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HISTORy   OJ^.MAN. 

.    A.BllIEF  ACCPUKTOF  ARI^TO|L^;^,^6G^f^ü 

that'  a  fair  analyfis  of  Ariftotle^s  logic,  .^ya^^ 
be,  a  v^luable  additioji  to  the  .hiffari<JialrbraBch. 
A  diftindl  anp  candid  account  qf  a  fyfteoj  that  for 
many  dges  governed  the  reaipning.  ß^rt  of  m?Ä- 

Imeated  that  fo  long  talclnated  Xhe  learned  world; 

*.';  IvJGfiiv'.;.  cItiiV  'HA^tJ  iv^u  ;/-.)v/  li/ji;;/.'  '''i-P 
a. Phantom,  ifnion  fltows.  infinite,, genius,  but  hke 
'  ^  V  •  '^t^lT^*  crjiiupDi  3.'idl  j....3oIiXi  'C^  bj^ou[  '3a 

.i'jiJu^-'jOfq 


2  SCISKGES.  [b.  3. 

the  pyraxnids  of  Egypt  or  hanging  gardens  of  Ba- 
bylon,  is  abfolutely  ufelefs  unlefs  for  raifing  won- 
der.  Dr  Reid,  profeffor  of  moral  philofophy  in 
the  College  of  Gl^^öW,  relilhfep^he  thought ;  and 
his  friendfhip  to  me  prevailed  on  him,  after  much 
folicitation,  to  undertake  the  laborious  tafle,  v  No 
man  is  better  acquairited  with  Ariftotle*s  writings ; 
and,  withput^nyep^thufiaflic,  attachment,  he  holds 
that  philoföphöf  to1)e'a  firft-rate  genius. 

The  logic  of  Ariftotle  has  been  on  the  decline 
more  than  a  Century;  and  is  at  prefent'relegated 
to  fchools  and  Colleges.     It  has  occafionally  beeo 


T    T  T 


criticifed  by  differ^lw^iter^-;^  but  this  is  the  firft 
attempt  to,  draw  it  out  of  its  obfcurity  into  day- 
lignt/^Ttom'Wh'at  foUows,  brie  will  be  enabled 
to  pafs  a  true  judgmertt^'6h"*tnlat*Work,  and  to  de- 
termine  whether  it  ought  to  make  a  branch  of 
education.  The  DodtoP^  eflay,  as  a  dapital  article 
in  the  progrefstSkud  biftorj^  pf  .the  fciences,  will  be 
made  welcome,  even  with  the  fatigue  of  fqucez- 
ing  through  many  thorny  paths,  before  ^  diftindl 
•T5few  can  tie  got  of  that-  anciqnt  and  ftupendofs 

^tifc.^-'^.'  ;/^;'  •  -^  :     '7  ';    \;''|'/. 

'^^  it^fii\iiti\it  faöie'time  (how  the,hurt  that  A"- 
llotle'häs'done  to  tne  reafoning  fäcülty,  by  draw- 
nig  it  but'dr  its  hätqfal  courle  ipito  devioUs  öatba. 
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pröpofitiöns  he  andertäkes  tö  pro^fe  \iy  j^llogifm,', 
are  all  of'them  felf-efideht.'  Take  '^or  ikftihc^' 
the  foUowing  propoutton,'Tnat  manhas  A  power' 
of  felf-inotlon.  TöproVithü  hfe^aüiimes'' tlie  foP 
lowing  tfiidiii,  upon  wHich  indeed  eVery  6öfe'of  His 
fyllo^ifms  at^' foü'nded/'f  hat  ^hateveir  i^  of'a' 

numbet  öf^pälrticülars/joined  together.  hotds  true' 
of  cvery  orie  feparately.;  which'  i$  tbus  expreüed 
iii  logical  terms, '  Whateyer  U  trüe  öf  tbe  genüs, 
holdstrueof  evcry  fpecies. '   Föundinjg  upon  that 
axioiD,  b6  reafons  thüs :     **  All  änimals^have  a 
'^  power'pf  felf-motion':  ,iDän  is  ah.änipal :  ^reo, 
"  man  häs  a  power  of  felf-motion/'     Nöi;^  if  ^11 
animals  hayc  a ,  power  bf  felf-motion,  it  requires 
no  argumeiit  to  prove,  that  man^  an  animal,  has 
that  power:  andtherefore,  what  he  gives  as  a con« 
clufioa  or  confequence,  is  not  reallj  To.;  it  is  not 
inferred  frpm  the  fundaipental  proppfition,  but  is 
included  in  it.     At  tbe  fame  time,  the  felf-motive 
power  of  man,  is  a  fad  that  cannot  be  kpown  but , 
from.  experience  ^  and  it  is  mpre  clearly  knpwn  r 
from  experienpe  than  that  of  aB;|^  othjer  anipiaL 
Now,  in  attemptiqg  to  prpve  man  tp  be  ß,  felf-mo^ 
tive  animal,  is  it  not  abfurd,  to  found  the  argumenta 
on  a  propofition  lefs  plear  t|ian  that  undertaken  to  ^ 
be  dcmonftrated  ?    What  is  here  objTerved,  will  be  ; 
found  applicable  to  the  greater  part,  if  not  th,^ 
whole,  of  his  iyllogifms. 

Unlefs  for  the  reafon  now  giyen^  it  would  apr.  / 
pearfin^ular,  that  Ariftotle  never  attempts  to  apply 
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..ij  /-:  ./ri?  •*!.(' BQQKhT/m-f'.:  i:j  vd  bi>l!'>il.'rj 

.    .'[  Olli       .f    in.:-  .i'*' 

IN  reyiewipg  tb.e  foregoin^  (kejtch,  if  pc(jurr?4, 
thata'  fair  analyfis  of  Ariliotle^s  logic,  Avau^. 
be,  a  valuable  additioji  ta  the  hiffarical,  bjranch. 
A  diftinö:  anp  candid  account  of  a  fyften;!  thatfor 
many  äges  governedj^^Jthe  reaioningj  ^^v^of  m^xv- 
kindi  caiinot  Du£  bc  acceptabte  to  the  p^blio  Cfi- 
riofit^  will  be  gratined,  in  ieeinff  a.  phantom  .4€r 
lineated  tliatib  long  fafcinated  xHe  learned  world; 
a.phantom.  woion  uiows.  infinite,. genius,  but  hke 


^ 


twenty  years  a  favourit/^  fcholar  of  Plato» '  and  tu- 
tor  to  Alexander  the  Great;^  who  rboth.  honoored 
faim  wUb  bis  friendlhjp»  and-fappli^dibim  with 
pyery  thing  pcceffary  fgr  thq  prof^cotion  of  hi^  in-^ 

^  Thefe  adya^^tages  he  iipprov^by  indefatigabl« 
ftudy,  and  immenfe  readjng.  H9  was  t^e  firft,  wc 
know,  faye  Strabq,  who  qpmpofed  a  libirary.  And 
in  tbif  the  Egyptiaq .  and  Fergatneniaa  kiqgs,  co- 
pied  hi3  example.*  As  to  ^js;  genius»  it  would  be 
difrefpec^ful  tq  manktnd,  not  to  allow  an  uncom- 
mon  (hare  to  a  man  who  governed  the  opinioos  of 
the  moft  enüghtened  part  of  the  fpecies  qeai:  tyyo 
'  thoufand  years. 

If  bis  talents  h^d  been  laid  out  folely  for  the 
difcoyery  of  truth  and  the  gopd  of  niankind,  hi^ 
laureis  would  haye  remained  for  cver  frefh :  but 
he  feems  to  hayjö  hadia/grfeäter  paffion  for  fame 
than  fpr  truth,  and  to  have  wanted  rather  to  be 
N  adraired  as  'the  pribce  -of  philofophers  than  to  be 
^feful :  fo  that  it  is  dubious,  whether  there  be  iq 
his  charad^er,  moft  of  the  philofopher  or  of  the  fo- 
phift.  The  opinion  of  Lord  Bacon  is  not  without 
probability,  That  bis  ambition  was  as  boundlefs  as 
that  of  his  royal  pupil;  the  pne  afpiring  at  unir 
Terfal^inoharöhy  öyet>Jti)t>bodies  andifortuni^  of 
läei^,  tfaeloth^r  D^t'  dieir/opiaiofi9.i  elf  ifhia.  was , 
Vh^-bäi^^^i^^ä^iiiotl^eT^lä^ 

'  füed'^h^^m  iv4th  lef$iitiaüttr}v^«fM»2itj^^i^^  i;»^ 
<  Ibticefs^tlan^the-Wcft  c/;//  i-;!;..i   ■•.[  '...:<..  ..  ; 
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writingft.  carry  too  evident  rtiarks  of  that 
phllolbphical  pride,  vanity,  and  envy,  which  have 
often  fuUted  tbe  charader  of  tha  leamad.  He 
determines  boldly'  things  above  all  human  knoinr- 
ledge  }  and  enters  upon  tbe  moft  difficuit  quef- 
tions,  88  bis  pupil  entered  on  a  battle,  witb  fidl 
aflurdnce  of  fucoefs.  He  delivers  bis  decifions 
oracularly,  and  wttbout  any  fear  of  ipiftake«  Ra- 
ther  tban  confefs  bis  ignorance,  he  bides  it  ander 
hard  words  and  ambiguous  expreffions,  of  whiqh 
bis  Interpreters  can  make  what.they  pleafe.  There 
is  even  reafon  to  fufpeä»  that  he  wrote  often  *with 
affeded  obfcurity»  either  that.  tbe  air  of  myftery 
migbt  procUre  gneater  veneration,  or  that  bis  books 
inight  be  nnderilood  only  by  tbe  adepts  wbo  bad 
been  initiated  in  bis  pbilofopby. 

His  condudttowards  tbe  writers  that  went  be* 
fpre  bim  hasbeen  mach  eenfur^d«  After  the 
manner  of  tbe  Ott om an  princes,  feys  Lord  Veru- 
lam,  he  tbought  bis  throne  could  notbe  fecure  un- 
lefs  he  .killed  all  bis  bretfaren.  Ludovicus  Vives 
cbarges  bim  witb  detra£liitg  from  all  pbilofopbers, 
that  he  might  derive  that  glory  to  himfelf,  of 
which  he  robbed  tbem»'  Herarely  quotes  an  au- 
thor  bat  witb  a  view  to  cenfure,  and  is  no|,v€ry 
fair  in  reprefenting  the  opinions  which  hl  cen- 
fures. 

Tbe  faalts  we  have  mentioned  are  fuch  as  might 

fae  expeäed  in  a  man»  wbo  bad  tbe  daring  ambi- 

tton  to  be  tranimitted  to  all  future  ages,  as  the 

/  A4  prince 


^^j^f^mie  of  pfail^fephers,  as  pnejwho  had  earfied 

«rr^.y  branclvof! hu>man  knowledgeto  itci  ütöioft  li- 

Pidit  y 'and  who  Ivas  ^not  rery  fcrupulous  about  the 

*means  he  tookito  obtaia  bis  ehd.  . 

"Iv  We  oug^bt,  bowever,  to  do  hitn  thc  juftice  lo  oh- 

ijforve,  tbat'although  the«pride  ^nd  vahity  of  the 

rfophift  appear  too  much  in  bis  writings  in  abftraäl 

()hilofopby ;  yet  in  natural  hlftory  the  fidelity  of 

^his  narrations  feems  to  be  equal  tö  bis  induftry ; 

and  he  always  diflingui(bes  between  what  he  knew 

and  what  he.had  by  report.    And  even  in  abUraiä 

]^hiIoföphy,  it  would  be  unfair  to  inipute  to  Ari- 

.ftotle  all  the  faults,  all  the  obfcurkies,  and  all  the 

Gontradiiäions^  that  are  to  be  fbund  in  his  wxi- 

tings.     Tb^  greateft  part,  and  perhaps  thc  bell 

part,  of  his  writings  is  loft.     There  is  reafon  to 

doubt  whetber  fome  of  thofe  we  afcribe.to  him  be 

^aliy  his  \  and  whetber  what  are  his  be  not  much 

Vitiated  and\interpolatcd.     Thefe  fufpicioiis   are 

juftified  by  the  fate  of  Ariftotle's  writings,  which  is 

judiciöufly  related,  from  the  beft  authorities,  in 

Bayle's  diftionafy,  under  the  article  Tyrannion^  to 

which  I  refcr. 

His  books  in  logic  which  remain,  are,  i.  One 
book  of  the  Gategories.  2.  One  of  Interpreta^ 
tion.  3.  Firft  Analytjcs,  two  books.  4.  Laft  Ana- 
lytics,  two  books.  5.  Topics,  eight  books.  6.  Of 
Sopbifms,  Qtie  book.  Diogenes  Laertius  mentions 
many  others  that  are  loft.  Thofe  i  have  ment^onsd 
have  poQimonly  been  publifhed  together,  under 

tbp 
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the  name of  Arißotle*s  Organon^  or  bis  Logic;  an4 
for  many  ages»  Porphyry's  Introduäton  to  the  Ca« 

tegories  has  beeo  prefixed  to  them. 

.  •        .  .'  •  • 

SscT.  2,     Of  Porphyry's  Introduüion. 

Id  thU  Introdudioiii  which  isaddrefled  to  Chry- 
foaridS)  the  author  obferves,  That  in  ocder  to  un* 
derftand  Ariftotle's  dodkrine  concerning  the  cate* 
gories,  it  is  neoeifary  to  know  wbat  u  genas  is, 
vfhnt  ^  fpecieSf  what  a  fpecificdiffcrencCj  what  a 
propertyy  and  what  an  accident ;  that  the  know- 
ledge  of  thefe  is  alfo  very  ufeful  in  definition,  in 
divifion^  and  cven  in  demonftration  :  therefore  he 
propofes^  in  tbis  little  trad:,  to  deliver  (bortly  and 
fimply.the  dodrine  of  the  ancients,  and  chiefly  of 
the  PeripateticSy  concerning  thefe  five  predicables; 
avoiding  the  more  intricate  queflions  conceming 
chem  ;  fuch  as,  Whether  genera  and  Jpccies  do 
re8%  extft  io  nature  ?  or,  Whether  they  are  only 
concepitions  of  the  human  mind  ?  If  they  ezifl  in 
nature,  Whether  they  are  corporeal  or  incorpo- 
real  ?  and,  Whether  they  are  inherent  in  the  ob- 
jeAs  of  £en£e,  or  di&joined  from  them  ?  Thefe,  he 
fays,  are  very  difiicuit  queftions,  and  require  accu* 
rate  difcuffion  ;  büt  that  he  is  not  to  iheddle  with 
them«  • 

After  this  prefaqe,  he  explains  very  minutely 
fach  of  the  five  ^words  above  mentioned,  divides 
andfubdivides  cach  of  them,  and  then  purfues  all 

:  the 


tUe  agreements  and  difierences  between  one  atid 
^another  through  fixteen  chapters. 

f 

Sect.  3.     Of  tbe  Categories. 

The  book  begins  witb  an  explication  of  what  is 
•xneänt.  bj  univocal  words^  what  by  equivocal,  and 
what  by  denominative.  Then  it  is  obferved,  tbat 
-what  we  fay  19  either  fimple,  without  eompofition 
tOr  ftruäure,  as  man^  borfe  ;  or,  it  has  compofition 
aod  ftrudure,  as,  a  man  ßgbts^  tbe  borfe  runs. 
Next  comes  a  diftin£tion  between.a  fubje&of  pre« 
dication  ;  that  is,  a  fubjeft  of  which  any  thing  is 
affirmed  ^r  denied,  and  a  fobjeä  of  i nhefion«  Thefe 
things  are  faid  to  be  inherent  in  a  fubjeä,  wbich, 
although  they.are  not  a  part  of  the  fubjed,  cannot 
.poffibly  exift  without  it,  as  figute  in  the  thing 
figured.  Of  things  that  are,  fays  Ariftotle,  fome 
may  be  predicated  of  a  fubjed,  but  are  in  no  fub- 
jeä  ;  as  man  may  be  predicated  of  James  orjohn, 
but  is  not  in  any.fubjedt.  Some  again  are  in.a  fub- 
jedl,  but  can  be  predicated  of  no  fubjeä:.  Thus, 
niy  knowledge  in  grammar  is  in  me  as  its  fubjed, 
but  it  can  be  predicated.  of  no  fubje£t ;  becaufe  it  is 
an  individual  thing.  Some  are  both  in  a  fubjed, 
and  may  be  predicated  of  a  fubjed,  as  fcience ; 
which  is  in  the  mind  as  its  fubjed,  and  may  be  pre* 
dicated  of  geometry.  LafUy,  Some  ^hings  can  nei- 
-  ther  be  in  a  fubjed,  nor  be  predicated  of  any  fub- 
je6l.  Such  are  all  individual  fubftances,  which 
cannot  be  predicated,  becaufe  they  are  individuals  ; 

aQd 
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and  cänoot  be  in  a  fubjedi  becanfe  tfae^  «ate  fiibi» 
ftances.  After  fome-otber  fabtiltiea^about  ptedU 
cätesand  fabjeds,  we  come  to  the  categbries  them- 
felves ;  the  things  above  mentioned  being  calkd 
by  the  fchöolmen  the  antepradicamenta.  It  may 
be  obferved,  howeyer,  that- nötwitbftanding  the 
^iftindion  noMT  explained,  the  being  in  a  fubjeS^ 
^nd  the  being  predicated  truly  of  a  ßdyeä^  are  in 
the  Analy tics  Ufed  as  fynonymoas  phrafes ;  and 
thh  Variation  of  ftyle  bas  led  fome  perfons  to  thtnk 
thatthe  Categories  were  not  written  by  Ariilotle. 

Thing^  that  may  be  exprefied  without  compofi- 
tion  or  ftrudure,  are,  fays  the  atithor,  reducible  to 
the  followittg  heads,  They  are  titiitr  fab/fance, 
ör  fuantity/ot*  quality^  est  relatives,  or  place^  or 
time,  or  baving,  or  doing,  or  fuffering.  Thefe  are 
the  preditiamehts  or  categories.  The  firft  four  are 
largely  treated'of  in  four  chapt^rs ;  the  others  are 
flightly  pafled  över,  äs  fufficiently  ciear  of 'tbem- 
felyes.  -As  a  ipecimeh,  Lfhall  give  a  fummary  of 
wh'^t  he  fays  on  the  category  T)f  fubftarice« 

Subftances  are  eUhdi^primary^  to  wit,  individual 
fulyftanGes,  or  fecondary,  to  wit,  the  getiera  and 
fpecies  of  fubftances.  •  Primary  fubftances'  neither 
0re  itlafhbjed,  norca:nbepredix:atedof  a  f^bj^ä: ; 
but  all  other  things  that  exift,  either  are  in  pri- 
mary fubftances,  or  may  be  predicated  of  them. 
Fbr'whateVer  tan  be  predicated  of  that  wbich  is 
iii  a  fübleiä",  iiifay^äl&  be  prodicNatted  of  the  fubjedt 
'\tik\t     Pntciary:  fobftances^:att;^  mo^ra  fubftances 

than 
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-tbah  Tbe  fecondary ;  and  of  the  fecöndaty,  the  (pe*. 
^ici?  i|5  inore  a  fubftance  t&an  the  gcniis:  If f  there 
-were  no  priinary,  thcre  could  be  no  fecdndary  fab»- 
■'ftances.  :        •  ■» 

The  properties  of  ftihftance  are  thefe :  i.  Nö 
'fubftance.  is  capabk  of  intenfion  or  cemiffion.  2. 
No  fubftance  can  be  in  äny  other  thing  as  ita  fub- 
jed;  of .  inhefion.  3.  No  fubftance  has  a  cootrary  j 
Tor  cpe  fubftance  cannot  be  contrary*  to  Anotber  ; 
norran  thcre  be  conträriety  bötwedn  a.fubftai^ce 
and  that  which  is  no  fubftance.  4,  The  moft  re- 
markable  propcrty  of  fubftance,  is,  that  one  and 
the  fame.  fubftance,  may,  by  fom^  change  in  itfe|f, 
beconie  the-  fubjeä:  of  things  that  are  contrary. 
Thus,  the  fame  body  may  be  at  one  tittie  bot,  at 
anotber  cold, 

Let  this  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  Ariftotle's  man- 
ner ^of  treating  the  categories.  After  them,  we 
hare  fome  chaptcrs,  which  the  fchoolmen  call />^- 
praäicamenta  ;  wherein  firft,  the  fouif  kinds  of  op- 
pofition.  of  terms  are  explained  ;  to  wit,  relütw^y 
privative^  oi  oontrariety^  and  ofconiiradiilion.  This 
is  repeated  in  all  fyftems  of  logic.  Laft  of  all  we 
have  diftinftions  of  the  föuc  Greek  words  which  1 
anfwer  to  the  Latin  ones,  prius,  ßmuf,  mofus^  aiKl 
habere.  .  .  . 

.  Segt.  4.     Ofjhe  bookcQncerning  Interpretation^ 

We  are  to  confider,  i^ys  Ariftotle^  wbait  1  UQUn 
is,  what  a  verb^  what  affirmätionj^  ^hat  negation, 

what 


b,  jljc  .niin4  ä  writing  h  tl\j^  figp  pf  ^ wftF^?,. ,  gjfeei 
fi^pa  >oth.,qf  wr^ting  and p£  )vorf!5  acq ,^iflsi«pt;  in, 
different  nat;i,9pS9  but  the  opef atiqns  of  xpii)4  iigi\i- 
fie^ <b7 them  ajre  the  fameu  T^^^^ ^'^^  f^'^flPP^f^^ ' 
tiqns  of j  thoujbt.whifih  «rp  neithcp  tme  nor  felfe, 
Thefe  areexpreiTed  by  nouns  or  verbs  fingly,  afl^d) 
witbp^j  compofitjpn,,   n?     : «  .      t      'i. 

•i^  PWR  is  a  Ijquqd,  \jirhich,  by  compaö,  .iigpifi?i[ 
foi^etbjqg  wUbQut  refpeA to.tixne,  and  of  wl^ch  iipr 
part  bas  fignifiaation  by  itfelf.  The  cries  of  beaft». 
ms^y  haye  a  natural  fignification/  but  tbey  are  not 
nouns;  we  give  tbat  pame  ,onIy  to  fqun^s  wbicb, 
have  their  fignificajtipp.  by  xompadk.  Thp  cafcs  of, 
a  noun,;  as,  the  gcnuivc,  daHve,  are  nof  nqum., 
Npn^bpmO'h  not^a.noun,  b^tj^fipr  difliüdton's.f^^. 
m^y  Ipe.p-^lUiJ  z  nomen  infimtim. .  :  /  ,         , , 

jA.verb  ßg^ifjßes  fom^thing  by  compaflt ; with  re-^ 
lation  to  time.  Tbus  valet  is  a  verb ;  buü  valetudo 
is  a  noun,  becaüfe .  its  fignification  has  np  relation^ 
to  time.  It  is  only 'tlje  prefent  tenfe  of  the  indica-r 
tive  thafis  properly  called  a  ve^b  ;jt^p  ptheftepfft?; 
and  moods  are  variations  of  the  verb,  Non  valet 
may  be  called  a  verbum  infinitum. 

Speech  is  found  fignificant  by  compaft,  of  which 
fome  part  is  alfo  fignificant.  And  it  is  either  enun- 
ciatrve,  or  not  enunciative.  Enunciative  fpeech  is 
that  which  affirms  or  denies.  As  to  fpeech  which 
is  not  enunciative,  fuch  as  a  prayer  or  wifh,  the 
confideration  of  it  belongs  to  oratory,  or  poetry. 

Every 


Evet3^^ieDüfltktiire/f]Jöefch  'iöjrft  bave^'a  verli,^^i/ 
fome  varirfäoti  of  ü  verb. '  Affirmation  ia  the  cttüri*-* 
ciatioik  of  onef  thirig  concerriing  another;  '  Ne^ä^ 
tion  is  the  cnunciatioh  of  onc  thing  fröm'atibtlier:' 
Gontvädiffcion  is  an  affirmation  and  tiegatiÄä  tnät 
arc'oppofit«.  Thiö  ii  ä  fuhimary  6f  4he  flrft  ßk^ 
chapteti^-  -  -'  -^^'^''  •  v'  '-  .  -'*-■  ^'^|i'- 
The  feventh  and  eighth  treät  of  the  vaWbäs 
kindis  of <  ehunciations  or  propofitiohs,  univ^nal, 
patticular,  indefinite;  ahd  fingulär ;  and  of  the  va*' 
rious  kihds  of  oppofition  in  pröpoQtlöns,  änd  the- 
axipms  concerning  tbem.  Thefe  things  are  re- 
peated  in  every  fyftem  of  logic.  Irt  the  hinth 

*  *  «  * 

chapter,  he  endeavours  to  prove,  bv  a  long  ineta- 
phyfical  reafoning,  that  propofitiöns  refpeding  fij- 
ture  contingencies  are  not,  determinätely,  eit&er 
true  or  falfe ;  and  that  if  they  were,  it  would  n>l- 
low,  that  all  things  happen  neceflarily,  and  could 
not  have  been  otherwife  than  as  they  are.  The  re* 
xnaining  chapters  contain  many  minute  obferva- 
tions  concerning  the  equipollency  of  propofitiöns 
both  pure  and  modaL  . 

•    «  • 
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THE  writers  on  logic  hav^  borrowed  their  ma- 
terials  almoft  entirely  from  Ariftotle^s  Orga- 
nbn,  and  Porphyry'8  Introdudlion.  The  Organon^ 
however,  was  not  written  by  Ariftotle  as  one  wok'k« 
It  cotnprehends,  yarious  trads,  written  without  the 
view  of  mäking  them  parts  of  one  whole,  anä  af- 
terwards  thrown  together  by  his  editors  ander  one 
name  on  account  of  their  affinity.     Many  of  his 

"...         .  '  <   1  ■ '7   '  ^    * 

boolcs  that  are  loft.  would  have  made  a  part  of  thk 
Organon  if  they  had  b^en  fayed. 
,  The  three  trc;atifes  of  which  we  have  ßiven  a 
brief  account,  arc  uriconneöed  with  eacH  other, 
and  jwith  thüfe  that  foUow,  And  althöugh  the 
firll  was  undoiititcdly  compiled  by  Porphyry,  and 
the  two  l^ft  probably  by  Ariftotle,  yet  I  confider 
them  as.the  yeijerable  remains  of  a  philofopKy 
more  ajicient  tban  Ariftotle.  '  Archytas  of  Taren- 
fum,  an'  emihvnt  niathetnaticiän '  and  philoibpher 
"'•''  t  of 
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of  the  Fythagorean  fchool,  is  faid  to  have  wrote 
lipon  the  ten  categories  ;  and  the  fi?e  predicables 
probably  had  their  origin  in  the  fame  fchooL 
Ariftotle^  though  abundantly  careful  to  do  juftice 
to  himfelf^  does  not  claim  the  inTention  of  %ithen 
And  Forphyry,  without  afcribing  the  latter  to 
Ariftotle,  profefles  only  to  ddfver  the  dodrine  of 
the  ancients  and  chiefly  of  the  Peripatetics,  con« 
cerning  them. 

The  writers  on  logic  have  divided  that  fcience 
into  three  parts.;  the  firft  treating.of  .6m^e  appre- 
henfion  and  of  terms ;  the  fecond,  of  judgment 
and  of  propofitionß  ;  and  the  third,  of  rcjsSoDmg 
and  q{  fyllogifms.  The  mäterials  of  the  lirft  pitrt 
9re.):ak;en  from  Porphyry's  Iixtrodudlio^  and  the 
Cgtegories;  wd,  thole  pf  the  fecond  from '  th^ 
book  of. Interpretation. 

.    A  predicable,   according  to  the  giranjiiiatical 
ftrnj  pf  the  word,  might  feem  to  fignify,  whatever 
may  be  predicated,  that  is,,  afiirme^  or  denied,  of 
a  fubjeiä  :.  and  iii  that  fenfe  evety  predicate  woüfld 
be  a  predicable.     But  logicians  give  ä  differeot 
xneaning  to  the  word.     They  divide  pröpofitiöhs 
into  certain  clafTes,  according  to  the  relation  whict| 
the  predicate  of  the  propofition  bear^  to  the  füb- 
jeöt.     The  flrft  clafs  is  that  wherein  t^he  predicate 
is  xht  genus  of  the  iubjeft ;  as  wheh  we  fay,'Tbi,s 
is  a  triangle,  jfupiier  is  a  planet.     In  the  iecohci 
clafs,  the  predicate  is  zfpccies  of  the^  fubjett  j  äs 
when  we  (^y^^itbis  ^rianglc  is  right-angteit/  K 

tbird 
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third  cUfe  is  when  the  predicate  i$  the  fpecific 
difference  of  tbe  fubjedl ;  as  wheix.we  fny»  Every 
triangle  bat  tbreeßdei  and  tbree  angkr»  '  A  fourth 
whenthe  predicate  is  a  property  of  the  fubjed  ;  as 
when  WC  fay,  T!bt  angles  ofcvery  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  rigbt  angles.  And  a  fifth  clafs  is  when  the 
predicate  is  fomething  accidental  to  the  fubje£t ; 
as  when  we  fay,  Tbis  triangle  is  neatly  drawn. 

£ach  of  thefe  dalTes  comprehends  a  great  varie-» 
ty  of  propofitions,  having  difTerent  fubjeds,  and 
different  predicates  ;  bat  in  each  clafs  tbe  relation 
between  the.  predicate  and  the  fubjeä;  is  the  fatne. 
Now'  it  is  to  this  relation  that  logicians  have  givea 
the  name  of  a  predicable.  Heace  it  is,  that  al« 
though  the  number  of  predicates  be  infinite,  yet 
the  number  of  predicables  can  be  no  greater  than 
that  of  the  different  relations  which  may  be  in 
propofitions  between  tbe  predicate  and  the  fub- 
je6t  And  if  all  propofitions  belong.  to  one  or 
other  of  the  five.  clafles  above  mentioned,  there 
can  be  but  five  predicables,  to  wit,  genus^  fpecies^ 
differentittj  proprium^  and  accidens.  Thefe  might» 
with  more  propriety  perhaps,  have  b^en  called  tbe 
five  clajfes  of  predicates  ;  but  ufe  has  determined 
therii  to  be  called  tbe  five  predicables. 

It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  as  fome  objeds  of 
thought  are  individuals,  fuch  ^^^  Julius  Cafar^  tbe 
City  Kome ;  fo  others  are  common  to  many  in- 
dividuals,  2ä  gOQd^  great^  virtuQUSy  vicious.  Of  this 
laft  kind  are  alt  the  tbings  that  are  expreiled  by  ad« 

Voi,.  III.  B  jeftives. 
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jedivea*  'tliings  common  to  many  indiyidttals^ 
were  by  the  ancients  called  univerfals.  All  pre«^ 
dicates  are  uniTerfalSy  for  tfaey  have  the  nature  of 
adj^dives ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  all  univerfals 
may  be  predicates.  On  this  account,  untverfals 
may  be  dtvided  intC'  the  lame  clafTes  as  predicates  \ 
aind  a$  the  five  cläfles  of  predicates  above  mention* 
ed  have  besn  called  the  ^e  predicables,  fo  by  the 
fame  kind  of  phrafeology  they  have  been  called 
the  five  univerfals;  althoogh  they  may  more  pro- 
perly  be  called  the^/ior  clqffcs  tyf  univerfals. 

The  doftrine  of  tbe  five  univerfals  or  predicablej 
makes  an  efiential  part  of  every  fyftem  of  logic, 
and  has  been  handed  down  withoot  any  change  to 
this  day.  The  vecy  name  of  predkables  ihews» 
fhat  the  author  of  this  4ivifioo^  whoever  be  was, 
intended  it  as  a /complete  enumeration  of  all  the 
kinds  of  things  that  can  be  affirmed  of  any  fub* 
jeßt ;  and  fo  it  has  always  been  underflood.  It  is 
aecordingly  implied  in  this  divifion»  tbat  all  that 
can  be  affirmed  of  any  thing  whatever,  is  either 
the^^fittx  of  the  thing,  or  lUfpecies^  or  lUfpeeific 
Sfference,  or  fome  property  ok  accident  belonging 
to  it. 

Burgerfdick,  a  very  acute  writcr  in  logic,  feems 
to  have  bee»  aware,  that  ftrong  objedionsmight 
be  made  to  the  five  predicables;  confidered  as  a 
complete  enuünevation :  bat,  unwUling  to  allow 
any  imperfet^ion:  in  this  ancient  divifion,  he  en- 
deavours  to  reArain  the  meaning  ol  the  Word  j^r^ 
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dicMU,  fo  as  tb  obViitc  objetaiöni.  Ili6ft  VMti^s 
only,  fays  he,  are  to  be  accounted  '|)V'edicabIes9 
ivhich  may  be  affirhifed  of  ^any  ihdi^öidUats^  trily^ 
P^öprrfyy  and  Vmmediatety.  Thfe  confeqüehce  of 
pottihg  fucH  llniiiations  ii^on  khe  word  preäicahte 
is,  that  in  märiy  jiröpofiti'ons,  perhaps  in  moft,  Ihe  \ 
I^r'edicate  id  not  b  ^redlcable.  Büt  admihing  all 
his  lihiitatiöns,  the  enumeiratlori  will  ftill  be  very 
infcbdiprete :  för  df  ttiahy  tHings  we  iiiäy  affirm 
t'ruiy,  ^hjpeHy';  and  imnifediatcly,  their  exiftehce, 
ttteilr  end,  tH'eir  caüre,  their  efFeä,  aiid  variöüä  re- 
lations  which  they  bear  to  ötheV  tHirigs.  Theft, 
and  i^erhaps  niäny  nlbre,  aVe  p'redicables  \n  the 
ilHÖ  tenfe  bf  the  vj^Örd,  rio  lefs  tlian  the  iaVe  whicli 
have  be^h  fo  long  faihous. 

Älthöügti  I^öirptiyry  and  all  lubfequeht  writerL 
riiäke  the  piredicables  to  be,  in  riumber,  five  ;  yet 
Äriftötle  BimfellF,  in  the  Beginnirig  of  the  Topics, 
reduces  Iheih  to  foür ;  ahd  demonftrates,  that 
there  cän  be  nb  ihöfe.  We  ftiall  give  His  demon- 
drätidn  wtieii  we  come  to  tlie  l*opics ;  and  fliall 
önly  hcre  obferve,  that  äs  Bürgerfdick  juftifies  the 
fiveferd  divifiori,  by  rcilräinihg  the  nleaning  of  the 
Word  predicahfe  ;  fo  ÄriftoUe  juftifies  the  fourfold 
diviiiöh,  by'  eriiatglng  the  mieaning  of  the  words 
Pröperiy  and  äccidehi. 

Aher  all,  t  äpprehehd,  that  this  aricient  divifion 
öf  predicables  with  all  its  irripeirfedions  will  bear 
a  conaparifon  with  thofe  which  have  been  fubfti- 
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tttted  in  its  ftead  by  the  moft  celebrated  modern 
philofophers. 

Locke,  in  his  Eflay  on  the  Human  Underftand- 
ing,  having  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  That  all 
our  knowledge  confifts  in  perceiving  certain  agree- 
ments  and  difagreements  between  our  ideas,  re- 
duces  thefe  agreements  and  difagreements  to  four 
heads  :  to  wit,  i.  Identity  and  diverfity ;  2.  Rela- 
tion ;  3«  Coexiftence  ;  4.  Real  Exiftence  *n  Here 
are  four  predicables  given  as  a  complete  enumera- 
tion,  and  yet  not  one  of  the  ancient  predicables  is 
included  in  the  number. 

The  author  of  the  Treatife  oE  Human  Nature. 
proceeding  upon  the  fame  principle  that  all  our 
knowledge  isonly  a  perceptionof  the  relations  of  our 
ideas,  obferyes,  **  That  it  may  perbaps  be  efteemed 
^'  an  endlefs  taik,  to  enumerate  all  thofe  qualities 
^'  which  admit  of  comparifon,  and  by  which  the 
**  ideas  of  philofophic^l  relation  are  produced : 
**  but  if  we  diligently  confider  them,  we  (hall  find, 
••  that  without  difEculty  they  may  be  comprifed 
**  under  feven  geqeral  heads :  i.  Refemblance ; 
*^  2.  Identity  \  3.  Relations  of  Space  and  Time  ; 
"  4.  Relations  of  Quantity  and  Number ;  5,  De- 
^*  grees  of  Quality ;  6.  Contrariety  ;  7,  Caufa- 
**  tionf ".  Here  again  are  feven  predicables  givenas 
a  complete  enumeration,  wherein  all  the  predicables 
of  the  ancientSy  as  well  as  two  of  Locke's  are  left 

out. 
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The  ancients  in  their  divHion  attended  only  to 
categorical  propofitions  which  have  one  fubjeft 
and  one  predicate ;  and  of  thefe  to  foch  only  as 
hare  a  general  term  for  their  fubjedl.  The  mc^ 
derns,  by  their  definition  of  knowledge,  have  been 
led  to  attend  only  to  relative  propofitions»  which 
exprefs  a  relation  betweeh  two  fubjedls»  atid  thefe* 
fubjeds  they  fuppofe  to  be  always  ideas. 

Segt.  2.  On  tbe  Ten  Categories^  and  on  Divißons  in 

general. 

The  intention  of  the  categories  or  priedicament« 
is,  to  muiter  every  objed  of  human  apprehenfion 
under  ten  heads :  for  the  categories  are  given  as  a 
complete  enumeration  of  every  thing  which  can 
be  exprelTed  without  compoßtton  zndßruäure.;  that 
is,  of  every  thing  that  can  be  either  the  fubjed  or 
the  predicate  of  a  propofition.  Sd  that  as  every 
foldier  belongs  to  ibme  Company,  and  every  com- 
pany  to  fome  regiment ;  in  like  manner  every 
thing  that  can  be  the  objeä  of  human  jthought, 
has  its  place  in  one  or  other  of  the  ten  categories ; 
and  by  divsding  and  fubdividing  properly  the  fe« 
v^ral  categories,  all  the  nocions  that  enter  intb  the 
human  mind  may  be  muftered  in  rank  and  file» 
like  an  army  in  the  däy  öf  battle. 

The  perfedion  of  the  «divifion  of  cdtegories  into 
ten  heads^  has  been  ftrfenuöully  di^fended  by  the 
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to  ??9JM  ^v>?^X  ^W?  Ibat  9W  ?<««  <»^ö  ^  propipr 

Tvhich  the  Cubjeacaii^  bay^  t9  tb^  ^i;?4ic^1|e.  Tbu^ 
the  whole  furniture  of  the  human  miud  is  prefent- 
cd  to.  US  at  one  view»  and  contraöed,  as  it  wer?^ 
into  a  nut-fhelL  To  attempt,  in  fo  early  a  period, 
a  methodicai  delineation  of  the  vail  region  of  ha- 
man  knojvjre^ge,  aä^al  and  poffible,  and  to  point 
out  the  Hi^s  of  cTcry.  dtftriä,  was  indecd  magaa^ 
ounous  iri  a  high  d^gcec,  axid  deferves  dur  admira^ 
tion,  wJniie  Tii^elament  that  the  human  po.wejca  ars 
unequal  to  fo  bold  a  fltght» 
.  A  regulär  diftributicdi  oF  (hii^igs  un^ec  proper 
clafies  or  heads,  is,  without  doubt,  a  gceat  help 
both  to -mennory.  and  judgmexit.  As  thephüofbi* 
pher'«  provmce  mciudes  all  thu;igs  human  and  dt- 
vin^  thät  can  be  objeiäs  of  inquiry^  he  is  naturally 
led  to  lättempt  fame  genecal  divifioo,  like  tbat  of 
the  categori;e&  And  the  iuventfioi^  of  a  divHioo  of 
this.kindv  wbich  the.i^culative  pari:  of  maukiod 
acquiefced  in  for  fiwa  thoufand  years,  'Oiarks.a^iia- 
periority  of  genius  in  the  invcntoji,  whoe.ver  he 
t^as.  Nor  does  it  appeär,  that  the.  general  divi- 
fions/whichy  fince  the  decliaeof  the  Pexrpatetic 
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philofophy,  hwt  been  fubftituted  in  place  of  tiie 
ten  categoriesy  are  more  perfed. 

Locke  has  reduced  all  things  to  three  categories  ^ 
to  wity  fubftancea»  modes,  and  relatioos«  In  tbis 
divifion,  tixne,  fpace,  apd  munber,  thr^e  great  ob<^ 
jeds  of  hum^n  thougbt,  are  omitted« 

Tbe  autbor  of  the  Treatife  of  Huimn .  Natiure 
has  reduced  all  thiog»  to  twp  categori«9  ;  tö  m%^ 
ideas  and  impreffions :  a  diviiioa  which  isvery 
well  adapted  to  bU  fyftem ,  apd  wbich  pvit$.  ip^  in 
mind  of  anotber  xpa.de  by  an  ^xceUent.Qia^beijaati't 
cian  in  a  printed  theßa.  I  bave  feen»  Iq  i^  the,  au«« 
thor,  after  a  fevere  cenfure  of  tbe  ten  «ategoriei  ojf 
the  Peripatetics,  maintaiiis,  that  tbere  iieil^ber  ^fe» 
nor  can  be  more  than  two  categorie»  of  things  ;  to 
wit,  data  and  quaßtq. 

There  are  two  ends  that  may  be  prqpofed  )>y 
jhch  divifions«  Tbe  firft  19,  to  metbodUe.pr  digeft 
in  Order  what  a  man  adually  knows;  Ti^\%  h  nei-t 
ther  unimportant  nor.  impr;ii5Ucable  ;  and  in  plo*^ 
ponion  to  the  £>lMhy  and  accuracy  of  9'  maA^& 
judginent^hiRdivifions  of  tbe  things  he  kaows^  utriUt 
be  elegant  and  ufeful.  The  famis  fubjeä  tnay  ad?^ 
mit,  and  eyen  require,  v^riouB  divifionsi  accordiogt 
to  the  di&rent  poiiits  of  view  hoxa  which  we  con^: 
te^plate  it :  nov  does  it  follovr,  that  beoaufer  one 
divifion  is  good»  therefore  snother  ioi  naught.  Ta 
be.  acqtfaiticed  wtfth  tibe  difrUtonsof  the  iogiciians 
and  metaph9^fieians,.withoiita  fupearßifiotte  attaicfai-^ 
meiit  tp  tbeoir  may  be.of  ttf6:ifflitdiieidirig  ttie  farme 
'  i  B  4  fubjedsi 
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fürbjeftsi  ör'ei^cii  thofc  of  a  diflferent  nature.  Thus, 
Quindilian  borrows  fromthe  ten  categories  bis  d^ 
Tifion  of  the  töptcs'  of  rhetorical  argumentatibn. 
Ö^  all  methods  of  arrangeittent,  tbe  moft  antipbilo- 
fopbical  feems  to  be  tbe  invention  of  tbis  age  ;  I 
mean,  tbe  arranging  tbe  arts  and  fciences  bj  tbe 
letters  of  tbe  alpbabet,  in  didionaries  and  encyclo- 
pedies.  Witb  tbefe  autbors  tbe  categories  are,  A, 
B,  C,  &c. 

'  Anotber  end  commonly  propofed  by  fucb  divi- 
fions,  bdt  very  rarely  attained,  is  to  exhauft  tbe 

w  * 

fobjeiü  divided ;  fo  tbat  nötbing  tbat  belongs  to  it 
jfiball  be  omitted.  It  is  one  of  the  general  ruies  of 
divifioB  in  all  fyftems  of  logic,  Tbat  tbe  divifion 
ibould  be  adequate  to  tbe  fubjed  divided  :  a  good 
rule,  witbout  doubt ;  but  very  oftcn  beyond  the 
feacb  of  human  power.  To  make  a  perfedl  divi- 
fion, a  man  muft  have  a  perfe6l  comprebenfion  of 
tbe  whole  fubjed:  at  one  view,  When  our  knovr- 
ledge  of  tbe  fubjed  is  imperfeä:,  any  divifion  we 
ean  make,  muft  be  like  tbe  firft  Iketcb  of  a  painter, 
to  be  extended,  contraded,  or  mended,  as  tbe  fub- 
jed  fliall  be  found  to  require.  Yet  not  hing  is 
xjiore  common,  notonlyamong  the  ancient,  but  even 
among  modern  pbilofopbers,  tban  to  draw,  from 
tbeir  incomplete  divifions,  conclufions  wbich  fap<r 
pofe  them  to.  be  perfedl. 

A  divifion  is  a  repofitory  which  tbe  philofopber 
frames  for  iholding  bis  wäre  in  convenient  order« 
Tbe  pbilqfopber  inaintains,  tl)9t  iwh  or  fucb  a 

tbing 
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thing  is  not  good  wgre»  becaufe  there  is  no  place 
in  bis  ware-room  that  fits  it.  We  are  apt  to  yield 
to  tbis  argument  in  pbilofopby,  but  it  would  ap^* 
pear  ridiculous  in  any  other  traffic. 

Peter  Ramus,  who  bad  the,  fpirit  of  a  reformer 
in  pbiiofopby,  and  wbo  bad  Force  of  gen  ins  fuffi- 
cient  to  ibake  tbe  Ariftotelian  fabric  in  many  parts,* 
but  infufficient  to  ered  any  tbing  more  folid  in  its 
''  '^place,  tried  to  remedy  tbe  imperiedlion  of  pbilofo* 
pbical  divifions,  by  introducing  a  new  manner  of 
dividing.  His  dtTifions  always  confifted  of  two 
members ;  one  of  whicb  was  contradi Aory  of  tbe 
otber ;  as  if  one  fhould  divide  England  into  Mid-> 
dlefex  and  wbat  is  not  Middlefex.  It  is  evident 
that  thefe  two  members  comprebend  all  England : 
for  tbe  logicians  obferve,  tbat  a  term  along  with 
its  contradidory,  comprebend  all  tbings.  In  the 
fame  manner,  we  may  divide  wbat  is  not  Middle- 
fex  into  Kent  and  wbat  is  not  Kent.  Thüs  one 
may  go  on  by  divifions  and  fubdivifions  tbat  are 
abfolutely  complete.  This  example  ^lay  ferve  to 
give  an  idea  of  tbe  fpirit  of  Ramean  divifions» 
whicb  were  in  no  fmaU  repotatioo  about  two  bun- 
dred  years  ago. 

Ariftotle  was  not  Ignorant  of  this  kind  of  divi« 
fion.  But  he  ufed  it  only  as  a  tpachftone  to  prove 
by  induAion  the  perfedion  .of  forae  other  divifion, 
whicb  indeed  is  the  bell  ufe  that  can  be  made  of 
it.  Wben  applied  to  tbe  common  purpofe  of  divi- 
fioPi  it  18  both  inekgant,  and  burdenibme  to  the 
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Bumorj ;  and^  aßer  it  has  puC  ooe  out  of  brealli 
by  endie£i  Aibdivifionii»  therc  is  iliU  a  negative 
term  kft  behind,  fvhich  (hews  that  jou  are  no 
nearer  the  end  of  your  journej  than  when  you  be» 
gan. 

Until  Tome  more  effedual  remedy  be  found  for 
tbe  iqiperfiuäiDD  of  di vifions,  I  beg  ka ve  to  propofe 
cne  more  fimpie  than  that  of  Ramus.  It  is  thts  : 
When  ydu  mect  witb  a  difvifion  of  any  fubjedl  im« 
perfeäly  .comprehcndedy  add  to  tbe  lad  memher 
an  it  catera.  That  this  ei  cattra  makes  tbe  divi* 
fion  complete,  i&  undeniable ;  \tA  th^refore  it 
eught  to  hold  its  place  as  aauunber,  and  to  be  al* 
way&  underßood»  whether  exprelTed  or  not,  untQ 
clear  and  pofitinre  proof  be  broagbt  that  the  divi- 
fion  is  complete  without  it.  And  this  fame  et  ae^ 
tera  is  to  be  tbe  repQfitory  of .  all  members  that 
ibalt  in  any  future  tinue^  (bew  a-  gopd  and  valid 
right  to  a  place  in  tho  iubje^t. 

S»CT,^3.    On  DißviSkmns. 

Having  faid  fo  much  of  logical  divifions,  we 
fiiall  next  make  ferne  remarks  upon  diftindtions. 

Since  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle  feil  into  dffw 
repute,  it  has  been  a  common  topKi  of  wit  and  rail- 
lery,  to  inveigh  againft  ineta^yfical  drftin^ions« 
Indeed  the  abufe  of  them  in  the  fcholaftic  ages, 
feems  to  juftify  a  general  prejndic^  a^inft  them*: 
and  fliallow  ^hinkers  and  writers  ha\iie  goodi  reafen 
t€>  be  jealouft  of  diflftn&ionsi,  becäufe  they»  mak« 
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fnd  ^rk  wlitik  applied,  tätkejr  iimfy:  oömpöftp 
lipus.  Bttt  cTcry  man  of  ttup  judgment^  whilc 
Im»  cwdemot  diftinAioiis  that  have  no  foundatioa 
in  ^M  pattttie  of  thfiig%  muft  percerfe,  tha^  inöif- 
criminately to  decry  diftindions,  is  to  renouhceaH 
preteafioAS  to  juit  rea^niag :  ^r  as  falfe  veafon- 
ing  ccrnimonly  proceedf  firom  Gotafaunding  XhiagB 
tbat  afe  ^ifftrent ;  {b.  without. daii^ingui&öig  fook 
tlkiögSf  it  i&  impüffibik  tp  aroi^  orrdr,  of  deteA  fo^ 
phifl^rj^  Tlae  anthority  qf  Aquinas^  or  Suacctz;^  dr 
fsyen  0f  ^oiftotlQ,  Gian  noidier  ftamp  a  leal  vaiud 

vi^ppfS dift((V^i)V$.oi'bA& laetal)  not hinder  thccur^ 
rcncy  of  thofe  of  ttue  metal. 

Some  diftiKäiion»  are  terbal;  oAnt  arc.  real. 
The  $r4|  l^ind  difti^igatfli  the  vajrioi;is  meaaings  of 
a  Word  ;  \Mb^h^r  ptQfßüf  or  metaphorical..  Bif* 
tiodlions  of  thi)  kind  make  a^pa^t  of  the  grammar 
of  a  language,  an,di  are  oftcn  abford  when  tpan^ted 
ioto  on^Abev  language.  Reai  d(iftiiid:iohs  ar^  e^iiai- 
\y  good  in  all  language»,  aod;  foffer  no.  huvt  by 
tranllatiOQ*  They  ditisigiuib  tb^  difievent  fpeci;«» 
CQt^Afipei  under  üm^  genefal  ootioa^  or  tbedüfer^ 
ent  parts  aontained  in  oae^whole. 

Makiy  of  Aciftotle^s  dükiiväuma  ace  vecbal  meMt- 
ly ;  and  therefore,  more  proper  materials  foradäo- 
tiQßwy  of  (be  Greek  language^  tbaa  übe  a  phibfo» 
fi^ical  tteakife^i  At  kaft,  they-  ouf  bt  nevec  to.  have 
bMa  tcaixiflited  i^to  otiißt  languages,  when  tfae 
idiQia  q£  tbtf  langiugq  wül  not  juftify  them.:  for 
tbsi  is  to  adulterate  the  language,  to  introdüce  fo- 

reign 


teiga  idioins  intöitwithoot  npcdfity  ^r  ufe,  and 
to  make  it  ambiguous  where  it  was  not«  Tb6 
diftiiidions  •  in  the  end  of  the  Calegories  of  the 
föur  words,  prius^ßmul,  motus,  anä^babere,  are  all 
TerbaL  .    ; 

Tbe  modes  or  fpecies  otprius^  accofding  to  Ari* 
Ifcotle,  are  five.  One  thing  may  be  prior  to  ano«^ 
ther ;  firft,  in  point  of  time ;  fecondly,  in  point 
of  dignity;  thirdly»  in  point  of  otder;  and  fo 
forth.  The  modes  bf  ßmul  areonly  three.  It 
feems  tbis  Word  Was  not  ufed  in  fbe  Greek  with 
fo  great  latitude  as  the  other,  although  they  are  re* 
lative  terms. 

The  modes  or  fpecies  of  motion  he  makes  to  be 
fix,  to-wity  generation,  corroption,  increafe,  de- 
creafe,  alteration,  and  change  of  place. 

The  modes  or  fpecies  of  baving  are  eight.  i.  Ha* 
ving  a  quality  or  habit,.  as  baving  wifdom.  2.  Ha- 
ving  quantity  or  magnitude.  3.  Having  things 
adjacent«  as  having  a  fword.  4.  Having  things  as 
parts,  as  having  hands  or  feet. ,  5«  Having  in  a 
pari  or  on  a  part,  as  having  a  ring  on  one*s  fingen 
6.  Containing,  as  a  caik  is  faid  to  have  wine: 
7^Pofleffingy  as  having  lands  or  houfes.  8.  Having 
a  wife. 

Aqother  diftindion  of  this  kind  is  Ariflotle^i 
diftindlion  of  caufes;  of  which  he  makes  foür 
kindsy  eificient,  material,  formal,  and  final.  Thefe 
diftiniäions  may  deferve  a  place  in  a  didlionary  of 

the 
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the  Greek.langpage.;  bat  in£Dgli(h  or  Latin  they 
adalterate  thc  laDguag«.  Tet  fo  fond  wert  the 
fchoolmen  of  diftindions  of  this  kind»  that  they 
/  added  to  Ariftotle's  enumeration,  an  impulfivc 
caufe,  an  exemplary  caufe,  and  I  don't  know  how 
maoy  more.  We  feem  to  have  adopted  into  £ng- 
li(h  a  final  caufe ;  bat  it  is  merely  a  term  of  art» 
borrowed  from  the  Feripatetic  philofophy,  without 
neceffity  or  ufe :  for  the  Englifh  word  end  is  aa 
good  as  ßnal  cauß,  though  not  fo  long  nor  fo 
learned. 

Sect.  4.     On  Definitions. 

It  remains  that  we  make  fome  remarks  on  Ari- 
ftotle's  definitions,  which  have  expofed  him  to 
much  cenfare  and  ridicule«  Tet  I  think  it  rouft 
be  allowed,  that  in  things  which  need  definition 
and  admit  of  it,  bis  definitions  are  commonly  ju-* 
dicious  and  accurate ;  and  had  he  attempted  to 
define  fuch  things  only,  bis  enemies  had  wanted 
great  matter  of  triumph.  I  believe  it  roay  like- 
wife  be  faid  in  bis  favour,  that  until  Locke'a  eflay 
was  wrote,  there  was  nothing  of  importance  de« 
livered  by  philofophers  with  regard  to  definition, 
beyond  what  Ariftotle  has  faid  upon  that  fubjetä. 

He  confiders  a  definition  as  a  fpeech  declaring 
what  a  thing  is.  Erery  thing  eflential  to  the  thing 
defined,  and  nothing  more,  muft  be  contained  in 
tbe  definition.    Now  ^  the  eflence  of  a  thing  con- 

fift^ 


fiilt  öf  ;there  tvm  ^ts :  Fiirfl,  Whilt  i^  cotximoh'  to 
itm^itb  other  thing!»  öf  Hie  raitie  kind;  and»  fe- 
cm^lfi  Wbat  diftinguiihkii  it  firotti  othter  things  of 
tbe  Ihttie  kind.  t'hfe  firft  is  called  ttie  getms  of 
tfct  khüig,  the  fedond  itsfpetific  diffcrince,  Thfe 
definitioi\  thet^fore  töhfifts  of  thefb  two  [iarts.  And 
fbt  fitiditil^  thötti^  wfe  ihüß  häve  tetoüirfe  td  ttie 
t6n  calegbrieis ;  in  oili  ör  other  öf  which  every 
thiii^  ih  natüire  is  to  bd  fbiihd.  £dch  cät^gory  iä 
%  geimsy  ahd  is  divided  ihtö  io  many  fpecies,  whtch 
are  diftinguilhed  by  their  fpecific  differences.  jEach 
of  thefe  fpecies  is  again  fobdivided  into  fo  many 
fpecies,  with  tegard  tö  wKich  it  is  a  genus.  Tliis 
divifion  aad  fubdivifion  COBttnties  until  we  cotne 
to  tbe  loweft  fpecies»  whibh  can  only  be  diVided 
into  iodividoals,  diftingUifhed  fh>m  one  anoiher^ 
not  by  any  fpecific  differente,  but  by  acciden- 
tal  diSferences  of  time,  place,  and  othet  ctrcum^ 
ftances. 

The  category  itfelf  being  tfae  htgheft  gen«^  1% 
in  no  refpeS:  a  fpebies,  and  the  loweft  fpecies  is  in 
no  refpeä  a  g^nus;  büt  every  intermediäte  order 
is  a  genus  compared  wich  thofe  that  are  below  it^ 
and  a  fpecies  compared  with  thofe  above  it.  To 
find  the  definition  of  ady  thing;  therefore,  you  muft 
take  the  genus  which  is  iiftinediately  above  its 
place  in  the  categ^ry»  Äöd  the  fpecific  düffertncei 
by  which  it  is  diftinguilhed  from  other  fpecies  of 
the  fame  genw.  Thefe  two  make  a  perfeä;  d^« 
nition.    This  I  take  to  be  the  fubftance  of  Ari- 

ftotle's 
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flotkfs  fyftem  ^  and  ptobablj  ths  ff ftean  of  the  Py^ 
thagorean  fchool  before  Ariftotle,  concerning  defi« 
nitiosu 

But  notwithitandtdig  tfae  fpeckiat  appcarande  oC 
thifi  fyftem,  it  haa  itt  defcdt.  Not  to  reptat  what 
wa»  before  faid  of  tbe  itnperfisdion  of  tho  divifion 
of  tfaingft  into  ten  categones^  tbe  fubdivifions  of 
each  category  aie  no  lefs  impecfe^.  Ariftotle  bat 
giveii  (ame  fobdivifiona  of  a  few  of  tbem ;  and,  aa 
far  as  he  goes,  hi«  fiDlIowera  pretty  ufianimoufly 
take  tbe  fame  road«  Bat  whcn  tfacy  attampt  to 
go  fanber,  tbey  take  Tcty  differeixt  i oads.  It  ia 
erident,  tbat  if  tbe  ferita  of  eaeh  eategöry  coald  be 
eompleied,  and  tbe  dirifion  of  tbings  intö  cdtego^ 
ries  could  be  made  perfed,  ftill  tbe  b?|}facft  gennd 
in  eacb  categcirf  could  not  be  defined,  becaaie  it 
19  not  a  fpecie» ;  not  eould  indfridual?  be  defined^ 
beeattfe  (hey  bav«  nö  fpedfic  difference.  Tbere 
ace  alfe  mäny  fpecies  of  tbf figs^  wbofe  fpeciiic  äiS^ 
ference  cannot  be  expvelfed  in  ladguage,  even 
^ben  it  h  evident  to  fenfe,  oc  to  tbe  •  underftaiid«» 
ing.  Thn»  green,  red,  and  blue^  me  very  dMitiA 
ipüfcies  of  cotonr ;  bat  wbo  can  esprefs  ia-  vonda 
wberern  green  dtfförs  from  red  ov  bkie? 

Without  borrowirrg  light  fron*  tbe  anGfent  fy- 
ftens,  we  may  pereeive,  tbac  every  definition  mnft 
confitt  of  wordis  tbat  need  nor  definivioa  }  and  tbat 
to  define  tbe  cornnK»  wofd^  of  a  laiygoage  tbat 
bare  no  ambigntty,  iy  triflh^g,  iif  k}  cevld  be  doire'; 
the-  only  ufe  ef  a  defiaitioiv  being  td  give  a  ch» 

and 
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and'  adequate  conception  of  the  meaning  of  s 
Word. 

The  logicians  indeed  diftinguifh  between  the 
definition  of  a  word,  and  the  definition  of  a  thing ; 
confideringthe  foimer  as  the  mean  office  of  a  lexi-» 
cograph^r,  bot  the  laft  as  the  grand  work  of  a  phi« 
lofopher.  Bot  wbat  they  bare  faid  about  the  de- 
finition of  a  thing,  if  it  bare  a  meaning,  is  beyond 
fliy  comprehenfion.  All  the  roles  of  definition 
agree  to  the  definition  of  a  word ;  and  if  they 
mean  by  the  definition  of  a  thing,  the  giving  aa 
adequate  conception  of  the  nature  and  eflence  of 
any  thing  that  exifts  ;  tbit  is  impoffible,  and  is  the 
▼ain  boaft  of  men,  unconfcious  of  the  weakqefs  of 
human  underftanding« 

The  works  of  God  are  bot  imperfedly  known 
by  US.    We  fee  their  outfide ;  or  perhaps  we  dif- 
cover  fome  of  their  quaUties  and  relations,  by  Ob- 
servation and  experiment  aflifted  by  reafonjng: 
but  eyen  of  the  fimpleft  of  them  we  can  give  no 
definition  that  comprehends  its  real  eflence.    It  is 
juftly  obfenred  by  Locke,  that  nominal  eflences 
only,  which  are  the  creatures  of  our  own  minds, 
are  perfedly  comprehended  by  us,  or  can  be  pro* 
{>erly  defined ;  and  even  of  tbefe  there  are  many 
too  fimple  in  their  nature  to  admit  of  definition. 
When  we  cannot  give  precifion  to  our  notions  by 
:a  definition,  we  muft  endeavour  to  do  it  by  atten- 
iive  refledion  upon  them,  by  obferving  minutely 
iheir  Agreements  and  diff^rences,  and  efpecially  by 
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a  rigbt  underftmding  dF.^  pontfer^iof  our  qwa 
minds,  by  which  fuch  notiofis  tve  fornled. 

Tbe  principles^Iaid  down  by  hookt  witb  rfgard 
to  definition»  and  wit^h  regard  to  the.abufe  of 
words,  carry  convidion  aioog  witb  tbem.  I.  take 
thena  to  be  one  of  tbe  moft  important  improv«- 
ments  made  in  logic  fincc  the  days  af  Ariftotl^ : 
not  fo  much  belaufe  tbcy  enlafcge  our  kttowledge; 
as  becaufe  they  make  us  fenfible  of  our  ignorance ; 
and  (hew  that  a  great  part  of  wbat.  fpeculative 
men  haire  admired  ad  profound  philofopby,  is  only 
a  darkening  of  koowledge  by  words  wilbout  un* 
dcrftanding. 

If  Ariftotle  had  underftood  thefe  principles^ 
many  of  bis  d^finitions,  wbich  furni(h  matter  of 
triuoiph  to  bis  enemies»  bad  never  feen  tbe  ligbt : 
let  US  inipute  them  to  tbe  times  rather  than  to  tbe 
man.  The  fublinje  Piato»  itis  faid,  tboaght  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  have  the  dcfinition  of  a*  man,  and  could 
find  none  better  than  Animal  implumc  bipes  ;  upon 
which  Diogenes  fent  to  bis  fcbool  a  cock  with  bis 
feathers  plucked  off,  defiring  to  know  whetber  it 
was  a  man  or  not. 


Sect.  5.     Ob  tbe  Strukture  of  Speech. 

The  few  hints  contained  in  the  beginning  of  the 
book  concerning  Interpretation  relating  to  the 
ftru£lure  of  fpeech,  have  been  left  ont  in.treatifea 
öf  logicy  as  belonging  rather  to  granmar ;  yet  I 
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apprehend  tbift  is  a  rieh  field  of  philofopbical  fpe- 
culation.  Language  being  the  exprefs  image  of 
human  thought,  the  analyfis  of  the  one  muft  cor- 
irefpond  Co  tbat  of  the  other.  Nouns  adjedive  and 
fubftantive,  verbs  aäive  and  pafiBive,  with  thei^r  va- 
rlous  lAoods,  tenfes,  and  perfons,  muft  be  expref- 
five  of  a  like  variety  in  the  modes  of  thought. 
Thingr  tbat-  are  diftingufihed  in  all  languages, 
fuch  as  fubftance  and  quality,  adion  and  paffion, 
caufe  and  efTed;  muft  be  diftinguifbed  by  the  na- 
tural powers  of  the  human  mind.  The  philofbphy 
of  grämmar,  and  that  of  the  human  underftand- 
ing,  are  more  nearly  allied  than  is  commonly  ima- 
gined. 

The  ftruöure  of  language  was  purfued  to  a  con- 
fiderable  e&tent,  by  the  ancient  commentätors  up- 
on  tbis  book  of  Äriftotle.  Their  fpeculations  up- 
on  this  fübjed,  which  are  neither  the  leäft  inge- 
nious  nor  the  leaft  ufeful  part  of  the  Peripatetic 
philofophy,  were  negleded  for  many  ages,  and  lay 
buried  in  ancient  manufcripts,  er  in  books  little 
known,  tili  they  were  lately  brought  to  light  by 
the  learned  Mr  Harris  in  bis  Hermes. 

The  definitions  given  by  Ariftotle,  of  a  noun,  of 
a  verb,  and  of  fpeech,  will  hardly  bear  examina- 
tion.  It  is  eafy  in  praAice  to  diftinguifh  the  va* 
rious  parta  of  fpeech  ^  but  very  difficult,  if  at  all 
poffibie,  to  gtve  atcurate  definitions  of  tbem» 

He  iofafeiires  juftly.  tbat  beiides  tbat.kindof 
fpeech  ;called  ?i  propoßüon,  which  is  alwuyst^ither 

true 
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true  er  falfe,  there  are  other  kinds.  which  are  nei* 
ther  trae  nor  faUe ;  fuch  as,  a  prayer,  or  wj(h  ;  to. 
which  we  may  add^  a  queftion,  a  coniinandy  a  pro« 
mtfe,  ä  contraAy  and  many  others.  -  Thefe  Aci^> 
ftotle  pronoufices  to  have  hdtfaing.to  do.tvithvhls. 
fubjedy  and  remits  thetn  to  oratory,  or  p0etB>t ;; 
and  fo  they  haye  remained  babiflied  fcom  thOftt^ 
giond  of  philofopby  it%  this  day :  yeti  appibh^n^: 
that  an  analyfi$  öP  Aicb  fpedcfhqs^  and  of  thb^dpierciw 
tions  of  miind  which  they  exprefs^i  wouldHbcfiDC 
real  ufe,  and  pf^fhaps  woald  difcover  bawviinprr» 
fe6t  an  emimerätidi^  the  logioians  have  given\i)f 
the  powers  of  homan'  underftänding«  whcn .thejr. 
reduce  thetn  toßniple  apptehenffion,  judgment^  atid 
reafoning. 

Stet.  6,     Ott  Propüßiions^ 

Mathematiclans  ufe  the  vtoxd,  propoßtion  in  a  lar- 
ger  fenfe  than  logfcians.  A  problem  is  called  a 
propoßtion  in  mathematics,  but  in  logic  it  is  not  a 
propofition:  it  is  one  of  thofe  fpeeches  which  are 
not  enunciätive,  and  which  Ariftotle  remits  to  ora- 
tory  or  ppetry. 

A  propofijiöh,  äccordingto  Ariftotle,  is  affjfefech 
wherein  one  thin^  is  äffirmed  or  d^nied  bf  ano- 
ther.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguiih  th^  tfting  af* 
firmed  or  denied,  which'  19  dalkd  the  predicäie; 
from  the  thing  of  y/hich  it  is  affirmed  ördöiiied; 
which  is  called  tbe  fubjeä  ^  and  thefe  two  are  calU 
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ed  the  terms  of  tbe  propoßHon.  Hotice  likdwife  it 
appears,  that  propofitions  are  either  affirmative  of 
negative  ;  and  this  is  calied  tbeir  qualUy.  All  af- 
firmative propofitions  have  tbe  fame  qaalitjr,  fa 
likewife  have  all  negative ;  but  an  affirmative  and 
a  ne^ttve  are  contrary  in. tbeir  quality. 

'Wben  the  fubjeA  öf  a  pcopofition  is  a  general 
term,  the -predicate  is  affirmed  or  denied,  either  of 
the  whole,  or  of  ä  pairt.  Hence  propofitions  are 
diftingüifiied  into  univerfal  and  particular.  AU 
men\aremortal/\^^LaxinviexüX  propofition;  Some, 
nun  are  learned,  is  a  particular ;  and  tbis  is  calied 
tbe  quantity  oftbe  propqfitiofu  All  univerfal  pro* 
pofitions  agree  in  quantity,  as  alfo  all  particular  : 
but  an  univerfal  and  a  particular  are  faid  to  differ 
in  quantity.  A  propofition  is  calied  indefinite^ 
when  tbcre  is  no  mark  either  of  univerfality  or 
particularity  annexed  tö  the  fubjedl :  thus,  Man  is 
of  few  days^  is  an  indefinite  propofition  \  but  it 
muft  be  underftood  either  as  univerfal  or  as  parti- 
cular, and  therefofe  is  not  a  third  fpecies,  but  by. 
Interpretation  is  brought  under  one  of  the  other 
two. 

.j  There  are  alfo  fingular  propofitions,  which  have 
not  a  general  term  but  an  individual  for  their  fub* 
jeö  ;  as,  Alexander  was  a  great  conqueror.  Tbefc 
are  confidered  by  lo^icians  as  univerfal,  becaufe, 
the  fubjed  being  indivifible,  the  predicate  is  af- 
firmed or  d.enied  of  the  whole,  and  not  of  a  parc 
only.    Thus  all  propofitions,  with  regard  to  qua- 

lity. 
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litj,  are  either  affirmative  or  negative ;  and  witfa 
regard  to  quantity,  are  aniverfal  or  particular; 
and  uking  in  both  quantity  and  quaiity,  they  utfi 
univerfal  affirmatives,  or^  univerfal  negatives,  or. 
particular  affirmatives,  or  particular  negatives,. 
Ttiefe  fourkinds^  after  the  days  of  Ariftotle»  camel 
to  be  named  by  the  names  pf  the  fouir;firfl!  vpwelsy 
A,  Et  I»  O,  according  to  the  foUowing  diAicb  :      f 

/fffitit  '/if  nigat  E^  fed  umverßJker  amiig  / 
jffiritlfnggalOpJidfartiCftüuriUrMffop 

When  the  young  logician  is  thus  far  infttitnäed 
in  the  nature  of  propofitioos,  he  is  apt  to  Xhxvik 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  analyfing.  my  propofitioQ,, 
and  ihewing  it&  fubjed  and  predicate«  iis  quaptity 
and  quality  *^  and  indeed,  unlefs  he  can  ^o  this,  h^ 
will  be  unable  to  apply  the  rules  of  logic  to  uCe. 
Tet  he  will  find,  there  are  fome  difficulties  in  this 
analyfis,  which  are  overlooked  by  A^iftotle  altoge- 
ther ;  and  although  they  are  fometimeß  touched, 
they  are  not  removed  by  bis  followers.  For, 
j.  There  are  propofition».  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  fubjedt  and  a  predicate ;  as  in  thefe,  It  rains^ 
Itfnows.  2.  In  fome  propofitiona  either  term  may 
be  made  the  fubjedl  or  the  predicate  as  you  like 
bell;  as  in  this,  Virtüeis  tbe  road  to  bappinefs. 
3.  The  fapfie  ejcample  may  fcrve  to  ihew,  that  it  is 
fometimes  difBcult  to  fay,  whetber  a  propoßtion 
be  univerfal  or  particular.  4.  The  quality  of  femf 
propoQtioos  is  fo  dpbious,  that  logicians  have  ne- 
V«r  been  a.bl«  to^gr^,  wjli^tlier  tb^y  l^e  affirmative 
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or  negative ;  as  in  this  propoStich,  fVbatever  is  in^ 
^entient is.  not  animaL  5.  As.  there.  i%  one  clafs  of 
pmpofitions'  wbich  faave  only  tliro  terms»  to  wit, 
ooe  fubjeä  and' one  predicate,  which  are  called  ca- 
t€g&rkalprop6ßtions  ;  fo  thcre  äretnany  clafles  that 
have  roore  than  two  teims.  Wt)at  Ariftotlcdeli- 
vers  in  this'book  is  ^applicable  only  to  categortcal 
propofitiods  ;  and  to  tbem  only  the  rules  concern^ 
ing  the  converflon  of  propofitions,  and  conceming 
the  figures  and  mode»  of  fyiiogirm«,  are  aGcommo« 
dated.  '  The  fubfequent  w riters  of  logic  have  ta- 
ken  riotice  qf  fome  of  the  many  clafles  of  complex 
p¥dpofitionSy  önd .  have  given  rules  adapted  to 
th^m  ;  bu(«  finding^  this  work  erid^efs,  they  haue 
klt^tts  to  mai^^ge  the  reil  by  the  iraks  of  comnioii 
fehfe.  '  .     :  . 
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AGCOUm*  OF  THE  FIRST  AMALYTIC^. 
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SfiCT,  I.     Ofihe  Converfion  ofVropoßtions. 

*        •     •  •  •     •      ' 

IN*  attempting  to  give  fome  account  of  the  Ana- 
lytics  and  of  the  Topics  of  Ariftotle,    inge-. 
nuitjr  requires  me  tp  coafeßi  that  though  I  have 

ofteQ 
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of^en  purpbfed  to  read  the  ^hole  witb  Oive«  and 

to  underftand  what  is  intenigiUe,  yet  my  couragc 

and  patience    always  failed  before  I  bad  done« 

Why  ihould  I  throw  away  fo  much  tirhe  and 

painful  attention  upon  a  thin^of  A>  tittlerreal  ufe  i^ 

If  I  had  lived  in  thofe  ages  when  thte  Jkmnvüedge  of 

AriftotIe*s  Organon  entkied  ^  man  to-khe-  higheft 

rank  in  philofopfay,  ambUkm  might  hav^  induced 

me  to  employ  upoo  it  fome  years  of  peinfifff  ftudyr; 

and  lefsy  I  eoncetve,  ivould  not  be  (äffickdt.    Such 

refledions  as  thefe,  äiw&fsget  the  l]fettii)^of  my  re« 

folution;   when  the  fii-flrardor  btfgaln  to^bol;     Ai| 

I  can  la^  is,  that  I  hanre  read'ibriie  parU  öf  Ihedi^ 

fercnt  books'ivith  cfrre,  fenÄe  ?fltghtl>,  «fcd.Tome 

perhaps  not  aft  allJ    l'WWc?  glaAi^d^ö^iöifi'rtleiti^hdt 

often,  and  when'any  thihg'att\äfted*ttfy^alicntiö^ 

have  dipped  into  it  tili  wy  app^tke-W^s'^rifted. 

Of  all  rkdmgWMfethfe'nidJfdty  an«<«Wlttoftpain 

ful/emjployirig'ati  itlfinite  iabo*lrvO*^JdÖti«5ttftratttiti 

about  tfaiVi^s  df^ihi  nioft  ab'ftraÄ*  n*ikPe>  dfelivewrd 

in  a  lacdriic^'ft^ie,  '^tfd  ohen,^  Itttink/W^ih  affbft- 

ed  obfcürity ;   and  all  to  'ptove^g^Mralipröpofi- 

tions,  Which"' when  applied  to*partr<>ul<^t^TnAainoe& 

appear  felf-eviderit.  V      '         ''   :  •  >      '  ^ ; 

There  Is^'probably  biit^little  in'thiiJ  Oategoms 

or  in  the  book  of  Intetpi^t^ibb/  ^that  Arift^tle 

could  claim'a?  bis  öüv^o  ih^^ftitiöA  Y*^*Ät  ri»  ivhoie 

theory  of  fyllogifrti's^^he^cliims  as'hrioivn/and.as 

the  fruit  of  much  time  ^^nd  labour«"  AäfA-  indeod 
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ift  ift  a  JUteJij:  fabri^,  a  nfooumept  qF  ;a  gceat  genius, 
vbiob  Wie  cQuld  wi&  .iio  hfiye  bcen  fnorieuf^ullj 
employed«  There  inufc  b^  fomething  ho^evcr 
adapted  to  pltmfe  tbe  hniqai^  underft^nding,  or  tp 
fla$tf t  boinDon  »pride^  in  sr  wor^  wfaich  pe^pied 
Ipen.of  fpQCAiiation.for.xnore  than  ^  t^oufand jear^. 
SThcft  bodcsr  are  paJili^d  jiffafytifs,  b^auff^  t|)e  Iqt 
icotion  of  them  is.p  irqfolve  all  reafonjpg  JQto  \tf 
fivaplt  ^ognedi^ftt;. 

i  T%ic.firÄboQ|:of  ^hcFirft.Ai^alytic^,  cwf|ftiq^ 
of.  forty-Si^  <;hapur^,  ip^y  ,be  divi^ed  ini^o  fopr 
l^^rts  ^!(lh^  f^r-ft  tre^ting.  pf  tke.conyerfion  of  prc^r 
poüüdni'i  Ihe fccpnd,  of  ;be  ftruilure of  fylto^ifrps, 
in  allittke  iW^f^W  ßgnres  fofl  .inode$)  tbe  third, 
rf.tbejÄoycitücBi  pf,a  mifiilp  tormj  and  tbe  i^ft| 
pf tberrfo^utEifWi^f fyliog4ffl[vs.  .  We  fti^ll.gjyc  ^ 
.bricf  aöcouot  ofcjjcl^. 

Tq «OOWW  ;a  proppfitiqn,  isito.in,fer  frqrn  it  anq- 
thier  proppfiticjin^  wbofe  fubjt4|  js  the  predic^te  of 
tlie  /fii:ft#  3fld  wbofe  pr^du^afi^  U  the  fubje^  pf  ^bp 
firft»  Xbis,  iß  redpced  1^7  iAfiftptlc  to  tbre.c  rylps. 
I.  An  ilnifßrfal  negatiyic  :raay  be  conyc;rt^d  into 

/an  uoi^xr/al  nfgJ^tive  :    ^hjus,  Nq  mfin  ii  aqua^r^^^ 
ped;   tberefore,  No  quadruped.i^  m  j^am     2.  Ap 

,iiniyei:fol>  affifn?pt^ve:  can  b^  :cony?rt^^  pn.ly  intq 
a  partitulra.i?.a%mf»tiypj:  t!>us,  :4H  m^n  arc  mortui ; 

^.thÄrcfcÄtk  :Sme  fwm^hinf^  ^re  men.     3.  A- pari 
ti*Ä4»i;(i»ffirm«ti.ve  uiay  be  «opverted  into,  a.parti.- 

:<5alai:i  Ältoati!?p  ras,  §ame.f^n  ureßffti  theyeforc, 

'ijojwtf  pß  per  Jons  are  menj     Whcn  a  propofitioi^ 


»» 
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may  bc  convcrtcd  without  changing  itt  quantity, 
this  is  caUc!d  ßmple  converßon ;  but  when  the 
qüantity  is  diminifhed,  as  in  the  univerfal  affirma* 
tive,  it  is  <iaUed  converfion  per  accidens. 

There  is  ahotherkind  of  converfion,  omitted 
in  this  place  by  Ariftotle,  but  fupplied  by  his  fol- 
Jowers,  called  converßon  by  contrapoßtion^  in  which 
jthe  term  that  Is  contradiAory  to  the  predicate  is 
put  for  the  fubjeÄ,  and  the  quality  of  the  propo- 
fition  is  changed  ;  as,  AU  animals  are  fentient ; 
therefore,  What  is  infentientunotanccnithal.  A 
fourth  rule  of  converfion  therefore  is,  That  an 
univerfal  affii*mative,  and  a  particular  negative, 
may  be  .converted  by  contrapoötion^ 


Sect.  2.     Of  tbe  Figur  es  and  Modes  o/pure  Sylloy 
gifinu 

A  fyllogtfm  is  an  argument,  or.reafoning,  con- 
fiiling  of  three  propofitions,  the  lall  of  which,  call- 
ed tbe  conclüß&n^  is  inferred  from  the  two  preced«* 
ing,  which  are  called  tbe  premifes ^  The  conclu« 
fion  having  two  terms,  a  fubjed  and  a  predicate, 
its  predicate  i^  called  the  major  term,  and  its  fuhr 
j€<a  the  ndmr  term.  In  order  to  prove  the  con- 
elufion,  each  of  its  terms  is,  in  the  premifes,  com^ 
pared  with  a  third  term,  called  the  middle  term, 
By  this  means  one  of  tbe  premifes  will  have  fot 
its  two  terms  the  major  t^r^)  and  the  middle  term ; 

and 


■ 

aucL^thiS)  premife  is  paU)e4.  the  majqr  preQ;iife«  qr 
the  ^Jor.  propofition  of  the  ffj[loj;ifiru:;  .Theother 
premife  .rauft  h^ve.  for  ;ts  two  xcni^s  the  miopr 
term  and  the  middle  terra^  and  it  ia  Qftikd  the  mi- 
nor,  propofition.  Tbus.  the  fyllogiim  conlilis  of 
three  propofitions,  diftingujfli^d,  by  the  names  of 
the  major y  the  minqr^  ai^d  .the  conclufion :  and  aU 
though  each  of  thefe  hastwo  terms,  afubjedl  aad 
a  predicate,  yet  three  ajreonly  three  difFerent 
terms  in  all.  The  piajor  term  i^  älways  the  pre- 
dicate  of  the  conclufioni  and  is  alfo  eitjier  the  Tab* 

•  '     •  -  •  .  '    .    ^»       ,    f 

jedl  or  predicate  of  the  major  propofition.  The 
minor  tern^  vs  always  ,the  fubjedl  of  .the  conclufion, 
and  is  alfo  either  the,fubjeftor  predicate  of  the 
minor  propofition.  The  middle  term  never  enters 
into  the  conclufion»  but  ftands  in  both  premifes, 
either  in  the  pofition  of  fubjeÄ  or  bjP  predicate. 
According  to  the  various  pofitions  which  the 
middle  term  may  haveinthe  premifes;  fyllpgifms 
are  faid  to  "be  of  various  iigures.  No3V  alt  th^rpoC- 
fible  pofitions  of  the  middle  term.are\c>nly  .four  : 
for,  firft,  it  may  be  the  fubjedt  of  the.tn^jor  pro- 
pofition, and  the  predicate  of  the.minor^  and  then 
the  fyllogifm  is  of  the  firft  figure.;  or  it  may  be 
the  pred  icate  of  both.premifes,  andrthen  the  fyllo- 
gifm is  of  the  fecondiigure  ;  or  it  iriay  be  the  fub- 
jecl  of  both,  which  makes  a  fyllosifin  of  the  third 
figure ;  or  it  may  be  the  predionte  of  the  major 
propofition,  and  the  fubjedl  of  the  minor,  which 
m^kes  the  fpurth  figure.    Ariftotle  takes  no  notice 

of 
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of  the  fourth  figure.  .  It  was  added  by  the  famou^ 
Galen^  and  is  often  callcd  tbe  Galenical ßgure» 

There  is  another  divifion  of  fyllogifros  ac^ord^ 
ing  to  their  modes.  The  mode  of  a  fy Uogjfm  i$ 
determihcd  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
propoiitions  of  which  it  confifts..  £ach.  of  the 
three  propoiitions  muft  be  either  an.uniyerfal  af- 
firmativei  or  an  univerfal  negative,  oi:  a  particular 
affirmative,  or  a  particular  negative.  Thefe  four 
kinds  of  propoiitions,  as  was  before  obferved,  havp 
been  named  by  the  four  vowels,  A,  E,  I,  Q ;  by 
which  means  tbe  mode  of  a  fyllogifm  is  marked 
by  any  three  of  thofe  four  vowels.  Thus  A,  A^ 
A,  denotes  that  mode  in  which  the  tTiajor,  minor, 
and  con^cliii^fiony.  a^e  all  univerfal  affirmatives;  £, 
A,  £,  denotes*  that.  .mode  in  which  tbe  major  and 
concli^fion  are  univerfal  negatives,  and  the  miDor 
is  an  univerfal  affirmative. 

To  know  all  the  poffihle  modes  of  fyllogifm,  we 
muft  find  how  maoy  different  combination^  oi^y 
be  made  of  three  out  of  the  four  vowels,  and 
from  the  art  of  combination  the  number  is  found 
to  be  fixty-four.  So  many  poi&ble  modes  there 
are  in  every  figure ;  confequently  in  the  three  fi- 
gures  of  Ariflotle  there  are.one  hundredand  i>ine- 
ty-two,  and  in  all  the  fourifi^ures  two  hundred 
and  fifty-fix. 

Naw,  the  theory  of  fyllogifm  requires,  that  w§ 
(hew  what  ai^e  the  particular'  modes  in  each'  figure^ 
which  do,  or  do  not;  fo>rm  a  juil  and  conclufive  fyl« 

logifm. 
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logirfnt  that  fo  the  legitin^ate  maj  be  adopted« 
and  the  fpurious  rejeded.  This  Ariftotk  has 
Ihewn  in  the  firft  three  figures,  examining  all  the 
rhodes  one  by  one,  and  pafiing  fentcnce  upon  each  ; 
and  from  this  examination  be  colleAs  fome  rtiles 
which  may  aid  the  memory  in  dilti nguifhing  the 
falfe  from  the  true,  and  point  out  the  properties 
of  eäch'figure. 

The  firft  figure  has  bnly  four  legitimate  modes; 
The  major  propofition  in  this  figure  rauft  be'  uni- 
verfaly  and  the  minor  affirmative;  and  it  has  this 
property,  that  it  yields  conclufions  of  all  kinds, 
affirmative  and  negative,  univerfal  and  particular. 
'  The  fecond  figure  has  alfo  four  legitimate  modes* 
Its  major  propofition  muft  be  univerfal,  änd  one 
of  the  premifes  muft  be  negative.  It  yields  con- 
clufions both  univerfal  and  particular,  but  all  nc-» 
gative. 

The  third  figure  has  fix  legitimate  modes.  '  Its 
minor  muft  always  be  affirmative ;  and  it  yields 
conclufions  both  affirmative  and  negative,  but  all 
particular. 

Befides  the  rules  that  are  proper  to  each  figure; 
Ariftotle  has  given  fome  that  are  common  to  all, 
by  which  the  legitirwacy  of  fyllogifms  may  be  tried« 
Thefc  may,  1  think,  be  reduced  to  five*  i .  Therc 
muft  be  only  three  terms  in  a  fyllogifm.  As  each 
term  occurs  in  two  of  the  propofitions,  it  muft  be 
precifely  the  fame  in  both  :  if  it  be  not,  the  fyllo^ 
gifm  16  faid  to  have  four  terpas,  whtch  roakes  a 

vicious 
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ticiou^  fyUogifm.  2«  The  middle  term  muil  be, 
taktn  univerfally  in  one  of  the  premifes.  3.  Both, 
premifes  muft  not  be  particular  propofitions,  nor 
both  negative.  4.  The  conclufion  muft  be  parti- 
cular, if  either  of  the  premifes  be  particular ;  and 
negative,  if  either  of  the  premifes  be  negative. 
5.  Notermcan  be  taken  univerfally  in  the  conclu- 
fion, if  it  be  not  taken  univerfally  in  the  premifes. 
^  For  underftanding  the  feoond  and  fifth  of  thefe 
mies,  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  a  term  is  faid 
to  be  taken  univerfally,  not  only  when  it  is  the 
fubjed  of  an  univerfal  propofition,  but  when  it  is 
the  predicate  of  a  negative  propofition;  on  the 
other  band,  a  term  isfaid  to  be  taken  particularly, 
when  it  is  either  the  fubjed  of  a  particular^  or  the 
predicate  of  an  affirmative  propofition. 

Sect.  3.     O/'the  Invention  ofa  Middle  Term. 

The  third  part  of  this  book  contains  rules  ge* 
neral  and  fpecial  for  the  invention  of  a  middle 
term ;  and  this  the  author  conceives  to  be  of  great 
Utility.  The  general  rules  amount  to  this,  That 
you  are  to  confider  well  both  terms  of  the  pro-? 
poiition  to  be  proved ;  their  definition,  their  pro* 
perties,  the  things  which  may  be  affirmed  or  de- 
nied  of  them,  and  thofe  of  which  they  may"  be  af- 
firmed or  denied:  thefe  things  coUedted  together, 
are  the  materials  from  which  your  middle  term  is 
tobe,  taken.      .;•  '     . 

The  fpecial ;  i;ttles!  require .  you  to  confider  ,tbe 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  propofition  to  be  pro- 
ved, 


4%  k:i£KC£s.  {b.  3. 

We  have  likowife  precepts  givea  in  thi»  book, 
both  to  the  aflailant  in  a  fyllogiftical  dispute,  how 
to  carry  on  his  attack  with  art,  fo  as  to  obtain  the 
iddory ;  and  to  the  defendant^  faow  to  kcep  the 
enemy  at  fuch  a  diilance  as  that  he  ihall  never  be 
obliged  to  yield.  From  which  we  leam,  that 
Ariftotle  introduced  in  his  own  fchool,  the  prac-^ 
tice.of  fyllogiftical  difputation,  inftead  of  the  rhe- 
torical  difputations  which  the  fophifts  were  wont 
to  ufe  in  more  ancient  time»^ 


CHAP.    IV. 


REMARKS. 


Sect,  I.  0/tbe  Cönverßon  of  Prapqfitioni. 

WE  have  givei)  a  fummary  view  of  the  theor^- 
of  pure  fyllogifms  as  delivefed  by  Ari- 
ftotle, a  theory  of  which  he  Claims  the  fole  inven- 
tion.  And  I  believe  it  will  be  difficult,  in  any 
fcience,  to  find  fo  large  a  fyftem  of  truths  of  fö 
very  abftradt  and  fo  generd  a  nature,  dl  fortified 
by  demonftration,  and  all  invented  and  perfeded 
by  one  man.    It  fiiows  a  force  of  gemus  and  la- 
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bour  of  inveftigation,' eqüäl  to  the  itioft' ardaöus* 
attempts.     I  ftiall  noV  nialce  fcrtne  reiiiarks  upon 

lt.  '     • 

#  »  * 

As  to  the  conv^rfion  of  propofitions,  the  writers 
on  logic  commonly  fatisFy  themfelves  tvith  illu- 
ftrating  each  of  the  rules  by '  an'  example, ,  con- 
ceiving  them  to  be  felf-eviäent  wben'  at)pned  to 
palrticulär  cafcs.'  But  Ariftotle  has  given  demon- 
ftratrons  of  the  rules  he  irieritions.  As  a  'fpecU 
I  fhall  give  bis  demonftration  of  the  firft 


men, 


rule.  "  Let  A  B  be  an  univerfal  negative  pro- 
"  pofition;  I  fäy,  that  if  A  is  in  no'B,  'it  will  fol- 
"  low  that  B  is  in  no  A.  if  yoii  ddny  this  con- 
"'  fequence,  let  B  be  in  fome  A,  for  exarhple,  iii 
"  C  ;  then  the  firft  fuppofition  will  not  be  true; 
"  fot  C  is  of  the  B's.'*  In  this  demonftration^if 
I  underftand ,  it,  the  third  rule  of  converfion  is 
affumed,  that  if  B  is  in  fome  A,  then  A  muft  be 
in  fome  B,  wbich  indeed  is  contrary  to  the  firft 
fuppofition.  If  the  third  rule  be  aflumed  for 
proof  of  the  firft,  the  proof  of  all  the  three  gocs 
round  in  a  circle ;  for  the  fecond  and  third  rülcs 
are  proved  by  the  firft.  This  is  a  fault  in  rea- 
foning  whioh  Ariftotle  condemns,  and  which  I 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  Charge  himwith,  if 
I  could  find  arty  better  meaning  in  his  demon- 
ftration. But  it  is  indeed  a  fault  very  difficult  to 
be  avoided,  when  men  attempt  to  prove  things 
that  are  felf-evident. 
Vol.  iii.  D  The 


'  The  niles  of  coarerfion  cannot  be  applied  to  all 
propofitionsy  bat  only  to  thofe  that  are  categori^ 
tal ;  and  we  are  left  to  the  diredtion  of  common 
fenfe  in  the  converfion  of  other  propofitions.  To 
give  an  example  :  Alexander  was  the  fon  of 
Philip ;  theiefbrc  Philip  was  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander :  A  is  greater  than  B ;  therefore  B  is  lefs 
than  A.  Thcfe  are  converfions  which,  as  far  as 
I  knoWy  do  not  fall  within  any  rule  in  logic ;  not 
do  we  find  any  lofs  for  want  of  a  rule  in  fuch 
cafes« 

Even  in  the  cbnin^rficm  of  catcgorical  propofi- 
tions,  it  is  not  enougfa  to  tranfpofe  the  fubjeä:  and 
predicate.  Both  moft  nndergo  fome  change^  in 
Order  to  fit  them  for  their  new  llation :  for  in 
every  propofition  the  fnbjed:  muft  be  a  fubftaa>< 
tive,  or  have  the  force  of  a  fabftantive ;  and  the 
predicate  muft  be  an  adjedllve,  pr  have  the  force 
of  an  adjedive.  Hence  it  foUows,  that  when  the 
fubjed  is  an  individual,  the  propofition  adoHts  not 
of  converfion.  How,  for  inftance,  fhall  we  coa- 
vert  this  propofition,  God  is  omnifcient  ? 

Thefe  obfervations  fhow,  that  the  doörine  of 
the  converfion  of  propofitions  U  not  fo  coniplete 
as  it  appear6.  The  rules  are  laid  down  withbut 
any  limitation ;  yet  they  are  fitted  only  to  one 
clafs  of  propofitions,  to  wit,  the  categorical ;  and 
of  thefe  only  to  fuch  as  have  a  general  term  for 
their  fubjed* 

Sect. 
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Sect,  h,  On  Additions  made  iö  ArifUtlefs  Wbeory), 

Although  the  logicians  have  enlarged  the  firft 
and  fecond  patts  of  logic,  by  expiaining  fome 
technical  words  and  diftindlions  which  Ariftotle 
has  omitted,  and  by  giving  names  to  fome  kinds 
of  propofitions  which  he  overlooks  j  yet  in  what 
concerns  the  theory  of  categorical  fyllogifms,  he 
is  more  füll,  more  minute  and  particular,  than 
any  of  them  :  fo  that  they  feem  to  have  thought 
this  capitai  part  of  the  Organon  rather  redundant 
than  deficient. 

It  is  true,  that  Galen  added  a  fpurth  figure  to 
the  three  mentioncd  by  A^fiftotk.  But  l,here  is 
reafon  tp  think  th#f  i^if^qfX^  oi^^ted  KJ;ie  fourth 
figure,  not  thxQugh  iga^offance  Of  ioattejation,  but 
of  defign,  as  containing  only  fome  indirekt  modes, 
which,  whea  propedy  expreffpd,  fkll  into  the  firlt 
figur«. 

It  is  tTue  alfo,  that  Pet-er  Ramtis,  a  profefled 
eDemy  of  Ariftotle,  intröduced  fom«  netv  modes 
that  are  adapted  to  fingular  propofition« ;  and  that 
Ariftotle  takes  no  noiice  of  fingular  propofitions, 
ekher  ii^  his  rules  of  converfion,  ar  in  the  modes  of 
iyllogiffn/  But  the  friend«  of  Ariftotle  hav«  (he  wn^ 
that  this 'im^m>v€me«t  of  Ramus  is  more  fpccious 
thau  irfeful;  Skigular  propoßtions  have  the  force 
of  univer(Wl  pröpöfttions,  and  are  fubjeö  to  the 
fame  -i^ulesf.  ^l^he  deflhit4on  given  by  Ariftotle  of 
an  univerfal  propofition  applies  to  them ;  and 
^  D  2  therefore 
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therefore  he  might  think,  that  there  was  no  occa- 
fion  to  multiplj  the  modes  of  fyUogifm  upon  tbeir 
.  accouot. 

Thefe  att^mpts,  therefore,  fhow  rather  ioclina- 
tion  than  power,  to  difcover  any  matedal  defed  in 
Ariftotle*s  theory, 

The  moft  valuable  additipn  made  to  the  theory 
of  categorical  fyllogifms,  feems  to  be  the  invention 
of  thofe  tecbnical  names  given  to  the  legitimate 
modes,  by  which  they.may  be  eafily  reraembcred, 
and  which  have  been  comprifed  in  thefe  barbarous 
verfes. 

« 

Barharay  Celarent^  Darii,  Ferio^  dato  primae ; 
Cefare^  Cameßris^  FeßmOy  Barocoj  fecundae  ; 
Tertia  grande  fonans  recitat  Dan^^  Felapion; 
Adjüngens  lÜfamUf  Daü/h  Bocardo^  Ferifui, 

In  thefe  verfes,  every  legitimate  mode  belonging 
to  the  three  figures  has  a  name  given  to  it,  by 
which  it  may  be  diiling^ifhed  and  remembered. 
And  this  name  is  fo  cootrived  as  to  denote  its  na- 
ture :  för  the  name  haa  three  vowels,  which  denote 
the  kind  of  each  of  its  pjropofitions. 

Thus,  a  fyUogifm  in  Bocardo  mqft  be  made  up 
of  the  propoßtions  denöted  by  the  three  vowels,  O, 
A,  O;  that  is,  its  major  and  conclufipn  muft  be 
particular  negative  propofitions^  and  its  minor  an 
univerfal  affirmative  ;  and  being  in  the  third  figure» 
the  middle  term  muft  be  the  fubjeä  of  bpt^  pre- 
mifes*  ,  . 

This 
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This  is:  the  myftery  cohtained  in  the  vowels  of 
thofe  barbarous  words«  But  there  are  other  myf* 
teries  contained  in  their  confonants :  för,  by  theit 
ineans,.a  child  may  bd  taüght  to  reduce  ^tt^  fylio- 
gifm  of  the  fecond  or  third  figure  to  öfte  of  the* 
firft.  So  that  the  four  mode^  of  the  firft  figure  be- 
ing  dirciftly  proved  to  be  conclufive,  all  the'  modäs 
of  the  other  two  are  pröved  at  the  fatne  time,  by 
means  bf  this  Operation  of  reduftion.  For  the 
rules  aodi  manner  of  this  redüdtion,  and  the  diffe* 
rent  fpecies  of  it,  called  ^enßve  zndi  pfr  impoßble^ 
I  refer  to  the  logicians,  thät  I  may  not  difclofe  all 
their  myfteries. 

The  invention  containfed  in  thefe  verfes  is  fo 
ingenious^  and  fo  great  an  adminicle  to  the  dex- 
trous  management  of  fyllogifras,  that  I  think  it 
very  probable  that  Ariftotle  had  fome  contrivance 
of  this  kinti,  which  was  kept  asone  of  thefecret 
do<äri*nes  of  his'  fchool,  and  handed  down  by  tradi-; 
tion,  until  fome  perfön  brought  it  to  light.  This 
is  oflfered  only  as*  a  conje6lure,  leaving  it  to  thofe 
who  ate  better  acquainted  with  the  moft  ancient 
commentators  on  the  Analytics,  either  to  refute  or 
to  confirm  it,    - 

Sect.  3.  Qn  Examples  ufed  to  illußrate  this  Theory. 

We  may  obferve,  that  Ariftotle  hardly  ever 
gives  examples  of  reab  fyllogifms  to  illußrate  his 
rules.  In  demonftrating  the  legitimate  modes,  he 
takes  A,  B,  C,  för  the  terms  of  the  fyllogifm. 

'D  3  Thus, 


>  * 
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Tha^  tbe  firit  Wode  ,o(  the  firft  figorb  h  demön- 
itrat^d  by  htm  in  this  iftannfcr.  "  For/'  iays  he^ 
<*  i^  A  fs  attributed  to  cvery  Bj  and  B  to  «rery  G, 
^<  it  foflow»  näceflarily,  that  A  inay  be  attributed 
"  to  every  G.'*  For  difproving  the  illegitimate 
modes,  h;^  ilfes  tbe  fam^  manner ;  with  this  diffe« 
rencc,  tbrit  he  cömtnonly  for  bn  exanipte  gives 
three  reatteritis»  facb  Hs»  bonum^  bmbitus^  prüden^ 
Ha  y  of  wh.ich  three  tisrois  you  are  to  make  up  a 
fyUogiCm  of  the  figure  and  mode  in  queiltob»  ivfaicfa 
will  appear  to  be  inct>Bclufive. 

The  commentators  and  fyftematital  writers  in 
logic,  have  fupplied  this  defecä  ;  and  given  us  real 
examplesof  every  legitimate  mode  in  all  the  figulres, 
We  acknowledge  this  to  be  charitably  done,  in  Or- 
der to  allifl:  the  conception  in  matters  fo  very  ab- 
ftrad ;  bat  whether  it  was  prudently  doiie  for  the 
honour  of  the  art,  may  be  doubted»  1  am  »fraid 
this  was  to  uncover  the  nakednefs  of  the  theory  ; 
it  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  bring  ic  into 
contempt ;  for  when  one  confiders  the  iilly  and  un-r 
inftru(äive  reafonings  that  have  been  brotfght  forth 
by  this  grand  organ  of  fcience,  he  can  hat dly  for- 
bear  crying  out,  Parturiunt  montes^  et  tmfcitur  ri*- 
^iculus  mus.  Many  of  the  writers  of  logic  are 
acute  and  ingenious,  aod  mach  praäifed  in  thö 
fyllogifliical  art ;  and  there  muft  be  fome  reafon 
why  the  exampks  they  have  givea  of Jyllogifms  are 

fo  lean, 
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We  (hall  fpeftkof  ^he  rcafon  afterwards;  and 
ifaall  now  gWe  a  fyllogifm  m  each  figure  as  aa  ez- 
ample. 

No  work  of  God  is  bad ; 

The  natural  paifiam  md  appetites  of  men  are 
the  work  of  God  ; 

Therefore  none  of  tUm  is  bad. 
In  this  fjliogifm,  the  middle  term,  ^ork  of  God^ 
is  the  fubjed  of  the  major  and  the  predicäte  of  the 
minor ;  fo  that  the  fyllogifm  is  of  the  firft  figure« 
The  mcde  is  that  called  Celarent ;  the  major  and 
conclufion  being  both  univerfal  negatives^  and  the 
minor  an  univerfal  affirmative.  It  agrees  to  the 
rules  of  the  figure,  as  the  major  is  univerfal,  and 
the  minor  affirmative ;  it  is  alfo  agreeable  to  all 
the  general  rules^  fo  that  it  maintains  its  charac- 
ter  in  every  trial.  And  to  ihow  of  what  dudile 
materials  fyllogifms  are  made,  we  maj^  by  con* 
verting  fimply  the  major  propofition,  reduce  it  to 
a  good  fyliogifm  of  the  feeond  figure,  and  of  the 
mode  Cefare^  thus : 

Whatevcr  is  bad  is  »ot  the  work  of  God  j 

All  the  natural  pafilons  and  appetites  of  men  are 
the  work  of  God  ; 

Therefore  they  are  mot  bad; 
Anodier  example : 

Every  thiog  virtuouals  praifc-worthy  ; 

Some  pleafures  are  not  praife-wortfay. 

Thecefore  fome  pkafitres  are  not  virtuous. 

O4  Here 


'V 
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:  Here  thd  tniddk  tertti  prdlfe^kuorthy  being  the 
predioate  of 'bo«b'prdm:ir<^'  the  fyllogifm  is  of  the 
fecond  figure  ;  and  feeing  it  is  made  up  of  the  pro- 
poiitionSy  A,  O,  O,  the  moA€\%'Baroco.     It  will  be 
found  to  agree  both  with  the  generai  and  fpecial 
rules :  and  it  raay  be  reduced  intö  a  good  fylio-. 
gifm  of  the  firft  figure  upoö  Converting  the  major 
by  contrapofition,  thus ';    r.        *  .  .        .  '\ 
.  What  is  not  praife-wortby  is  not  virtupus  ; 
.  Soihe  pleafüres  are  not  praife-worthy  j 
•  .Thcireforefome  pleafures  are- not  virtuoits.] 
.  Thatthis  fyllogifm  is  conclüfive,  confimdn  fenfe 
pronounces,  and  all  logicians  muft  allow ;  but  it 
13  fon^cwhat  unpliable  to  rules,  and  requirels  a  lit* 
tle  ftraimng  to  make  it  tally  with  them. .       .     . 

That  it  is  of  the  firft  figure  is  bcyond  difpute'; 
but  to  what  mode  of.  that  figure  {hall  wc  Jeforit  ? 
This  is  t  qu^ftion  of  fome  difficulty,  For,  in  the 
firft  place,  the  premifes.fcem  to  be  both  negative, 
which  contradid:s  the-  thind  general  rule  ;  and 
moreover,  it  is  contrary  to  a  fpecial  rule  of  the  firft 
figure,  That  the  minor  fhoukl  be  negative.  Thefe 
are  the  difficultiea;  to  be  removed. 

Some  logicians  think,  that  the,two  negative  par-* 
ticles  in  the  major  are  equivalent  to  an  affirma- 
tive ;  and  that  therefore  the  major  propofition» 
What  is  not  praife-worthy^  is  nu  virtuous^  is-  to  be 
accounted.  an  affirmative  propofition.  This,  if 
granted,  folvesJ  one  diffioulty ;  but  the  othcr  re* 
mains,     The  moft  iqgenious  folution,  therefore,  is 

this : 


^ 
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this :  Let  the  middle  terin  bc  not  praife-worthy. 
Thus,  maktng  the  negative  partick  a  part  of  the 
middle  term»  the  fyUogifm  ftands  thus : 

Whatqver  is  not  praife- wort by  \s  not  victuoiis  ;  . 

Some  pltB^ares  2ive  not  prßi/e-wortby  ; 

Therefbre  fomei  pleafures  are  not  virtuous. 
By  this  analyfis,  the.  major  j)ecomes  an  tkniverfi^ 
negative,  the  minor  a  partjc^ilar  affirmative,  w^ 
the  coqclufion  a  particular  negative,  and  fo  we  have 
a  juft  fyUogifm  in  Ferio.        ♦ 

We  fee,  by  this  example,  thpt  the  quality  of  pro- 
pofitions  is  not  fo  invariable,  but  that,  when  occa-, 
fionrequires,  an  affirmative  niay  be  degraded  inta 
a  negative,  or  a  negative  exalted  to  an  affirmative. 
Another  exatnple : 

All  Africans  are  black  ; 

AU  Africans  are  men  ;        r       . 

Therefore  fome  n^en  are  black. 
This  is  of  the.third  figure,  and  of  the  mode  Da- 
rapti ;  and  it  may  be  reduoed  to  Darii  in  the  firft 
figure,  by  Converting  the  minor.  • 

All  Africans  are  black  ;,  .  , 

Some  men  are  Africans  : 

Therefore  fome  men, are  blacki 
By  this  time  I  apprehend  the  reader  has  got  as 
many  examples  of  fyllogifms  as  will  ftay  bis  appe- 
tite  for  that  kind  of  entertainment* 

Sect. 


r  ' 
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V 

SiEciT,  4.     On  th^  ßemof^ratioH  ^  ibe  Xbeory. 

Ariftotle  and  all  hii  foUowerB  bäve  tihoug^bt  it 
nec^Äryv  in  order  to  bring  tilis  tfeebry  of  c^tego- 
rical  fyllogiftfts  to  a  fcience,  ta  demonftrate^  both 
that  the  foUrteen  authorifed  modes  ooAclude  juft- 
I7,  aiid  that  notie  of  th6  reft  do.  Let  u6  now  &e 
hchv  this  has  bcen  eiiecuted, 

As  to  the  legitimate  modes,  Ariftotle  and  thofe 
who  foUow  him  the  moft  clofely,  demonftrate  th© 
four  modcs  of  the  firft  iSgure  dire6Uy  from  an  axiom 
Called  the  DiSium  de  omni  et  nulh.  The  amount 
of  the  axiom  is,  That  what  is  affirmed  of  a  whole 
genus^  may  be  affirmed  of  all  the  fpecies  and  indi* 
viduals  belonging  tp  that  genus  ;  and  that  what  is 
denied  of  the  whole  genus,  may  be  denied  of  its 
fpecies  and  individuals,  The  four  modes  of  the 
firft  figure  are  evidcntly  incliided  in  this  axiom. 
And  as  to  the  legitimate  modes  of  the  other  fi- 
gurcs,  they  are  proved  by  reducing  them  to  fome 
mode  of  the  firft.  Nor  is  there  any  other  prin- 
ciple  aflumed  in  thefe  reduf^ions  but  the  axioms 
concerning  the  converfion  of  propofitions,  and  in 
fome  cafes  the  axioms  concerning  the  oppofition  of 
propofitions. 

As  to  the  illegitimate  modes,  Ariftotle^ias  taken 
the  labour  to  try  and  condemn  theni  one  by  one  in 
all  the  three  figures :  but  this  is  done  in  fuch  a 
roänner  that  it  is  very  painful  to  foUow  him.  To 
give  a  fpecimen.    Im  order  to  prove,  that  thofe 

modes 
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rtiodt^  of  tht  firfi  figure  in  Which  the  major  is  par- 
ticolar,  do-  not  <:ctockide,  he  ptoceeds  thtis :  **  If 
"  A  is  or  18  hot  in  fotnc  B,  ahd  ß  in  cvery  C,'  nö 
"  conclüfion  föUdvrs.  Take  fbr  the  ttnhi  \n  the 
"  aifSrihatit^  cafe,  good^  hnhit^  prudenc'^/iti  the 
"  negatiT^y  gooä^  bübit^ignorance.^^  This  läcohld 
ftyle,  the  iife  of  fymbols  not  familiär;  and,  iri  ^lactf 
of  giring  an  exafnple,  his  leaving  us  to'  form  one 
from  three  afligirtd  tem^,  glve  Rieh  embarlraflmefit 
to  fa  readet,  th^t  hb  is  like  ötie  reading  a  book  bt 
riddles. 

Having  tbus  afcertained  the  ttue  and  fälfe  mdde^ 
of  a  figure»  he  fubjoihs  the  particular  rules  of  that 
figare,  which  feetn  to  be  deduced  from  the  parti- 
cular cafeB  befbre  dietfermined,  The  general  t\Aei 
'  come  1^  of  all,  as  a  general  coroUary  frbm  what 
goes  before. 

I  know  not  whethet  it  is  from  a  diÄderice  o^ 
Ariftotle's  demonftrations,  or  from  an  apprehfenfioti 
of  their  obfcurity,  or  from  a  dbfire  of  iitt|iroving 
upon  his  method)  that  almoft  all  the  writers  in  lo- 
gic  I  have  met  with,  have  inverted  his  ordfer,  be- 
ginning  where  he  ende,  and  ending  wherb  he  be- 
gins,  They  fitft  demonftrate  the  general  rules, 
which  belong  to  all  the  figures,  fVom  three  axioms ; 
tfaen  frotn  the  general  rules  and  the  nature  of  each 
figure,  they  demonHVäte  the  fpecial  rules  of  each 
figUre.  Wheti  this  is  don^,  nothing  remains  but 
to  apply  th^fe  general  and  fpecial  rules,  and  to  re-* 
j«ft  CTtBry  mode  which  contradi<^$  them. 

This 
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Thh  method  has  a  very  fcicxttißff  appearance  : 
apdawben  we  confider,  (hat  by,a  f(;\if.iHiles  oiiqf 
demonftratcd,  an  l^undred  and  ijevepty-^ight  fj^Ife- 
iDodes  are  djcftrqyed  at  one  blow/'w^U:]!;  Ariftotle- 
had  thc  tjrouble  to  put  to  dcath  one  by  o|ie,  it  feepis* 
to  be  agreat  iraprovement.  I have only. oii^e obj.^c** 
txon  tp.th^  three  axioms.         '      . . 

The  three  axiomsare  thefe  :  i«  .Thing$  which 
agree  with  the  faifie .  third, -agf ^e  w^ith  one  ano- 
ther,  2.  When  one^agrecs^  witl^  the  ^hird,  aqd.the* 
other  does  not»  they  do  not  agree  with  one^oK^, 
ther. ..  j.  When  nei(her;  agrees  with  (he  third,  jtou 
cannot  thence  con9lud^y  either  th^^  tbjpy  do,  ox  dto 
not  agree  with  one  aopthen.  If  tbd^e  RXiom^.  are. 
applied  to  ipathematicaL  quantities^  |o.  which  they 
feem  to  relate  whep  tpken  iiterally,  th.ey  bave  all 
the  evidence  that  an  axiom  ought  to .  have :  faut 
the  logicians  apply  them  in  an  analogical  fenfeito 
'things  of  another  nature.  In  order^  thereforc,  to 
judge  whether  they  are  truly  axioms,  we  ought  to. 
ftrip  them  of  their  figurative  drefs,  and  to  fet  them 
down  in  piain  Englifh,  as  the  logicians  underftand 
them.  They  amount  therefore  to  this.  i.  If  tw<;> 
things  be  affirmed  of  a  third,  or  the  third  be  af- 
firrned  of  them  ;  or  if  one  be  affirmed  of  the  third, 
and  the  third  affirmed  pf  the  other ;  thcn  they 
may  be  affirmed  one  of  the  other.  2.  If  one  is 
affirmed  of  the  third,  or  the  third  pf  i^  and  the 
other  denied  of  the  third,  or  the  third  of  it,  they  may 
be  denied  one  of  the  other.     3.  if  both.are  de*. 

nied 
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nied  of  the  third,  or  the  third  of  them ;  or  if  one 
J8  denied  of  the  third».  and  the  third  .dfcnied  of.the 
other  ;  nothing  can  be  infiecred. 

When  the  three  axiom»  arp  thus  putün.pjain 
l^ngliih^  they  feem  not  to  haye.that  degr^e  o£  ey^ 
dence  wbiqh  axiqms  ought  to  bave ;  and  if  there 
b  any  defied  of  icvidence  io  jtbe.axioms,  this  de^ 
fed  will  be  commiiinii^ated  to  the  whole  edifice 
raifed  upon  them* 

,  It  may  even  be  fufpe^ed,  th^t  an^  atteinpt  by 
any  method  to  demonftrate  that  a  fyllogifm  is  con- 
clufive,  i»  an  impropriety  fpmiewbat  like  that  of 
atten^pting  to  demonftrate  an  axioro.  In  a  juft 
fyllogifm,  the  connedion  b^tween  thepremifes  and 
tbe  conclulion  is  not  only.feal,  bat  immediate  ^  fo 
that  no  prppofition  can  cpme  between  them  to 
make  their  conn^äion  ;nQre  ^pparent.  .The  very 
inteiition  of  a  fyUogifm  is,  to.leaye  nothing  to  be 
fupplied  t^hat  is  neqeifary  to  a  complete  demojoftra- 
tion«  Therefqre  a.man  of, common  underftand- 
ing,  who  has'  a  perfed  comprehenfion  qf  the  pre« 
mifes,  finds  himfelf  under  a  neceflity  of  admittipg 
the  coficlufion^  fuppofing  the  premifes  to  be  true; 
and  tl^e  conclufion  is  conneded  with  the  premifes 
with  all  the  foi^ce  of  intuitive  evidence.  In  a 
W9.rd,  an.  Ämmejdiate  conclufion  is  feen  in  the  |^re- 
jnifes,  Ipyf.thplight.of  common  fcnfe  }.  and  where 

*  *  •   - 

that  ;s.,^anting,  q,o  kind  of  reafc^ning  will  fupply 
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of  Seumce^ 

Ifhe  flow  progre(s  of  ufeful  knowledge,  during 
.  the  manj  ages  in  which  the  fjUogiftic  an  was  mxÄ 
faigfaly  coitivated  as  the  chiIj  goide  tofcieoce,  and 
its  quick  progrefs  fince  that  art  was  difufed»  ft^ 
geft  a  prefumption  againft  k ;  and  this  prefomp« 
tion  is  ftrengtbened  by  the  puerility  of  the  exam* 
ples  which  have  always  been  brought  to  illuftrate 
its  rules. 

The  ancients  feem  to  have  faad  too  high  no- 
tions,  both  of  the  force  of  the  «reafoning  power  in 
man,  and  of  the  art  of  fy  Uogifm  as  its  guide«  Mere 
reafoning  can  carry  os  but  a  very  little  way  in  moft 
fubjeds.  By  obfcrration,  and  experiments  pro- 
perly  conduAed»  the  ftock  of  human  knowledge 
may  bc  enlarged  without  epd  ;  but  the  power  of 
reafontng  alone,  applied  with  yigour  through  a 
long  life,  would  only  carry  a  man  round,  like  a 
liorfe  in  a  miii  who  labours  hard  but  makes  no 
-progrefs.  Thcre  is  indeed  an  exception  to  this 
obfervation  in  the  mathematical  fciences«  The  re- 
lations  of  quaotity  are  Ib  various  and  fo  fufcep- 
tible  of  exadt  menforation,  that  long  trains  of  ac- 
curate  reafoning  on  that  fubjeft  may  be  formed, 
and  conclüfions  drawn  very  remote  from  the  firft 
principles.  It  is  m  this  fcience  and  thöfe  which 
depend  upon  it,  that  the  power  of  reafoning  tri- 
ymphs ;  in  other  matters  its  trophies  are  incon- 

fiderable. 
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fiderabfe.  If  8I17  man  doubt  thh,  kt  him  'pto^ 
dace,  in  aity  fubjeä  unconneded  with  matheroa« 
tics,  a  traitixof  Kz&shmg  of  fome  kngth>  leading 
to  a  coDclufioDt  which  without  tbis  tratn  of  rea«- 
ibaing  would  oever  have  been  b'rought  withinhu«- 
inaA  figfat*  Cverf  man  acqnainud  with  mathe«- 
matica  caa  praduoe  thouf^nds  of  fuch  trains  of 
redfoning.  I  do  not  fay,  that  none  fuöh  can  be 
produced  in  other  fciences ;  but  I  beliere  they  are 
few,  aod  not  eafily  fbund ;  and  tbat  if  they  are 
found,  it  will  not  be  infubjefibthatcaabeexpref" 
fed  bj  categoricfll  propofitioos,  to  which  alone  the 
tbeory  of  figure  and  mode  eoctendsu 

In  nmtters  io  wbich  that  tfaeovy  extenda,  a  man 
of  good  ien&i  wbo  can  diftinguÜh  things  that  di& 
fer,  can  avoi^  ihe  fnares  of  arobiguoiis  word$t  and 
is  moderat^ly  pradifed  in  fuch  mattera,  fees  at 
once  all  that  can  be  ioferred  from  the  premifes ; 
or  finds,  that  there  i$  but  a  iTery  ihort  ftep  to  the 
«ooclufioo; 

When  the  power  of  ipeafimiag  is  ib  feeble  by 
natuce,  efpccialVy  in  fubjeös  to  which  this  theory 
can  be  applied,  it  would  be  uoreafonable  to  exped: 
great  effects  froro  it.  And  hence  we  fee  the  reafon 
why  the  cxamples  brought  to  illuflrate  it  by  the 
mofl:  ingeaiou$  logicians,  have  rather  tended  to 
bning  it  into  contempt. 

If  it  fliould  be  thought,  that  the  fyllogiftic  art 
may  be  an  ufeful  engine  in  mathematics,  in  which 
pure  reafoning  has  ample  fcppe:.  Firft,  It  may  be 

obferved^ 
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obfervedy  THat  fa'ds  are  uhfavourable  to  this  opi- 
nion  :  for  it  does  not  appear,  that  Euclid,  or  ApoU 
lociius,  or  Archimedes,  or  Hdgens,  or  Newton»  ever 
made  the  leaft  ofe  of  this  art ;  and  I  am  even  of 
opinribn,  that  no  ufe  can  be  made  of  it  in  matbe- 
niatics.  I  would  not  wifh  to  advance  this  raflily, 
lince  Ariftotle  has  faid,  that  matheipaticians  rea- 
fon  for  the  moft  part  in  the  flrft  figurie.  What  led 
him  tö  think  fo  was,  that  the  firft  iigure  only 
yields  conclufions  that  are  univerfal  and  afficma« 
tive,  and  the  conclufions  bf  mathematics  are  com- 
monly  of  that  kind.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  propofitions  of  mathematics  are  not  categori- 
cal  propbfitions,  qonfifting  of  one  fubjed  and  one 
predicate.  They  exprefs  fome  relation  which  one 
^üantity  bears  to  another,  and  on  that  account 
muft  have  three  terms.  The  quantities  compared 
ifiake  two,  and  .,the>  relation  between  them  is  a 
third.  Now  to  fuch  propofitions  we  can  neither 
apply  the  rulcs  concerning  the  converfion  of  pro- 
pofitions, nor  can  they  enter- into'a  fyllogifm  of 
any  of  the  figures  or  modes.  We  obferved  be- 
fcire,  that  this  converfion,  4  *V  greater  tbari  B, 
therefore  B  is  lefs  than  A^  does  not  fall  within  the 
rules  of  converfion  given  by  Ariftotle  or  the  legi- 
cians ;  and  we  nöw  add,  that  this  fimple  reafon- 
ing,  A  is  equal  to  -B,  and  B  to  C ;  therefore  A  is 
equal  to  C,  cannot  be  brought  into  any  fyllogifm 
in  figure  and  mode.  There  are  indeed  fyllogifms 
into  which  mathematicäl  propofitions  may  enter, 

and 
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and  of  fucfa  we  (hall  afterwards  fpeak :  but  tbey 
have  notbing  to  do  wiih  the  fyftem  of  figure  and 
modc. 

Whea  we  go  witbout  tbe  cirde  of  the  matbema- 
tical  fciences,  Iknow  notbing  in  whioh  tbere  fe(Bni$. 
to  be  fo  mucb  demonftriition  as  in  tbat  part  of  lo-. 
gic  whicb  treats  of  tbo  Agares  and  ippdes  ,of  fyl« 
logifm  ;  but  tbe  few  ,  remark$  we  bave  made^ 
ihew^  tbat  it  has  fome  weak  ptaces :  and  beiides^t 
this  fyftem  caiinot:be  ufed  a$  an  engipe  toire^vJt«. 
felf. 

Tbe  compafs  of  tbe  fyllagiftjc;  (yOlfim  as  an'  en- 
gine  of  fcience,  may  be  difcerned  by'a  compen* 
dloQS  and  general  view  of  the  concluüon  drawn, . 
and  tbe  argumentuf^d  to  prove  it^  in  each  of  tbe 
tbree  figuree. 

In  the  £rft  figure,  tbe  concluAon  affirms  or  de«- 
nies  foiqething  of  a.certain  fpecie$  or  individual ; 
aad  the  argupient  to  prove  this  cönclufion  is.  ThaC. 
tbe  faqfie  thing  may.be  affirmed  or  denied  of  fibe 
wbole  genus  to  wbicb  that  fpecies  or  individual 
belongs» 

In  the  fecond  figure»  the  concluiion  is^  Tbat 
foine  fpecips  or  ipdividu^l  doe$.jiot  belong  to  fucb 
a  genus  ;  and  the  argument  is,  Tbat  fome  attribute . 
common  to  the  wbole  genus  does  not  belong  to 
tbat  fpecies  or  individual. ,       ' 

In  the  third  figpre,  the  conclufion  is,  Tbat  fueb 
an  attribtttQ  belongs  to  paf  t  of  a  genus';  and  the  ar* 
giiment  Is,  Tfeat  thp  atftribute  in  qwftion  b^lftngs^^ 

Voft-JIL  K  to 
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to  a  fpecies  or  individual  whtch  is  paYt  of  that 
genus. 

I  apprehendy  that  in  this  (hört  view,  every  c'Mi«-' 
cltrfioti  that  falls  within  the  compafs  of  the  thVee 
figutes,  as  well  as  the  mean  of  probf,  is  compre- 
htoded.  The  rüles  of  all  the  ügores  migbt  be 
eafily  dedu€ed  from  it ;  and  it  appears,  tirtt  there 
is  onljr  one  principle  of  reafoning  in.  all  the  three  : 
fo  that '  it  is  not  dränge,  that  a  fyllogifm  of  one 
figure  Ihould  be  reduced  to  one  of  another  fi- 
gure. 

The  general  prihciple  in  which  the  whble  ter* 
xninates,  and  of  which  eyery  categorical  ryllogifm 
js'only  a  particular  apfdicattion,  is«lhis/That  what 
is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  whole  genus,  may  be 
affirmed  or  denied  of  every  fpecies  and  individual 
beionging  to  it.  This  is  a  principle  of  undoubt^d 
certainty  indeed,  but  of  no  gireat  depth.  Ari- 
(lotle  and  all  the  logiciäns  aflume  it  as  an  asciöm 
or  firft  principle,  from  which  the  fyllogiftic  fyAerti, 
as  it  were,  takes  its  departure  :  and  after  a  tedious 
voyage,  and  great  expence  of  demonftratiori,  it 
Und»  at  laft  in  this  principle  as  it$  ultimate'con- 
cluiion.  0  euras  dominum  /  0  quantum  tß  in  re-^' 
fnu  inane  /  * 

9 

\ 

Sect.  6.     On  Modal  Syü^ifins^ 

Ca^ögorical  propofitions,  befides  th^ir  quantity 
and  quality,  haTe  another  affedtion,  by  which  they 
are  divide4  into  pure  and  modal.    In  a  pure  pns. 

pc^ion. 
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the  predicate  is  bsrdy  «fimied  or  denied 
of  the  fubjed: ;  but  in  a  modal  ptopofition,  the 
affirmation  or  negatioa  is  ■  modified,  by  insrng  de- 
clared  to  be  neceflary,  or  contingent,  or  poffibl^ 
or  impoffible«  Thefe  are  the  four  modes  obferved: 
by  Ariilotle,  from  which  he  denominates  a  ptopo-^ 
fition  modal.  Hia  genuine  difcipks  maintain,  that 
thefe  are  all  the  modes  that  can  affedl  an  afiirma^ 
tion  or  negation,  and  ^at  the  enumeration  is 
complete.  Others  maintain,  that  this  enumerai- 
tion  is  incomplete ;  and  that  when  an  affirmation' 
or  negation  is  faid  to  be  certain  or  uncertain,  pro- 
bable or  improbable,  this  makes  a  modai  propofi* 
tion,  no  lefs  tfaan  the  ibür  mo(tes  of  Ariftotle.  We 
fliall  not  eiiter  into  this  difpute ;  but  proceed  tb 
obferve,  that  the  «pithets  of  pure  and  rmdal  are 
applied  to  fyllogifms  as  well  as  to  propofitions.  A 
pure  fyllogifm  is  that  in  which  both  premifes  :are, 
pure  propofitions.  A  modal  fyllogifm  is  that  in 
which  either  of  the  premifes  is  a  modal  propofi« 
tion. 

The  fyllogifitis,  of  which  we  bave  already  faid 
£9  mach,  are  thofe  only  which  are  pure  as  well  äs 
categorical.  But  when  we  confider,  that  through 
aH  the  figures  and  modes,  a  fyllogifm  may  have 
fne  pteaiife  modal  of  any  of  the  four  modes,  while 
the  other  is  pure,  or  it  may  have  both  premifes 
modal,  and  that  they  may  be  either  of  the  fame 
mode  or  of  difierent  mödes  \  what  prodigious  va- 
litity  arifes  ftom  all  thefe  combinations  ?    Now  it 

E  2  .  is 
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18  the  bu&lefe  of  z  logickn,  lx>  fhew  how  the  coo« 
dufion  is  aflbäed  in  all  tbis  yariety  of  cafes.  Ari^ 
ftotle  has  done  this  in  hi»  Firft  Analjties,  witb  im"* 
menfe  laboor  ;  ^nd  it  will  not  be  thougbt  ftrange, 
tbat  when  he  bad  employed  only  four  chaptera  in 
difcufiing  one  bundred  and  ninety^-two  medes,  true 
^nd  falfe,  of  pure  fyllogifms,  be  ibdul4  employ  fif- 
teen  upon  modal  fyUogtfms. 

I  am  very  willing  to  excufe  myfelf  from.  cnter- 
iog  upon  tbis  great  brancb  of  logic,  by  the  judgr 
ment  and  example  of  tbofe  who  cannot  be  charged 
eitber  witb  want  of  refped  to  Ariftotlc,  or  with  a 
low  efteem  of  the  fyllogiilic  art. 

Keckerman,  a  famom  Dantxican  profeflbr,  wbo 
fpent  bis  life  in  teaching  and  writing  logic,  in  bis 
buge  folio  fyftem  of  tbat  fcience,  publiifaed  anria 
j6oo«  calls  the  dodrine  of  the  modal  s  the  crux  h^ 
gicorum.  Witb  regard  to  the  fcbolai^ic  do£torSy 
among  \ybQm  tbis  wa&  a  proverb.  De.  tnodaUbus 
non  ^ußabit  aßnusj  he  thinks  it  very  dubious,  wbe- 
ther  they  tortured  moft  the  modal  fyllogifms,  oc 
were  mpft  tortured  by  them.  But  tl^ofe  crabbed 
geniufes^  fays  he,  made  thi?  doörine  fo  very  thomy^ 
tbat  it  h  fitter  to  tear  a  man's  wits.in  pieces  tban 
to  giv^  them  folidity.  He  defires  it  to  he  obfei?- 
ved^  tbat  the  do<ärine  of  the  modals  is  adapt^d  üt 
the  Gre?k  language.  The  mod^  terms  were  fre^ 
quently  ufcd  by  the  Greeks  in  thdr  difputations  j 
and,  on  that  account,  are  fo  fuUy  handled  by  Ari- 
ftotle ;  but  \n  the  Latin  tongue  you  Ihall  haxdly 

evc» 
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cver  meet  with  tbein.  Not  do  I  remember,  in  all 
my  experieace,  fayi  he,  to  have  obferved  any  maa 
in  danger  of  being  foiied  in  a  difpute,  through  bis 
ignorance  of  the  mo4Bls. 

This  aüthof,  howeVcr,  out  of  refpcft  to  Ari- 
ftotle,  treats  pretty  fully  of  modal  propofitiölis, 
fhewing  how  to  diftinguilh  their  fubjed  and  pre« 
dicate,  their  quantity  and  quality.  But  the  mo- 
dal fyllogifros  he  pafles  over  altogether. 

Ludovicus  Vives^  whom  I  mention,  not  as  a  de- 
Totee  of  Ariftotle,  but  on  account  of  bis  own  judg- 
ment  and  learniiig,  thihks  that  the  doArine  of  mo- 
dals  ought  to  be  baniflied  out  of  logiq,  and  remit- 
ted  to  grammäi' ;  and  that  if  the  grammar  of  the 
Greek  tcmgue  had  been  brought  to  a  fyftem  in  the 
time  of  Atiftotle,  that  moft  acute  philofopher 
would  haVe  !faved  the  grfeat  labour  he  has  beftow- 
td  on  this  ftrbjeö. 

Burgeffdfck,'''aftir  enumerating  flve  claHts  of 
Aiodal  fyllöSgifms,  obfei^vfes,  that  they  require  many 
tolcs  and^eantibns,  whiih  Ariftotle  hath  händted 

düf ^tl^ ;  but  that,  as  the  ufe  of  thent  is '  tiot 

•        • 

great,  and  their  vulei  difiicult,  he'thlnks  it  i^ot 

Worth  while  to  enter  into  the  difcuflion  of  them ; 

recommettdihg   to  thofe  who   would  underltand 

them,  the  ^moft  learned  pfaraptafe  of  Joannes  Mon- 

lorius  upon  the  firil  book  of  the  Firft  Analytics.' 

'All  the  Writers  of  logic  for  two  hundred  yeärä 

back'  that  have  fallen  into'my  harids^'have  paffed 

over  the  rules  of  modal  fyllogifms  with  as  little 

E  3  ceremony. 
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ceremon^.  So  that  Uns  great  brauch  of  the  doc- 
trine  of  ^yUßgiim,  ib  diligeotly  hsniled  hy  Ari- 
flotle,  feil  iato  negleä,  if  not  cootempt,  even  wfaile 
the  dot^rine  of  pure  ryllogiijBS  cootinued  in  the 
higheft  eftecm.  Movcd  hy  thefe  authorities,  I  Ihall 
let  thts  dodriDe  reft  in  peace^  without  giving  the 
leift  dillurbance  to  its  afbes. 

Sect.  7.    On  Syllogifmt  tbat  do  not  behng  lo  Fi* 
gure  and  Mode. 

Ariftotle  givcs  fcme  obfervätions  upon  imperfeä 
fyllogirms  :  fuch  as,  the  Enthimema,  in  liFhich  one 
of  the  premifes  is  not  exprefled,  but  underftood : 
Induäion,  wherein  vic  coUei5l  an  univerfal  from  a 
fuU  enumeration  of  particulars :  and  Examples, 
which  are  an  imperfeö  induäion.  The  logicians 
have  copied  Artftotle  upon  thefe  kinda  of  reaibn- 
ing,  without  any  conftderable  improy^ent.  But 
to  con)penfate_  the  njodal  f^^llogilms,  which  thf:}c 
have  .laid  alide,  .thejr  have  given  rules  for  fevecal 
Idnds  of  fyllogifm,  of  which  Ariftotle  takp s  no  vff- 
tice.    Thefe  may  be  red«ced.to  two  clafles,    , 

T.b«  firft  clafs  comprehends  the  /yllc^iiv  int^ 
)vhicb  any  excluÜTe,  rellriäiye,  exceptive^  or  r^ 
dupUcative  propolitlon  entefs.  Such  pr9pori£lQn^ 
are.by.  fome  called  expaniUe^  \rf  others  imperff^h^ 
moihiL  TIic  luies  givcn  u  ith  regard  j;o  thefe  are 
obvious,  from  m  juft:  interpretajtion  of  the  p?oßolir 
tipus. 

Tlie 
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The  fecond  clftfs  is  that  oi  hypothetioal  fyllo* 
gifms,  "wliich  take  that  denomination  from  haTing 
tt  hypothetical  propofition  for  one  or  botb  pre«^ 
mifes,  Moft  logicians  give  the  name  of  byp^tbetu 
mi  to  all  complex  propofitions  which  hare  more 
terms  than  one  fubjeA  and  one  predicate*  I  ufe 
the  Word  in  this  large  fenfe ;  and  mean  by  hypo*- 
thetical  fyllogifms,  all  thofe  in  which  eithec  dT  the 
premif(te  confifts  of  more  terms  than  two.  How 
many  various  kinds  tbere  may  be  of  fuch  fyllo-? 
gifms,  has  never;  been  afcertained.  The  logicians 
have  given  names  to  fome;  fucb  as^  the  copula* 
ttve,  the  condttional,  by  fome  called  hypothetical^ 
md  the  disjunAive. 

Such  fyllogifms  cannot  be  tried  by  the  roles  df 
fignre  and  mode.  Every  kind  would  require  mies 
peculiar  to  itüelf/  Logicians  have  giyen  rules  for 
fome  kinds  ;  bot  there  are  many  that  have  not  fo 
much  as  a  name. 

The.  Dilemma  is  confidered  by  mpft  logicians  as 
a  fpecies  of  the  disjunäive  fyllogifm.  A  remark- 
able  property  of  this  kind  is,  that  it  may  fometimes 
he  happily  retorted  :  it  is,  it  feems^  like  a  hand^ 
grenade,  which  by  dextrous  management  may  be 
thrown  bcedc,  fo  as  to  fpend  its  force  upon  the  af*- 
failant.  We  ihall  conclude  this  tedipat  acconnt 
of  fyllogifms,  with  a  dilemma  mentioned  .by 
A.  Gellius,  and  from  himby  many  logicians,.  ai.in- 
ibluble  in  any  other  way. 

£  4  .''  £uathlu$^ 
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'  Euathlus,  a  rieh  young  man,  defiroas  of  kam- 
''  ing  the  art  of  pleading,  applied  to  Protagoras,  a 
**  cekbrated  fophifti  to  inftrud  him,  promifing  a 
*^  great  fum  of  money  as  bis  reward  ;  ooe-half  of 
ff  which  'wAs  paid  down  ;  the  other  half  he  bonnd 
''  bimfelf  tx>.  pay  as  foon  as  he  ihould  plead  a  caufer 

before  the  judges,  and  gain  it.    Protagoras  found 

film  a  yery  apt  fcholar ;  but,  after  he  had  made 

good  progrefSy  he  was  in  no  hafte  to  plead  caufes« 
^*  The  mafler,  conceiving  that  he  intended  by  this 
**  means  to  fhift  off  bis  fecond  payment,  took,  as 
^'  he  thougbt^  a  füre  method  to  get  the  better  of 

his  delay.   He  fued  Euathlus  before  the  judges  ; 

and,  having  opened  his  caufe  at  the  bar,  he 
^^  pleadedto  this  purpofe.  O  moft  foolifh  yoang 
^  man,  do  you  not  fee,  that,  in  any  event,  I  muft 
'^.gain  my  point?  for  if  the  judges  give  fentence 
"  for  nie,  you  muft  pay  by  thcir  fentence  ;  if 
**  againft  me,  the  condition  of  our  bargain  is  ful- 
^.  fiUed,  and  you  have  no  plea  left  for  your  delay» 
**  after  having  pleaded  and  gained  ft  caufe.  To 
'*  which  Euathlus  anfwered.     O  moft  wife  mafter, 

I  might  have  avoided  the  force  of  your  argu- 

ment,  by  not  pkading  my  own  caufe.  But,  gi* 
*'  ving.up  this  advantage,  do  you  not  fee,  that 

whatever  fentence  the  judges  pafs,  I  am'  fafe  ? 

If  they  give  fentence  for  me,  I  am  acquitted  bj 
^'  tbeir  fentence ;  if  againft  me,  the  condition  of 
**  our  bargain  is  not  fulfilled,  by  my  pleading  a 
^  caufe^  and  loflng  it.     The  judges,  thinking  the 

"  arguments 
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^*  arguments  uüanfwerable  on  botb  fidfs^  put.off 
^*  thc  caiife  to  a  long  day/*     :  '  ..! 
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IN  the  rlrft  Änalytics,  fyllpgifms  are  confidered 
in  refpe^t  of  tlieir  form  ;  they  are  now  to  b? 
confidered  in  refpeft  of  their  matter.  The  form 
lies  m  the  neceflary  conneftion  between  the  pre- 
nufes  and  the  conclufion  :  and  wherc  fuch  a  con- 
necSidri  is  wanting,  they  are  faid  to  be  informal,  or 
vicious  in  point  o(  form.  .       v 

But  where  there  is  no  fault  in  the  form;  ther^ 
may  be  in  the  matter ;  that  is,  in  the  propofition^ 
of  which  they  are  compofed,  which  may  be  truc 
or  falfe,  probable  or  improbable. 

When-  the  premifes  are  certain,  and  the  con- 

j.^^"  draw^n'from  them  in  due  form,  this  is  de- 

^onilratfo/j,     and  produces  fcience.      Such  fyllo-r 

^  .         ^  •        •  •  • 
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gifMi'  aie  catted  apodiBical;  and  aie  hanfled  in 
the  two  books  of  the  Laft  Analytics.  Whea  the 
premifes  are  not  certain,  bat  probable  only,  fach 
ryllogirms-  are  called  dialeBical ;  and  of  them  he 
treats  in  the  eigbt  boc4»  of  the  Topics.  Bat  there 
are  fome  Tyllogifois  which  feem  to  be  perfed  both 
in  matter  and  form,  when  thej  are  not  really  fo  ; 
aSy  a  face  may  feem  beatiti£ul  which  is  bat  paint* 
ed.  Thefe  being  apt  to  deceive,  'and  produce  a 
falfe  opinion,  are  called  fophifiical;  and  they  are 
the  fubjeä  of  the  bobk-conceming  Sophifms* 

To  retum  to  the  Laft  Analytics,  which  treat  of 
demonftration  and  of  feience :  We  (hall  not  pre- 
tend  to  abridge  thefe.  books ;  for  Arifiotle's  wri- 
tings  do  not  admit  of  abridgment :  no  man  in 
fewer  words  can  fay  what  he  fays ;  and  he  is  not 
often  guilty  of  repetition.  We  fhall  only  pve 
fbme  of  his  capital  conclufions,  omitting  his  long 
reafbnings  and  nice  diltindtions,  of  which  his  ge- 
nius  was  wonderfully  produöive. 

All  demonftration  muft  be  built  upon  principles 
already  known ;  and  thefe  upon  others  of  the 
fame  kind ;  until  we  come  at  laft  to  firft  princi* 
ples,  which  neither  can  be  demonftrated,  nor  need 
to  be,  being  evident  of  themfelves. 

We  cannot  demonftrate  things  in  a  circle,  fup- 
porting  the  conclufion  by  the  premifes,  and  the 
premifes  by  the  conclufion.  Nor  can  there  be  an 
infinite  number  of  middle  terms  between  the  firft 
principle  and  the  conclufion. 

In 
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In  all  demonftration,  tbe  firft.püicipkfi,  'ibe^on- 
clufibn»  and  all  the  totennediate  pr<^fitioiis,  imift 
be  necefiary,  geiierali  and  eternal  traths/.  forof 
thic^s  fortuitous,  contingent,  or  mutable^  tat  of 
ihdividual  things»  tfaere  i$  no  donönftratbo. 

Some  demonftiatioiis  prove  ooly»  that  the  thing 
is  thus  affiedted  ;  others  prove^  why  it  16  thus  a& 
feded.  The  former  may  be  drawixfiroin  a  lemote 
cauie,  or  from.  an  efEbd :  bot  the  latter  imift'  be 
drawn  fcx>m  an  immediate  caiiüe }  and  äre  the  moft 
perfeä, 

The  firft  figure  is  b^  adapted  to  diemonftratkni^ 
becäufe  it  afibrds  coDclufiö&s  •  univeidally  affirina^ 
tive^  and  this  figure  is  conunonly  nüsd  by  tisf^ 
matbematieians« 

Tbe  demonfttation  of  an. affirmatsyepixypofitioa 
is  preferable  to  that  of  a  negative ;  the  den^oo«- 
ftration  o£  an  univerfal  to  t|iat  of  a  partiddar-; 
and  dired  demonilration  to  that  ad  äbfkrdum^ 

The  principles^  are  xnore  certain  than  the  cdit- 
ciqfion«: 

There  cannot  be  opimom  and  fcience  of  the  iaoie 
thing  at  the  iame  tiine. 

In  the  fecond  book  weare  taught,  that  the  que«- 
ftions  that  may  be  put  with  regard  to  aay  thihg, 
arefouc:  i^Whether  the  thing  be.  thus iaffedied. 
2.  Why  it  is  thüs  affededk  3.  WheCher  itezifts; 
4^  What  it  is. 

The  laft  of  thefe  queftions  Ariftotle,  in  good 
Greek,  calls  the  Wbat  is  ü  of  a  thing. .  The  fchool* 


mfA^  nh  vtry  bflirbarous  Latin^  called  tUh,  the 
^ftadäity  of  a  tbiog.  •  This  quiddity,  he  proves  bj 
many  aTgumfents;  canhot  be  demonftrated,  hui 
m\A  be  fixed  by  a  definition.  Th}s  gives  occa* 
fion  to  treat  bf  definition,  and  how  a  rigfat  defi- 
nitidn  (hould  be  fonnedr  As  an  example,  he  gives 
^  definiti<m  of  the  number  tbree,  and'defines  it  to 
be  the  firft  odd  mimiber. 

i  In  tbis  book  be  Creats  alfo  of  the  four-  kinds  of 
caofes ;  efficienty^material,  formal,  and  final. 

Another  thing  treated  of  in  this  book  is,  the 
mannet  in  whicfa  we  acquire  firft  principles,  which 
are  tbe  fonndation  of  all  demonftration.  Thefe 
Mt  neu  innate^  beoaufe.we  may  be  for.  a  great  part 
of  life  ignorant  of  them  :  nor  can  they  be  dedu- 
ced  i  dc^monftratsvely  f rom  an}r> '.  anteoedent  know- 
ledge^.otherwife.  theywould  not  be  firft  principlesv 
Therefore  he  concliides;  that  firft  pyinciples  are 
got  by  indiuStion,  from  the  informations  of  fenfe. 
The  .ftofes:  gire  us)  infornmtions  of  individual 
thingSy  and  from  thefe  by  indudion  we  draw'  ge-^ 
]ietsd:)€x>hcliifion&:  foriitas  a  maxim  with  Ari- 
ftotle,  That  there  is  nothing  in:  the  underft«nding 
which  Mras  not  before  in  fornefenfe.  .  . 

^  The  'knowiedge  öf  firft  principles,  as  it  is  not 

acquired  by  demonftration,  ought  not  to  be  called 
fcSenoe :  and  therefpre  he  calU  wintelligence. 


■*  I 
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The  profeflT^d  defign  of  the  Topics  is,  tb  fhtW  a 
method  by  ^ich  a  man  may  be  able  tö  redfdh 
with  probability  and  confiftency  upow  cvery  que- 
ftion  that  can  oocur.  ...» 

Every  queftion  is  either  about  the'gemi^  oF  the 
fubjed,  Of  it8  fpecific  difference,  or  fomethmg 
prpper  to  it,  or  fomething  accidental.  • 

To  proye  that  thi$  divifion  is  complete,  Ariftötl^ 
reafons  thuB  :  Whatever  is  attribüted  to  a  Aibjed, 
it  muft  etther  be,  that  the  fubjeA  can  be  redpro- 
cally  attribüted  to  it,  or  that  it  cannot.  If  the 
fabjisä:  and  attribute  can  be  reciprooated,  the  at^ 
jtribüte  either  declares  what  the  fubje^l  k^  and 
then  it  is  a  definition  ;  or  it  does  not  declare  what 
the  fubjed  is,  and  then  it  is  a  property.  If  the 
attribute  cannot  ]}e  reciprocated,  it  muft  be  fome* 
thing  contained  in  the  definition,  or  not.  If  it  h9 
contained  in  the  definition  of  the  fubjed,  it  muft 
be  the  genus  of  the  fubjedt,  or  its  fpecific  diffe- 
rence ;  fbr  the  definition  cohfifts  of  thefe  two.  If 
i«  be  not  contained  in  the  definition  of  the  fubjedt, 
it  muft  be  an  accident. 

The  furniture  proper  to  *  fit  a  man  for  arguing 
dialeölically  may  be  reduced  to  thcfe  four  heads  : 
I«  Probahle  propofitions  of  all  forts,  which  may 
on  occafion  be  aflum^' in  an  argument.  2.  Di- 
ftindioris  of  words  which  äre  nearly  of  the  fame 
fignification»  3.  Diftint^ions  of  things  whi<^h  are 
\  no| 


not  fo  üx  afunder  but  that  they  may  be  taken  for 
one  and  the  famc    4.  SimQitudes, 

The  fecond  and  the  five  feUowing  books  are 
taken  up  in  enuqieniting  the  topics  or  head^  of 
airgumenttfaatniay  betifed  in  queftions  about  the 
genus,  the  definition,  the  properties»  and  the  ac- 
cidents.of  a  thing;  and  occafionally  he  imrodu*- 
c^  the  -tc^ios  for  proving  thiogs  to  be  the  fame» 
or  diflferent  ^  and  the  topics  for  proying  one  thing 
to  be  better  or  worfe  tkan  aQother.r 

In  diis  enumeration  of  topics,  Ariftotle  has 
fbewn  mone  the  fertility  of  bis  genius,  thän  the 
aocuracy  of  method«  The  wrii^rs  of  logic:  iaem 
to  be  of  this  optnion :  ior  I  know  none  of  dieni 
that  has  foUowed  him  clc^^y  upon  this  fixhjeä» 
They  bare  oonfidered  the  topics  of  .argi&mcntation 
as  reducible  to  certaiia  axioms.  For  inftance, 
when  the  queftioa  is  about  the  geous  of  a  tlung, 
it  muft  be  determinedby  fome  axiom  about  genus 
and  fpecies ;  wh^i  it  i&  about  a  deBnition,  it  muft 
be.  determined  hiy  fome  axiom  relating  to  defini«- 
tion,  and  thiogs  defined :  and  fo  of  other  quo- 
ftions.  They  have  thetefore  reduced  the  doärine 
of  the  topics  to  certain  axioms  or  canons»  and  dif- 
pofed  thefe  axioms  in  order  under  certain  heads. 

.  Thie  method  feems  to  be  more  commodioas  and 
elegant  than  that  of  Ariftotle.  Yet  it  muft  be  ac« 
knowledgedy  that  Ariftotle .  has  furiiiihed  the  ma^ 
terials  from  which  all  the  logicians  have  borrow- 
•ed  their  dodrine  of  topics :  and  eyeii  Cicero« 
1  Quin^lian* 
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Quiiidilian,  and  other  rhetorical  wthers/ haTe 
been  much  indebted  to  the  Topics  of  Ariftotle; 

He  was  the  firft»  as  far  as  I  ktiov^,  wbo  fnade  an 
altempt  of  this  kind :  and  in  thts  he  afted  up  tb 
the  mjgnanimity  of  bis  o wn  genius,  and  that  of 

*  • 

ancient  philofopby.  Evcry  fubjeft  of  human 
thöHght  had  beeil  rediiced  to  ten  categories; 
every  thing  that  can  be  attributekl  to  any  fut^ft, 
to  five  predicables :  he  attempted  to  reduce  aB 
the  forms  of  reaibning  to  fixed  ruies  of  figui^  and 
mode,  and  to  reduce  all  the  topics  of  ar^umen- 
taäon  under  eertain  heads  ;  and  by  that  means 
to  colkä  as  it  were  into  one  ftore  all  thät  can  be 
faid  on  one  fide  or  the  other  of  every-queftion,  and 
to  provide  a  grand  airfenal,  from  ^hich  all  future 
^onibatants  mi^t  be  fürnifhed  wlth  arm«  offerifive 
and  defenfiye  in  every  caufe,  fo  as  to  leave  na 
room  to  fiiture  generations(  to  invent  any  thing 
new« 

The  laft  book  of  the  Topics  is  a  code  of  the 
laws  according  to  which  ä  fyllogiftical  difputa- 
tion  ought  to  be  manäged,  both  on  the  part  of 
the  aflailant  and  defendant.  From  which  it  is 
evident,  that  this  philöfopher  traihed  bis  difcipks 
te  contend,  not  for  trnth  merely,  but  for  vitSlory . 

Skict.  3.     Ö^  tbe  Äo*  üMierHimg'  Sopblßns, 

A  ryllogiftn  which  leads  tb  ä  falfe  conclüfiOfi, 
mttft  be  vicious,  either  in  matter  ör  form :  for 
from  tru9  principles  nothing  but  truth  can  be 

juftlj 
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joftly  deduced.  .  If  the  matter  be  faultj^  tbat  iaf 
if  either  of  the  premifes  be  &lfe,  tbat  premife  muil. 
be  doiied  by  the  defendant.  If  the  form  be  faulty» 
fpme  rale  of  fyllogifin  ts  tranfgreilcd ;  .  and  it  ia 
tbe  part  of  the  de&ndant  to  fhew,  what  general 
or  fpecial  rule  it  is  that  is  tranfgrefled.  So  that,  if 
be  be  an  able  logicisin,  he  will  b^  impregnable  in 
the  defence  of  truth»  and  may  refift  all  the  attacks 
o^  the  fophiit.  .  But  as  there  are  fyllqgifips  whicb 
may  feem  to  be  perfed^  both  in  matter  and  form^ . 
when  they  are  not  really  fo,  as  a  piecc  of  jnoney 
may  feeip  to  be  gpod  coin  when  it  is  adulterate  ; 
fuch  fallacioU(8  fyllogifm^  are  co^fidered  in  tbi^. 
treatife,  in  order  to  ipake  a  defendant  more  exp^tt 
in  the  ufc  of  bis  defenfive  weappns« 

And  here  Xl^c  authqr,  with  \ns  nfu^l  magnani^  . 
Qiity^  attempts  to  bring  ^1  the  fallaoies  that  can 
ent^r  intq  ^  fyllogifm  under  tl^irteep  h^ads;  of 
which  fix  lie  in  the  didlion  or  language,  and  fev^Q 
not  in  the  diftion. 

The  fallacies  in  4i<^ion  are,  i*  When  an  an^^ 

biguops  Word  is  taken  at  one  time  ip  one  fenfe« 

and  at  another  time  in  another,    9.  When  ap  am«' 

((iguou^  phrafe  is  taken  in  the  fame  manner.^  3*.apd 

4«  ^e  ambiguitj^s  n\  fynta^ ;    when  word^  ar« . 

conjoined  in  fyntax  that  ought  to  be  disjoined ; 

pr  disjoined  whei>  they.QUght  tQ  be.  cqnjoined, 

5-^18  an  ambiguity  in  profody,  accent,  or  pjo- 

nunciat^on.     6.  An  amljigi^ty  ^fi&ng  .fVon\.  fqm^^, 

^gure  of  fpeech. 

When 
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When  a  fophifm  of  any  of  thefe  kinds  is  tran- 
flated  into  another  language,  or  even  rendered  in- 
to  unambiguous  expreiiions  in  the  fame  language, 
the  fallacy  is  evident,  and  the  fyllogifm  appears 
to  have  four  terms. 

The  feven  fallacies  which  are  faid  not  to  be  in 
the  didtion,  but  in  the  thing,  have  their  proper 
names  in  Greek  and  in  Latin,  by  which  they  are 
diftinguifhed.  Without  minding  their  names,  we 
Ihall  give  a  brief  account  of  their  nature. 

1.  The  firft  is,  Taking  an  accidental  conjunc- 
tion  of  things  for  a  natural  or  neceflafy  connec- 
tioR :  as,  when  from  an  accident  we  infer  a  pro- 
perty ;  when  from  an  example  we  infer  a  rule } 
when  from  a  fingle  aft  we  infer  a  habit> 

2.  Taking  that  abfolutely  whieh  ought  to  be 
taken  comparatively,  or  with  a  certain  limitation. 
The  conftrudion  of  language  often  leads  into  this 
fallacy  :  for  in  all  l^nguages,  it  is  common  to  ufe 
abfolute  terms  to  fignify  things  that  carry  in  them 
fome  fecret  comparifon  ;  or  to  ufe  unlimited  terms, 
to  fignify  what  from  its  nature  muft  be  limited. 

3.  Taking  that  for  the  caufe  of  a  thing  which 
is  only  an  occafion,  or  concomitant. 

4i  Begging  the  queftioiiv  This  is  done,  when 
the  thing  to  be  proved,  or  fome  thing  equivalent, 
is  aflumed  in  the  premifes. 

5.  Miftaking  the  queftion.  When  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  fyllogifm  is  not  the  thing  that  ought 

Vol.  III.  F  to 
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to  be  pro ved,  but  fomething  elfe  that  is  miftaken 
for  it. 

6.  When  that  wbich  is  not  a  confequence  is 
miftaken  for  a  confequence ;  as  if,  ^becaüfe  all 
Africans  are  black,  it  were  taken  for  granted  that 
all  blacks  are  Africans. 

7»  The  laft  fallacy  lies  in  propofitions  that  are 
compleXy  and  i.mply  two  affirmations,  whereof  one 
may  be  true,  ^nd  the  other  falfe ;  fo  that  whether 
you  grant  the  propofition,  or  deny  it,  you  are  en- 
tangled  :  as  when  it  is  a^rmed,  that  fuch  a  man 
bas  left  ofF  playing  the  fooL  If  it  be  granted,  it 
implies,  that  he  did  play  the  fool  formerly.  If  it 
be  denied,  it  implies,  or  feeras  to  imply,  that  he 
plays  the  fool  ftill. 

In  this  enumeration,  we  ought,  in  juftice  to  Ari- 
ftotle,  to  exped  only  the  fallacies  incident  to  ca- 
tcgorical  fyllogifms.  And  I  do  not  find,  that  the 
logicians  have  made  any  additions  to  it  when  ta- 
ken' in  this  view ;  although  they  have  given  fome 
Qther  fallacies  that  are  incident  to  fyllogifms  of 
the  hypQthetical  kind,  particularly  the  fallacy  of 
ftn  incomplete  diumeration  in  disjun(äive  fyllo- 
gifms and  dilemmas. 

The  difFerent  fpeci^g  of  fophifms  above  men- 
tioned  are  not  fo  precifely  defined  by  Ariftotle,  or 
by  fubfequeqt  logicians,  but  that  they  allow  of 
great  latitude  in  tbe  application  ;  and  it  is  often 
dubious  under  what  particular  fpeciqs  a  fophiftical 
fyllogifm  ought  te  be  claffed.     We  cven  find  the 

fgme  ^xample  brougbt  uoder  one  fpecies  by  one 

»utbori 
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author,  and  apder  another  fpecies  hy  another.  Nay, 
what  is  more  ftrange,  Ariftotle  himfelf  employs  a 
long  chapter  in  proving  by.  a  particukr  induAiony 
thatlall  the  feven  may  be  brought  under  that  which 
we  bave  called  mißaking  tbe  queßion^  and  which  is 
commonly  called  ignoratio  elencbi.  And  iodeed 
the  proof  of  this  is  eafy,  wichout  that  laborioos 
detail  which  Ariftotle  ufes  for  the  p^rpofe  :  for  if 
you  lop  ofF  from  the  conclüfibn  of  a  (bphiftical 
fyllogifm  all  that  is  not  füpported  by  the  premifes, 
the  conclufion^y  in  that  €afe,  will  always  be  found 
different  from  that  which  ought-  to  have  hten 
proved  ;  and  fo  it  falls  under  the  ignoratio  elencbi. 
It  was  probably  Ariftötle*s  aim,  to  reduce  all 
the  pofflbie  variety  of  rDphifmSt  as  he  bad  attempt« 
ed.to  do  of  juft  Tyllogifois,  to  certain  definite  fpe- 
cies :  but  he  feems  to  be^feniible  that  he  had 
fallen  fhort  in  this  laft  attempt.  When  a  genus  is 
properly  divided  into  its  fpecies,  the  fpecies  fhould 
not  only;  when  takdn  together,  exbauft  the  whole . 
genus  ;  bütevery  fpecies  (hould  have  its  own  pre- 
Q\n&  fo  accurately  defined^  that  one  ihall  not  en- 
croach  upon  another.  And  when  an  individual 
can  be  faid  to  belong  to  two  or  three  different  fpe- 
cies, the  divilion  is  imperfecä  ;  yet  this  is  the  cafe 
of  Ariftotle's  divifion  of  the  fophifms,  by  bis  own 
acknowledgment.  It  ought  not  therefore  tb  be 
taken  for  a  divifion  ftriöly  logicaL  It  may  rather 
be  compared  to  the  feveral  fpecies  or  forms  of  ac- 
tion  invented  in  law  for  the  redrefs  of  wrongs. 

Ta  For 
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JFor  eyery  wrong  there  is  a  remedy  in  law  bj  one 
;adiOD  or  another  :  but  fometimcs  a  mao  may  tal^e 
hia  cboice  among  (ev^ral  difierent  adions.  So 
tvcry  fopbiftical  fyllogifm  may,  by  a  little  art,  be 
brought  uoder  ooe  or  otber  of  the  fpecies  mentiop» 
ed  by  Ariftotle,  and  very  often  you  m^y  take  your 
choice  of  two  or  three. 

Bcfides  tbe  enumeration  of  tbe  va^ious  kinds  of 
fophifms,  there  are  many  otber  things  in  this  trea- 
tUe  concerniDg  the  art  of  managing  a.  fyllogiftjcal 
difpute  with  an  antagonift.  And  indeed,  if  tbe 
paffion  for  this  kind  of  litigatioo,  which  reigned 
for  fo  many  ages,  fliould  eyer  again  lift.  up  its 
head,  we  may  predidl,  that  the  Organon  of  Ari- 
ftotle  will  then  become  a  f^fhionable  ftudy :  for  it 
contains  fuch  admirable  materials  and  documents 
for  this  axt,  tbat  it  may  be  faid  to  haye  brought  it 
to  a  fcience. 

Tbe  coodufion  of  this  treatife  ought  not  to  be 
overiooked :  it  manifeftly  relates,  not  to  the  pre* 
fent  treatife  ojily,  but  alfo  to  the  whole  analytics 
and  tüpics  of  the  author,  I  (hall  tberefore  give  the 
fubftance  of  it. 

"  Of  thofe  ^ho  may  be  called  inventers,  fome 
"  have  made  important  additions to  things  loqg  be- 
'*  fore  begun,  and  carried  on  through  a  courfe  of 
**  ^es ;  others  have  given  a  fmall  beginning  to 
^^  things  which,  in  fucceeding  times,  will  be 
*'  brov^ght  to  i^reatcr  perfeäion.     The  beginning 

"  pf  a  tbing»  thpugh  fmall,  i$  the.  chief  part  of  it, 
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and  requires  the  greateft  degree  of  invention  i 
for  it  is  eafy  to  make  additiona  to  inventions 
once  begun.  Now  with  regard  to  the  dialedli- 
cal  arty  there  was  not  fomething  done,  and  ferne- 
thing  remaining  to  be  done«  There  was  abfo- 
lutely  notbing  done :  for  thofe  who  profefied  the 
art  of  difputation,  had  only  a  fet  of  orationscom- 
pofedy  and  of  arguments^  and  of  captious  que-> 
ftions,  which  might  fuit  many  occafions.  Thefe 
**  their  fcholars  foon  learned,  and  fitted  to  the  oc- 
**  cafion.  This  was  not  to  teach  you  the  art,  but 
to  furniih  you  with  the  materlals  produced  by 
the  art :  as  if  a  man  profefling  to  teach  you  the 
art  of  making  ihoes,  ihould  bring  you  a  parcel 
**  .of  fhoes  of  various  flzes  and  ftiapes,  from  which 
you  may  ptovide  thofe  ,who  want.  This  may 
have  its  ufe ;  but  it  is  not  to  teach  the  art  of 
making  flioes.  And  indeed,  with  regärd  to  rhe-^ 
"  torical  declamation,  there  are  many  precepta 
**  handed  ddwn  from  ancient  times ;  but  with 
••  regard  to  the  conftruÄion  of  fyllogiTms,  not 
"  one. 

"  We  have  therefore  employed  much  time  and 
"  labour  upon  this  fubjedl ;  and  if  our  fyftem  ap- 
pear  to  you  not  to  be  in  the  nümber  of  thofe 
things,  which,  beitig  before  carried  a  certain 
length,  were  left  to  be  perfedcd  ;  we  hope  for 
your  favourable  acceptance  of  Avhat  is  done, 
and  your  indulgence  in  wbat  is  left  imper- 
«  fea." 

Fs  CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.      VI. 

REFLECTIOKS  OK  THE  UTILITY  OF  LOGIC,  AMD  THE 
MEANS  OF  ITS  IMPROVEMENT. 


Sect.  I.     Qf  ibe  Utility  of  Logic^ 

M£N  rarely  leave  one  extreme,  without  run- 
niog  into  the  contrary.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  excei£ve  admiration  of  Ari- 
ilotle,  whicb  contiaued  for  fo  many  ages,  fliould 
eod  in  an  un4ue  cootempt;  and  that  the  high 
efteem  of  logic  as  the  grand  engine  of  fcience, 
fliould  at  laft  make  way  for  too  unfayourable  an 
opinion,  which  feems  now  prevalent,  of  its.being 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  liberal  education.  Thofe 
who  think  according  to  the  fafliion,  äs  the  greateft 
part  of  men  do,  will  be  as  prone  to  go  into  this  ex-» 
treme,  as  their  grandfathers  were  to  go  into  the 
contrary. 

Laying  afide  prejudice,  wh^ther  fafhionable  or 
unfafliionable,  let  us  confider  whether  logic  is,  or 
may  be  made,  fubfervient  to  any  good  purpQfe. 

It» 
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Its  profefled  en^  is,  to  teach  men  to  think,  to  jadge, 
and  to  reafoHy  with  precifion  and  accuracy.  No 
man  will  fay  tbat  this  is  a  matter  of  nö  Import« 
ance  ;  thc  only  thing  therefore  that  admits  of  doubt, 
is,  whetber  it  can  be  taught. 

To  refolve  this  doubt,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
our  rational  faculty  is  the  gift  of  God,  given  to 
men  in  very  different  meafute.  Some  havc  a  largc 
portion,  fome  a  iefs ;  and  where  there  is  a  remark- 
able  defeä  of  the  natural  power,  it  cannot  be  fup« 
plied  by  any  cukure.  But  this  natural  power,  even 
where  it  is  the  ftcotigeft,  may  lie  dead  for  want  of 
the  means  of  improvement:  a  favage  may  have 
been  bqrn  with  as  good  faculties  as  a  Bacon  or  a 
Newton :  but  his  talent  was  buried,  being  never 
put  toufe  ;  while  theirs  was  cultivated  to  the  beft 
advantage.. 

It  miay  Ukewife  be  obferved,  that  the  chief  mean 
of  impioving  our  rational  power,  is  the  vigorous 
exercife  of  it,  in  various  ways  and  in  different  fub- 
je^s,  by  which  the  habit  is  acquited  of  exercifing 
it  propcriy.  Without  fuch  exercife,  and  good 
fenfe  over  and  above,  a  man  who  has  ftudied  logic 
all  his'life/  may  after;all  }k  önly  a  pctulant  wrang- 
1er,  withoüt  true  judgment  or  (kill  of  reafoning  in 
any  fcience, 

I  ta^ce  this  to  be  Locke's  meaning,  when  in  hi$ 
Thoughts  on  Education  he  fays,  "  If  you  wjould 

have  your  fon  to  reafoji  well^  let  him.  read  Chil- 

lingworth."     The  ftate  of  things  is  much  alt<5r- 
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ed  fince  Lodce  wrote.  Logic  lias  been  much  im* 
proved,  chiefly  by  his  writings ;  and  yet  much  lefs 
ftrefs  is  laid  upon  it,  and  le(s  time  confomed  in 
it.  His  counfel,  therefore,  was  judicioos  and  fea- 
fonable ;  to  wit,  That  the  improvement  of  our 
reafoning  power  is  to  be  expeded  much  more  from 
an  iotimate  acquaintance  with  the  autbors  who 
reafon  the  beft,  than  from  ftudying  volumtnous 
fyftems  of  logic.  But  if  he  had  meant,  that  the 
ftudy  of  logtc  was  of  no  ufe  nor  deferved  any  at- 
tention, he  furely  would  not  have  taken  the  pains 
to  have  made  fo  bonfiderable  an  addition  to  it^  by 
his  EJfay  on  tbe  Human  Underßanding^  and  by  bia 
Tbougbts  on  tbe  Condudl  of  tbe  Underßanding.  Hoc 
would  he  have  remitted  his  pupil  to  Chillingwostb^ 
the  acuteft  logictan  as  well  as  the  heil  reaibner  of 
his  age ;  and  one  who,  in  innumerable  places  of 
his  excellent  book,  without  pedantry  even  in  that 
pedantic  age,  makes  the  happieft  application  of  the 
rules  of  logic,  for  unravelling  the  fophiftical  rea« 
foning  of  his  antagonift* 

Our  reafoning  power  makes  no  appearance  m 
infancy ;  but  as  we  grow  up,  it  unfolds  itfelf  by 
degrees,  like  the  bud  of  a  tree.  Wben  a  child 
firft  draws  an  inference,  or  percetves  the  force  of 
an  inference  drawn  by  another,  we  may  call  tfais 
tbe  birtb  of  bis  reafon ;  but  it  is  yet  like  a  new- 
born  habe,  weak  and  tender ;  it  muft  be  cheriflied^ 
carried  in  arms,  and  have  food  of  eafy  digeftion, 
tili  it  gather  ftreogth. 
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I  believd  00  inan  remembin  the  birth  of  kis 
reafon :  bat  it  is  probable  that  bis  decifions.are^at; 
firft  weak  and  wavering;  and,  coospared  witb  th^t 
fteady  conviAion  which  be  acquircs  in  ripe  years« 
are  like  tbe  dawn  of  the  morning  conipared  wich 
no6n-day*  We  fee  tbat  the.  reafon  of  children 
yields  to  autbority,  as  a  reed  to  the  wind ;  nay, 
that  it  clings  to  it,  and  leans  upon  it,  a»  if  confciou» 
of  its  own  weaknefs. 

When  reafon  acquires  fuch  ilrength  as  to  ftand 
on  its  own  bottom, .  without  the  aid  of  authority, 
or  even  in  oppofftion  to  autbority,  this  may  be 
called  its  ^manfy  age.  But  in  moft  men,  it  hardly 
tvtt  acrives  at  this  period.  Many,  by  their  fitua- 
tioo  in  life,.  bave  not  the  opportunity  of  cultiva* 
ting  their  rattonal  powers«  Many^  from  the  habit 
tbey  have  acquired  of  fubmitting  their  q)inions  to 
the  authority  of  others^  or  from  fome  other  prin- 
ciple  which  operates  more  powerfully  than  the 
love  of  truth,  fuffer  their  judgment  to  be  carried 
along  to  the  end  of  their  days,  either  by  the  au* 
tbority  of  a  ieader,  or  of  a  party,  or  of  the  multi- 
tude,  or  by  their  own  paflions«  Such  perfons,  how- 
ever  learned,  however  acute,  may  be  faid  to  be  all 
their  days  children  in  underftanding«  They  rea« 
fon,  tbey  difpute,  and  perhaps  write :  but  it  is  not 
that  they  may  find  tbe  truth  ;  but  that  they  may 
defend  opinions  which  have  defcended  to  them 
by  inheritance,  or  into  which  they  have  fallen 
by  accident,  or  been  led  by  afiedion. 
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I  agree  with  Mr  Lodce,  tfaat  there  is  no  ftudj 
better  fitted  to  exercife  and  ftien^hen  tlie  leafon- 
ing  powers^  dian  that  of  the  mathematical  icien« 
ces ;  for  two  reafoDs  ;  firft,  Becaufe  there  is  no 
otber  branch  of  fcience  wbicb  gives  fach  fcope  to 
long  and  accarate  trains  of  ceafoning ;  and,  fe* 
oondly,  Becaafe  in  matbematics  there  is  no  room 
för  authority,  nor  for  prejodice  of  any  kind,  which 
maj  give  a  falfe  bias  to  the  jadgment. 

When  a  yputh  of  moderate  parts  begins  to  flu- 
dy  Euclid,  every  thing  at  firft  is  new  to  him.  His 
apprehenfion  is  unfteady  :  his  jndgment  is  fieeble  ; 
and  refts  partly  upon  the  evidence  of  the  thing, 
and  partly  upon  the  authority  of  hts  teacher.  But 
e^ery  time  he  goes  over  the  definitions,  the  ax- 
ioms,  the  elementary  propofitions,  more  light  breaks 
in  upon  him :  the  language  becomes  familiär,  and 
conveys  clear  and  fteady  conceptions :  the  judg- 
ment  is  confirmed  :  he  begins  to  fee  what  demon* 
ftration  is  ;  and  it  is  impoffible  to  fee  it  witbout 
being  charmed  with  it.  He  perceives  it  to  be  a 
kind  of  evidence  that  has  no  need  of  authority  to 
ftrengthen  it.  He  finds  himfelf  emancipated  from 
that  bondage  ;  and  exults  fo  much  in  tbis  ne^v 
ftate  of  independence,  tbat  he  fpurns  at  authority, 
and  would  have  demonfträtion  for  every  thing ; 
until  experience  teaches  him,  tbat  tbis  is  a  kind  of 
evidence  tbat  cannot  be  had  in  moft  things  ;  and 
tbat  in  his  moft  importaht  concerns,  he  muit  reft 
contented  with  probability. 

As 
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As  he  goes  on  in  mathematics,  the  road  of  de- 
ntonftration  becomes  fmooth  and  eafy :  he  can  walk 
in  tt  firmly,  and  take  wider  fteps :  and  at  laft  he 
acquires  the  habit,  not  only  of  underftanding  a  de- 
monftration,  but  of  difcovering  and  demonfttating 
mathematical  truths. 

Thus,  a  man,  without  rules  of  logic,  may  ac- 
quire  a  habit  of  reafoning  juftly  in  matliematics ; 
andy  1  believei  he  may,  by  like  means,  acqutre  a 
habit  ^f  reafoning  juftly  in  mechanics,  in  jurif- 
prudence,  in  politics,  or  in  any  other  fcience.  Good 
fenfe,  good^examples,  and  afiiduous  ei^ercife,  may 
bring  a  man  to.  reafon  juftly  and  acutely  in  bis  own 
profeffion,  without  rules. 

But  if  any  man  think,  that  from  this  concoftion 
h^  may  infer  the  inutility  of  logic,  he  betrays  a 
great  want  öf  that  art  by  this  inference :  for  it  is  no 
better  reafoning  than  this,  That  becaufe  a  man  may 
go  from  Edinburgh  to  London  by  the  way  of  Paris, 
therefore.  any  other  road  is  ufelefs. 
.  There  is  perhaps  no  pradtical  art  which  niay  not 
be  acq;ttired,.in>a  very  confiderable  degree,  by  ex- 
ample  and  pradlice,  without  reducing  it  to  rules. 
But  praflice,  joined  with  rules,  may  carry  a  man 
on  in  his  art  &rther  and  more  quickly,  than  prac- 
tica without  rules.     Every  ingenious  artift  knows 
the  Utility  of  havifag  his  art  reduced  to  rules,  and 
by  that  means  made  a  fcience.     He  is  thereby  en- 
lightened  in  his  pradice,  and  works  with  more  af- 
fiirance.    By  rules,  he  fometimes  correds  his  own 

errors. 
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errofSy  And  often  deteds  the  errors  of  others :  he 
finds  them  of  great  ufe  to  confirm  bis  judgmenty 
to  juftify  what  is  right,  and  to  condemn  what  h 
wrong. 

Is  ic  of  no  ufe  in  reafoning,  to  bc  well  acquaint- 
ed  with  the  various  powers  of  tbe  human  under- 
ilandtngy  bj  which  we  reafon  ?  Is  it  of  no  ufe, 
to  refolve  the  various  kinds  of  reafoning  intotheir 
fimple  Clements  ;  and  to  difcover,  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  the  rules  by  which  thefe  elements  are  com- 
bined  in  judging  and  in  reafoning?  Is  it  of  no 
ufe,  to  mark  the  various  fallacies  in  reafoning,  by 
which  even  the  moft  ingenious  men  have  been  led 
into  error  ?  It  muft  furely  betraj  great  want  of 
underftandtng«  to  think  thefe  things  ufelef»  or  un- 
important.  Thefe  are  the  things  which  logicians 
have  attempted  ;  and  which  they  have  executed  ; 
not  indeed  fo  completely  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
improvement,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  very 
confiderable  aid  to  our  reafoning  powers.  That 
the  principles  laid  down  with  regard  to  definition 
and  divifion,  with  regard  to  the  converfion  and  op^ 
pofltion  of  propofitions  and  the  general  rules  of 
reafoning,  are  not  without  ufe,  is  fufficiently  appa« 
rem  from  the  blunders  comroitted  by  thofe  who  dif- 
dain  any  acquaintance  with  them. 

Although  the  art  of  categorical  fyllogifm  »  bet-^ 
ter  fitted  for  fcholaftic  litjgation,  than  for  real  im^ 
provement  in  knowledgie,  it  is  a  venerable  piece  of 
antiquity,  and  a  great  efibrt  of  human  genius.  We 

admire 
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admire  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  wall  of 
China,  tfaough  ufelefs  burdens  upon  the  earth.  We 
can  bear.the  moil  minute  defcription  of  them»  and 
travel  hundreds  of  leagues  to  fee  them.  If  any 
perfon  fhould  with  facrilegious  hands  deftroy  or 
deface  them,  bis  memory  would  be  had  in  abhor- 
rence.  The  predicaments  and  predicables,  the 
rules  of  ryllogifm,  and  the  topics,  have  a  like  title 
to  our  veneration  as  antiquities  :  they  are  uncom* 
mon  efforts,  not  of  human  power;  but  of  human 
genius ;  and  they  make  a  remarkable  period  in  the 
progrefs  of  human  reafon. 

The  prejudice  againll  logic  has  probably  been 
(trengtbened  by  its  being  taught  too  early  in  l\(^. 
Boys  are  often  taught  logic  as  they  are  taught  their 
creed,  when  it  is  an  exercife  of  memory  only,  with- 
out  underftanding.  One  may  as  well  exped  to 
underftand  grammar  before  he  can  fpeak,  as  to 
underftand  logic  before  he  can  reafon.  It  muft 
even  be  acknowledged,  that  commonly  we  are  ca- 
pable  of  reafoning  in  mathematics  more  early  than 
in  logic.  The  objefts  prefented  to  the  raind  in 
this  fcience,  are  of  a  very  abftraöl  natqre,  and  can 
be  diftindly  conceived  only  when  we  are  capable 
of  attentive  rcQedlion  upon  the  Operations  of  our 
own  underftanding,  and  after  we  have  been  accuf* 
tomed  to  reafon.  There  may  be  an  elementary 
)ogiCy  level  to  the  capacity  of  thofe  who  have  been 
but  little  exercifed  in  reafoning;  but  the  moft  im- 
portapt  parts  of  this  fcience  require  a  ripe  under« 

ftanding, 
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flandingy  capable  of  refleding  upon  its  own  Opera- 
tions. Therefore  to  make  logic  the  firft  branch  of 
fcieiite  that  is  to  be  taught,  is  an  old  error  that 
ought  to  be  correfted.  , 

Sect.  2.     Of  tbe  Improvement  of  Logic. 

In  compofitions  of  human  thought  exprefied  by 
fpeech  qr  by  writing,  whatever  is  excellent  and 
whatever  is  faulty,  fall  within  the  province,  ei- 
ther  of  grammar,  or  of  rhetoric,  or  of  logic.  Pro- 
priety  of  expreffion  is  the  province  of  grammar  ; 
grace,  elegance,  and  force,  in  thought  and  in  ex- 
preffion, are  the  province  of  rhetorjc ;  juftnefs  and 
accuracy  of  thought  are  the  province  of  logic. 

The  faults  in  compofition,  therefore,  which  fall 
under  the  cenfure  of  logic,  are  obfcure  and  indi- 
ftinft  conceptions,  falfe  judgment,  inconclufivc  rea- 
foning,  and  all  improprieties  in  diftindtions,  defini- 
tions,  divifion,  or'  methöd,  To  aid  our  rational 
powers,  in  avoiding  thefe  faults  and  in  atta'ining 
the  oppofite  excellencies,  is  the  end  of  logic  ;  and 
Whatever  there  is  in  it  that  has  no  tendency  to  pro- 
mote  this  end,  ought  to  be  thrown  out. 

The  rules  of  logic  being  of  a  very  abftraiSl  na- 
ture,  ough^  to  be  illuftrated*  by  a  variety  of  real 
and  ftriking  examples  'takcn  from  the  writings  of 
good  authors.  *It  is  both  inftrudlivc  and  entertain- 
ing,  to  obferve  the  virtues  of  accurate  compofitioa 
in  writers  of  fame.  We  cannot  fee  them,  without 
being  draWn  to  the  Imitation  of  them,  in  a  more 

povirerful 
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powerful  manner  than  we  can  be  by  drj  rules« 
Nor  are  the  faults  of  fuch  writers,  lefs  inftru<äive 
or  lefs  powerful  monitors.  A  wreck,  left  upon  a 
Ihoal  or  upon  a  rock,  is  not  more  ufeful  to  the 
failor,  than  the  faults  of  good  writers,  when  fet  up 
to  view,  are  to  thofe  who  eome  after  thetn.  It 
was  a  happy  thought  in  a  late  ingenious  writer  of 
Englilb  grammar,  to  coUedl  under  the  feveral  rvltiS, 
examples  of  bad  Englifli  found  in  the  moft  ap- 
proved  authors«  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the 
rules  of  logic  were  illuftrated  in  the  fame  manner. 
By  thefe  ineans,  a  fyftem  of  logic  would  become  a 
repofilory ;  wherein  whatever  is  moft  acute  in 
judging  and  in  reafoning^  whatever  is  moft  accu« 
ratein  dividing,  diftinguiftiing,  and  defining,  fhould 
be  l^id  up  and  difpofed  in  order  for  our  imitation  ; 
and  -wherein  the  falfe  fteps  of  eminent  authors 
fliould  be  recorded  for  our  admonition. 

After  men  had  iaboured  in  the  feärch  of  truth 
near  two  thoufand  years  by  the  help  of  fyllogifms, 
Lord  Bacon  propofed  the  method  of  induflion,  äs 
a  more  effedlual  engine  for  that  purpofe.  His 
Novutn  Organum  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  thoughts 
and  labours  of  the  inquifitive,  more  remarkable 
and  more  ufeful  than  that  which  the  Organum  of 
Ariftotle  had  given  before ;  and  may  be  confidered 
as  a  fecond  grand  aera  in  the  progrefs  of  human 
reafon. 

The  art  of  fyllogifm  produced  numberlefs  <lifp 
putes  ^  and  numberlefs  feös  who  fought  againft 
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eacb  other  with  much  animofity,  withoot  gatning 
or  ]ofing  grouod,  but  did  nothing  conGderable  for 
the  benefit  of  human  life.  The  art  of  induöion, 
firft  delineated  hj  Lord  Bacon,  prodoced  namber- 
lefs  laboratories  and  obferyatories  ;  in  which  Na^ 
ture  has  been  put  to  the  queftion  bj  thoufands  of 
experiments,  and  forced  to  confefs  many  of  her 
fecrets,  tbat  before  were  hid  from  mortals.  And  by 
thefe,  arts  bave  been  improved,  and  human  ]cüiow- 
ledge  wonderfully  increafed. 

In  reafoning  by  fyUogifm,  from  general  princi- 
ples  we  defcend  to  a  conclufion  virtually  contain- 
ed  in  them.  The  procefs  of  indudion  is  more  ar*- 
duous;  being  an  afcent  from  particular  premifes 
to  a  general  conclufion.  The  evidence  of  fuch  ge- 
neral'conclufions  is  probable  only,  not  demonftra- 
tive:  but  when  the  indudion  is  fufficiently  co- 
pious,  and  carried  on  according  to  the  rules  of  art, 
it  forces  convidion  no  lefs  than  demonftration  it* 
felf  does* 

The  greateft  part  of  human  knowledge  refts  up- 
on  evidence  of  this  kind.  Indeed  we  can  have 
no  other  for  general  truths  which  are  contingent 
in  th^ir  nature,  and  depend  upon  the  will  and  Or- 
dination of  the  Maker  of  the  world.  He  governs 
-the  World  he  has  made,  by  general  laws.  The 
efieds  of  thefe  laws  in  particular  phenomena,  are 
open  to  our  obfervation  ;  and  by  obferving  a  train 
of  uniform  efieds  with  dye  cautioo,  we  may  at  lad 
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(d^cjpher.  the  law  a£  nature  by  M^hich  th^y  s^r^  r«- 
gulated.'.   .  ;.:.;:  .,.: 

Lord  Bacon  has  düplayed  no  lef»Jfprcejpf  gfqius 
in  reducing  to  rules  this  method  of  reafoning,  than 
Ariftotle  did  ia  the  method^of  fyllogifm«  His  M?- 
vum  Organum  ought  tberefore  to  be  held  as  a  moft 
important  addit|on  (o.the  a^ncient  logic.  Thpfq 
who  underftaad  \tj\  apd  enter  into  it8  fpirrt  will  be 
able  to  diftingui^.  the;cbaff  from  tbe  wbeat  In 
pbtlofophical  difi}uifitiQn$  into  the  wqi;ks  of  God. 
They.will  karn  to  hold  in  due  conteoipt  all  hypo-« 
thefes  and  theories,  the  creatures  of  human  ini^gi« 
Bation  ;  and  to  refped  qothing  bat  fads  fufficient- 
ly  VQfucheil»  Qr  conclufions  drawn  fropi.|;hetn  by  a 
fair  and  cbaHie  intisrpretation  of  nature. . 

Moft  arts  have  been  reduced  to  j:v(|f]s,  after  thej 
had  been  brought  to  a  coni\derable  degi;ee  of  per* 
fedion  by  the  natural. fagacity  of  artifts,;.  and  the 
rulea  have  been  dräwn  from  the  b^ft  e^sunples.pf 
the  art,  that  had  been  before  exhibitedc^butthe 
art  of  philofophical  indudlion  was  ^^lineated  by 
Lord  Bacon  in  a  very  ample  manner^  befbre  th^ 
World  had  feeti  any  tolerable  example  of  it.  Tbi% 
although  it  adds  greatly  to  the  nierit  of  the  authprp 
inuft  have  produced  fome  obfcurity  jn  the  wor^, 
and  a  diefed  of  proper  examples  for  •  riluftilition« 
This  defeä  may  now  be  eafily  fupplied,  from  thofe 
authors  who,  in  their  philprophicaldifquifilions, 
Itave  th^  moft  ftridly  purfued  the  path  pointcd  out 
in  the  Navum  Organum.  Ainong  thei(e  Sir  Ifa^ 
'   Vor.  III.  G  Newton 


Newton  appear?  to  hold  the  firft  rank  \  having,  in 
the  third  book  of  his  Principia  and  in  his  Optics» 
had  the  nileis  of  the  Novum  Organum  conftantly  in 
his 'eye.  .  . 

I  think  *Lord  fiacon  was  alfo  the  firft  who  en- 
deävoured  to  reduce  to  a  fyftem  the  prejadices  or 
biaiTes  of  the  mind,  which  are  the  caufes  of  falfe 
judgments  and  which  he  calls  $be  idols  of  tbe  Im* ' 
irian  underflanding.  Some  late  writers  of  logic  have 
very  properly  introduced  this  into  thcir  fyftem  ; 
but  it  deferves  to  he  more  copioufty  handled,  and 
to  be  illuftrated  by  real  examples. 

It  is  of  great  confeqüence  to  accurate  reafoning; ' 
to  diftfnguifli  firft  principles  which  are  to  be  taken 
for  grantedy  from  propofitions  which  require  proof. 
All  thef  real  knowledge  of  mankind  may*be  dirided 
intd  two  parts  :  the  firft  confifting  of  felf-evident 
jpropofitioös-;  the  fecond,  of  thofe  which  are  dc- 
düced  by  jilft  reafoning  from  felf-evident  propbfi*^ 
tions.  Tbe  line  that  divides  thefe  two  parts  ought 
to  be  mai*ked  as  diftindly  as  poflible;  and  the 

principled  that  are  felf-evident  reduced,  as  far  as 

«  , 

ran  be  done/  to  general  axioms.  This  has  been 
done  in  mathematics  from  the  beginnirig/and  has 
tended  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  that  fcience. 
It  bas  lately  been  done  in  natural  philofophy  :  a^d 
by  this  means  that  fcience  has  advanced  more  l^ 
an  hundred  and  fifty  years,  than  it  had  done  be- 
fore  in  two  thoufand.  Every  fcience  is  in  an  xxv^ 
formed  ftate  untll  its  firft  principles  afe  afcertain-^ 
^  ed  ^ 


«d  ?<ia^«)r>  Whibb,  H  tlcN^nces  rdgularl^,  and  "GtcviÜk 
^begMUhA  ithäi^iinhä.  '*'    '  '^       ' 

'  AttHoü^H  firil  prlndples  dai^ot^dmit  of  dited 
pföof,  7^  therie  mült  bedelrtain  matks  and  tharac- 
tet*,  by  vchich  thoifc  tfrat  are  truly  Tuch  itiay  bfe 
^fUH^uifliied  front  counterfeits.  Th'efe  iharksiöught 
to  bedefcribed,  arid  applied,  to  draiifgü'ifli  the  ge- 
nuine iWüi-  the  fptiribus. 

In  thedntient  |!)hilbfbphy,  thcre  is  a  rcdundaric^; 
tatlier  thöh  a  defed  of  fitft  principles.     'M^hf 

.  Irr*  1  '  1' 

tfiings  were  alTujtied 'ünder  that  charadter  without 
a  juft-  title :  That  tiature  abhört  a  vaCüum  ;  That 
bodies  do  not  gravitate  in  their  proper  place* 
That  ^n^  heaveiily  bodJeS  undergo  no  change  j 
Thät  tl^ejf  roove  in  perfeft  circles^  and  with  an 
equabVe  motion.  ^uch  principles  ^as  thefe  were 
aflumed  in  the  Peripatetic  philofophy^  without 
pro6f,  as  if  they  were  felf- evident» 

l?es  Gaftes,  fenfible  of  this  wealcnefs  in  the  an- 
cieht  phiiorophy,'  and  defirous  to  guard  againft  it 
in  his  own  fyftem,  relolved  to  admit  nothing  un- 
til  hU  aflent  was  forced  by  irrefiftible'  evidence% 
The  fitft  tbing  that  he  found  tö  be  certaiti  and  evi- 
dent was,  that '  he  fhought,  and  reafoned,  and 
dbubted.  He  fbund  himfelf  under  a  nece0ity  of 
believing'  the  exiH^nce  of  thofe  mental  Operations 
of  which  he  was  confcious :  and  b^ving  thus  found 
füre  footing  in  this  one  principle  of  coiifcioufnefs, 
hc  irefted  fatisfied  with  it,  hoping  to  be'able  tq 
btttld  tbe  whole  fabric  of  his  ktlöwledge  upon  it ; 
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to  move  the  whole  earth.  Btjt  |he  fouq^it^i»  «)a# 
tQO  f^rrow^^^^^^d  in,  his  p^ogrefs.he. uniLWfir<^  af« 
fujmesr  maoy  things. ,  lefs  <qvident  ihan  t ji^ü^  wlaich 
he  attempts  tQ  p.r.ov?..  A^hougb  hq  was,  not  able 
Jp  fufp^  \^!^'^^\mony  qS  confcioirfncff  j.  yet  bc. 
thougjbtthe  ^,S^9^Qi^  of  fenfe»'  of  mempry»  and  of 
every  other  faculty,  might  be  A^fpeded,  a^d  QUghc 
not  to  be  received  until  proof  was  brpuffbt  that 

they  are  not  fallacjous^   Thecefore  he  applies  thef» 

ifj/k»'       .p'^Jcj     .        .-•  ..   .^  *^«^-  '  • 

faculties^  w^pfe  characäer  is  yet  in  queftion,  to 
prove,.Th^t  theje  is  an  infinitely  perfeä:  Bein^ 
who  made  him».  and  who  made  his  fenfcs,  bis  me- 

■ 

inpry»^  his  reafon,  and  all  his  faculties  j  That  this 
£eing  is  no  deceiver,  and  thisrefoire  could  J^iot  give 
bim  faculties  that  are  fa^acioi^ ;  and  that  on  this 
accöunt  they  dcfervc  credit. 

It  is  ftfange,  that  this  philofopber,  who  fipa^ad 
himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  yielding  to  .the  5^fti- 
mony  o^  confcioufnefs,  did  not  find  the  fame  ne- 
ceffity of  yielding  to  the  teflimony  of  bis  fenfes^ 
his  memory,  and  his  underilanding  :  and  that  whilc 
he  was  certain  that  he  doubted,  and  reafoned,  he 
was  uncertain  whethQr.  two  and  threo  made  five, 
and  wbetber  he  was  drc;a.ming  or  awake.  It  is 
more  ft ränge,  that  fo  acute  a  reafoner  fhould  not 
perceiye,  that  his  whole  train  of  reafoning  to  prove 
that  bis. faculties  were  not  fallacious,  was  mere  ib- 
phiflry  ;  for  if  his  faculties  were  fdlacious,  they 
snight  deceive  him  in  this  train  of  reafoning ;  and 

f» 
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fo  the  conclufion,  That  they  were-tiot  föllacious, 
was  only  the  teftimony  of  bis  faciklties  in  thieir 
own  favour,  and  might  be  a  fallacy.  ' '"    '*^  '  •  •  ' 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  reafon  fbr  dSftrüftihg 
our  other  faculties^  that  will  not  reach  eoiifcioiifnefs 
itfelf.  And -he  wbb  diftrufts  tbe  faculties  öf  jttdg« 
ing  and  reafoning  which  God  häth  given  \i\m\ 
muft  even  reit  in  hie  fcepticifm,  tili  he  come  tö  a 
found  mindy  or  until  God  give  htm  hew  facullies 
to  fit  in  judgment  upon  the  old.  If  it  be  not  a  firft 
principle,  That  our  faculties  are  not  fallacious»  we 
muft  be  abfolute  fceptics  :  for  this  principle  is  in- 
capable  of  proof ;  and  if  it  is  not  certain,  nothing 
elfe  can  be  certain. 

Since  the  ttme  of  Des  Cartes,  it  has  been  fa(hion- 
able  with  thofe  who  dealt  in  abftradt  philofophy, 
to  exnploy  their  invention  in  find  ing  philofophical 
arguments,  either  to  prove  thofe  truths  which  ought 
to  be  rcceived  as  firft  principles,  or  to  overturn 
thcm  :  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  whether  the  autho- 
rity  of  firft  principles  is  more  hurt  by  the  firft  of 
thefe  attempts,  or  by  the  laft  :  for  fuSh  principles 
cah  ftand  fecure  only  upon  their  own  bottom  ;  and 
\Q  place  them  upon  any  other  foundation  than  that 
of  their  intrinfic  evidence,  is  in  efFedl  to  overturn 
thenit 

I  have  lately  met  with  a  very  fenfible  and  judl- 
cious  treatife,  wrote  by  Father  Buffier  about  fifty 
years  ago,  concerning  firft  principles  and  the  fource 
ef  human  judgments,  which,  with  great  propriety, 
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he  prefiaccd  to  bis  treatife  ^f  logi<;* '.  And  jn^0«d  I 
apprebend  it  h  a  fubjeä^of  fucbconfequence,  tb^t 
if  inquifitive  men  can  be  broiij^l^^  tp  the  fame  una^ 
nimity  ip  the  firft  principle»  of  tbe  0ther  fpietices, 
as  in  tbofi;  of  matbematics  and  natural  pbilofopby, 
(and  why  (bould  wc  defppir  pf ;  ^  g^deral  agree^ 
inent  in  things  th^t  are  felf-e^fidcnt  ?),  thii.  niight 
be  coplidered  as  a  third  grand  a^ra  in  tbe  progc^s 
of  human  reafoo» 


SKETCH  II. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PROGRESS  OF  MORAI^ITY. 

nPHE  principles  of  morality  are.little  underftood 
among  fayages :  and  if  they  arrive  at  maturit^ 
among  enligbtened  nations»  it  is  by  flow  degrees« 
This  progrefs  points  out  the  hiftorical  part,  as  firft 
in  Order  :  but  as  that  hiftory  woqld  give  little  fa- 
tisfaftion,  w^thout  a  rule  for  comparing  the  mofals 
of  different  ^ges,  and  of  difFerent  nations,  I  begin 
with  the  principles  of  raorality,  fuch  as  ought  to 
govern  at  all  times,  and  in  all  nations,  The  pre- 
fent  Iketch  accordingly  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
In  the  firfty  the  principles  are  unfölded  ;  an4  the 
ftcond  is  altogether  hiftoricaL 


PART 
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PART    I. 
fRINCfFLXS  OF  MOKAtlTT. 

SECT.  I. 

0 

Human  aSlions  analy/ed. 

"T^HE  hand  of  God  is  no  where  tnore  vifible,  than 
in  the  ntce  adjuftmeat  of  our  imernal  frame  tQ 
our fituation  in  thisworld.  An  animalisenduedwith 
a  power  of  felf-motion ;  and  in  peiforming  animal 
funöions,  requires  no  external  aid.  This  in  parti« 
colar  18  the  cafe  of  maot  the  nobleft  of  terreftrial 
beings.  Hi^^eart  beats,  his  blood  circulates,  bis 
fiomach  digefts,  &c.  &c,  By  what  means  ?  Not 
furely  by  the  laws  of  mechanifou^which  are  far  from 
being  adequate  to  fach  Operations«  *  The'y  are  ef* 
feds  of  an  internal  power,  beftowed  on  man  for 
preferving  life.  The  power  ts  exerted  uniformly, 
and  without  interruption,  independent  of  will,  and 
withoat .  contcioufnefs. 

Man  is  a  being  fufceptible  of  ple^fure  and  pain : 
thefe  generale  defire  to  attain  what  is  agreeable, 
and  to  fhun  what  is  difagreeable  \  and  he  is  poiTefled 
of  other  powers  which  enable  him  to  gratify  hts 
defires.  One  power,  termed  inßinSt^  is  exerted  in- 
deed  with  confcioufnefs ;  but  without  will,  and 
confeqüently  without  defiring  or  intending  to  pro« 
duce  any  effei^.  Brüte  animals  a£t  for  the  moft 
partby  inftind: :  hunger  prompts  them  to  eat,  and 
cold'  ttf  take  fhelter ;  knowingly  indeed,  but  with* 
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out  exerting  atiy  aft  of  will,  and  without  forefight 
of  what  will  happen.  Infants  of  the  human  ipe- 
cies  are,  like  bniteSy  go^erned  by  iriftiniä :  thej 
api^ly  to  the  nipple,  ^ithout  knowing  that  fucking 
will  fatisfy  their  hunger ;  and  they  weep  when 
painedy  without  any  view  of  reüef.  But  men  com- 
monly  are  governed  by  defire  and  inteiitioo.  In  t^e 
progreft  from  infancy  to  maturity,  the  inind  opens 
to  obJ9ds  without  endy  agre^able  and  difagreeable, 
which  raife  in  us  a  defire  to  attain  the  former  and 
avoid  the  latter.  The  wil]  is  influenced  by  defire-) 
and  the  adlions  thus  performed  are  termed  volun* 
tary. 

But  to  have  an  accurate  conception  of '  human 
jiature,v  tt  is  necefiary  to  be  more  particular.  To 
jncline,  to  intend,  to  confent,  to  refblye,  to  will, 
are  ads  of  the  mind  preparatory  to  external  adion, 
Thefe  feveral  zßts  are  well  underftood,  though  they 
cannot  be  defined,  being  perfedly  fimple.  As 
every  a£l  iroplies  a  power  to  ad,  the  a£ts  mention- 
ed  ipuft  be  the  effe£t$  of  mental  powers.  The 
mind  cannot  determine  without  having  a  power  to 
determine,  nor  will  without  having  a  power  to 
will. 

Inftindive  a^Uoiis  are  ezerted  without  any  pre- 
viou$  defite  or  motive,  and  without  any  previous 
ad  of  will*  Adions  infiuenced  by  defire  or  motives 
are  very  different.  In  fiich  adioos,  will  is  efiential 
to  connedr  thii.defiie  or  motive  with  the  extcroal 
ad.'  Atoan  Wbo  dcfires  of  is  mor^d  to  p^rfonn 
an  external  ad  in  vie%  muft  have  a  power  to  de. 
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termine  himfelf :  tb^t^  powei;  is  termed  will;  and 
the  determination  is  an  a£l:oC!will.  With  refpeft 
to  externa^  a^&  influeoced  lij  defire,  we  oannpt 
even  move  a  fifigeiti  \yithoj,itt  a  previpus.aA  of  wil[ 
direding  that  mqtion.  We.  are  very  feniible  of 
this  determination  or  aA  qi  wiU|  when  we  delibe.« 
rate  upon  motives  that  tend  tp  d^rcnt  cods. 
'Ale  mind  for  fome  time  is  fufpe^ded^  de}il^rates, 
and  at  laft  determines  accordipg..to  t^iQ  Arpngeft 
motive.  But.there  muft  alfo  be  a  dcterj^ins^ion 
where  there  is  but  a  iingle  motive,  thougk  opt  fo^ 
perceptible.  Being  galled  to  dinner  vrhen4it}ngry, 
I  inftantljr  obey  the  call.  I  pannot  go  to,  dinner 
without  firft  detcrmining  to  rife  from  n^y  feat. 
And  it  16  this  determination  that  emitles.  it  to  be 
called  a  voluntary  ad,  as  m^uch  as  where  the  de- 
termination is  the  refult  of  the  m.oft  ^nxious  deli- 
beration« 

Some  effeds  require  a  train  of  aiäions-;  Walk- 
ing, reading;  finging.  Where  thefe  adibn^  are 
tiniform^  as  in  Walking»  or  nearly  fo,  as  in  playing 
on  a  HHificäl  inftrument,  an  ad  of  wilLis  only  ne* 
cefTary  at  the  commencement':  the  train  proceeds 
by  habit  witlnout  any  new  a<a  of  will.  The  body 
is  antibcedently*adjufted  to  the  uniform  progrefs ; 
and  is  dtfturbed  if  any  thing  unexpeded  happen  : 
in  walkingi/for  example,  a  man  feels.a  (bock  if  he 
happen  to  tread  on  groupd  higher  or  Iower  than 
bis  bddy  wftsprcpared  for.  Hhe,  power  thus  ac- 
quired by  habit  of  aöing  withoutwill,' i^^^anil- 

luftrious 
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luflrious  branch  of  our  nature ;  for  upon  it  de« 
pend  all  the  arts,  both  the  fine  and  the  ufefuK 
To  play  on  the  violtn,  requires  ^wonderfol  fwift- 
nefs  of  fingers,  ettry  «otion  of  which  in  a  learn- 
er  is  preceded  by  an  a€t  of  will :  ahd  yet  by  ha- 
bit  folely,  an  axtift  mores  bis  fingers  with  no  lefs 
accirracy  th^  celerity.  Let  the  moft  handy  per- 
fon  fry  for  the  firft'ttme  to  knit  a  ftocking :  eviffjr 
motion  of  the  needle  demands  the  ftrifteft  atten- 
tion ;  and  yet  a  girl  of^  nine  or  ten  will  move  the 
needle  £>  fwiftly  as  almoft  to  efcape  the  eye  with«- 
out  öoee  looking  on  her  work.  If  every  motion  in 
the  arts  reqUired  a  new  ad  öf  will,  they  woUld 
remain  in  infancy  for  ever ;  and  what  would  man 
beinthat  cafe?  In  the  foregoing 'inftances,  v^ 
äre  confcious  of  the  ejcternal  Operation  withoutbe- 
ing  confcious  of  a  caufe.  But  there  are  varioud 
internal  Operations  of  which  we  have  no  confciouf- 
nefs ;  and  yet  that  they  have  exifted  is  made  known 
by  their  efieds.  Often  have  I  gone  to  bed  with 
a  confufed  notion  of  what  I  was  ftudying ;  and 
have  awaked  in  the  morning  completeiy  mafter  of 
the  fubjeä.  I  häve  heard  a  new  tune  of  which  I 
carried  away  but  an  imperfed  coaception.  A 
week  or  perhaps  a  fortnight  after,  the  tune  ih%  oc- 
curred  to  me  in  perfedion ;  recolleding  with  diffi- 
culty  where  I  heard  it.  Such  things  have  happened 
to  me  frequently»  and  probably  alfo  to  others.  My 
mind  muft  have  been  adive  in  tfaefe  inftances, 
though  I  knew  nothing  of  it. 

There 
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tenn^d  imfof^utfif(y.  Stri^j  /peaHitOgi;  e^ej^r  w^ 
tiQj(i<iqflu?9G|^4. 1?gn  4  inotiye  ia^jtia/vnMM^^.rbecwk&iio 
£Q9b..^|pp  ca^  ]^e:4bn^!bot  1^y^an.(jftOitecedent  a& 
of  will«    But  inia^lef^  :ftriä:  icf^fip,:  aftion$*dbne 

^ey^l^a^ve  fuorc^^pr^.offtli^VPhaia^r  acterdtng 
tath^  ;fl;i)pp£^l^iof  t^&motive^;  (Aman  tot  free  him*« 
felf  üf>m  tortuiie^;  r^ev^al»  the  fepri^ts  of  hia  party : 
bis  co^feülpnis.jin^  dc)gree  idTolu^dryi  beingex« 
tqrfed  from  him  jvidivgreat  relu^äwce.  Bat  let  ua 
fuppofe^  thait  aft^r  .the  firmeft  r^folution  to  revial 
nothing,  bismmd  is  unhinged  by  eKqiiifite  tor-« 
tijire:  tbe  difcovery  he  makes  is  in  the  brigheft 
degree  invali^ntary^ 

Man  is  by  bis  oature  an  acco9n table. bei ng,  äQ4 
fwerable  for  bis  (jondud  to  God  and  man*  In  do- 
iog  any  adion  that  wears  a  double  face»  he  i$ 
profqpted  by  bis  qature  to  explain  tbe  fame'  to  his 
relations,  bis  friends,  bis  acquaiutance  ;  and  above 
all»  to  thqfe  who  have  authority  over  hinik  He 
bopes  for  praife  for  eyery  right  a^^ion,  and.dr^a4.9, 
blame.for  evejry  one  that  is  wrang»-  ;But  for  wbat 
fort  of  a^tions^  doe^  he  hold  bhpfelf  accountable  ? 
Not  farely  for  an  ^nilix^ive  adion,  which  is  done 
blindly,  without  intention  and  witboqt  will :  oei* 
ther  for  an  involuntary  adUoo»  becaufe  it  isextorted 
from  bim  reludai^tly,  and  contrary  to  his  .defire  ; 

and  leaft  of  alL  foradions  done  without  confci-* 

i^  .  ...       ... 

o.ufnefs.     Wbat  ooly  remain  are  voluntary  adlions 
proceeding  from  defire,  which  are  done  as  we  fay 

wittingly 


coam,  if  tt  all  acc^ountabk  ;  ah^f^öV  VHefef'c^Vely 
nianUti  confeience  hoMshimftflf  bÖlitiS  tU'acdbtfni.* 
-V  Further  \ipon  voluntary  aaiönft  To  4ti4WÄ 
andi^to  wiU,  thotigh^jöinmonl/hVltfyjmonymoui;' 
fignify  differeht  aäls  of  *  the  mind/ •  Inttntioh*  'rt'-^' 

exerted  foir  produ6ing  the  tSeA:  It  ismy-inten- 
tion,^  foF  examplfei  t(^  relie^e  my  friend  frbm  di- 
ftrefs  :'0{)Qti  feeii^j;  him,  it  is  hiy  wfll  to  give  him 
a  fum  for  his  reKef:  the -cxtctnäladlof  gfving 
foUow9 ;  and  my '  friend  is  relicVetd,  ivhicfa  is  the 
effed  itkttndtdi  -  Bat  thefe  internal  a£ls  are  aU 
ways  united :  I  cannot  will  the  nieans,  witlicmt 
intending  the  eflfeöl ;  and  I  cannot  intend  the  ef- 
fcö,  withbut  willing  the  tneans.  * 

Some  effcÄs  of  voluntary  aöldn  follow  necef- 
farÜy:  A  wound  isan  efifcö  that  heceffarily  fol- 
lo^s  the  ftabbinga  perfon  with  a  dagger :  death  is 
a  neccffary  effeÄ  of  throwing  one  dbwn  fröm  the 
battlements  of  a  high  tower.  Some  effedls  are 
probable  only:  I  labour  in  order  to  pVovide  for 
my  family  ;  fight  for  my  country  to  refcue  it  from 
oppreffors  ;  take  phyfic  for  my  health.  In  fucli 
cafes,  the  event  intended  does  not  neCeffarily  nor 
always  follow,  '^    ^ 

A  man,  when  he  v^ilU  to  a'd,  muft  intend  the 
neceffary  effeä:  a  perfon  whb  ftabs,  certainly  in- 
tcnds  to  wound.     But  wherc  the  effeft  is  probable 

onty. 
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fcjftA»\pj»t>a))Jk  c«4y,ifffB  £^i«€*«IWl»ntendcdif<wie^ 
times  not»-  j,;rr  -.>   !:••  ^   •:.  .■•:  •:  i^'  ••  •  *  -^-  '*; 

.,JJp»?i»i:*ftAW«  iW«  4iO;wgöiftiöd  fiforo:i6Kch 
otiwri  ^  S?«a«tf/Wl**^^»iterjnwfl  (Wa^Ä^  and  .««rtar^ 
Rit.ias  ti^fc^  jpjp^fi  j  th^  j  ct^fiweftftone  of  artralkyip 
thq^  are  refcr ]i/;ed  tfi :  the,  l^ltpwipg  %dk>Q^  . ; :      ( i .  l 

•/  ..  •)l,oi  ii.)     '/J^/^S  Vüß  ir,   •  .   \   '    ?>:* 

vr.J   L    .^1  ..?  /(owi.SEGTi-iÄP^-'^'-  -    •  '  ^^•J'^^^^'- 
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fouhdation  of^  ippraü^jj;  ian^^jTfltpWlQfQptwor  hav* 
beer>  ftrangely^  R«?Pte4i:ftt»P^  .Khcm-  {  The  bi- 
itoTjf  oftheLr,v^][;iQU9^iDipQ^^  wopld^gniCy.littlo 
but  tp  .darkef}j^the.;ftibje^^  j^ej^f^ader  will  My^ 
more  fatisfadioo  in^feeingtbefe  gualities  e^plain« 
edy  withput  entenng/at  all  ifito  coatroverfy..-     •  / 

No  perfon  is  Ignorant  of  primary  and  fecoodarjT 
qualities»  a  diftin6tion  much  infifted  on  by  philofo- 
pbers.  Primary  quälitiös,  füch  as  figure,  cöhefion, 
weighty  are  permanent  qualities,  that  exift  in  a 

fubjeft 


( 
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Veaof,  fuch-as  «isloa»^  tdlcr-flaelH  depetid  öa^tfee 
{leroipiMit  w  muisl^  alKM  tiK  ^linftj<Ja;'b6Käg  'döi- 
thing'whcn  not  percclivfed«"'BeMt$<liid'u^liii6fs'<#9 
ijualltiesof  'dlielitter foit '.  tKüjfS'Ma^'AbiöJcK&flfa^ 
bat- «rlttn  (WK)elt<(dX;  ftndi^Mke"((iI  aih^bieöäd- 
dory  4uaUti«s/  thity^  «rc  ^rderi^ed:  flftuitf  v^ly;'  Ifi^ 

more  thah  colour  has,  or  fmell,  or  taftc  *??•''  '-•''•• 

:  Th«i  qiiafitiibttS'Viglit  Sifid  #ytfii|f:irf<'v«mäai7 

a^ftkmc, iare  &60nii»tfy,  'lilM  be&^it^'kna  ligüiKifö 

aod'  tb«  other  fteöjidary<  qätäitMs' '  ünäitioiÜ^^ 

Like  then;!,  tlitey  treobjeds'^f  itituitive  perceptiori, 

and  depend  not  in  any  degree  on  reafon.      No  ar* 

gument  is  requifite  to  prove^  that  to  refcue  an  in- 

nocent  habe  from  thp!Ja7f)0(^>a  wolf,  to  feed  the 

hungrjy  to  clothe  the   naked,  are  right  adions : 

^b?y  ave ,  pfsccet ved  loi  he  iQMxtnkmäly; '   A»  üftlt 

is  an  argument  rQqtnfite  taipuovc^that  murder,  de- 

ceit,  perjury^  arc  wrong  $i6ltons :    they  are  per- 

«iv^d  to  be  fo  iötmÄitely;  The  Delty  hai$  WÄof 

«iloß  man  difiei^nt  fkcülties  fbir  cllfrei*etit  purpo- 

ft»/ :  Tnith  ^ai>d  fafthöod  afi^invfcftigated  by  tfie 

rdtffonmg  factilty.  '  Btiüty  äiid  dglinefs  are  objeäts 

^i  a  Tenfe,  known  by  the  Akthe  of '  fiV?<?,     Right 

ÄWd  Wrong  a^B  öbjeÄs  of  a  fenfe^tel-med  the  morät  ^ 

fanfe  or  confcierick.     And  fuppoßtig  thefe  qualities 

to  be  hid  from  our  perception,  in  vain  would.  we 

\  try 

*  Elements  of  Criticifm»  vol.  i*  p.  297*  ediU  5. 
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try  to  difcovcr  thcm  by  any  argame nt  or  ptbcifs 
of  reafontng :  tfae  attetnpt  woüld  i>e  abfurd  ^/  no 
lefs  fo  than  ah  attempt  to  difcover  by  reafoning 
colour,  or  tafte,  or  fmell  ♦. 

Right  and  Wrong,  as  mentioned  above/are  qua- 
lities  of  voluntary  adions/atid  of  no  öther  kind« 
An  inlltnAive  ai^ion  may  be'agreeable,  xAay  be 
difagreeable  ;  bat  it  cannot  ptoperly  be  denoitii- 
nated  either  right  or  wrong.  .  An  in  voluntary  ä^ 
is  hurtful  to  the  sfgent,  and  difagreeäble  to  the 
fpeölator  ;  but  it  h  neither  right  nor  wrong.  Thefe 
qualities  alfo  depend  in  no  degree  on  the  event. 
Tha^,  if  to  fave  my  friend  frbm  drowning  I  plunge 
into  a  river,  the  adion  is  right,  though  I  häppen 

to  come  too  late«     And  if  I  aim  a  ftroke  at  a  man 

» 

behind  bis  back,  the  adion  h  wrong,  though  I 
happen  not  to  touch  him. 
The  qualities  of  right  and  of  agreeable,  are  in-r 

fepajrable ; 

*  Every  perceptiou  xnuft  proceed  frgm  fomc  facuky  or 
power  of  perception,  ttTmed/m/e.  The  moral  fenfib  by  which 
we  perceiye  the  qualities  of  right  and  wrong,  may  be  confi- 
dered  either  as  a  brauch  o£  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  by  which  we 
perceive  the  aAions  to  which  thefe  qualities  belong,  ör  as  a 
fenfe  di^nA  from  all-  oihers.  The  fenfes  by  which  obje^s 
are  perceived,  are  no^t  feparated  from  each  othef  by  dlftioü^ 
boundari^s &  the  fotting  or  claffing  thezni.feems  to  dep^fid 
inore  on  tafle  and  fancy,  than  on  nature.  I  hpive  followed 
the  plan  laid  down  by  former  writers  ;  which  is,  to  confider 
the  moral  fenfe  as  a  fenfe  difltn^t  from  öthers,becauf<tit  i? 
tbt  eafieft  and  cleareft  mariner  of  conceWing  it.    * 
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feparablft^  aad  £o  are  tbe  qualitie^  of  wrong  and 
qf  difegrcicabl^.  ;  A,  right  adion  is.agreeable»  not. 
only  in  the  dircft  perception,  but  equally  fo  in 
every  fubfequent  recoUedlioo.  An4  ip  both  circum- 
ftances  equally,  a  wrpng  adtion  is  difagreeable. 

Right  .ad Jons  are .  diftin|;ui(hed  by  the  moral 
fe^ife  iato  jwp  l^^nds,  wh^tai^^ht  to  be  done^and 
Mrhat  f^ay  be  dpne,  pr  left  undone.  Wrong  adions 
adjBit.notthat  diftindion  :  they  are  all  prohibi- 
ted  to  bedone^  Tp/fay.that  an  adtion  ougbt  to  be 
donci  nieans  th^jt  .we  are  tied  pr  öbliged  to  per- 
fi:ji:m,j  and  to  f;^y  jtbat  an  aöion  ought  not  to  be 
done«  means  thatf.we  are  re^ained  from  doing  it. 
Xhough  ,th&jnecdlity  implied  iu  the  J^eing  tied  or 
pbliged^  is-nof  pl^jijfical,  but-.only  what  is  cona- 
monly  jtermed  wflrßl;  j^et  \55e^onceiVe  ourfelves 
deprived  of  liberty  or  freedqm,  and  neceflarily 
bouod  to  ad  or  to  foi^ear.  ading,  in  oppofitipn  to 
cv.cry  othcr  motive.  The  neceffity  here  defcribed 
is  termed  duty^  The  moral  neceffity  we  are  un- 
dfer  to  fbrbear  harming  the  innocent,  is  a  proper 
exämple*:  the  moräl  fenfe  declards  the  refträint  to 
be  our  duty,  wbich  no  motive  >yhatever  will  fex- 
cufe  US  for  tra^ifgfefling.   :.,,.:.  .       . 

The  duty  of  perfofming  or  förbearing  any  ac- 
tione ittiplies  a  ri^bt  in  fonrw  perfon  to  exad  per* 
iFormance  of  that  düty ;  and  aceordrngly,  a  duty 
or  Obligation  neceflarily  ii^fers  ä  correfponding 
rights  My  promife  to  pay  L.  loo  to  John,  con- 
fers  a  right  on  him  to  demand  performance,    The 

man 
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man  who  commits  an  injury,  violates  the  rij^bt 
of  the  perfon  injured  ;  which  entitles  that  perfgn 
to  demand  reparation  of  the  wrong, 

Duty  is  twofold ;  duty  to  others,  and  duty  to 
ourfelves.  With  refpeA  to  the  former,  the  doing 
what  we  ought  to  do,  is  termedyti^;  the  doing 
what  we  ought  not  to  do,  and  the  omitting 
what  we  ought  to  do,  are  termed  unjuß.  With  re- 
fpedt  to  ourfelves,  the  doing  what  we  oqght  to  do, 
is  termed  proper :  the  doing  what  we  ought  not 
to  doy  and  the  omitting  what  we  ought  to  do,  are 
termed  improper.  Thus,  r(f6/,  fignifying  a  quai- 
lity  of  certain  adions,  is  a  genas ;  of  which  jtf/l 
and  proper  are  fpecies  :  wrong  fignifying  a  quali- 
ty  of  other  adions,  is  a  genus ;  of  which  unjuß 
and  improper  are  fpecies. 

Right  adions  left  to  our  free  will,  to  be  done 
or  left  undone,  come  next  in  order.  They  ar^, 
like  the  former,  right  when  done  ;  but  they  differ, 
in  not  being  wrong  when  left  undone.  To  remit 
a  juft  debt  for  the  fake  of  a  growing  family,  to 
yield  a  fubjed  in  controverfy  rather  than  go  to 
Jaw  with  a  neighbour,  ^eneroufly  to  return  good 
for  i  11,  are  exämples  of  tbis  fpecies.  They  are 
unlverfaliy  approved  as  rtght  adtions :  but  as  no 
perfon  has  a  right  or  title  to  oblige  us  to  perform 
(iich  adtions,  the  leaving  them.  undone  is  not  a 
wrong :  no  perfon  is  injured  by  the  forbearance. 
A£fcions  that  come  under  this  clafs,  ihall  be  termed 

Vgl,  III.  H  arbitrary 
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ärbitrary  ot  dißretionary^  for  waut  of  a  niore  pro- 
per defignation.  * 

So  much  for  right  adiions,  and  their  divifions. 
Wrong  aftions  are  of  two  kinds,  criminal  ^nA  cul- 
petbie.  What  äre  döne  intentionally  to  produce 
mifchief,  äre  criminal:  rafh  or  ungarded  adions 
that  prodace  mifchief  without  intention,  are.r»/- 
pahte.  The  former  are  reftrained  by  puniihment, 
to  be  handled  in  the  5th  fe^Sion  ;  the  latter  by  re- 
priration,  to  be  handled  in  the  6th. 

The  divifions  of  voluntaty  adions  are  not  yet 
exhaufted.  .•  Some  there  are  that,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  cannoü  '  be  denomioated  either  right  or 
wrong.  AÖions-  done  merely  for  amufement  or 
paftime,  without  intention  to  produce  good  or  ill, 
are  of  that  kind  \  leaping,  for  example,  running, 
jumping  över  a  ftick,  throwing  a  ftone  to  make 
circles  in  the  watcr.  Such  adions  are  neither 
approved  nor  difapproved :  they  raay  be  termed 
indifferent. 

There  is  no  caufe  for  doubting  the  exiflence  o£ 

the  moral  fenfe,  more  than  for  doubting  the  ex- 

iftence  of  the  fenfjB  of  beauty,  of  feeing,  or  of  hear^ 

ing.      In  fad,  the  perception  of  right  and  wrong 

as  qualities  of  adions,  is  nö  lefs  diftind  and  clear, 

than  that  of  beauty,  of  colour,  or  of  any  other  qua- 

lity  ;    and  as  every  perception  is  an  ,adof  fenfe, 

the  fenfe  of  beauty  is  not  with  gre^tecicertainty^ 

evinced  from  the  perception  of  beauty, .  than  th 6 

moral  fenfe  is  from  the  perception  of 'fight  and 

wrong. 
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wrong.    We  find  this  fenfe  diftriboted  among  in-!--, 
dividuals  in  different  degrees  of  perfe€tion :  but; 
tfaere  perhaps  never  exifted  any  one  above  the  ton-i 
dition  of  an  idiot,  who  poflrefled  it  notiinfomer 
degree ;  and  were  any  man  entirely  deftitnte  of  it^ 
tbe  terms  rigbi  and  wrtmg  would  be  to-  him  na^ 
lefs  uaintelligibla^  than  the  terrh  colouristotohe 
boro  blind« 

.  That  evecy  individual  is  endued  with:al  fenfe  oit 
right  and  wrong,  more.  or  lefs  diftindi,  will  prOf- 
bably  be  granted ;  but  whether  there  .be  amodg 
jBen  what  may  be  termed  a  common  ßnfe  of  right'* 
and  wrong»  producing  uniformity  of  opiifion  a&  to 
right  aiid  wrong^  is  öot  fo  evident.  ;.;There  is  ö^o; 
abfurdity  in  fuppofing  the  opinioos.  ^i  sfieD.  aboüi; 
right  and  wrong,  to  be  as  various  as  ^bjout'Jbi^auty; 
and  deformity.    Aod  tb^^tthe  fuppofitipnf^s  nPl- 
deftitute  ipf  fotind^tion»  we  are  led  t0  fufpe^t»*  upi>t 
on  difeoyfsring :  tb^t  in  different  cQVinttii9S|  and 
even  in  the  iaroe  cojunjtry  at  diffbreaC  itiaile;»,  tbe 
opii£kioi}8  pubücly  f^fpouied  with  regard  tö  rjgh«^ 
anid  wrong,  are  e^tremely  vaciovisjf.^at  aii;^)ng.. 
ipme  nations  jt  wai^held  lawful  Cor  a  man,  to  {*t\\\ 
bis  childreO  for  flaves,  and  in  tbeir.  ipfancy   ta. 
abandon  tbem  to  i^ild  beafts -^  th4t;  iti.washeld 
equally  lawful  to  punifli  cbildren»  ^ven  capit^^ljy^. 
fjr  the  crifpe  of  ^beir  parent ;  th^t  .the  murdei^- , 
iog  an  eqemy  in  cpid  blöd,  was.once  a  .com9ioi). 
praiSice ;  thathunian  facrlQces,  impioqs  qo,  \pj^\ 
tljan  imroqral  according  to  our  notions,  were  of 

H2  old 
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old  univerfäl;  that  even  in  later  tioies,  it  bas 
been  held  meritorious,  to  infliä  cruel  torments  fax 
the  fligbteft  deviations  fromtbe  reiigious'creed  of 
the  plurality  ;  and  that  axnong  the  moft  enlighteo« 
ed  nations^  thiero  are  at  this  day  confiderable  dif- 
fcrences  with  refpedl  to  tfae  rtiles  of  itiorality. 

Thefe  Ib&s  tend  not  to  difprove  tbe  reality  of  a 
common  fenfe  in  morals:  they  only  prove,  that 
tbe  moral  fenfe  bas  not  been  equally'perfect.at  all 
times,  nor  in  all  countries,  This  brancb  of  tbe 
hiftory  pf  morality,  is  referv6d>for  the  £pcond  part. 
To  give  fome  interim  fatlsfa&ion,  I  ihall  flvortly 
obferve,  that  the  favage  ilateis  the  infancy  oftnah  ^ 
during  which,  the  more  delicate  fenfes  lie  dor- 
D^ant,  leäTilig  nations  to  the  authority  of  cuftom, 
of  imttatien,  and  of  paflion,  witbout  any  juft  taue 
of  morals  möre  than  of  the  fine  arts,  But  a  nation, 
like  an  individual^  ripens  gradually,  and  aequires  a 
refined  tafte  in  morals  as  well-  a«  in  the  fine  apts  : 
aftet  whkh  we  find  great  uniformity  of  opinton 
aboüt  tbe  rnles  of  right  a«d.  wrong ;  >with  few 
exception^,  but  i¥bat  m^y  proceed  from  imbecilii- 
ty,  or  corruptcd  education.  Tbere  may  be  found^ 
\t  h  true,  even  in  the  moil  enlightened  ages,  ihen 
who  have  fingular  iK)tion$  in  morality»  and  in  many 
other  fubjeds;  which  no  more  afTords  an  ^rgu- 
fnent  againjl  a  common  fenfe  or  ftandard  of  righ^ 
and  wrong,  than  a  monfter  doth  agaihft  the  ftan* 
^ar^  th^t  regulates  our  e&ternal  form,  or  than  ^n 

pijceptipf^ 


dxception  ddth  agaiaft  tbd  truäi'c^  a .  general  pix>* 
pofitioii« 

That  there  is  in  mankind  an  unifohnity  of  opi- 
nion  with  refped  to  right. and  wroog,  ita  matter 
of  faA  of  which  the  pnly- infailible  ertdence  is  ob* 
fervation  and  experience :  iänd  to  that  evidence  I 
appeal^  enterihg  only  a  caveat,  tbat,  for  the  rea«* 
fon  abovi^  givcn»  the  inquiry  may  1»e  confined  to 
enlightened  nations«  In  the  mean  time,  1  take  ]i^ 
berty  to  fuggeft  an  argument  from  analogy,  That 
if  there  be  great  uniformity  among  the  different 
tribes  of  men  in  feeing  and  hearing,  in  pleafure  and 
pain,  in  judging  of  truth  and  error,  the  fame  uni^ 
fortnity  ought  to  be  expedted  with  refpe£t  to  rigfat 
and  wrong«  Whatever  minute  differences  there 
may  be  .to  diftinguiih  one  perfon  from*  another,  yet 
in  the  general  principles  that  conftitute  our  nature» : 
internal  and  eztemal,  there  is  wondeiful  unifor- 
mity.^ .;**,. 

This  uniformity  of  fentiment,  which!  may  be 
termed  tbe  common  fmje  of  mankind  witb  nfptR  tu  ; 
rigbt  and  nvrongy  is  eflential  to  foctal  beings«  Bid 
the  moral  fentiments  of  xnen  differ  äa  much  as  . 
their  faces,  they  would  be  unfit  for  fovdety :  diibord  ' 
and  controverfy  would  be  endlefs,  and  ^ajor  w^ 
would  be  the  only  rule  of  right  and  wrodg^ 

Bat  fuch  uniformity  of  fentiment,  thougfa  ge- 
neral,  is  not  altc^ther  uarverfal :  men  there  are» 
as  above  mentioned,  who  differ  from  tbe  common 
fenfe  of  mankind  with  refpe6t  to  various  points  of 

H  3  morality. 
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mcrality*  •  Wkat^ought  to  be  tbe  coodudl  of  fuchi* 
men ;  ought  they  to  regulate  their  condudt  hy  that 
fla|idärd,  or  by.their  pcivate«  convi^tton?     There 
wiU.be  octafipD .afterward  toobferve,  that  we  judge* 
, of  otbersaiä. we  bielieTe.thef  judge of  tkemfelves ^ 
andjthät  prital^  coniiiAion  h  tbe  ftandard  for  re- 
wardsiomd  ipunilhmmts  ^.     Bat  with  refpeä  ta 
emby  cbotioiitrfy  abput  piroperty  and  pecuhiary 
iRteoeft;  iixd,.  in  general,  about  every  6yil  rigbt 
and'ebligatjon^  tbe  common  {cofe  of  mankind  is  to* 
eareryiindiTidual  the  flandard,  and  not  priit^ate  con- 
vidlton'  är  confcience  *,   for  proof  of  .whicb  tak&' 
what  foUöws» 

..We  bäte  qn  innate  fenfe  of  a  common  .nature^ 
not  only  in'  our.  own  fpecies,  but  in  every  fpecie» 
ofeanimab.  :Asid  tbat  onr  perception  holds  trur 
ii^£au^  ia  verified  by  ecperieoce  ;.  for  there  appears^ 
a-mkiaikäble  uniformity  in  cxeatures  o£  the  fame 
kind,  anft  a  deformity,  no  lefs  remarkable,  in  crea- 
tores^of  rdifferdnt  kind».  It  is  accordingly  a  fub- 
je&Tof  wooder  .to  find  an  individucd  deviating;  * 
fdnifi  the 't^ommiraL  natu re  of  tbe  fpecies,  whether 
in  itsr  intermd  at  external  ftruäure  :  a  cbild  bom 
ivltb^i/erfion  ito  its  mother's  milk^i»  a  wonder,  no^ 
le6tban..if  beim  witboi»t  ä  mouth,  or  with  more> 
than  one.         ,  • 

SecondlTV)  this  fenfe  didates,  that  the  common 
natuure  ofrmanin  particular,  is  invariable  as  well 
as  «iiiver&l ;  that  it  will  be  tbe  fame  hereafter  as. 
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itis  at  prefenty  äad  as.  it  was  in  thtie  paft ;  tber 
fkme  :ambng  all  nattons^  and  in  all  cornfer&cf  the* 
eartb :  nör  are  we  deceived,  becaufe^  aUoiving  fori, 
flight  differences  xccafioned  by  cultune  and  other 
accidental  circuinftaiices»  the  fa&  corrfifponds'to 
our  perception. 

TbiitUy,  WeipecoeiTetbat  tbis  .comriion  natulre 
is  ri£'bt,Bnd per/eäy'dind  tfaat  iloi^ht  toibe  a^fhov. 
dd  or  llahdard  for  everj  huRisti  beidgi  :AiT}niMfwy 
mkrkable  deiviatkm  from  it  in  the'ftino£t'(hr€Fo6iaaii 
ihdividu^l/ appeavs  tmpetfsiä  or  irre^iidar ;    ähd 
raifts«a  paiiiMoenia(i0ß :  a  mdnüvou&'^birtb/  ekn» 
citing' curiofity  in  a .  philofopbeiv  ikils  HDt^at  the 
fame  titne  tp  excite  averflon  in  every  fpeAaitorJ  •• 

This  fenfe  of  jperfedion  in  the  Common  natuirei 
of  •  man,  cofnprehends  every  branöhofius  oature^' 
and  particolaTly  the  common  fenfe  K^fjöglit  äad- 
wrong  ;  which  accordtngly  ia  perceived  by  all  ta ' 
be'  perfed,  bavmg  aothority  ovcf  evecy  individual  ^ 
as  the  ultimate  and  unerring  flandard  of  moralsi^j 
eyoi  in  contradidlion  to  private  cofiviäion»  .  Thu$, 
a«laW  in  cur  natote  liihds.us  tö  regulate^qui*  con«^ 
du£i  by  that  flandard :  and  its  autbority  \%  uni*- 
vorially.  acknowledged '; .  as  notfaing  13 .  more  ordi- 
naty  in  every  difpute  about  meUm  et, :  tysmi  than^ 
an  appeal  to  conunon  fenfe  as  the  ultiinate  and  tin- 
eccing  ftandai^d.  :      ^      . 

At  the  fame  time,  as  that  ftandard,  through  jn<-r 
firmity  or  prejudice,  is  not  confpicaous/tQ  evccy 
individual ;  many  are  mifled  into  erroneous  opi- 

H4  nioQS, 
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nions,  bj  miftaking  a  falfe  ftandard  for  that  of  na* 
tare.  And  hence  a  diftindicm  between  a  right  and 
a  wrong  fenfe  in  morals  ;  a  diftindion  which  every 
one  underftands,  but  whicb^  unlefs  for  the  am- 
vi&ion  of  a  moral  ftandard,  woaldbave  no  mean^. 
ing. 

The  final  canfe  of  tkis  brauch  qf  our  }<btttre  is 
confpicoöus.  Were  there  no  ftandard  öf  right  and 
wvong  foT  detcrmining  eodlefs  controverfif^  abotit 
matters  of  :intcrefl^  the  ftrong  would  have  recoorfe 
to  fcrce^  tbe  weak  to  cunning,  a«id  focif  ty  iniould 
difiblve.  <Iourt^^af  law  coald  afibrd  oo  rem^dy  ; 
for  ;  viithxmt  a  Aandard  of  moral^  their  decifions 
would  be  arbitrary,  and  of  no.  authority.  .  Happy 
itis  £br  inem  to  be  provided  with  fuch  a  Aandaid : 
it  is.  üecei£ury  in  fociety  thatoar  a^tions  be^unifona 
with  cefpeälto  right  and  wcong ;  and  m  order  to 
uniformity  of  adion,  it  is  neceflary  thät  our  per* 
ceptions  of  right  and  wrong  be  alfo  uniform:  to 
produce  fUch  ümformity,  a  ibemdard  of  morals  is 
indifpenfable»  Nature  has  provided  us  with  that 
ftandard,  which  is  daily  applied  by  courts  of  law 
with  fücoefs  *.  .     . 

In  reriewing  what  is  faid»  it.muft  aflbrd  grear* 
fatisfääiön,  tö  find  morality  eftabliihed  upom  thei 
folid  foundationi'  of  intuitive  perception  ;  which 
is  a  fingle  mental  ad  complete  in  itfel^  having..na 
depend^nce  on  any  ahtecedent  propofidon.  The 
moft  accurate  reafoning  affords  not  equal  convic« 

tion;. 

*  Soe  Elements  of  Crkicifm,  vol.  ii.  p.  490.  edit.  5. 
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täxl ;  for  every  fort  of  reafoning,  as  explained  in 
the  flcetch  immediatelj  foregoing,  requires  not  onljr 
fdf^evident  truths.or  axioms  to  fouhd  upon»  but 
etnploys  over  apd  ftbove  various  propoütiofis  to 
bring  out .  its  conclufions. .  By  intuitive  perception 
folely,  without  r^aConipg^  we  Mq.tiirt  knowledge 
of  right  and  wron^.;  -öf  wfaat  vfe  may  do^  of  whaH 
we  ought  to  do^  and  of  what  vn&  ought  to  abftain 
fcom : 'and  confidering  that  lee  have  thus  gneater 
ccfrtainty.  of  moral  laws  tban  o£  any  propofition 
difcovcrable  by  reafoning,  man 'may  well  be  deem- 
ed  a  favourite  of  Heaven,  when  he  is  fo  admirably 
qualified  for.  doing  bis  duty.  The  moral  fenfe  ör 
confcience  is  thi  voice  of  God  witbin^  us ;  con- 
ilantly  admoniihing  us  of  our  duty,  and  requiring 
from  US  tio  exercife  of  out  faculties  but  attention 
merely.  The  celebrated  Locke  ventured  what  he 
thought  a  bold  conjedure,  That  moral  duties  are 
fufceptible  of  demonftration :  how  agreeable  to 
him  would  have  been  the  difcovery,  that  they  are 
founded  upon  intuitive  perception,  ftill  more  con- 
vincing  and  authoritative ! 

By  one  branch  of  the  moral  fenfe,  we  are  taught 
what  we  ought  to  do ;  and  what  we  ought  not  to 
do  ;  and  by  another  branch,  what  we  may  do,  or 
Icave  undone.  But  fociety  would  be  imperfefl:, 
if  the  moral  fenfe  ftopped  here.  Thisre  is  a  third 
branch  that  makes  us  accountable  for  our  condu^t 
to  our  fellow-creatuf es  }  and  itt  will  be  made  e^'it. 
dent  afterward  in  the  third  Iketch,  that  we  vc 

accountable 
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accoöntable  tc^  ourMaker^  a$  well  as  tootiridi- 
löw-creatufes, 

It  follows  from  tte  ftandard'  oF  right  and  wtoiagy 
that  an  adicm-  isf  right  or  w^otig,  independsrit  of 
what;  the  ^g^tit  may  think.  •  Tbus,  wbeit  »  msm^ 
elcited  by  frimdlhip*  or  pit^^.  vefdues^a  hetetic 
front  the  ftarties»  the  ädioh  is  right// eVen  thöugb 
he  think  it  wrong,  from  a  convidtbn  'that  hetecicsr 
ought  to  be  bumt.  'Bat  we  apply  a.  dülerent  Ihtn-^ 
dard  to  the  agent:  ^z  man  is  approved  and.faeld 
to  be  innocent  in  doing  what  be  himfdf;  thinks 
right :  he  is  difapproved  and  held  to  be  guilty  in 
doing  what  he  himfelf  thinks  wrong,    Thüs,  to 
alfaffinate  an  atheifl  for  the  fake  of  religion,:  is  a 
wrong  adipn ;  and  yet  the  enthufiaft  who  com- 
mits  that  wrong,  may  he  innocent:    and  one.  is 
guilty,  who  againft  confcience  eats  meat  in  Lent» 
though  the  adion  is  not  wrong.    In  fhort,  an  ac^ 
tion  is  pcTceived  to  be  right  or  wrong,  independent 
of  the  aftor's  own  opinion  :  but  be  is  approved  or . 
difapprovcdv' held  to.be  innocent  or;güiilty,  aecorrd-- 
ing  to  his  own  opinion. 


SECT.    III. 


1 » 


Laws  of  Nature  refpeEling  oMr  Moral  Condu6i  in 
Society.  ■       '  '      ' 

A  Standard  being  thus  eftabliihed  for  regula^ 
ting  our  moral  conduA  in'  fociety^  iwe  pro- 
€ecd  to  inveftigate  the  laws  that  riefult-ftom  it* 

Bat 
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Bot  firft  we  toke  under  confideration»  wbat  other 
principles  conoirwith  the  moral  fenfe  to  qualify 
men:  for  fociety.  ' 

Wfaen  we  refled  on  the  difierent  branches  of 
human'  knowledge,  it  might  feem^  tbat  &f  all  fub- 
je£t$  htiman  riature  fhould  be  the  beft  underftood  ^ 
becäufe  every  man  has  daily  opportunities  to  ftudy 
it;  ih  bis  own  'paffions  and  in  his  o wn  adiona.; :  'fiut 
htimaTi^  nature,  an  interefting  fubjed»  is  feldom 
left/to  the  inveftigation  of  philofophy.  Writer« 
o£aifweet:  difpbfition  and  warm  Imagination^  hold, 
that  man  ii  a  benevolent  being,  and  that  every 
man  ought  to  direä  his  cdnduiSt  for  thcgood  of 
all,  withöut.  rügarding  himfelf  but  as  one  of  tho 
number*.  Thofc  of  a  cold  temperam'ent  arid 
contraded  mind,  hold  him  to  be  an  animal  entire- 
ly  felfifli ;  •  to  evince  which,  examples  are  accumu« 
lated  without  end  f.  Neither  o^  thefe  fyftems  is 
that  of  hatufe*.  The  felfiih  fyftem  is  contradided 
by  the  experieince  of  all  ages,  afibrding'tbe.cleareft 
evidence,  that  mien  frcguently  adfor  the  fake  of , 
others,  without  regarding  themfelves,  and  fome- 
times  in.  dire£t  oppofition  to  thcit  own  intereft  |. 

And 

'   •  Lord  Shafifefbüry.  'f  Helretius. 

%  Whawvcr  wiredrawn  arguments  may  be  urged  for  the 
felfifli  fyftenii  as  if  benevolence  were  but  refined  felfininefs,  the 
eroptinefs  of  fuch  argumentsVill  dearly  appear  when  applied 
to  children,  who  know  no  refinement.  In  them,  the  rudi- 
ments  of  the  focial  principle  are  no  lefs  Tifible  than  of  the 

felfifli 
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Aod  however  much  fdfilhnefs  may  ptevail  in  ac- 
tion ;  man  cannot  be  an  aniinal  cntirely  fäfifli, 
when  all  men  confpire  to  put  a  hi^  eftimttion 
üpon  generofity,  henevolencet  and  other  foctal  vir- 
tues!  eren^he  moftfelfiih  are  difgufted  with  fei« 
filhnefs  in  others,  and  cndeavour  to  hide  it  ix» 
themfelves.  The  moft  zealous  patron  of  the  fel^ 
fifh  principle,  will  not  venture  tö  maintata,  that 
it  renders  .us  altogether  indifferent  about  oun  M^ 
Iow-creatures.  Laying  afide  felf^intereft  wttfa 
eyery  connedlion  of  love  and  hatred,  gcknl  £brtune 
happening  to  any  one  giYes  pleafure  to  all,  and 
bad  fortune  happening  to  any  one  is  painful  to  all. 
On  the  other  band,  the  fyilem  of  univerfal  bene* 
volence,  is  no  lefs  contradidory  to  experience  ; 
from  ^hich  we  learn, ,  that  men  commonly  are 
difpofed  to  prefet  their  own  intereft  before  that  of 
others,  efpecially « where  there  is  ao  ftrlft  con« 
neäion:  nor  do  we  find  that  füch  bias  is  con* 
demned  by  the  moral  fenfe.  Man  in  faft  is  a  com- 
plex  being,  compored  of  princi]ilcs,  fome  bene« 
volenti  fome  felfiih:  and  thefe  pjinciples  are  fi> 
juftly  blended  in  bis  nature,  as  to  fit  him  for  aä«- 
ing  a  proper  part  in  fociety.  It  would  indeed  be 
lofing  time  to  prove,  that  without  fome  aSkßüon 
for  bis  fellow-creatures,  he  would  be  iU  quabfied 

fbr 

ielfifli  prineiple.  Nothing  is  xnore  commotf,  than  mutual 
gpod'will  and  fondnefs  between  cbildren :  wKich  muft  be  tlie 
work  of  nature  i  for  to  refied  upon  what  is  one's  intereft,  i» 
far  aboTe  the  capacity  of  children. 
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foc  focsfety*.    And  it  will  be  made  evident  after* 

wajrd  *f  that  uaiverfal  benevolence  would  be  more 

hurtful.to  fociety,  than  even  abfolute  felfifhnefsf« 

Weare  now  prepared  for  inveftigating  the  laws. 

tbat  refult  from  the  foregoing  principles«     Tbc 

feveral  duties  we  owe  to  otbers  ihall  be  firft  dif- 

CttiTed^  tddng  them  in  order  according  to  the  ex* 

tent  of  their  influence.     And  for  the  fake  of  per* 

fpicuity,  I  ihall  firft  prefcnt  them  in  a  general 

view,  and  then  proceed  to  particulars.    Of  our 

duties  to  othersy  one  there  is  fo  extenfive,  as  to 

haye  for  its  objed  all  the  innocent  part  of  man- 

kind.     It  is  the  duty  that  prohibits  us  to  hurt 

others :    than  which  no  law  is  more  clearly  die- 

tated  by  the  moral  fenfe;  nor  is  the  tranfgreflion 

of  any  other  law  more  deeply  ftamped  with  the 

character  of  wrong.     A  man  may  be  hurt  exter- 

nally 
♦  Seö,  4. 

f  **  Many  isoraÜfts  enter  fo  deeply  into  one  paffion  or  bias 
<'  of  humaii  nature»  diat,  to  ufe  the  painter's  phrafe,  thej  . 
'*  quiic  overcharge  it.    Thus  I  have  feen  a  whole  fyftem  of 
*f  morals  founded  upon  a  üngle  pillar  of  the  inward  fraxne ; 
**  and  the  entire  conduit  of  life  and  all  the  charadters  in  ic 
"  aceounted  for,  fometimes  from  fuperftition,  fometimes  from . 
*•  pride,  and  moft  commonly  frofn  intereft.      They  forget 
**  how  various  a  creature  it  is  they  are  paintmg  ;  how  many 
**  fprings  and  m^eights,  nicely  adjnfted  and  balanced^  enter 
^  into  the  movement,  and  require  allowance  to  be  made  for  * 
**  thelr  feveral  clogs  and  impulfes,  ere  yoa  can  define  its  ope- 
*'  ration  and  efFedls."      Enqutry  Into  the  Ufe  and  fivriimgix  ^  Ho- 
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nallj  in  his  goods,  in  his  perfon,  in  his  rdations, 
and  in  his  reputation.  Hence  the  laws,  Do  not 
fleal ;  Defraud  not  others ;  Do  ilot  kill  nor  woiuid ; 
Be  not  guilty  of  defamation.  A  man  may  bc  hurt 
internally,  by  an  adion  th^t  occafions  to  bim  di- 
ftrefs  of  mindy  or  by  being  imprefied  with  falfe 
notions  of  m^n  aod  things.  Therefore  confBience 
didates,  that  we  ougbt  not  to  treat  men  dif- 
refpei^fuljy ;  that  we  ougbt  not  caufelefsly  to 
aliep^to  tbeir  afiedlions  from  »thers ;  and,  in  ge- 
qerdl,  that  we  ought  to.forbear  wbatever  may 
tend  to  break  their  peace  of  mind,  or  tend  to  un- 
qualify  them  fbr  being  good  men  and  good  citi«* 

zens* 

The  duties  mentioned  are  duties  of  reftraint. 
Our  aäive  duties  regard  particular  perfons  ;  fach 
as  our  relations«  pur  friends,  our  benefadtors,  our 
mafters,  our  fervants.  It  is  our  duty  to  honour 
and  obey  our  parents ;  and  to  eftabliih  our  chiU 
dren  in  the  World,  with  all  advantages  internal 
and  external :  we  ought  to  be  faitbfui  to  cmr 
friends,  grateful  to  our  benefaÄors,  fübmiffive  to 
our  mafters^  kind  to  our  fervants  ;  and  to  aid  and 
cömfort  every  one  of  thefe  perfons  when  in  dif- 
trefs.  To  be  obliged  to  do  good  to  others  beyond 
thefe  hounds,  muft  depend  on  pofitive  engage- 
mept  y  for,  as  will  appear  afterwar4f  univerfal  hcr> 
nevolcnce  is  not  a  duty. 

Tbis  general  flceteh  will  prcpare  us  for  partiou- 
hrs.  '  THe  duty  of  reftraint  comes  firft  in  view, 

that 
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that  whieh  bars  us  from  hartniog  the  inaoflciit ;  and 
tp  it  correfponds  a  right  in  tbe  innocent  <q  be  fafe 
from  härm.     This  is  the  great  la^v  preparatory  to 
fociety  j  becaufe  without  it,  foc j^ty  could  never  havc 
exifted.     Herc  the  moral  fenfe  is  inflexible :  ie  die- 
tates,  that  )ve  ought  to  fubmit  to  any  diftrefs^eyen 
death  itfelf,  rather  than  procura  our  own  fafety 
by  laying  vioient  hands  upon.  an  innocent  perfon. 
And  we  are  under  the  fame  reftraint  with  refpeiä 
to  the  property  of  another ;  for  robbery  and  theft 
are  never  upon  any  pretext  indulged,     It  is  indeed 
true,  that  in  extreme  hunger'I  may  lawfuUy  take 
food  wherjB  it  can  be  found ;  and  may  freely  lay 
hold  of  my  neighbour's  horfe,  to  carry  me  from  an 
encmy  who  threatensdeath.     But  it  is  hjs  duty  as. 
a  feUow-creature  to  ^(fift  me  in  diflrefs  ^  and  when 
tbere  is  no  time  for  delay^  I  may  lawfuUy  ufe 
what  he  ought  to  ofFer  were  he.prcfent,  and  what 
I  may  prefume  he  would  ofFer.     For  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  if  in  a  ftorm  my  fhip  be  driven  among  the  an- 
ctior-rppes  of  another  fliip,.  I  may  lawfuUy  cut  the 
ropes  to  get  free.     But  in  every  cafe  of  this  kind, 
it  would  be  a  wrong  in  me  to  ufe  rny  neighbour's 
propexty,   without  refolving  to  pay  the  Value.     If 
my  neighbour  be  bou^d  to  ajd  me  in  diftrersy  cpp- 
fcience  binds  m$:  to  make  up  his  loA"^, 

The 

*  Thj^  4o^fiac  is  obvio]iily  foupded  on  juftlce  ^  and  yet, 
in  the  Roman  law,  there  are  two  pafTages  which  deny  any 
rpcompence  in  fuch  cafes.     '<  Item  Labeo  fcribit,  ii  cum 

"  vi 
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The  probibitioti  of  harting  cthen  interaally,  is 
perhaps  not  eflential  to  the  forraation  of  focietie^ 

'  becaufe 

*^  vi  ventomm  pavis  impulfa  eiTet  in  funes  anchoranim 
*'  alteriuSy  et  nautae  funes  prascidiflent ;  fi  nullo  alio  modoi 
*^  nifi  prcecifis  fanibus,  explicare  fe  potuit,  nullam  adio- 
**  nem  dandam ;"  /.  29.  §  3.  aJ  leg.  AquiL  "  Quod  dici- 
^*  cur  damnum  injuria  datum  Aquilia  perftqui^  fic  erit  ac- 
**  cipiendum,  ut  videatar  damnum  injuria  dämm  quod  cum 
**  4^mDo  injuriam  sittttlerit ;  uili  magna  vi  cogcute,  fvierit 
«*  faöum«  Ut  Celfus  fcribit  circa  cum,  qui  incendii  ar- 
"  cendi  gratia  vicinas  aedes  intercidit ;  et  iive  pervenit  ig- 
'*  nis,  five  antea  extinäus  efl,  exiftimat  legis  Aquiliae  ac- 
•'  tionem  ceffare  j"  /.  49.  §  i-  eod.  —  [/«  EngHJb  thus  : 
**  In  the  opinion  of  Labeo,  if  a  fliip  is  driven  by  the  vio- 
-'^  lence  of  a  tempeft  among  the  anchor-ropes  of  another 
^'  fhip,  and  the  failors  cut  the  ropes,  having  noother  means 
**  of  getting  free,  there  is  no  aäion  competent.-— The  A-* 
'<  quilian  law  muft  be  underftood  to  apply  only  to  fuch  da« 
*'  mage  as  carries  the  idea  of  an  injury  along  with  it,  un* 
<«  leCi  fuch  injury  bas  not  been  wilfuUy  done,  but  from 
**  ncccffity.  Thus  Celfus  puts  the  cafe  of  a  perfon  who» 
*^  to  flop  the  progreCs  of  a  fire,  puUs  down  bis  neighbour's 
^'  houfe;  and  whether  the  fire  had  reached  that  houfe 
**^  which  is  puUed  down,  or  was  extinguiflied  before  it  got 
^^  to  it^  in  neither  cafe,  he  thinks,  will  an  adion  be  com- 
"  petcnt  from  tte  Aquilian  law/'] — ^Thcfe  opinions  are 
undoubtedly  erroneous.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  fay 
what  has  occafioned  the  error:  the  cafes  mentioned  are 
treated  as  bclonging  te  the  lex  Aquilia  ;  which  being  con- 
fined  to  the  reparation  of  wrongs,  lays  it  juftly  down  for  a 
rule,  That  no  adlion  for  reparation  can  lic,  whcre  there  is 

no 
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becaufe  the  tranfgreflion  of  that  law  doth  not  much 
alarm  piain  people :  but  where  manners  and  re- 
fined  feqtiments  prevail,  the  mind  is  fufceptible  of 
more  grievous  wounds  than  the  body  ;  and  there- 
fere,  without  that  law,  a  poli(faed  fociety  could 
liave  no  long  endurance, 

By  adultery,  mifchief  is  done  both  external  and 
internal.  £ach  fex  is  fo  conftituted,  as  to  require 
ftriä  fidelity  and  attachment  in  a  mate.  The 
breach  of  thefe  duties  is  the  greateft  external  härm 
that  can  befal  tfaem :  it  harms  them  alfo  inter« 
nally,  by  breaking  their  peace  of  mind.  It  has 
indeed  been  urged,  that  no  härm  will  enfue,  if  the 
adultery  be  kept  fecrct ;  and  confequently,  that 
there  can  be  no  crime  where  the  fad  is  kept 
fecret.  Bat  fuch  as  reaibn  thus  do  not  advert, 
tfaat  to  declare  fecret  adultery  to  be  lawful,  is  in 
tStßt  to  pvertura  every  foundation  of  mutual  traft 
and  fidelity  in  the  matrimonial  flate.  It  is  clear 
beyond  all  doubt,  fays  a  reputable  writer,  that  no 
man  is  permitted  to  yiolate  his  faith  ;  and  that 
the  man  is  anjuft  and  barbarous  who  deprives  his 
wife  of  the  only  reward  flie  has  for  adhcring  to 
the  aaitere  duties  of  her  fex/    But  an  unfaithful 

Vol.  IIL  I  wife 

vo  culpa.  But  had  Labeo  and  CeKus  adverted,  tbat  thefe 
cafes  belong  to  a  difierent  head,  viz.  the  duty  of  recom- 
pence,  where  one  fuffers  lofs  by  benefiting  ^nother,  they 
themfelves  would  have  no  difficulty  of  fuftaining  a  claim 
•r  jnaking  up  that  lofs« 
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wtfe  is  ftiU  möre  cHminali  hy  diflblviDg  the  whdle 
ttes  of  oatQre  :  in  giving  to  her  hufband  children 
that  are  not  his»  ihe  bctrays  both,  and  joins  per- 
fidy  to  infidelitj.  * 

Veracttj  is  commonlj  ranked  among  the  aäiye 
duties  ;  but  erroneouflj :  for  if  a  man  be  not  bound 
tx>  fpeak,  he  cs^nnöt  bp  bound  to  fpeak  truth.  It 
is  therefore  onlj  a  reftraining  dutj,  prohibiting 
US  to  deceiye  o^bets,  bj  affirming  whatis  not  true. 
JVnKing  the  manj  ccirre(ponding  principles  In  the 
human  mind  th^t  in  cofijundtion  tend  to  make  (o^ 
cietj  cpmfortable,  a  principle  öf  veracity  f ,  and  a 
principle  that  leads  us  to  reljon  human  teftimony, 
are  two  :  without  the  latter,  the  former  would  be 
an  ufelefs  principle  ;  and  without  the  former,  the 
latter  would  lay  us  open  to  fraud  and  treachery, 
The  moral   fenfe  accor^ingly   didlates,  .that  we 

.  ought 

♦  Emile^  liv.  5.  '  ' 

f  Trutb  is  alwayi  uppennoft,  being  the  natural  ifiiie  of  the 
pind :  it  requires  no  an  nor  training,  no  indncement  nor 
temptation,  but  only  that  we  yield  tq  natural  impnUe.  Ly- 
mg,  on  the  contrary»  is  doing  violence  to  our  natura ;  and  i^ 
hever  pradifed,  even  by  the  worft  of  men,  without  fome  temp- 
tatioh.  Speaking  tnith  is  like  ufing  our  natural  f#od»  whicl^ 
we  would  do  from  appetite  although  it  anfwered  no  end.:  ly- 
ing  is  lB:e  taking  phyfic^  which  is  nanfeous  to  the  tafte^  and 
which  no  man  takes  but  for  fome  end  which  he  cannot  othcr? 
^He  attain.     Dr  Rei^t  Inqinry  mto  ibe  human  wind. 
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ougbt  to  adhere  ftridly  to  truth,  without  r^gard 
to  cDofequenciss.  • 

\i  muft  not  be  inferred,  that  we  are  bpupd  tp 
explain  ottt  thoughta»  wh#n  truth  is  demanded 
from  US  by  unlawful  m^^ns.  Words  uttered  vo? 
luntarily,  are  naturally  relied  on,  as  expreffing  thc 
fpeaker's  mind ;  and  if  his  qiind  differ  from  bis 
words,  he  teils  a  liet  and  is  guilty  of  deceit*  Bu^ 
words  dca wn  from  a  man  by  torture,  are  no  indi- 
cation  of  his  mindl;  and  he  is  not  guilty  of  deceit 
.in  utteriog  whatever  words  may  be  agr^eable, 
faowever  alien  from  his  thoiigbts :  if  tbe  autbor  of 
the  unlawful  violence  fufffr  himfelf  to  be  d/eceiv* 
ed,  he  ought  to  blame  himfelf,  not  tbe  fpe^aker* 

It  need  fcarce  be  imntioned»  that  the  i^uty  o( 
yeractty  excludes  not  ^tble,  norany  \^^\)[  ^^ 
fpeech  intended  for  amufement  f^x^f^ 

•Adive  duties«  as  hinted  abov^r,  aw  all^.pf.itbem 
dire£led  to  particular  perfons»  .  Aq4.  the  flrfl  I 
Ihall  roention,  is  that  betw^en  par^nt  ^arid  childt 
The  reilalion  of  parent  lipd  qhild>  the  IJrongeft  that 
ca^  exift  between  indiyidaals,  binds  th^fe.perfons 
to  exert  their  utmoft  pQW^r^  ip  mutu^l  gopd  Of- 
fices* .  B^ö^voljence  ^nipug  o^pr  blopd-relatipns^ 
is  alfp  Ridijty  ;  but  ppt-fo  iqdifpenffibk^  b§ing  pro- 
portioned  to  the  inferior  degi:;ee  of  relation. 

Grs^tude  is  a  duty  dircfäed  tp  our  benefadors. 
Bat  though  gratitude  is  ßriftly  a  duty,  the  mea^ 
füre  of  Performance,  and  the  kind,  are  left  moftly 
to  our  pwn  choice«      It  is  fcarce  neceffary  to  add, 

. I  2  "  that 
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To  fulfit  a  rational  promife  or  correaant,  delt^ 
bferätely  made,  is  a  duty  nö  lefs  inflexible  than 
thofe  duties  are  which  arife  independent  of  con-* 
fent.  But  as  man  is  falHble,  öften  mifled  hy  ig- 
norance,  and  liable  to  be  deccived^  bis  condition 
Wöuld  be  deplorable,  did  tbe  moral  fenfe  cömpel 
him  to  fulfil  every  engagenient,  bowever  impru- 
dtnt  or  irrattonah  Here  the  moral  (bnfe  gäves 
way  to  human  infirmity :  it  relteves  from  deceit, 
fiotti  impofitioti,  from  jgnorance,  from  error  ;  and 
binds  a  itian  by  no  engagement  but  winu:  anfwers 
the  end  fairly  intended.  There  is  ftill  lefs  doubt 
tbac  it  will  relieire  as  from  an  engagement  extort^ 
ed  by  extern al  violence,  or  by  overbeafing  paflioo. 
'f  he  dread  öf  torture  will  folxe  moft  m^n  torfub- 
mit  to  ahy  tttttts  ;  and  a  man  in  immfiniot  faacard 
oT  drbWding',  will  voluntarity  f>röttrife  iU  be  has 
JÄ  theVörrd  tö  favc  him.  The  moi-al  feftfc  ^bttl*: 
bis  iil  iüitJ^d  to  tbe  imbddllity  of  txk  iiattre,  4id' 
it  bind  m^n''ih^cbhfddm:e  to' fulfil  efi^ägedienta 
made  in  fufcb  circutnftances, 
'  ^he  o^KeY  bVänch  öf  dti'tifcs,  tfeöfe '^-^ •  ö«re  to 
obrielife^,  fhäll  te  diftirfTed  in  ä  fe#  \*^ds.   Pr^ 

« 

priety^  a  btancH  öf  tlife  Inbt&l  fenfe/ regirtatefe  our 
cbndu^  with  refpfecSt  W  oütfelves ;  <äs  Jaßice,  an- 
o'ther  branch  6f  the  ftibral  fehfe,  r^gnkttes  our 
cbndudt  with  re'fpeflt  to  other^.  PrcTp^iety  ffidstted^ 
that  we  oü'ght  to  alft  üp  to  the  Ai^xvXy  of  oür  *a- 
ture,  and  to  the  ftation  allotted  usJby  Bi^videüce  :> 
li  didates  in  particulari  that  temperance,  prudence, 

modefty. 
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moäeüjf  and  uniformity  of  cönduft,  tte  felf^dui» 
ties,  Thefe  duties  contribate '  to  private  happi- 
nefs,  by  preferviog  health»  peace  of  'mind,  and 
felf-efteem ;  wbich  are  ineftimable  bleffings :  tbey 
cocitribute  no  lefs  to  happinefs  in  fociety,  by  gain- 
iog  the  love  and  efteem  of .  other»^  and  aid  and  (uf*- 
poft  in  time  of  need. 

Upon  reviewing  the  foregoing  duties  refpeding 
ethers,  we  find  them  more  or  lefs  extenfive ;  but 
none  fo  extenfive  as  to  have  for  their  end  the  good 
of  mankind  in  generah  The  moft  extenfive  duty 
is  that  of  reftraint,  prohibiting  us  to  härm  others  ? 
but  evc^  that  duty  has  a  limited  end  ;  'for  its  pur«^ 
pofe  is  only  to  prote&  others  fröm  mifchief,  not  to 
do  them  any  pofitive  good.  The  adlive  duties  of 
doing  pofitive  good  are  circumfcribed  within  (tili 
narrower  boudds,  requiring  fome  relation  tha£ 
conne&9  us  with  others ;  fuch  as  thofe  of  parent; 
child;  friendy  benefa<^on  The  flighter  relations,  uh» 
lefs  in  pecu\jar  circumftances,  are  not  the  foundation 
of  any*  adive  duty  :  neighbourhood,  for  example, 
doe»  not  alone  make  benevolence  a  duty  :  but  fup» 
pofing  a  neighbour  to  be  in  diftrefs,  relicf  becomes 
<Äir  doty,  if  it  can  be  done  without  diflirefs  to  our- 
felves.  The  duty  of  relieving  from  diftrefs,  feldom 
goes  farther ;  for  though  we  always  fympathizc 
v^itH  our  relationsy  and  with  thofe  under  our  ey^, 
the  dlftreflcs  of  the  remote  and  unknown  affcft  us' 
very  little«  PaÖions  and  agreements  become  ne- 
ceffary,  if  we  would  extend  the  duty  of  benevo- 

1 4  lence 
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lence  be/ond  the  limits  mentioned.  Men»  it  is 
trae»  are  capable  of  doing  more  good  than  is  re-^ 
quired  of  them  as  a  duty ;  bat  every  fuch  good 
muft  be  a  free*  will  offering. 

And  this  leads  to  arbitrary  or  difcretionary  ac^ 
tionsy  fuch  as  inay  be  dope  or  left  undone  ;  which 
xnake  tbe  fecond  general  head  of  moral  adions« 
With  refpeä  to  thefe,  the  moral  fenfe  leaves  us  at 
freedom :  a  benevolent  aßt  is  approved,  but  the 
omifiion  is  not  condemned.     Tbis  holds  ftrid- 
ly  in  fingle  a£ts ;  but  in  viewing  the  whole  of  a 
man's  condud,  the  moral  fenfe  appears  to  vary  ft 
littk.    As  the  nature  of  man  is  complex,  partly 
focial^  partly  felfifli,  we  have  an  intuitive  percep- 
tion,  that  our  condudt  ought  to  be  conformable  to 
our  nature  i  and  that  in  advancing  our  o wn  in*- 
tereft,  we  ought  not  altogetber  to  negled  that  of 
others^.     The  man  accordingly  who  confines  bis 
whole  time  and  thoughts  within  bis  own  little 
fphere,  is  condemned  by  all  the  world  as  guilty  of 
wrong  condud  ;  and  the  man  himfelf,  if  bis  mo^ 
ral  perceptions  be  not  blunted  by  felfifiinefs,  muft 
be  fenfible  that  he  deferves  to  be  condemned.    On 
the  other  handf  it  is  pofiible  that  free  beneyolenco 
may  be  extended  beyond  proper  bounds  :   where 
it  prevails,  it  commonly  leads  to  excefs,  by  prompt« 
ing  a  man  to  facrifice  a  great  intereft  of  bis  own, 
to  a  fmall  intereft  of  others ;   and  the  moral  fenfe, 
didates,  that  fuch  condud  is  wrong,    Tbe  juft 

temperameot^ 
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temperament^  is  a  fubordijiation  of  beMVoknce 
to  felf-loye. 

Thus,  moraljadions  are  dtvided  into  tw9  clafles : 
the  firft  regards  our  duty,  containing  adions  that 
ought  to  be  donc,  and  adions  that  ought  not  to  be 
done ;  the  other  regards  arbitrary  or  difcretion- 
ary  adions,  containing  adions  that  are  right  wfaen 
done,  but  not  wrong  when  left  undone. .  Society 
is  indeed  promoted  by  the  latter ;  but  ic  can  (carce- 
fubfifti    unlefs   the   former  be  made  our  duty. 
Hence  it  is,  that  a^ions  only  of  the  firft  clafs  are 
xnade  indifpenfable ;  thofe  of  the  other  clafs  being 
left  to  our  free-will.    And  hence  alfo  it  is,  that 
the  various  propenfities  that  difpofe  us  to  adions 
of  the  firft  clafs,  are  diilinguiihed  by  the  nanoie  of 
primary  virtues ;  leaving  the  name  oS  fecondarj 
vintues  to  thofe  propenfities  which  difpofe  us  to 
adions  of  the  other  clafs  "*• 

The  deduäion  above  given  makes  it  evident^ 
that  the  general  tendency  of  right  adions  is  to 
promote  the  good  of  fbciety,  and  of  wrong  ac-» 
tions,  to  obftrud  that  good.  Univerfal  benevo* 
lence  is  indeed  not  required  of  man  ;  becaufe  to 
put  it  in  pradtce,  is  beyönd  bis  utmoft  abilities. 
But  for  promoting  the  general  good,  every  thing 

is 

♦  Vlrtuefignifics^that  difpofition  of  mind  which  gire9 
the  afcendant  to  tnoral  principles.  Vice  ßgnifies  that  dif- 
pofition of  mind  which  giyes  little  or  no  afcendant  to  mo« 
ral  principles« 
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is  required  of  him  that  he  can  accomplilh  ;  which 
will  appear  from  reviewing  the  foregoing  dutie& 
The  Prohibition  of  harming  others  is  an  eafy  tafle ; 
and  lipon  that  account  is  made  univerfaL  Our  ac«* 
tive  duties  are  very  different :  man  is  circumfcri«* 
bed  both  in  ca^facity  and  power:  he  cannot  do 
good  but  in  a  flow  fucceffion  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
wifely  ordered,  that  his  Obligation  to  do  good 
ihould  be  confined  to  his  relations,  his  friends,  his 
benefadlors.  Even  diilrefs  makes  not  benevolence 
a  general  duty  :  all  a  man  can  readily  do,  is  to  re- 
lieve  thofe  at  band ;  and  accordingly  we  hear  of  dif- 
tant  misfortunes  with  little  or  no  concern. 

But  let  not  the  moral  fyftem  be  mifapprehend- 
ed,  as  if  it  were  our  duty,  or  cven  lawful,  to  pro- 
fecute  what  upon  the  whole  we  reckon  the  moft 
beneficial  tö  fociety,  balancing  ill  with  good^  The 
moral  fenfe  permits  not  a  violation  of  any  perfon's 
right,  howevcr  trivial,  whatcvcr  benefit  may  there- 
by  accrue  to.another,  A  man  fbr  example  in  low 
circumftahces,  by  denying  a  debt  he  owes  to  a  rieh 
mifer,  faves  himfelf  and  a  hopeful  family  from 
ruin.  In  that  cafe,  the  good  effetä  far  outweighs 
the  ill,  or  rather  has  no  countbrbalance :  but  the 
mbr'al  fenfe  permits  not  the  debtor  to  balance  ill 
with  good  ;  nor  gives  countenance  to  an  unjuft 
2^  wh^tever  benefit  it  may  produce.  And  hence 
a  maxixn  in  which  aU  moralift»  agree,  Th^t  we 
•  ^.   .       m  .       ..   *  mnil 
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muft  not  do  ill  to  brtijg  about  gbod ;  the  fintfl  * 
cfRife  of  which  fhall  be  givcn  below  *. 

SECT.    IV. 
Pfinciples  ofDuty  and  of  Benevolence. 

HAviNG  thus  Ihortly  delineated  the  moral 
laws  of  our  nature,  we  proceed  to  an  article 
of  great  importance,  which  is,  to  inquire  into  the 
nieans  provided  by  our  Maker  for  compelling  obe* 
dience  to  thefe  laws.  The  moral  fenfe  is  an  aii«^ 
erring  guide  \  but  the  taoßi  expert  guide  will  not 
profit  thofe  who  are  not  difpofed  to  be  led.  This 
confideration  makes  it  evident,  that  ta  complete 
the  tnoral  fyftem,  man  ought  to  be  endued  with 
fome  principle  or  propehfity»  fome  impulfiVe 
power,  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  didtated 
by  the  moral  fen^fe» 

The  author  of  our  nature  leaves  none  ofvhia 
vorks  imper£e£t.  In  order  to  render  us  obfequi- 
otts  to  the  ifioral  fenfe  as  öur  guide,  he  hath  im- 
pkiited  in  our  neture  the  principjies  of  duty,  of 
betievoleikre,  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  and  of 
Reparation.  •  k  joftay  pofiibly  be  thought,  that  re- 
wards a^d'  pänifhments,  of  whkh  afterward,  are 
ftifflcleirt  öf  themfelves  to  enforce  the  laws  of  nä.-* 
ttfre,  Withötft  "nfeceffity  of  any  other  principle;, 

"  Hiarnan 

'  .1 
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Humaa  law»^  ic  Is  trae,  are  eüförced  by  thefd 
ineans ;  becatlfe  no  higher  fanftioü  is  under  coin«i 
mand  of  a  terreftrial  legiflator.  But  the  celeftial 
legiflator,  with  power  that  knows  no  control,  and 
benevolence  that  knows  no  bounds,  hath  enforced 
bis  laws  by  means  no  leis  remarkable  for  mildnefs 
than  for  efficacy :  he  employs  no  cxternal  com-^ 
pulfioQ ;  but»  in  order  to  engage  cur  will  on  tbe 
Tight  fide,  hath  in  the  breaft  of  individoals  efta^ 
bliflied  the  principles  of  duty  and  of  benevolence^ 
which  efficacioufly  excite  them  to  obey  the  die-* 
tates  of  the  moral  fenüb. 

The  reftraining  and  adive  dutied  being  both  of 
tbem  eflential  to  fociety,  our  Maker  has  wifely  or- 
dered»  that  the  princtple  which  enforces  thefe  du* 
ties,  fliould  be  the  moft  cogent  of  all  that  belong 
to  our  nature.  Other  principles  may  folicit,  allurcy 
or  terrify  ;  but  the  prtnciple  of  dujty  aiTumes  aiir 
thority,  commands,  aod  infifts  to  be  ob^yed,  with^ 
out  giving  ear  to  any  oppofing  motive« 

As  one  great  purpofe  of  fociety,  is  to  furni(h  op« 
portunities  of  mutual  aid  and  fuppQrt }  nature  fe^ 
conding  that  purpofe,  hath  p^ovided  the  principle 
of  benevolence»  which  excites  us<  to  be  kipdly,  be-^ 
neficent,  and  generou^  Nor  oughc  it'to  efcape 
obfervation,  that  the  author  of  natoifjs^.attisntive  ta 
our  wants  and  to  our  w^U-being»  halb«  endued  ujr 
with  a  liberal  portion  of  that  princjlple.  It  ex** 
cifesus  to  be  kind,  not  only  to  thofe  we  are  con- 
nected withy  but  to  our  neighbours,  and  even  to 

'       thofo 
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thofe  we  are  barelj  acquainted  with«    Providence 
is  peculiarly  attentive  to  öbjeds  in  diftrefs,  who 
require  immediate  aid  and  relief.  To  thei  priaciple 
of  benevolehce,  it  hath  fuperadded  the  paifion  of  pi- 
ty,  wbicb  in  every  feeling  heart  is  irrefiftible.   To 
make  benevolence  more  extenfive»  would  be  fruit« 
lefs  ;  becaufe  here  are  objedts  in  plenty  to  fiU  the 
moil  capacious  mind.     It  would  not  be  fruitlefs 
only,  but  hurtful  to  fociety :  I  fay  hurtful ;  be« 
caufe  frequent  difappointments  in  attempting  to 
jgratify  our  beneyolence,  would  render  it  a  trouble* 
fome  gueft,  and  make  us  cling  rather  to  felfifhnefs, 
which  we  can  always  gratify.    At  the  fame  time, 
ihough  there  is  not  room  for  a  more  extenfive  lift 
of  particular  objeäs,  yet  the  faculty  we  have  of 
tiniting  numberlefs  individuals  into  one  complex 
objedl,  enlarges  greatly  the  fphere  of  benevolence. 
33y  thät  faculty,  our  country,  our  government,  our 
Teligion,  become  objedls  of  public  fpirit,  and  of  a 
lively  affeftion.      The  individuals  that  compore 
the  group,  confidered  apart,  may  be  too  minute,  or 
^00  diflant,  for  our  benevolence :  but  when  united 
into  pne  whole,  accumulation  makes  them  great, 
greatnefs  makes  them  confpicuous ;  and  affedltion, 
preferved  entire  and  undivided,  is  beftowed  upon 
an  abilradi  objedl,  as  upon  one  that  is  fingle  and 
yifible  ;  but  with  energy  proportioned  to  its  great* 
er  dignity  and  importance.    Thus  the  principle  of 
benevolence  is  not  too  fparingly  fcattered  among 
xnen.    It  is  indeed  made  fubordinate  to  felf-inte- 

reft, 
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tettf  whtcb  is  wi£dy  ordered,  as  will  afterwards  bc 
made  evident*:  but  its  power  and  extent  are 
fiicely  proportioned  to  the  limited  capacitj  of 
man,  and  to  his  fituation  in  this  wqrld  ;  fo  as  bet^ 
ter  te  fulfil  its  deftination,  than  if  it  were  an  over<- 
match  for  felf-intereft,  and  for  every  other  pcin» 
ciple, 

^  S  E  C  T.     V. 

La%vs  rejpeüing  Rewards  and  Fumfiments. 

RErtECTiNG  on  the  tnoral  branch  of  our  na- 
ture  qualifying  us  for  fociety  in  a  manner 
fuited  to  Qur  capacity,  we  cannot  overlook  the 
band  of  our  Maker  ;  for  means  fo  finely  adjofted 
to  an  important  end,  never  happen  by  chance.  It 
muft  however  be  acknowledged,  that  in  many  in* 
dividuals,  tbe  principle  of  duty  has  not  vigour  nor 
authority  fufficient  to  ftem  every  tidc  of  unruly 
paffion  :  by  the  vigilance  of  fome  paflions,  we  arc 
taken  ungua^ded  ;  deluded  by  tbe  fly  iniinuations 
of  others ;  or  overwheloied  witb  the  ftormy  im- 
petuofity  of  a  third  fort.  Moral  evil  is  thus  in-» 
troduced,  and  mucb  wrong  is  done,  This  new 
fcene  fuggeils  to  us,  that  there  muft  be  fome  ar- 
ticle  ftill  wanting  to  complete  the  moral  fyftem  ; 
fome  means  for  redreffing  fuch  wrongs,  and  for 

preventing 

*  Sca.  7. 
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preventihg  tUe  reiteration  pf  them.  To  accom- 
plifli  thefe  important  ends,  there  are  added  to  the 
moral  fyftem,  |law8  relative  to  rewards  and  pu- 
niihmentSy  and  to  reparation ;  of  which  in  their 
Order* 

Manj  aoimals  are  qualified  for  fociety  hy  in- 
ftinft  merely ;  fucb  as  beavers»  (beep,  roonkeys, 
bees^  rooks*  Bat  men  are  feldom  led  by  inftind  ; 
their  aflions  are  commonly  prompted  by  pa^ons  ; 
of  which  there  is  an  endlefs  variety,  focial  and  feU 
fifh,  benevolent  and  malevolent.  And  were  every 
paflion  equally  entitled  to  gratification,  man  would 
be  utterly  unqualified  for  fociety :  he  would  be  a 
ihip  without  a  rudder,  obedient  (o  every  wind« 
and  moving  at  random  without  any  ultintate  de- 
ftinätion.  The  faculty  of  reafon  would  m^ke  no 
oppofition ;  foi^  were  there  no  fenfe  of  wrong,  it 
Would  be  reafodable  to  gratify  every  defire  tbat 
harihi  not  ourfelves :  and  to  taUc  of  punifhment 
would  be  afafurd ;  for  puni(hnient/in  its  yery  idea^ 
implies  forn^e  wrong  that  ought  to  be  redrefled« 
Hehce  the  neceOity.of  the  moral  fenfe,  to  qualify 
US  for  fociety:  by  inftruding  U8  in  our  duty»  it 
renders  us  accountable  for  our^condudl»  and  makes 
iis  fufceptiblo  of  rewards  and  punilhments.  Th^ 
moral  fenfe  fulfils  anötber  valuable  purpofe ;  it 
^ereds  in  man  an  unerring  ftandard  for  the  ap- 
plication  ^nd  ineafure  of  |:ewards  and  punifti- 
tnent$. 

To 
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To  complete  the  fyftem  of  rewards  and  piinijlh<* 

ments,  it  is  neceflarj  that  a  provifion  be  made^ 

both  of  power  and  of  willingnefs  to  reward  and 

punilh.    Tbe  Author  of  our  nature  bath  provided 

amply  for  the  former,  by  entitling  every  man  to 

reward  and  puniCh  as  bis  native  privilege.    And 

he  has  provided  for  tbe  latter,  by  a  noted  prioci- 

ple  in  öar  nature,  prompting  us  to  exercife  the 

power«     Impelled  by  that  princi|de,  we  reward 

the  Yirtuous  with  approbation  and  efteem,  and  pu- 

ni(h  the  vicious  with  difapprobation   and  con-^ 

teropt.    And  there  is  an  additional  motive  for  ex- 

ercifing  that  principle,  which  is,  that  we  bare 

great  fatisfadion  in  rewarding,  and  no  lefs  in  pu« 

nifliing. 

As  to  punifliment  in  particular,  an  adion  done 
iutentionally  to  produce  mifchief,  is  cnroinal,  and 
xnerits  punifliment.  Such  an  adion,  being  difa- 
greeable,  raifes  my  refentment,  even  where  I  have 
no  connedion  with  the  perfon  injured ;  and  tfae 
principle  mentioned  impels  me  to  chaftife  the  de« 
linquent  with  indignation  and  hatred.  An  injury 
done  to  myfelf  raifes  my  refentment  to  a  higher 
tone :  I  am  not  fatisfied  with  fo  flight  a  punifh- 
ment  as  indignation  and  hatred  :  the  author  muft 
by  my  band  fuffer  mifchief,  as  great  as  he  has  made 
me  fuffer.  ^  ^ 

Even  the  moft  fecret  crime  efcapes  not  punifli- 
ment. The  delinquent  is  tortured  with  remorfe  : 
be  even  defires  to  be  puniflied,  fometimes  fo  ar- 

dently 
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d^ntlyas  to  punifh  himfelf*.    There  cannot  be 
imagined  a  contrivance  more  effedtual  to  deter  one 

ftoia 

*  Mr.  John  Kelloi  miQifter  of  Spot,  in  Eaft  ILiOthian,  had 
an  eztraordinaiy  taieüt  for  preaching,  and  was .  univerfally 
held  a'  man  of  fingiitar  piety.  His  wife  was  händfome»  cheer- 
ful,  tender-heaited,  and  in  a  word  poiTeiTed  ail  tfae  qualities 
diali  can  endear  a  woman  to  her  hafband.  >  A  piiaus  and  richi 
ividow  m  tbe  neighbourho(5d  tempted  his  ayarice.  She  clung; 
tö  him  a^  a  fpiritual  gpide ;  and  bat  for  bis  little  wife,  he  had^ 
no  doubt  pf  obtaining  her  in  marriage.  He  turned  graduaU 
ly  peeviib  and  difcontented.  His  change  of  behaviour  made 
a  deep  impreiSon  on  bis  wife»  for  fhe  loved  bim  dearly  ;  and 
yet  fixe  was  anxioas  to  conceal  her  treatmetit  from  the  world« 
Her  nseekneft»  her  fuboiiffieny  her  ptttiencö,  tetiied  bat  to  ixi- 
creale  his  foUennefs«  lipon  a  Sunday  nyoraingi  wfaen-oitber 
koeesy  ike  was  o&rmg  up  her  deTOtioi^s,  he  came  foftly  bo^ 
bind  her,  put  a  rope  about  her  neck,  and  hung  her  up  to  th^ 
teiliog.  He  bolted  bis  gate,  creeped  out  at  a  window,  walk- 
ed  demurely  to  church,  and  charmed  his  hearers  with  a  moß: 
pacbetic  fermon.  After  divine  iervice,  he  invited  two  or  three 
of  his  neighbours  to  paus  the  evening,  a£  his  höufe,  telling 
them  that  bis  wife  was  indifpofed,  and  of  late  inclined  to  me- 
lancholy  ;  but  that  Oie  would  be  glad  to  fee  them.  It  fur>^ 
prifed  them  to  find  the  gate  boked,  and  none  to  anfwer : 
much  more  when,  upon  its  being  forced  open,  they  fbnnd 
her  in  the  pofture  mentioned.  The  hufband  feemed  to  be 
ftruck  dumb ;  and  eeunterfeited  forrow  fo  maeh  to  the  Bfe, 
that  his  gueßsy  fbrgetting  tihe  deceafed,  were  whoHy  incereft^ 
ed  about  the  liTnig.  Hit  feigned  lears^  howevcr,  becaitte 
reaf :  his  foul  was  opprei&d  with  the  weight  of  his  guifr. 
l^nding  no  telief  from  agonizing  remorfe,  and  from  the  image 

••••-•  ....  ,  ,    v.J.    ;  "of 
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from  vice,  than  remorfe,  which  hfelf  is  a  grievou^ 
punifliment.  Self-punilhment  goes  ftill  farther :' 
every  criminal,  fenfible  that  he  ought  to  be  pu- 
nifhed,  dreads  punifliment  from  others^  and  this 
dread,  bowever  fmothered  dcrring  prcfperity^breaks 
out  in  adverlity,  or  in  deprelfion  of  mind :  his 
crime  (tares  him  in  tbe  face,  and  erery  accidental 
xnisfortune  is  in  his  difturbed  Imagination  intcr- 
preted  to  be  a  punifliment :  '*  And  they  faid  one 
"  to  another,  We  are  very  guilty  concerning  our 
"  brother,  in  that  we  faw  the  anguifli  of  his  foul, 
^'  when  he  befought  us  ;  and  we  would  not  hear  : 
'^  tberefore  is  this  diftrefs  come  npon  us.  And 
Reuben  anfwered  them;  faying,  Spake  I  not  un- 
to  you,  faying,  Do  not  fin  ägainft  the  child  ? 
"  and  ye  jvould  not  hear ;  tberefore  behold  alfo 
**  his  blood  is  required  ♦  f." 

The 

of  his  murdereä  wife  conRandy  hauntmg  bim,  he  about  fix 
weeks  after  the  horrfd  deed  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  delivered 
himfelf  up  to  juftice.  He  was  condemned  upon  his  own  coa« 
feiEon^  and  execnted  4th  Odober  1370. 

*  Genefis  xliL  2ü 

f  John,  Duke  of  Britany,  commonly  termed  tli  GW  Dute^ 
illuftrious  for  generofity,  clemency,  and  piety,  reigned  forty- 
three  yeart ,  wboUy  einployed  about  the  good  of  his  fubjeds* 
He  was  fucceeded  by  his  eld^ft  fon  Francis,  a  pnxice  weak  and 
fttfpicious,  and  confequendy  liable  to  be  mifled  by  favourites. 
Arthur  of  Montaubaui  in  lo?e  witb  the  wife  of  Gilles,  bro- 

Aer 
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The  Ufutper;  Oliver  CrSinwell^  fi>und  to  bis  dir« 
experience,  that  iht  grandeiir  which  he  had  attaiiH 
ed  with  fo  much  cunning  and.cöura^e,  4id  ^ot 
eöntribitte  to  bis  happinefs;  for  With  happinefs 

K  a  gVilt 

tner  to  the  Duke»  perfuaded  the  Duke  that  his  brother  was 
laying  plots  to  dethrone  him.  Gilles  befng  imprifoned,  the 
Duke's  beft  friends  conjured  Him  tö  pitjr  his  uhhappy  brotheri 
^ho  ihlght  be  imprudenti  biit  afiufedly  was  innocent  ;•— all  iii 

I 

▼atn.  Gilles  being  profecuted  before  the  three  eftates  of  the 
proviQce  for  high-treaibii,  was  uhaniniouny  abfolv4*d  ;  which 
irritated  tbö  Duke  more  *and  more«  Arthur  of  Montauban 
ärtfully  fuggefted  to  his  mafter  to  try  poifon ;  which  having 
hiifcarfied,  they  next  refolved  to  ftarve  the  prifoner  td  death. 
*rhe  Üiifortfanate  Princei  thröugh  the  bars  6(  a  window,  cried 
tdottd  fbr  bread  1  but  th&  pafTengers  dürft  not  fupply  him.  One 
poor  Woxnan  only  had  coiiragd  more  than  once  tö  fltp  fome 
bread  within  the  window.  He  chärged  a  prieft,  who  hact  tef 
ce^ved  his  confeiTion,  to  dedare  to  the  Duke,  **  That  feeing 
*'  juftice  was  r^fufed  him  in  this  world,  he  appealed  tb  Heaven  i 
"  arid  calied  upon  the  Duke  to  appear  before  the  judgment- 
'*  feat  of  God  in  forty  days."  the  Duke  and  hii  favoürite, 
amazed  that  the  Pritice  lived  fo  long  withoat  nouriihn^ent» 
employed  aflaüGns  to  fmbther  hixn  wrtb  his  bed-clothes.  The 
priei^y  in  >9t>^dien<:e,  to ,  the  ordeirs  be  had  receivefl,  .prefented 
himfelf  before  the  Duke»  and  with  a  loud  voice  citei  him  ia 
name  of  the  deceafed  Lord  Gilles  to  appear  before  God  in 
forty  days,  Shsüne  and  remorfe  verified  the  prediÖiön*.  The 
Dukö  ^as  (eized  with  a  fudden  texrdr ;  and  the  image  of  htt 
brother;  ^xpiring  by  his  ord^rs, '  haünted  him'  day  and  aigh't. 
He  deeayed  daily  without  any  marks  of  a  regtilar  difeafei  ^nd 
'died  within  the  forty  days  in  frightful  agony. 

See  this  fubje^  futther  ißuftrated  in  the  Sketch,  Printiplet 
and  Progre/s  of  Theology^  chap.  i . 
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guüt  IS  incotlfißent«  Gonfcioiis  tliat  he  defetved 
punilhment  Ibr  bis  crimes,  and  dreadidg  its  being 
infli^ed  upoti  bim,  all  atound  appeared  to  him 
treachpTOUft  friends  or  bitter  enemies.  Deatb, 
trbich  with  intrepidity  he  had  braved  in  tbe  field^ 
was  now  timoroufly  apprehended  from  aflalEns. 
With  a  Piercing  and  anxious  eye  he  furveyed  every 
new  face.  He  wore  armour  under  bis  clothes,  and 
never  moved  a  fiep  witbout  bis  guards«  Seldon 
he  flept  tbree  nigbts  together  in  thefame  Chamber  j 
nor  in  any  but  what  had  a  back-door,  at  which 
centinels  were  placed.  Society  terrified  him  by 
refleding  on  bis  unknown  enemies,  numerous  and 
implacable.  Solitude,  aftoniflied  him  by  leaving 
him  without  prote£tioQ«  Can  all  tbe  giory  and 
power  that  this  earth  can  afford  be  a  coonterba*- 
lance  for  fuch  Äiifery  ? 

No  trarifgreflion  of  felf-duty  efcapes  punifh* 
\nent,  more  than  tranfgreffion  of  duty  to  otbers. 
Tbe  punilhments,  though  not  tbe  faihe,  differ  in 
degree  more  than  in  kind.  Injuftice  is  pufnifhed 
with  remorfe :  impropriety  with  ihame,  \^hich  is 
remorfe  in  a  lovrtt  degree.  Injuftice  raifes  in- 
clignation  in  the  beholder,  and  fo  doth  evety  fla- 
grant impropriety :  Üighter  improprieties  receive 
a  milder  puniihment,  beinjg  rebuked  with.  foroe 
degree  of  contempt,  and  commonly  with  deri*^ 

fion*. 

So 

\    *  See  Elements  of  Criticifin,  cbap«  lo. 
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So  fiir  we  have  been  led  in  a  beatfrn  träck-,  but 
iB  attempting  to  proceed»;  wq  are  entangled  in  mazes 
and  intricacie».  Aq  adion  well  intended  maj  faap- 
pen  to  prodvoe  no  good ;  and  an  a^on  ill  intend^ 
ed  may  happ^n  to  produce  no  mifcbbf :  a  maü^ 
dreriwed  by  feari  gn^y  be  Icd  tQ  do  mifchief  av 
gainft  bis  wiU ;  and  a  perfon,  miftaking  the  dand^f 
ard  of  right.and  wrong,.  may  bq  innöcently  led;to 
do  aäs  ofinjudice.  ;By  what  ruk,  ip  fucbicafcs^ 
are  rewards  aod  punühments  tp  be  a^ppliedi  jQi^tr 
a  man  to  be  rewarded  wh^n  he  does  utiinood»:  im. 
punifbed'When  he  does  no  mifchief ;  qughl^  he  to 
be  punühed  for  doing  mifqhief  agairift  feis-will,  lOirr 
for  doing  mifchief  when  he  thinks  be  ja  a^lng  ijAn: 
nocentjy  ? .  Thefe  queftions  /Ugg^ftta  doublt  Y^hor:  i 
tker  tfae'fUndard  of  tight  a«d  wrong  bi^  idpplu?äib^ 
to  rewatds  and  punilbwent^..   •  j  ;  i:    :  h,    ,, . 

We  have  feen  that  th^re  i^  ö|n.  in^ar^aWe  ftand- 
ard  of  right  and  wrong,,  whichdependjB  n^  in  ^ny* 
degree  on  private  opinion,  öj  rco^H^ion.    By  tjtejq 
ftandardf    all    pecunia^qy  clß^mf.   are .  j udgied,  -  ^W 
Claims  of  property^  a^d^  in  a  w^rd;  ^yei^y  dem^nd' 
foundediion  intfreft,,  Jiot  ^jcceip^ftg  wjpafjguapijj  «ß. 
will  afterward  ippear.«     iBttt  witU.r^pe^itö  the. 
moral  charaöers  of>  Bwen,  md-mt^  r8fpe<Sthta ; ri^r  i 
wards  and   punifliments,  a  different  ftandard  is 
crefted  in  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  neither 
rigid  nor  inflexible ;  which  jis^!  t^e  öpihiöh  that 
men  have  of  their-  own  jadions.  .  It  is  ,mei1tioned 
ahov^y  tb^  a  man  is  eA^^me^  (ji|i;pocent,j.i>  dqjng- 
what  he  himfelf  thinks  right,  and  guilty  in  doing 

K,  3  what 
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whät  he  hitnfelf  thinks  wt*ong.  '  In  -applyifig  this 
ftandardito  i^Wärds  and  piintlhments,  we  re^^^ard 
thoTe  who  in'^oing  wrong'^ire  howe^^r  ^conviticied' 
that  thty  att  inncteent;  and  punifli  tliofe  whö  in 
doing  rigbt  are  ho we ver  'coriTinced  that  they  are 
gnilty**  Some,  it  fe  tiJuej'  «Ire  fo  pervertwl  by 
imprbper  education  or.by  faperftirion,  afi  to  efpoufc 
numberjefe  abfurd  te.A€«s,, 'contradiftöpy i to  the 
Aandardof  right  and  ttrong^;  and  yet:  fach  inea 
are  nö^ekeeptiö^n  fiifomthe^  gerne tal  mie:  if  they 
iaä  acoofdirig  to  eonftiemki/d^y  are  iftrtöfcertt,  and 
Äfe  ägaihft  puhifhment  hö^eve?  wiiongi'thinöion 
may  be ;  anÄ  if  they  adt-againlt  öonfbifencfe^  they 
ai%  guilty  atid  punifh^ble  hot^^ever  tight  the  ac- 
tiötl  may  beft  ii'i$  aibhorrent- tQ*  wery  möral.pcr- 
ception,  that' ^::guilty  perfön  be  rewanded,  öran 
innocent  perfon  punilhed-  -  Further,  if  mUchief  be 
done  contrary  to  will,  as  where  a  man  is  compelled 
by  festr  or  by '  tortute,  tö  reyeal  the  fecrets  o'f  hisi 
party ;  '  he- •  may  bte  grieved  fpr  yieldiog  to  the 
weakneCs'Of  Ms  nature,  contrary  to  bis  firiiteft  re- 
ft>iteö ;  'bat  he  has  no  check  of  confcfence,  and 
upbil  that  äccoünt  is  not*  liable  to  punifhinent. 
And  laftly ,  :iti  ^  otder  that  perfonal  merit  and  de- 
merit  msty'  not  in  any  meafure  depend  on  chance, 

}        •         #  r  .  4  ►  ; 

we 

.,*\rirtuous^nd  yjcioustinnocent  and  giiflty,  fignify  qualU 
ties  both  of  men  and  of  thelr  äÄions.  Approbation  and  di^. 
approbatioQ,  praife  and  blame,  fignify  certam  emotions  er 
fentiments  of -thofe  Who  fee  of  contemplate  meto  and  iheir  ap« 
tfons.  .     -  '      ' 
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ive  are  fo  conftituted  as  to  place  innocence  and 
guilt,  not  ou  the  event,  but  on  the  Intention  of 
jdoing  right  or  wroog  ;  and  accordingly,  whätftver 
be  the  event,  a  man  ie  praifed  for  an  adion  well« 
intendedy  and  condemned  for  an  adion  ill-intend« 
ed. 

|iut  what  if  a  man  intending  a  certain  wrong 
happen  by  accident  to  do  a  wrong  he  did  not  in« 
tend  i  asy  for  example,  intending  to  rob  a  wahren 
by  (hooting  the  rabbits,  he  accidentally  wounds  9 
child  unfeen  behind  a  bu{h.?  The  delinqueol 
^ught  to  be  punifhed  for  intending  to  rob ;  and 
he  is  alfo  fubjeded  to  repair  the  hurt  done  to  th# 
child :  but  he  cannot  be  puniftied  for  the  acciden- 
tal  wound ;  becaufe  our  nature  regulates  punifh- 
ment  hy  the  intention,  aod  not  by  the  event  *• 

.  /*  During  the  infancy  of  nattons,  pecuhiary  compo&tiont 
for  crimes  were  univerßd  i  and  during  that  long  period,  very 
little  wetght  was  laM  upoa  inteiition.'  Tbis  proceeded  from 
|he  doudinefs  and  obfctirity  :o(  tooral  perceptions  among  bar« 
barians,  making  no  diftindtion  b«tween'  reparation  and  .peca* 
niary  punifhxnent.  Wbere  a  man  does  mifchtef  ititenttonally» 
or  is  veffani  in  tlUcitOf  as  exprefled  in  the  Roman  law»  he  is 
juftly  bound  to  repair'  all  the  härm  that  cnfnes,  however  ac- 
cidentally ;  and  from  the  refemblance  of  pecuniary  punilh- 
meöt  to  reparation,  the  rule  was  childifhly  extended  to  pu- 
niihment«  But  this  rule,  fo  little  conftftent  with  moral  -pnti" 
€iples>  could  not  long  fubfift  after  pecuniary  •  compofitions 
gave  place  to  corporal  puniihment ;  and  accordmgly,  amöng 
civilized  natlons,  the  law  öf  nature  is  reftored,  wKicIr^ro- 
bibits  punifiiment  for  any  mifchief  that  is  not  intentionaL 

The 
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A  crime  agaiiift  any  pritnary  virtue  is  attended 
M'ith  fev^e  and  neyer-failing  punifiiinent»  mote 
effitftcibus  tban  any  tbat  haye  been  invented  to 
enforce  municipal  laws :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
pnreierving  primary  virtues  kiviolate,  is  attended 
witU  little  merit.  The  fecondary  virtues  are  di^ 
yccUy  opipofitc :  the  negle<aing  them  is  not  atteöd- 
ed  wich  any  punUhmcnt ;  but  the  pradice  df  them 
is  attended  with  iUuftrious  rewards.  Offieds  bf 
ündeferved  kindnefs,  returns  of  good  for  ill,  ge- 
Afisrous  toils  and  fuffermgs  for  our  friends  ör  fot 
tmt  country,  are  attended  with  confcioufnefs  of 
felf-merit,  and  with  univerfal  praife  and  admi-^ 

ration  i 


» « 


l^e  Englifh  muft  be  ezcepted,  vrho,  remarkably  teiucious  of 
their  original  laws'  and  caftomsy  preferre  in  force,  even  as  to 
capital  punifliments  tbe  abovft-mentioned  rule  diat  oktained 
;unoqg  barbairians»  wben  pecuniaty  eom'pofitions  vreiv  in  vi- 
gour.  T^e  following  pa&gei  i$  frota  Haies,  (Pkas  of  At 
Grown,  chap«  39«)  '*  Regularly  h^  tbat  Yoluntarilf  and 
*J  knowiaglylntends  burt  to  tbe  perfou  of  a,  man,  as  for  eii 
f Sample  to  bea(  bimc  though  he  intend  not  death,  yetif  death 
**  efifues,  it  ezpufetb  not  from  the  guät  öf  murder,  or  man« 
f*  flaughter  at  ):^aft>  as  the  circumAances  of  the  cafe  happen." 
And  Fofier»  in  bis  Crown  law,  teach^s.  tbe  fanie  dodirine,  ne« 
ver  once  fufp^ding  in  it  tbe  leaft  deviation  from  mor^  prin^' 
giples,  *'  A  fliooteth  at  ;bp  pouliry  of  B,  and.  by  accident 
'V  Idlletb  a  man ;  if  hb  intention  was  to  fteal  tbe  pocdtryi, 
*\  ,Yrhich  xnuft  be  coUeded  from  circumftances,  it  will  be  mur- 
1',.ders  by  reafon  of  tbat  felonious  intent;  but  if  it  was  done 
'/.waQtonly  and  withoiit  tbat  intention,  it  Vill  be  bardy  man- 
*'r  .flaughter/'     (P.  ^59.) 
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tation;  the  higheft  rewards  a  generons  mitid  is 
fiifceptible  of . 

Fronr  what  is  {aid,  the  following  obfervation 
will  occür:  Thrpain  of  tranfgreffing  juftice,  fide^- 
lity,  or  any  duty,  is  mucb  greater  than  the  plea- 
filre  of  performing :  but  the  pain  of  negleäing  a 
generous  aftion»  or  any  fecoodary  virtue,  is  as  no- 
thing .compared  with  the  pleafare  of  performing; 
AmoQg  the  vices  oppofite  to  the  primary  virtues» 
tk^.  jnbil  ^cäciiig  mond  defbrmityias  found ;  amofig 
the  fc<i?)ndäry  Mirtucs,  the  moft  ftriking  moral 
he»uty*  :  .:     ; 


ji 
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Laws  reJpeSting  Reparation. 


'JpHE  principle  of  reparation  is  made  a  branch 
of  the  moral  fyftem  for  accomplifliing  t^o 
erids:  which  are,  to  reprefs  wrongs  that  are  not 
critriinal,  and  to  make  up  the  lofs  fuftained  by 
wrongs  of  whatever  kind.  With  refpeft  to  the 
former^  reparation  is  a  fpeties  of  puniQiment : 
^ith  rcfpca  tö  the  latter,  it  is  an  acl  of  juftice. 
Tbefe  ends  will  be'better  ;underftood,  after  afcer- 
ttining  the  nature  and  foundation  of  reparation  j 
to  which^  the  following  divifion  of  adions  is  ne- 
CttBary.  Firft,  adions  thatVe  are  bound  to  per- 
fortp.     Second,  adions  that  we  perform  in  profe::. 

cutioa 
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cntion  of  a  right  oar  privilege.  Third,  indifierent 
adionSy  defcribed  above*  Aölions  of  jthe  firft  kind 
iubjed  not  a  man  to  reparatioa^  whatever  damage 
enfoes;  becaufe  it  is  bis  duty  to  perfbnn  them; 
and  it  would  be  inconfiftent  witb  morality  that  a 
man  fliould  be  f ubjeded  to  t eparation  for  d^ng 
bis  duty.  ;  The  laws  of  reparation  tbat  concem 
jadlions  of  the ,  fecond  kind, .  are  more  complex^  Tha 
focial  ftate^  highlj  beneficial .  by  af&rcting  oppor- 
fbunity  for  mutuai.good  ofBces,  is  atteixded  with 
fcHneinconveuiences ;  a&  where  a  perfon  bappens 
to  be  in  a  fituation  of  necefiarilj  harming  other« 
by  exercifing  a  right  or  privilege.  If  the  fore- 
fight  of  harming  another  ^reft^ajn  me  not  from  ex- 
ercifing  my  right,  the  intereft  of  that  other  is  made 
fttbfervient  to  mine :  0^  the  other  band,  if  fach 
forefight  reftrain  me  from  exercifing  my  right^ 
my  intereft  is  made  fubfervient  to  bis.  What 
doth  the  moral  fenfe  provide  in  that  cafe  ?  .  To 
preferve  as  far  as  poflible  an  equality  among  per- 
fons  born  free  and  by  nature  equal  in  rank,  the 
moral  fenfe  didates  a.rule,  no  lefs  beautiful  than 
falutary ;  »^which  is,  That  the  exercifing  a  ;:ight 
will  not  juflify  me  for  doing  direcä  mifchiefj  J>ul 
will  juftify  me,  though  I  forefee  that  mifchief 
may  poflibly  happen.  The  firft  branch  of .  the 
rule  refolves  into  a  propofition  eftablifhed  above, 
That  no  intereft  of  mine,  not  even  life  itfclf,  will 
authorife  me  to  hurt  Un  innocent  perfon.  The 
#ther  brauch  is  fupported  by  expediency :  for.if 

the 
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the  bare  poi&bility  of  hurtlng  bthers  were  fuffi« 
cient  to  reflrain  a  man  froxn  pix>fecuting  his  rights 
and  Privileges ;  men  would  be  too  much  criamped 
in  adlion,  or  rather  would  be  reduced  to  a  ftate 
of  abfolute  inadivity.  With  refpeä  to  the  firft 
branchy  I  am  criminal,  and  liable  even  to  punifh« 
ment :  with  refped:  to  the  other,  I  am  not  even 
culpable,  nor  bound  to  repair  the  mifchief  that 
happens  to  enfae^  But  this  propofition  admits  a 
tempevamenty  which  is,  that  if  any  danger  be  Ibre* 
feen,  I  am  in  fome  degree  culpable»  if  I  be  not  at 
due  pains  to  prevent  it.  Tor  example,  where  ini 
pulling  down  an  old  houfe  I  bappen  to  wound  one 
palling  accidentally,  without  calling  aloud  to  be« 
wäre. 

With  refpea  to  indifferent  adions,  the  moral 
fenfe  didates,  that  we  ought  carefiüly  tö  avoid 
doing  mifchief,  either  direä  or  confequential.  As 
we  fufier  no  lofs  by  forbearing  aäions  that  are 
done  for  paftime  merely,  fuch  an  aäion  is  culpable 
or  faulty^  if  the  confequent  mifchief  was  forefeen 
or  might  have  been  forefeen ;  and  the  aAor  of 
courfe  is  fubje&ed  to  reparation.  As  this  is  a  Car- 
dinal point  in  the  dodrine  of  reparation,  I  {hall 
endeavour  to  ex  piain  it  more  fully.  Without  in- 
tending  any  barm,  a«  man  may  forefee,  that  what 
he  is  about  to  do  will  probably  or  poffibly  pro- 
duce  mifchief;  and  fometimes  mifchief  follows 
that  was  neither  intended  noi:  forefeen«  The  ac«- 
tion  in  the  former  cafe  is  not  criminid ;  becaufe 

ill 


Ul  intention  is  efiential  to  a  crime ;  but  it  id  cul* 
pabie  or  ^ulty  ;  and  if  mifchief  enfue,  the  aäor 
ttlaaies  faini£elf,  and  is  blamed  by  others,  for  ha« 
ring  done  \that  he  ought  not  to  have  done*  Thus^ 
amaniV^hoithroAvsa  large  ftone  among  a  crowd 
of  people,;  i&.higbly  culpable  ;  becaufe  he  muH* 
forefeethat  mifchief'  will  probably  enfue,  though 
he  has  no  intention  tö  hurt  any  perfbn.  As  tb  the 
latt^r  cafe,  thöügb  mifchief  was  neither  intended 
nor  forefecn,  yet  if  it  tnight  have  been  forefeen, 
tlie  aäiod  k  raäi'  or  uncatious,  and  oc»ifeqüently 
culpable'  or  faulty  in  Jörne  degree.  Thus,  if  a 
man,  Ibooting  at  a  mark  for  recreatioh  near  a  high. 
Foadyv  häppen  tö  wound  one  pafiing  accidentally, 
without  calling  aloud  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  the 
ä£Üon:  is  in  fome  degree  culpable,  becaufe  the 
mifchief:  might  have  been  fbrefeen.  But  though 
mifchief  enfue,  an  a6Uön  is  not  culpable  or  fauby 
if  alP  reafonable  precaution  have  been  adhibited  : 
the  ihoralf  fimfe  declares  the  atithor  to  be  inno- 
cent  f.  and  blamelefs  :  the  mifchief  is  accidental  ; 
anditheadtion  may  be  termed  unlucky^  but  comes 
not  ander:  the  denomination  of  either  right  or 
wrong.  In  gcneral,  wfacn  wc  aäk  merely  for 
amufementy  our  nature  makes  us  anfwerable  for- 
the  härm  that  eqfues,  if  it  was  either  fqpefeen  or 

^  might 

*  Tnnocent  here  is  o'ppofed  to  culpable  :  in  a  broader  fen(e  it 
IS  oppofed  to  vriminaf.  -With  refpeft  to  punifhmenty  an  a^ion 
though  culpable  is  intxocäit,  if  it  be  not  crimmal :  with  rew, 
fpe<fl  to  rcparation,  it  is  not  innocent  if  it  be  culpable. 
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might  with  due  attention  have  been  foreföc».  But 
our  rights  and  Privileges  would  profit  us  little,  if 
theiT  exercife  were  put  under  the  fame  reftr&int ; 
it  is  more  wifely  ordered»  that  tbe  prabability  of 
mifchief,  even  forefeen,,  fliouI4  not  reftrain  a  znat) 
from  profecuting  his  concems,  which  may  ofteif 
be  of  confequence  to  htm ;  provided  that  he  a£t 
with  due  precaution.  He  proceeds  accordinglj 
with  a  iafe  confcience^  and  is  not  afraid  of  being 
blamed  either  by  God  or  man. 

With  refpedt  to  raih  or  uncautious  adions^ 
where  the  mifchtef  might  have  been  forefeen 
though  not  afkually  forefeen  ;  it  is  not  fufficient 
to  efcape  blame,  that  a  man,  naturallj  rafli  or  in*; 
attentive»  a6b  according  to  bis  charader :  a  de-, 
gree  of  precaution  is  required,  both  by  himfelf 
and  by  others,  fuch  as  is  natural  to  the  generality 
of  men :  he  perceives  that  he  might  and  oujbt  to 
have  a&ed  more  cautioufly ;  and  bis  confcience 
reproaches  him  for  bis  inattentioni  no  lefs  than  if 
he  were  naturally  tnore  fedate  and  attentive.  Thus 
,the  circumfpedion  natural  to  mankind  in  generale 
is  applied  as  a  ftandard  to  every  individual ;  and 
lf  a  man  fall  ihort  of  that  ftandard,  he  is  culpablef 
and  bbmeabk» .  however  unforefeen  by  him  the 
ttiifchief  ms^  have /been. 

What  is  faid  upon  culpable  adions,  is  equally 
applicable  io  culpable  omiffions  ;  for  by  thefe  alfo 
UDiifchief  m^y  ba  occafioned,  entitling  the  fufierer 
tOLreparatioja.  ;  If  .we  forbear  to  do  our  duty  with 
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an  int^ntioh  to  occafion  mifc|iief,  the  forbearance 
*  is  criminal.  The  only  queftion  is^  how  far  for* 
bearance  without  fuch  iritention  is  culpable  :  fup« 
pofing  the  probability  of  mifchief  to  have  beed 
forefeen,  though  not  intended,  the  omiflion  is  high- 
ly  culpable;  and  thöugh  neither  intended  nor 
forefeen,  yet  the  omiffion  is  culpable  in  a  lower 
degree,  if  there  haVe  been  lefs  care  and  attention 
than  are  proper  in  performing  the  duty  required. 
But  fuppofing  all  due  care,  the  omiffion  of  extreme 
care  and  diligence  is-  not  cblpable  ^. 

By  afcertaining  whät  ads  and  omiffions  are  cul- 
pable or  faulty,  the  dodrine  of  reparation  is  ren-^ 
dered  extremely  fimple ;  for  it  raay  be  Jiaid  down 
as  a  rule  without  a  fingle  exception,  Tbat  every 
culpable  ad,  and  every  culpable  omiffion,  binds  us 
in  confcience  to  repair  the  mifchief  occafioned  by 
it.  The  moral  fenfe  binds  us  no  farthejc  5  for  it 
loads  not  with  reparation  the  man  who  is  blame- 
lefs  and  innocent :  the  härm  is  accidental ;  and  we 

arc 

♦  Culfa  lata  aqwparatur  doh^  fays  the  Roman  law.  They 
are  equal  with  refpeö  t;o  reparation  and  tö  every  civil  confe- 
quence  ;  but  they  are  ceftainly  not  etjual  in  a  criminal  view. 
The  eflence  of  a  crime  confifts  in  the  intenticm  to  do  mtfchief ; 
upon  which  account  no  fault  or  culpa^  .howeyer  grf)^S|  aJriounts 
to  a  crime.  But  may  not  grofs  negligence  be  afubjeÄ  of  pu* 
niihment?  Ajailor  fees  a  (läte-prifoner  taking  geps  to  make 
his  efcape  \  and  yet  will  not  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  pre- 
vent  it ;  and  fö  the  prifoner  efcapeg.  Däma^e'?  cjttmot  be 
qualified,  becaufe  no  perfon  is  hurt;  and  if  the  jäilör 'canp!94 
Jbe  pumihedy  he  efcapes  free. 
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are  fo  conftituted  as  not  to  be  refpohfiUe  in  con- 
icience  for  what  happens  bj  accident.  But  liece 
xt  is  requifite,  that  the  man  be  in  every  nefpedl  in- 
nocent :  for  if  he  intend  härm,  tfaough  not  what 
he  has  done,  he  will  find  himfelf  bound  in  cöa« 
fcience  to  repair  the  acctdental  härm  he  has  done ; 
as,  for  example,  when  aiming  a  blo w  unjuftly  at 
one  in  the  dark,  he  happens  to  wound  smother 
whom  he  did  not  fufpeöt  to  be  there.  And  hence 
it  is  a  rule  in  allmunictpal  law»,  Tbat  one  verfänr 
in  itticito  is  liable  to  repair  everj  confequent  da* 
mage.  That  thefe  particulars  are  wifely  ordered 
by  the  Author  of  our  nature  for  the  good  of  fo« 
ciety,  will  appear  afterward*.  In  generale  the 
rules  above  ncientioned  are  diclated  by  the  mgral 
fenfe  ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  obey  them  by  the 
principle  of  reparation« 

We  are  now  prepared  for  a  more  particular  i|i- 
fpeäion  of  the  two  ends  of  reparation  ahavemen- 
tioned,  The  repreffing  wrongs  that  are  not  crimi- 
nal,  and  the  making  up  what  lofs  is  fuftained  by 
wrongs  of  whateVet  kind.  With  refpeä:  to  the 
firft,  it  is  clear,  that  punühment.  in  its  proper  fenfe 
cannot  be  infliäed  for  a  wrong  that  is  culpabk 
only  ;  and  if  nature  did  not  provide  fome  means  f^ir 
reprefiing  fuch  wrongs,  fociety  would  fcarce  be  a 
cpmfor table  llate.  Laying  confcience  afide,  pecu- 
niary  reparation  is  the  only  remedy  that  can  bc 
provided  againft  culpable  omiffions :  and  with  te^ 

♦  Sed.  7. 
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fpeä  tQ  calpalde  commiffions,  tbe  neceffity  of  vc^ 
pacalion  is  ftill  more  appaxent ;  for  conibicnce  alone, 
wiihottt  the  fandion  of  reparation^  wonld  feldom 
have  aathoritj  fuificient  to  reftcain  us  from  adtng 
nfldy  or  uncaatiouflj,  eren  where  the  paffibilitjr 
of  mifchief  is  fiarefeen,  and  far  Icfs  where  it.  is  not 
fi)re(een*  • 

With  refpeä  to  the  fecond  end  of  teparatioo^ 
my  confcience  didatcs  to  me,  that  if  a  man  fuflfer 
by  my  fault,  whetfaer  the  mifchief  was  forefeen  or 
not  foreleen»  it  is  my  duty  to  malbe  up  his  lofs ; 
and  I  petceive  intuitivdy,  that  the  h>fs  ougHt  to 
reft  ultimately  upon  me^  and  not  upon  the  fufierer; 
who  has  not  been  cnlpable^in  any  degree. 

In  every  cafe  where  the  mifchief  done  can  be 
eflimated  by  a  pecnniavy  compen^ition,  the  two 
ends  of  reparation  coincide.  The  fum  is  taken 
fWmi  the  one  as  a  fort  of  punilhment  for  bis  faalt, 
and  fs  beftowed  on  the  other  to  make  up  the  lofs 
he  has  fuflained.  But  in  numberleis^  cafes  where 
mifchief  done  cannot  be  compenfated  with  mo- 
ney,  reparation  is  in  ita  nature  a  fort  of  punifii- 
ment.  Defamation,  contemptuous  treatment,  per« 
fonal  reftraint»  the  breaking  one*  9  pcaoe  c^  mind, 
äfe  injuries  that  cannot  be  repaired  with  money  ; 
and  the  pecuniary  reparation  decreed  againft  the 
wTong^doer,  caaonlybe  conjidered  as  a 


infliäed  in  order  to  deter  him  from  leitertting 
fueh  injuries:  the  fum,  it  is.true,  is  awarded  to 
tbe.perfon  injured ;  but  not  as  fufficient  to  make 

up 
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up  his  lors^:\i^hich  mqqey  csnnot  do^  but  Q9I7  »s  a 
/olaHum  fQr.what  be  has  fuffe^ed.        . .      , 

HithertQ  it  is  fQppci((pdj^  that  tbe  Tnaa  who  ia-t 
tends  a  wcoi^  a(äion^.i3  at  jthe  Tarne  time  cbpfciQin 
ef  Its  beingib«  But,  a  n^an  may.  intend.  a,  wrong 
•^lonittljJRküig  errop^QU^yth^t  it  is  right;  ora 
tif^  adioi),  tbinking  erföjaepwIly.tUat  it  is  wrong  ^ 
and  tbe  qqei^ipn  is,  Wba;  fb^^  be  $be  confqquenQe 
x£  fttqh  crrpF^  with  f^fj^Ä,  tQ  repar^tion.  The 
latter  Qtfe  is  <;Iear  :  '^hc.ppcipn  isybQ  pcqafionally 
fuffers  lof»  by 'a  right  aj^JQn,  |jas  .not..^.  claim  fqr 
tepatiatiQi?»  b^aqfe  bc,  bas  nö  juft  ca^foipf  com- 
plaint;  'iQft  t^e  othef  ban^,  if  theacäiw  b^  wpoji^ 
thß  iBnoQfencet  öf  tbe  aätbon  Tqi- ,whJLc^,  .ke  ^s  inr 
debtod  t«7a».er?pr  \^  3vj4gn^n^  ^j^'  ^9/t  Jf^li^rV^ 
him  from  f eparaiip^ ,  ,5¥.Hea.  he.ifi  n^^.^oüWe 
of  bis  error,  he  ffek  hinifelf  ,bQiu?d  w,c([jpj]^^ 
to  repair  tbe  barm  he  has  donc  by  a  wrong  a(äion,: 
aiwf  othera,  ^enfible  of  bi>^ .  i^rrof ;  frorji  ,.tbe  begin- 
«ing,  ha??ertbe  facne  fe^ng  j  cor  wiU  b^^.obftmacj- 
in  refifting  cbnvi<£tion»  npt  bis  dulneij^  .b?  i^  ap« 
prebendingibti  error»  mie^  tb^  matten: :  jt  ia^  well 
that  thefe;  dxsieö^sr  oeU^Ye  4)iAi  fToiu  inmiftin^enl; 
With€>uft  w9ongiri^;.üthtrs:by  4epyipg  a  claini  for 
r€parati<ifn. .-  A  ihan'&iQrr:or$;OUght  to  ^fiedt  bf^^ 
jfelf  only,  «nd  not  thofe.  yvho  have  ppt  erred.  , Jlence 
in  genei^^  reparation.9^wjiy$  foUpws  wxopg;  and 
is  not  aiffbdied' by  any  i^rf P9i3o\is  opinion  of  a  wrong 
a(^oD  being  right,  more  )han  of  a  right  a(^ioD  ber 
ing  wrong. 

Vol..  III.  L  Bjü* 


But  Itliisl  ^odrine  fufiers  •  an  cxccptton  *with  •  re- 
fpcft  to  one  who,  'haviiig  undertaken' a' traft,  i? 
böujia  m  duty  tö  ^ft.  A^jiidge  is  in  tSiat  ■ftatc:-  it 
is  his  duty  to  pronouncfc  ftntcnce  in  cvery  caftthat 
comes  Kcfpre  him  ;  and  if  He  judge  acöording  to 
his  knowledge,  he  h  not  liable  fot  eonfequehces. 
A  judge  carinot  be  fubjefted  to  rcparation,  unlefs 
the  judgment  he  gävb  was  intentiohally  wröng. 
An  ofl^cer  of  the  rcJyenue  is  in  the  fatne  predica- 
jnent.  Led  by  a  doubtful  claufe  in  a  ftatute,  h€ 
xnakes  a  feixure  of  goods  as  for&ited  to  the  crown, 
which  aflerward,  in  the  proper  court,  are  found 
not  to  be  feizable :  he  ought  not  to  be  fubjede4 
to  reparation,  if  he  bave  a6ted  to  the  beft  df  his 
judgment.  This  mle  however  muH  be  taken  with 
ä  liinitation  :  a  public  officer  who  is  gro&Iy  igno* 
rant,  will  not  be  excufed ;  for  he  oiight  to  know 
betten 

Reparation  is  due,  tfaough  the  immedia^e  ad  bc 
involuntary,  provided  it  be  cönnedted  with  a  pr^* 
ceding  voluntary  üßL  Example :  '*  If  A  ride  aä 
^  ünruly  horfe  in  Lincolns-Inn  Eidds,  to  tamc  him^ 
''  iiind  the  horfe  breaking  firotii  A,'  run  over  B  an^ 
'^  grievoufly  hurt  him ;  B  Ihall  havc  an  a^op 
^*  againft  A :  for  though  the  mifchieC  was  donf 
^  againft  the  will  of  A»  yet  fince  it  was  his  fault 
^  to  bring  a  wild  horfe  into  a  frequented  placf^ 
^  where  mifchief  might  enfii^,  he  muft  anfwer  for 
••  the  confcqucoccs.^  Gaius  Ceems  to  carry  this 
Tule  ftill  farther^  holding  in  gencral,  that  if  a  horfq. 
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by  the  weaknefs  oc  uoik^ilfulnefs  of  the  tider,  break' 
.awaj  and  do  mifchief,  (herider  i|  liable*«  Butt 
Gaius  probably  hacl  in  bis  eye  a  frequented  place,, 
wbere  .the  mtf^hief  m.ight  have  been  fQüefeen..: 
Thus  in  general,  a  man  is  made  liaUe  for  ^he  mif- 
chief.occaiiofied  by  bis  voluntary  deed;  thoughthe 
immediate  ad  tbat  .occäfioned  the  mifchlrf.b^  in- 
^oluatary:. 


SECT.    VIL 

Tinäl  Caufes  of  the  foregoing  Laws  of  Naturc. 

■ 

SEvERA^  "final  caufes  have  been  already  men- 
tionedy  which  could  not  conveniently  be  rer 
ferved  for  the  prefent  Teftion,  being  neceffary  for 
expläining  the  fubjedls  to  which  they  relate  ;  the 
fipal  caufe  for  infta^ce  '6f  ereding  a  ftandard  of 
inorak  upon  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind.  I  pro- 
ceed  höw  to  what  haye  not  bieen  mentioned,  or  büt 
fll'ghtly  mentioned.  *^' 

The  final  caufe  that  prefents  itftlf  firft  to  vrew/ 
refpeds  man  coilfidered  as  an  accountable  being. 
The  fttife  of  being  accountable,  is  otie  of  our  möft 
yigilant  •  guards  againft  the  filent  attacks  of  vicei 
When  a  teniptatioh  moves  me  •  it  immediately  bc-i 
qars,  What  will  the  \l^orld  fay?  I  imagine  vai 
friends    expoftulatihgV  my  enem'ies   reviling-^it 

L  2*  '  -would 
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wiotild  he  in  Tbirv  to  diltefnblei-^my  fpiric*  fifik-^ 

tue  temptatton  tamflicfe.  *   Idly,  Praife  and  bl^me» 

eQifeciaUy  fVo'fn  tbcyfe  tw^fc  #fcgard,  arc  ftrong  incen- 

tiy<5s  tö^  vürttie  :'  bot  if  We  were  inbt  accduntäbl« 

foröür^ondu^^  praife  dnd  bkftie  would  fctdbm1)V 

wefl  cliVeiifed';  iforhow  (hftll'ti'inao?s  intentions  be 

known,  withoüt  ^^älling  htm  td- accounc  ?     And 

praife  or  blame,  frequently  ill-direded,  woukblofe 

their  influence.     sdly,  This  branch  of  our  nature, 

is  the  corner-ftone  of  the  criminal  law,     Did  not 

a  man  think  himfelf  äccöuritable  to  all  the  world, 

and  to  his  judge  in  a  peculiar  marnier»  it  woi^ld  be  ' 

natural  for  him  to  think,  that  the  jufteft  fentence 

pronounced  againft  hiiDp  is  oppreiliop,  not  j,uft^e, 

4thly,  It  promptes  fociety^.     If  we  were  not  öcf- 

countable  beings,  thofe  conn^cdled  by  bjood,  gr  "by 

coimtry,  would  be,np  lefs  fby.ai^.referyed,  than  it 

.  '*'*         *•• 

they.were  utter  ftrangers^to  c.;^,cii  Qthen 

.  The  final  caiife  th^t  ne:?^t  Qccurs,  .being  fimple^ 
a()d  obviou&r  jr  iiientio];ie(^  only  tbat  it  may  not  feem^ 
to  have  been  overlooked.  All  right  adljon^.^re 
agTfeable,  ,alti|VTorng  ^ftiops,.  difßgfeeable^  *  l!^his 
i^  a  Mrife  appoiatment  of  Providence.,  We  meet 
y ith  ib  many.tpi5iptationSja^ainft..du,ty,  tbat  it  i» 
not  always  eÄfy.to  perffvefp  iji.tbe  ^ight  path  i 
woüld  we  perfeyere,  w^e  ^Xily  diftgrceaÜle  ?  An4 
^,^e  .^ö^s  of  jure  ^pnevoleijce.  difagrceaWc^  tji^^ 
^Quld  be  rare^^howeyer  worthj  of  praife, 
=  .;Another  final  caufe  refpeds  duty,  in  contradif- 
tindtion  tö  pure  benevoleoce,.    All  the  iporal  laws 


/ 
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are  founded  on  intuitive  p^rception;  and  ^r^Jb 
limple  and  piain»  9s.  to  be  perfedUy.appreb^q^^ 
by  the  moft  igporant.    Wprc  th^y  ig  lany  d^gxee 

> 

cpmplex  oir^b^cxire,  they  would  be  perverte4  by 
felfiibners  and  prejudice.  ,Nq  convidnoo  inf^n^r 
to  what  is  aiTorded  by  inUiitive  perceptioni  cpi|il(l 
producein  roankind  a  common  frafe  in  mor^l  du- 
ties.  Reafon  woald  gfford  no  gencral  convidlion  ; 
becaufe  th^t  facuLty  is  diftribated  in  portions  fp  ub' 
eqi^ali  as  to  bar  all  hopes  from  it  pf  uniformity  ei- 
tber  in  pradice  or  in  opinion.  W«  are  taught  b^- 
fide»  by  u^oful  experience^  that  reafon,  even  the 
moft  convinciiig,  bas  no  cpmmanding  influence 
over  the  greater  part  of  men.  RaQfoD»  it  is  true» 
aidfrd  by  experience»  fupports  moralrty;  by:Cou- 
viofing  jas,  tbat  3ve  cannot  be  happy  if  we  aban- 
dpn  ,duty  for  aoy  pther  intereft.  But  convi^fiipa 
feldom  weigbs  rauch  againft  injperious  paflion  i  %o 
cpatrol  which  the  vigorous  and  commanding  prin- 
.  ciple  of  duty  is  requifite,  direded  by  the  &inii^ 
light  of  Intuition. 

A  propofition  laid  down  above,  appears  a  fort  of 
myfltery  in  the  moral  fyftein,  That  though*  evident- 
*ly  all  ;iipi*äl  dutics  are  contrived  for  promoting 
.th<;  general  good,  yet  that  a  choice  is  not  permit- 
ted  among  difier^nt  goods,  or  between  göod  and 
ill  i  but  that  w-e  are  ßriaiy  tied  down  to  perform 
or  forbear  certain .  particülar  a<äs,  without  regard 
to  cqnfequences  j  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  aiiuft 
not  do  wrong,  whatever  good  it  may  produce.  The 

L  3  final 
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final  caufe  I  am  about  to  unfold,  will  clear  tbi» 
mj&ery,  and  fet  the  beauty  of  the  moral  fyftem  in 
a  confpicuous  light.  I  begm  with  obfervJDg,  that 
as  the  general  good  of  mankind,  or  even  of  the  fo- 
ciety  we  live  in,  rcfolts  from  manj  and  varions 
circnmflances  intricately  combined ;  it  is  far  above 
the  capacity  of  man,  to  judge  in  every  inftance 
what  particular  adron  will  tend  the  mo({  to  that 
end,  The  authorifing,  therefore,  a  man  to  trace 
out  bis  dutj,  by  weighing  endlefs  circumftance^, 
good  and  ill,  would  open  a  wide  door  to  partiality 
and  paflion,  and  often  lead  bim  unwittkigly  to  pre^ 
fer  the  preponderathsg  ill,  under  a  falfe  appear* 
ance  of  being  the  greater  good.  At  that  rate,  the 
cpinions  of  men  abont  right  and  wrong,  would  be 
a8  various  as  their  faces ;  which,  as  obferved  above, 
would  totally  unhinge  fociety.  It  is  better  order- 
ed  by  Providence  even  for  the  general  good,  that,^ 
avoiding  complex  and  obfcure  objeds,  we  are  di- 
reded  by  the-  moral  fenfe  to  perform  certam 
piain  and  fimple  ads,  which  ^admit  no  ambi- 
guity. 

In  the  next  place,  Topermit  ill  in  order  to  pro- 
duce  greater  good,  may  fuit  a  being  of  univerfal 
benevolence ;  but  is  irepugnant  to  the  nature  of 
man,  compofed  of  felfifh  and  benevolent  princi- 
ples.  We  bave  feen  above,  that  the  troe  moral 
balance  depends  on  a  fubordination  of  felf-love  to 
duty,  and  of  ^difcretionary  benevolence  to  felf- 
love  ;  and  accordingly  cvcry  man  is  fenfible  of  in- 

juftice. 
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juftice,  when  he  is  :hurt  in  order  to  benefit,ano- 
ther«  Were  it  a  rule  iü  fociety,  Tljiat  a  greatei* 
good  to  äriy  other  would  make  it  an  aiä  of  Juftice 
to  deprive  me  of  my  life,  of  my  repütation,  or  of 
my  propcrty,  I  (hould  renoünce  tte  (bciety  of  meii, 
and  aflbciate  with  mor6  barfnlefs  aiiimals.  / 

Thirdly,  Th^  true.moral.  fyftem,  that  which  is 
difplayed  above,  is  liot  only  bett^r  fuited  to  the 
riatur^  of  man  srnd  to  bis  limited  capacity,.  but 
contributes  more  to  thq  general  gbod,  which  t  novr 
proceed  to.  demonftrate;     It  would  be  lofing  time 
to  prove,  that  one  entirely  felfifll  is  ill  fitted  for  fd- 
ciety ;  imd  we  have  ften  *,  that  univerfall^enevo*- 
Unce^  were  it  a  duty^  would  contribute  to  ,the  ge- 
neral  ^ood  perhaps  lefs  than  abfolute  felfiiliQers. 
Man  is  too  limited  in  capacity  and  in  poi(^er  for, 
univerfal  benevolence. .  £ven  the  greatell  monarch 
has  not  power  to  exercife  his  b^nevplence^  but  with« 
in  a  -vety  narrow  fph^re  j  and  if  fo^  hpw  unfit 
would  fach  a  doty  bfe  for  private  perfons»  who  have 
very  little  power  ?     Serving  only  to  diftrefs  them 
by  inability  of  Performance,  they  would  endea* 
vour  to  fmotber  it  altogetber»  and  give  füll  fcope 
to  felfifhnefs.     Man  is  niuch  better. qualified  for 
doing  good,  by  a  conftitution  in  which  benevo- 
lence  is  duly  blended  with  felf-love.     Beqevolence 
as  a  duty,  takes  place  of  felf-love ;  a  regulation 
eflential  to  fociety :  benevolence  as  a  virtue,  not  a 
jduty,,  gives  place  to  felf-love ;  becaufc  as  every 

L4  man 

«  * 
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man  has  more  power^  kfiotefedgi  Md  opportunity, 
to  promote  hts  own  göod  than  thai  of  others,  a 
greater  quantity  of  good  is  produced,  than  if  be« 

0 

nevolehce  werc  our  only  principle  of  adlion.  Tht» 
holds,  even  fuppofing  no  härm  dorte  to  anyper- 
fon :  much  more  would' k  hold,  werc  we  permiu 
ted.  to^  hurt  ibine,  in  Order  to  produce  JXK>re  good 
to  othersr 

^  Tli^  iforcgoing  ftnal  caufc«  refpeCt  morality  m 
general.    We  now  prdceed  ta  particutars ;  and  the 
firft  and  moft  impoftarit  is  the  law  cf  reftraint« 
Man  is  «videntlj  framed  for  fociety  :  and  as  there 
can  be  nö  focfety  among  creaturcs  whö  pnfey  opon 
each  oth«r,  it  was  necöflary  to  provide  againft  mu* 
tual  injuries ;  which  is  effeftoally  done  by  thb 
law,  '  f ts  neceÄky  with  refpeft  to  perfbnal  fecuri^ 
ty  IS  Telf-evideöt  }  and  'withrefpeA  to :  pr<^)erty, 
its  neceffity'will  ap^ar  fröm  what  follows.     In 
the  natuTfe  of  evety  man  tbere  is  a  propenfity  to 
hoard  ö'r  'ftote  np  thing^  ufeful  to  faimfelf  and  fk- 
m\ly.    Bat  this  natural  pvö>pen(lty.  wou^d  foe.  r^a* 
dered  inefFedlual>  wiere  he  «ot  fecured  in  the  poC- 
feflion  pf/wh'ät  hie  thus  ftorcs  up  ;  far  no  inan  wilj  ' 
toil  to  äcciiniulate  whät  hc  GannotYeciirdiy  poflfefs# 
This  Tecurity  i'^  afKbi'dcd  by  the  moral  ftnfe,  which 
didates,  that  the  firft  ocGupant  of  goods :pro vided 
by  nature  for  the  fabfiftehce  of  man,  ought  to  be 
protedled  in  the  poflelfion,  and  that  fuch  goods 
ought  to  be  inviolably  his  property.    Thus,  by  the 
g^cat  law  of  reftraint,  men  have  a  protection  for 

tbeir 
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tfaeir  goodsy  as  well  as  for  their  perfoDS  ^  and  are 
no  Itü  fecure  in  focittyi  Chan  if  they  were  fepa- 
/ated  from  each  other  by  impregnable  walls. 

Several  other  duttcs  are  Uttle  lefs.eflential  than 
that  of  reftrainty  to  thc  exiftence  of  fociety.  Mu- 
tual traft  and  confidence,  without  which  fociety 
would  be  an  uncomfortable  ftate,  enter  into  the 
charafter  of  the  human  fpecies ;  to  which  the  du- 
ties  of  veracity  and  fidelity  correfpond.  The  final 
caufe  of  thefe  correfponding  duties  is  pbvious : 
the  latter  would  be  of  no  ufe  in  fociety  without 
the  former ;  and  the  former,  without  the  latter, 
would  be  hurtfuly  by  laying  men  open  to  fraud  and 
deceit. 

With  refped  t4>  veracity  in  particular,  man  is 
fo  conftituted,  that  he  muft  be  indebted  to  Infor- 
mation for  the  knowledge  of  moft  things  that  be^ 
nefit  or  hurt  him ;  and  if  he  could  not  depend  up- 
on  informatiod,  fociety  would  be  very  litcle  bene- 
ficiaL  Further^  it  is  wifely  ordered;  that  we  (liould 
be  bound  by  the  moral  fenfe  to  fpeak  truth,  eveii 
where  we  peixreive  no  härm  in  tranfgrefling  that 
duty;  becaufe  it  is  fufficient  that  härm  m^y  en- 
fue,  though  net  forefeen.  At  the  fame  time,  falfe- 
hood  always  do^6  mifchief :  it  may  happen  not  to 
injure  ns  eiternally  in  ouc  reputation,  or  in  our 
goods  ;  büliitnewr. falls,  to  jnjure  us  internally: 
the  fweetcft  and  mift  refined  pleafurc  of  fociety, 
is  a  candid'intercourfe  <yf  ie^timents,  of  opitiion^ 


tt 
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öf  dcfires^  and  wifhes ;  and  it  would  be  poifonn 
GUS  to  indtilge  any  falfehood  in  fach  intercourfe. 

Becaufe  man  is  tbe  weakeft  of  all  animals  in  a 
ilate  of  feparatiön^  änd  the  very  ftrongeft  in  focie- 
ty  by  mutual  aid  and  fuppoit ;  covenants  and  pro* 
mifes,  wbich  greatly  contribute  to  thefe,  are  mado 
binding  by  the  moral  fenfe. 

The  final  caufe  of  the  law  of  propriety,  wbich 
enforces  the  duty  we  owe  to  ourfclves,  comes  ncxt 
in  Order.     In  difcouriing  upon  thofe  laws  of  na* 
ture  which  concern  fociety,^there  is  no  occafion  ta 
mention  any  felf-duty  but  what  relates  to  feciety  ^ 
of  which  kind  are  prudence,  temperance,  induftry^ 
iirmnefs  of  mind.     And  that  fach  qualities  fliould 
be  made  our  duty,  is  wifely  ordered  in  a  double 
refped  ;  firll,  as  qualifying  us  to  ad  a  profier  part 
4n  foeiety ;  and  next,  as  entitling  us  to  good-will 
from  others.     It  is  the  intereft^  no  doubt»  of  every 
man^  to  fuit  bis  behaviour  to  tbe  dignity  of  bis  na« 
ture,  and  to  the  ftation  allotted  bim  by  Providence  ; 
for  fuch  rational  condud  contributes  to  happinefs, 
by  preferving  health,  procuring  plenty,  gaining  th^ 
eileem  of  others,  and,  which  of  all  is  the  greateit 
blefling,  by  gaining  a  juftly-founded  felf-efteem, 
But  here  intereft  folely  is  not  relied  on  :  the  power- 
ful  authority  of  duty  is  added,  that  in  a  matter  of 
the  utmoft  importanqe  to  ourfelves^^aud  of  fome 
importance  to  the  foeiety  wc  Jive  in,  pur  condud 
may  be  regulär  aod  fteady.   Thefe  duties  tend  not 
«nly  to  rende^  a  man  ba^py  in  himfelf  j^  but  alfo 

by 
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by  procuring  tbe  good^will  and  efteem  of  olhers, 
to  command  tbeir  aid  and  aififtance  in  timc  of 
need, 

I  proceed  to*  the  final  caufes  of  natural  rewards 
and  puAiibments.  It  i^laid  down above,  th'atcon« 
troverfic^  about  property  and  about  o€her  mattetr 
of  inter^ft,  mußt  be  adjaßed  by  tbe  ftandard  df 
right  and  wrong.  But  to  bring  rewards  and  pu- 
nifliments  under  thefame  ftandard,  without  regard 
to  private  confcient^,  would  be  ä  pten  unworth'y 
oJP  oar  Maker«,  tt  is  clear,  that  €0  reward  one  wIk> 
is  »Ol  confi:ioBS  of  merit,  or  to  piini(b  one  vv1k>  is 
not  confcious  of  demerit,  cannot  anfvtrer  any  good 
end  ;  and  in  partictriar,  eannot  tend  either  to  im** 
provement  or  to  reformation  of  manners.  How 
mach  more  like  tlie  Deity  i%  tbe  plan  of  nature^ 
whicb  rewards  m  man  wba  is  not  confcious  tbat 
he  merits  reward,  and  punifbes  no  man  who  is  not 
confcious  that  he  merits  punifhment !  By  thac 
plan,  and  by  that  only,  rewards  and  punilhments 
accomplilh  every  good  end,  a  final  caufe  moit  il- 
luftrious! 

The  rewards  and  punifhments  that  attend  tbe 
primary  and  fecondary  virtues,  are  finely  contrived 
for  fupporting  the  dxftindlion  between  them  (e^ 
forth  above.  Puniihment  mait4)e  confined  j^  tho 
tranfgreflion  of  primary  virtues,  it  being'  the  ii|<* 
tehtion  of  nature  that  fecondary  virtues  be  entire- 
ly  free.  On  the  other  band,  fecondary  virtiitfs  ar^ 
more  bighly  rewarded  than  primary ;.  generoflty, 

V  for 
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for  exampie,  makts  a  greater  iigure  thaa  juftice ; 
and  magnanimity,  beroifm,  undauntod  coa.rage,  a 
ftill  greater  figure.  Öne  would  imagine  at  firft 
View,  tbat  the  primary  virtue$,  being  more  ^ITcn- 
.  tial,  (hould  be  entitled  to  the  firft  place  in  our 
•efteem,  and  be  more  anipiy  rewarded  than^tbe  fe- 
condary.i  and  yet  in  eleväting  the  latter  aboFe  tbe 
former,  peculiar  wifdom  and  forefigbt  are  confpi- 
CU0U8.  Punifhineot  is  appropriated  toenforpe.  pri- 
mary virtues}  and  if  theie^virtues  were.  alfo  at- 

4 

tended  with  the  highefi  rewards,  fecoodary  vli!- 
tues,  degraded.to  a  lower  rank,  would  be  deprived 
of  that  entbufiaftic  admiration  which  is  their  chief 
fupport:  felf-intereft  wottld  univerfallyprevail  over 
benevolence  ;  and  would  baniih  thofe  numberlefs 
favours  we  receive  from  *  each  other  io  fociety» 
which  are  beneficial  in  point  of  intereft,  and.  ftill 
more  fo  by  gencrating  affe^tion  and  fritndihipu 

In  our  progrefs  through  final  caufes»  we  come  at 

laft  to  reparation,  «one  of  the  principles  deftined 

byProvidence  for  redrefiiog  wroogs  committed, 

and  for  preVenting  reiteration.     The  final  cauie 

of  this  principle^  where  the  mifchief  arifes  from 

'Intention,  is  cleac:   for  to  proted  individuak  in 

.feciety,  it  is  not.  fufficient  that  the  delinqcent  be 

tpanühed  ;  it  is  neceflary  over  and  above,  that  the 

*  inifi::kief  be  repaired« 

Seoondly,  Where  the  ad  is  wrong  or  unjuft, 

UhoQgh  not  underftood  by  the  author  to  be  fo,  it  is 

i^lelyorderedthat  reparation  {hould  foUow^  which 

will 
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wiit'  Cbos  appean '  Conildering  the  fallibilit]r  o£ 
man,  it  would  be  toa  fevere  nev«r  to  givc  any  al^ 
iQwaoce  for  errar.    On  the  other  band,  te  make  it 
a  law  in  cur  nanurfc/oevttr  to*take  advantage  of 
erfdv  would'be  gtvmg'too  mach  iiidulgence  to  in« 
dotefloe  and  r^ii|i$on  of  mind/tending  to  make. 
U8  0cglt«äthe.itnprovement  af  pur  rational  facol* 
tieai:.  Ouv  hature  is<fo  happily  framed,  as  to  avoid 
thefe  extreSmes  by  diftinguifbing  between  gain  and 
lor9;!'Ko  man  isqonfciouiof  wrong,  when  hetakes 
advimage^of  anerr^r  committed  bj  another  to^ 
ivit  hrmfelf  frpm  lois :  if  there  jouft  be  a  loft, 
domraon  fenie  didates,  that  it  ought  to  reft  apbn 
the  pei:;(bnr.wfao  has  erred,  however  innocentlyt  ra^ 
thertbanupon tbe;perfon  who faäsnot erred.  Thus/ 
in  a  competttion  among  creditors  äbout  the  eftate 
of  tfaeir  bankrupt  debtor,  eTcry  one  is  at  liberty 
to  avail  him&lf  of  an  error  committed  by  bis  com- 
petitor,  in  ordertb  recdver  payitient«'  fiut  in  lucra* 
captando,  x\^  moral  fcn^fe  tdadheth  a  different  lefp 
fon  v  Tvliicfa'  is,  that  no  man  ouäbtto  lay  hold  of 
another''^  error  to>  ruake  gain  by  it. .  Thus»  an  heir 
findimgaVough  diamond  in  tbe  repofitories  pf  htisr 
aäceilor,  give^  it  away,  miftaking  itfor  a  cooimot^ 
pfrbble:  the  purchafer  is  in  corticience  and  equit3r 
bound  tö  reftorcj  or  to  pay  a  jüft  price. 

Thii-dly/The  following  confiderations  refpödl- 

» 

ing  thfe'  prccaiition  that  is  neceflary  in  ading,  un- 
fofd  ä  fiiial  caufe,  no  lefs  bcautiful.than  that  jaft 
inentioned.     Society  could  not  fubfift  in  any  to- 

lerable 


ferable  mabner,  were  füll  foope  giy^p  to  rafliotrs 
abd  neglig^ce,  and  to  everjr  aäion  tbat.  ftri^^j 
ipeaking  f s  ijurf;  criminat ;  whetice  it  i»  a  loaxica, 
fbunded  no  lei^/upoo  Utility .  thm  npon  juftiäe» 
That  tnen  in  ibcieity  oughl  ^o  jbic  extremeljr  cjjrQumr 
%>ed,  as  to  evenjr  adltoB  that  inay  poffibly  do  barib. . 
On  tbe  otber  hand,  it  is  alfo  a  oiaxim,  That  as  ibe 
jlrofperity  apd  liappi^ers  of  man  depeod  onadi^ia^ 
adivity  pugbt  to  be  encouraged^  inftead  of  belng 
difcouraged  by  dread  of  confeqjuenQCs^     Thefe 
Hiaxims,  feemingly  in  oppofitioo,  have  natural  li- . 
xnits  that  prev^t  cfaeir  encroaching  one  upon  che 
otber.     Tbere  i|  a  certain  degree  of  attention  and. 
eircumfpedion  that  m^n  generally'beftow  upon  af-. 
fairs,  proportioned  io  their  importanc^e :.  if  t;bat 
degree  were  not  fuffictent  to  defend  againft  ^  daim. 
of  reparation,  individuals   would  be  too  rauch 
cramped  in  a6tion;  which  woiildibe  a  great  dif- 
•couragement  to  a^ivity :  if  a  lels  degree  were  fuf« 
ficient,  tbere  xvould  be  tpo .  great  fcop^  fofr  rafh 
or  remifs  condud ;  which  would  pirov^  tkp  banp 
of  fociety.    Thefe  limits,  which  evidcntly  tend  tp 
tbe  good  of  fociety,  are  adjuiled  by  th^  moral' 
fenfe  ;  which  di(äates,  as  laid  down  in  the  fedUoii 
of  Reparation,  that  the  man  wbo  ads  with  fojre« 
fight  of  the  probability  of  mifehief,  or  ads  ralhly 
and  uncautiouily  without  fach  forefight,  ought  to 
be  liable  for  confequences ;  bot  that  the  man  who 
ads  cautioufly,  without  forefeeing  or  fufpeding 
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aoj  mifchief,  ought  noi  to  be  liable  for  confe* 
quences. 

In  the  fame  fedion  it  is  laid  down,  thiit  the  mo* 
ral  fenfe  reqnires  from  every  man,  not  his  own  de^ 
gree  of  vigilance  and  attention,  which  roay  be 
yery  fmall,  but  tbat  which  belongs  to  the  common 
nature  of  the  fpecies.  The  final  caufe  of  that  re- 
gulation  w^U  appear  upon  confidcring,  that  were 
jreparation  to  depend  upon  perfonal  circumftances, 
there  wopid  be  a  necelEty  of  inquiring  into  the 
charader  of  iDdivjduals,  their  education,  their 
panner  of  Jiyipg,  and  the  extent  of  their  under« 
ftanding;  which  yirould  render  jndges  arbitrary, 
find  fach  law-fuits  inextricable.  But  by  afluming 
^e  conimon  Qatijire  of  the  fpecies  as  a  ftandard, 
j[)y  which  every  man  in  confcience  judges  of  his 
own  a<$^ons,  law-fuits  al)out  reparation  are  render- 
\^  eafy  and  expeditious« 
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Liberty  and  Neceßty  conßdered  witb  refpcöl  to  Mo* 

ratity. 

HAtino,  in  the  foregoing  fedions,  afcertain* 
ed  the  reality  of  a  nioral  fenfe,  with  its  fen« 
timents  of  approbation  and  difapprobatipn,  praife 
and  blame  ;  the  purpofe  of  the  prefent  feAion  is, 

to  (hew,  that  thefe  fentiments  are  confiftent  with 

t'    <<  -  -  , 

the 
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the  laws  tfaat  govern  the  adions  of  man  as  a  ra« 
tional  being.  In  order  to  which,  it  is  firft  neceflar^r 
to  explaih  thefe  }aw$ ;  for  there  has  been  mach 
contt-overfy  about  them,  efpeciallj  among  divinc» 
of  the  Arminian  and  Calvinift  feds.         ^ 

HüAiran  adtions,  as  iaid  down  in  the  .fijfft  fedion, 
ate  ef  tliree  kinds :  one»  where  we  i&  by.inSdn&i, 
vrithöut  any  view  to  confekjuences  i  one,  where  we 
a£t  by  will,  in  order  to.  pro^uce  fqme  ^ffed ;  and 
one^  where  we  aft  againft  will.  Withrcfpcd  to 
the  firft,  the  agent  ads  blindlj,  wtthout  delibera^ 
tion  or  choice ;  and  the  extertial  zßt  followa  ne^ 
ccflarily  from  the  inftindivc  impulfe'^.  Volunn 
tary  adions  done  with  a  view  to  an  end,  arein  a; 

iry  difFerent  condition :  into  the&,<  defire  and 
will,  enter :  defire  to  accomplifh  the  end  goes  firft  j 
the  will  to  ad  in  drder  to  accomplifh  the  end  ia 

next  ;• 

*  A  ftonecfaatter  makes  its  neß  on  the  ground  or  near  it ; 
and  the  young,  as  fooii  as  fhey  can  (hift  fbr  themfelves,  leave 
the  nefl  inftindlively.  An  eg^  of  that  bird  was  Iaid  In  a  fw^l- 
l6w^  ndi;,  fixed  to  the  r^iff  a  cl^urch.  ^l^e  fwallow  fe4 
all  the  young  equally,  withojat  diftind^ion,  The  young  ftone- 
chatter  left  the  neft  at  the  ufual  tinie  before  it  could  fly ;  and 
falllng  to.fhe  ground,  it  wa$  taken  up  dead.  Here  is  inftin^ 
in  pufity,  exefting  itfelf  blindly  withottt  regard  tö  varia^on  of 
circumftaAces.'    The  (ame  is  obfervable  in  our  dunghiUbvL 

_         *  »  • 

Theylbed'  da  S^rorniSi  com,  and  other  Iteds«  dropt  on  tbt 
ground'  in  teier  to  dübover  tbeir  food^  n^t^tre  ha»,provide4 
tbem, v^d[i  an  indi^ft  to  fcrape  with  the  foot ;  and  .the  inftin^ 
U  fo  regularly  exercifed,  that  they  fcrape  even  when  they  are 
(bt  upon  a  heap  of  com. 
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next ;  anjl  the  elternal  a&  foUows  <)f  e<Ml»fe>  De- 
fire  confidered  as  what  iniluences  th6  will,  U  term* 
ed  a  'fnotvoe.  Thus,  hearing  that  m^  Mefid  is  in 
the  haAlds  of  robbers,  I  bum  whh  deflt«'  to  free 
hitä  t  deiir^  influences  itiy  will  to  ätm  tti^  ferVälits, 
and  to  fly  t6  bis  teFief.  '  Adiöns  done  z^iM  will 
comel  in  afterwafd.  •  ji        i 

But  wbat  18  it  that  r äifts  defire  ? .  The^^AfWer  $s 
ready :  it  is  tbe  prö(\>«£i  of  attaining  fottiea^ee^ 
able  end,  or  of  avoidinig  oüe  that  is  di(agi^e6able. 
And  if  it  be  inquired,  Whint  mäkes  aii' objeA  ä^ 
greeable  or  difagre^abte }  thiC'  ätifwet  ia  equU ly 
ready,  that  our  nature  makes  it  fo.  Gettaitt  vifible 
objefts  are  agreeable;  ^ertain  founds;  aitd  46rtai^ 
fmells  :  d^h^r  objeds  öf  tbi^fe  fenfe^  ar^  >  difag;ree- 
able.  But  there  we  muft  ftop  5  for  ^i^r^a^re  far* 
frotti  beiilg  fo  ihtimately  acquaitited  with  cur  own 
nature  as  to  ajQügn  the  Kaufes.  Thefe  hintsare 
fufScient  for  my  prefent  parpofe :  if  one  be  cu* 
rious  to  knovir  more,  the  theory  of  defii^  and  of 
agreeablenefe  and  difagreeablenefs,  will  ht  found 
in  Elements  of  Criticifm  *.  .... 

With  refpe^t  to  infUuflive  adlions^  no>perfon»  I 
prefume,  think$  that  there  is  any  freedom :  ai^ 
infknt  applies  to  the  nipple»  and  a  bird  builds 
a  neft,  no  lefs  neceflarily  than  a  ftöne  falls  to 
the  ground«  With  refpeä  to  Toluntary  aftions, 
done  in  order  to  produce  fome  effed,  the  necefiity 
is  the  fame,  though  lefs  apparent  at  firil  view. 

Vo^..IIL  M  The 

♦  Cbap,  %* 
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Th.(f  exUr.nal>  »iäion  is  determined  by  the  wiU : 
the  will  j$i4e$fSrniiQed  ^y^  defir^e  ;  an4  d^Sce  by 
what  is  agi^eable  aif i^if^gii^^^ble.  Ilere  is  a  chain 
of  caufes  jaD4'ie^^9>  ;(|9)t{ope  link  of  whi<:^  Is  ar« 
bitrary,  of  lund^r  ßonii||a^d:Qf  the  agent  i;  he  can-« 
Qot  will  but  acpording^iy'his;4efiire :  he  pannot  de* 
fire  But  according  to  what  is  agrfse^ble  or  difagree-- 
able.id'ittie.Qlyej^s  pergeived.c  i^or  do,t{>ef<;  quali- 
ties  depeii4  pn  bis  ii)clifl^t|on  or  iancy  ;  he  has  no 
power  %Oyjm^  a:bpaijrifijl,ivpnfian  appear  vigly, 
nor.to  mal9^;a>rottefi  f:i^GKfe  fmell  fweetly^i 

Many  gj3Qdjti|3n  apprehending  danger  to  mora- 
lity  frofB  bolding.  pur  adions  to  bc  necelfary,  en- 
deaypur  tp..:b|:eak  <  tb^  chain  pf  cai^fes  apd  pSed^ 
aboye  m^ntiQued,  maintaining,  *^  That  whatever 
^^  influence/  deSr;  pr .  i^otives  may  have,  it  is  the 
"  agent  Jimfelf  whp  is  tbe  caufe  of  every;  adion ; 
"  that  deilre .  linay  advife,  but  cannot  cotnin^nd; 
'^  and  therefbre  that  a^iuan  is  ftill  fr^^  to  aä  in 
''  contradiiäioii  to  defire,  and  to  the  ftroPgeft  ipo- 
"  tives.''  That  a  beiog  may  exift,  which  in  eve- 
ry  cafe^  ads  blindly  and  arbitrarily,  without  ha? 
ving  any  end  in  view,  I  can  maHe  a  ihift  to  cpn- 
ceive ;  but  it  is  difEcult  for  me  even  to  imagine  a 
thinking  and  rational  being,  that  bas  affeäipns  and 
p'affions,  that  Jias  a  defirable  end  in  yiew,  thpit  can 
eafily  accpmplifli.thisend;  and  yet,  after  all,  can 
fly  off,  or  remainat  refft,  without  any  cauie»  rea- 
fon,  or  motive,  to  fway  it.  If  fuch  a  whimfical 
being  can  poilibly  exift^  I  am  certain  that  Qian  i^ 

no? 
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not  the  being. .  There  is  perhaps  not  a  perfon  a- 
bove  the  condition  of  a  changeling,  but  can  fay 
why  he  did  fo  and  fo,  what  moved  hioii  what  he 
intend^d*  Nor  is  a  fingle  fad  ftated  to  make  us 
believe,  that  ever  a  nian  aded  againft  b^  Qwtx  de* 
fire,  who  was  not  compelled  by  external  force« 
On  the  contrary,  con(tantanduaiyerfal.es:penenoe 
proves,  that  human  adions  are  governed  by  cer- 
tain  inflexible  laws ;  and  that  a  man  cannot  exert 
bis  felf-motive  power^  but  in  purfuance  of  fome 
defire  er  motive« 

Had  a  motive  always  the  fame  influence»  ac- 
tions  proceeding  from  it  wpuld.appear  no  lefs  ne- 
ceflary  than  the  adions  of  matter.  The  various 
degtees  of  influence  that  motives  have  on  difTer^ 
ent  men  at  the  fame  time,  and  on  the  fame  man  at 
difierent  times,  occaiion  a  doubt  by  fuggefling  a 
notion  of  chance.  Some  motives  however  have 
fach  influence,  as  to  leave  no  doubt :  a  timid  fe- 
male  has  a  phyfical  power  to  throw  herfelf  into 
the  mouth  of  a  Hon,,  roaring  for  food  ;  but  fhe  is 
withheld  by  terror  no  lefs  eflfedually  than  by 
cords :  if  flie  fliould  ru(h  upon  the  lion,  would  not 
every  one  conclude  that  fhe  was  frantic  ?  A  man, 
tbough  in  s^  deep  fleep,  retains  a  phyfical  power  to 
ad,  but  he  cannot  exert  it.  A  man,  though  def- 
perately  in  love,  retains  a  phyfical. power  to  refufe 
the  band  of  bis  miftrefs  ;  but  he  cannot  exert  that 
power  in  cöntradidion  to  bis  own  ardent  de- 
ftre,  more  than  if  he  were  fafl:  afleep.     Now  if  ^ 
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Arong  motive  have  a  neceflary  influence,  there  is 
no  reafon  for  doubting,  bot  that  a  weak  motive 
muft  alfo  bave  its  influence,  the  fame  in  ikind, 
though  not  in  degree.  Some  a6tk)ns  indeed  are 
ilrangely  irregulär :  but  let  the  wildeft  a<äion  be 
fcrutinized,  there  will  always  be  difcovered  fome 
motive  or  defire,  which,  however  whimfical  or  ca- 
pricious,  was  lyhat  influenced  the  perfon  to  ad. 
Of  two  contending  motives,  is  it  not  natural  to  e&r 
pe£t  that  the  ftronger  will  prevail,  however  üttle 
its  excefs  niay  be  ?  If  there  be  any  doubt,  it  muft 
ari^fe  from  a  fuppofitiön  that  ä  weak  motive  can  be 
refifted  arbitrarily.  Wbere  then  are  we  to  fix  the 
boundary  between  a  weak  and  a  flrong  motive  ? 
If  a  ^eak  motive  can  be  reßfted,  why  not  one  a 
little  ftronger,  and  why  not  the  ftrongeft  ?  In  Ele- 
ments of  Criticifni  ^  the  reader  will  find  many 
examples  of  contrary  motives  weighing  againft 
each  ocher.  Let  him  ponder  thefe  with  the  ftriä* 
eft  attention :  bis  conclufion  will  be,  that  between 
two  motives,  however  nearly  balanced,  a  man  has 
not  an  arbitrary  cl^oice,  but  ipuft  yield  to  the 
Qronger.  The  mind  indeed  fluduates  for  fome 
time,  and  feels  itfelf  in  a  meafure  loofe:  at  laft, 
however,  it  is  determined  by  the  more  powerful 
motive,  a^  a  balance  is  by  the  greater  weight  after 
many  vibrations. 

Such  then  are  the  laws  that  govern  our  volunta* 
ry  adtions.     A  man  is  abfolutely  free  to  a^  ac- 

^ording 
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cording  to  his  own  will ;  greater  freedom  than 
which  is  not  conceivable.  At  the  fanle  time,  a9 
man  is  made  accountable  for  his  conduft,  to  his 
Maker,  to  his  fellow*creatures,  and  to  hitnfelf,  be 
is  not  left  to  adt  arbitrarily  ;  for  at  that  rate  he 
would  be  altogether  unaccoiintable  1  his  will  is 
regulated  by  deiire ;  and  defire  by  what  pleafes  or 
difpleafes  him.  Where  we  are  fübjeded  to  the 
will  of  another^  would  it  be  our  wilh,  that  his  will 
fhould  be  under  lio  regulation  ?  And  where  we 
are  guided  by  our  own  will,  would  it  be  reafon« 
able  to  wiih,  that  it  ihould  be  under  no  regulation, 
but  be  exerted  without  reafon,  without  any  mo^ 
tive,  and  cohtrary  to  common  fenfe  ?  Thus,  with 
regard  to  human  condud,  there  is  a  chain  of  laws 
eftabliihed  by  nature,  no  one  link  of  which  is  left 
arbitrary,  By  that  wife  fyftem,  man  is  made  ac- 
countable t  by  ity  he  is  made  a  fit  fubjed  for  di- 
vine  and  human  government :  by  it,  perfons  of  fa«» 
gacity  forefee  the  condud  of  others :  and  by  it, 
the  prefence  of  the  Deity  with  refped  to  human 
adiions,  is  clearly  eftabliihed. 

Theabfurd  figure  that  a  man  would  make  a£t« 
ing  in  contradidion  to  motives,  ihould  be  fuffi* 
cient  to  open  our  ^yes  without  an  arfrument.  What 
a  defpicable  figure  does  a  perfon  make,  upon  whom 
the  fame  mottve  has  great  influence  at  one  time, 
and  very  little  at  another?  He  is  a  bad  member 
of  fociety,  and  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  friend  or 
as  an  aflbciate.    But  how  highly  rational  is  this 
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fnppofed  perfbn,  compared  witb  one  who  can  a6l 
in  Gontradiäion  to  every  motivc?  The  former 
ihaj  be  termed  whimfical  or  capricbus :  the  lat- 
ter IS  worfe  ;  he  is  abfolutely  unaccoimtable,  and 
cannot  be  the  fubjed  of  goveroment,  more  than  a 
lump  of  matter  unconfcious  of  its  own  motion. 

Let  tbe  faculty  of  a£);ing  be  compared  with  (hat 
ofreafoning:  the  comparifon  will  reconcik  every 
unbiafled  mind  to  the  neceflary  influence  of  mo- 
tives.  A  man  is  tied  by  bis  nature  to  form  con- 
clufions  upon  what  appears  to  bim  true  at  the 
time.  This  indeed  does  not  always  fecure  bim  a- 
gainfl:  error ;  but  would  he  be  more  fecure  by  a 
power  to  form  conclufions  contrary  to  what  ap- 
pears true  ?  Such  a  power  would  make  bim  a  moft 
abfurd  realipner.  Would  be  be  lefs  abfurd  in  ad« 
ing,  if  he  had  a  power  to  ad  againft  motives,  and 
contrary  to  what  lie  thinks  right  or  cUgible  ?  Ta 
ad  in  that  manner,  is  inconfiflent  with  any  notion 
we  can  form  of  a  fenfible  being«  Nor  do  we  fbp- 
pofe  that  man  is  fuch  a  being ;  in  accounting  for 
any  aftion,  however  whimfical^  we  always  afcribe 
it  to  fome  motive  ^  never  once  dreaming  that  there 
was  no  motive; 

And  after  all,  where  would  be  the  advantage  of 
fuch  an  arbitrary^power  ?  Can  a  rational  man  wifh 
fcrioufly  to  have  fuch  a  power  ?  or  can  he  feriouf- 
ly  thinky  that  God  would  make  man  fo  wliimfical 
a  being  ?  To  endue  man  with  a  degree  of  felf- 
command  fufficient  to  relift  every  vitious  motive,. 

without 
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without  any  power  to  refift  thofe  tllat'ari  vlrtüerM^ 
would  indeed  be  a  valuaMe  gift ;  too  vaTiAbtk  in^ 
deed  for.man,  becaufe  it would  exialt  him'to  be'an 
angel.  But  füch  fclf-comma»d  ^a«  to  refift  both 
cqually,  which  is  the  prefenit  füppc^tioÄ,  Vbuld  bc  a 
great  curfe,  as  it  would  unqualify  üs'fot'^beinggo- 
vcrned  cither  by  God  or  by  man.  Biettttrfiafrtör  be*  Icd 
as  rational  creatures  by  the  pröfpcÄ  of  ^ood,  how- 
fcvet  erroneous  oür  jtuJgmeht  mayfortietimes  be. 

While  all  otHer  animals  arc  fabjifted  to  divine 
government  and  unefririgly  fulfil  theirdeftination, 
and  confidering  that  man  is  theoiily  terreftrial  be- 
ing  who  is  forraed  to  know  bis  Maker  and  to  woi*- 
Ihip  him ;  will  it  not  found  harfli  that  he  alonö 
Ihould  be  withdrawn  from  divine  govertiment'? 
The  power  of  refifting  the  ff rongeft  motivös,  whe- 
ther  of  tcligiön  ot  of  morality,  would  render  him' 
independent  öf  the  Deity. 

This  reaföning  is  toö  difFüfe  :  if  it  dail  be  com- 
prehended  in  a  fingle  view,  it  will  make  th«  dcep- 
er  impreffion,  There  may  be  conceived  differcnf 
fyftems  for  goterning  man  as  a  thinking  and  ra- 
tional bdng.  One  is,  That  virtuous  ifiotives  Ihould 
always  prevail  over  every  other  motive.  This,  in 
appearance,  would  be  the  moft  perfcdl  govern- 
liieht :  but  man  is  not  fo  conftituted ;  and  there 
is  reafon  tp  doubt,  .whether  fuch  perfcdlion  would 
in  bis  prefent  ftate  correfpond  to  the  other  branches 
of  bis  nature  *^     Another  fyftem  is,  that  virtuous 

M  4  motivcs 
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lootives  fcmetimei  pr^rail,  fometinies  ridoua; 
and  diat  we  are  always  dctermined  by  the  prevail- 
ing  mptive«  Thi^  is  th^  trae  fyftera  of  nature ; 
Und  hence  great  variety  of  cbarader  and  of  condudl 
amoQg  men.  A  thir4  fyftem  is,  That  motivea 
have  iofluence  ;  but  that  one  can  a6l  in  contradic- 
tion  to  every  motive.  This  is  the  fyflem  I  have 
beea  combating.  Obferve  only  what  it  refolyes 
into.  Jiow  k  an  adion  to  be  accounted  for  that 
is  done  in  contradidion  tp.every  motive?  It  wan- 
ders from  the  region  of  common  fenfe  into.  that  of 
mere  chance.  If  fach  were  the  nature  of  man^  no 
one  could  rely  on  another:  a  promife  or  an  oath 
would  be  .  a  rope  of  fand  :  the  utmoft  cordiality 
between  two  friends  would  be  no  fecnrity  to  eithw 
againil  the  other :  the  firft  weapon  that  comes  in 
the  way  might  be  lethaL  Would  any  man  wiih 
to  bare  been  formed  according  to  fuch  a  model  ? 
He  would  probably  wifh  to  have  been  formed  ac- 
cording to  the  model  firll  mentioned :  but  that  is 
denied  him,  virtuous  motives  fometimes  prevail- 
ing,  fometimes  vitious ;  and  from  the  wifdom  of 
Providence  we  have  rcafon  to  believe,  that  this 
law  is  of  all  the  beft  fitted  for  man  in  bis  prefent 
ftate. 

To  conclude  this  branch  of  the  fubjed :  In 
Bone  of  the  works  of  Providence,  as  far  a§  we  can 
penetrate,  is  there  difplayed  a  deeper  rcachi,  of  art 
and  wifdom,  than  in  the  laws  of  adion  peouliar  to 
man  as  a  thinking  and  rational  being*     Were  he 
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let  lopfe  to  ad  in  contradidioa  to  motiveSi  chere 
would  be  no  place  for  prudence,  forefight,  nor  for 
adjufting  means  to  an  end:  It  could  not  be  fore- 
feen  by  otbers  what  a  man  would  do  the  next  hour } 
nzy  it  could  not  be  forefeen  even  by  himfelf.  Man 
would  not  b^  capable  of  rewards  and  punifhmehtsi : 
he  would  not  be  fitted,  either  for  divine  or  for  hu«- 
man  government :  he  would  be  a  creature  that  has 
no  refemblance  to  the  human  race.  But  man  is 
not  left  lopfe ;  for  though  he  is  at  liberty  to  a£i; 
according  to  his  own  will,  yet  his  will  is  regulated 
by  defire^  and  defire  by  what  pleafes  and  difpleafes. 
Thi8  conneAion  preferves  uniformity  of  condu6l^ 
and  confine3  human  aäions  within  the  great  chain 
of  caufes  and  efieds.  By  this  admirable  fyftem, 
liberty  and  neceflity,  feemingly  incompatible,  are 
made  perfe<äly  concordant,  fitting  us  for  fociety, 
and  for  government  both  hutfian  and  divine. 

Hafving  explained  the  laws  that  govern  human 
adions ;  we  proceed  to  what  is  chiefly  intended 
in  the  prefent  fedtion»  which  is,  to  examine  how 
far  the  moral  fentiments  handled  in  the  foregoing 
fedions  are  confiftent  witb  thefe  laws.  Let  it  be 
kept  in  view,  that  the  perception  of  a  right  and  a 
WTong  in  aftions,  is  founded  entirely  upon  the  mo-* 
ral  fenfe.  And  that  upon  the  fame  fenfe  are  found-« 
ed  the  fentiments  of  approbation  and  praife  whea 
a  man  does  right^  and  bf  difapprobation  and  blame 
when  he  does  wrong.  Were  we  deftitute  of  the 
moral  fenfe^  righc  and  wrong,  praife  and  blame, 
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would  he  as  little  underftood  as  colours  a!re  by  onef 
born  blind  *. 

The  formidable  argument  urged  to  prove  that 
our  moral  fentiments  are  inconfiftcnt  with  tbe  fup- 
pofed  neceffary  influeiice  of  motires,  is  what  foU 
lows.  "  If  raotives  have  a  neceflary  influetice  oü 
our  adlions,  there  can  be  no  göod  reafon  to 
praife  a  man  for  doing  right,  nor  to  blame  him 
for  dorng  wrong.  What  Foundation  can  there 
be  either/or  praife  of  blame,  when  it  was  not 
in  a  man's  power  to  have  adled  otherwife.  A 
man  commits  raurdcr,  inftigated  by  a  fudden  fit 
**  of  revenge  :  why  fliould  he  be  puniflied,  if  he 
adled  neceflarily,  and  could  not  refift  the  vio- 
lence  of  the  paffion  ?"  Here  it  is  fuppofed,  that 
a  power  of  refiftance  is  effential  to  praife  and 
blame.  But  upon  examination  it  will  be  found, 
that  this  fuppoßtion^  has  not  any  fupport  in  the 

moral 

*  in  an  intricate  fuSjed  like  die  prefent»  great  ca^e  fkoulct 
he  taken  to  avoid  ambiguities,  The  term  prai/e  has  two  dlf- 
ferent  fignifications :  in  onefenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  Blame  j  m 
ämothet»  to  difpraifc\  In  the  former  fenfe,  it  eiprefles  a  moral 
ienttment :  in  the  laiter,  k  >xpreffe8  only  the  approving  any 
obje£b  that  pleafes  me.  I. praife  one  man  for  bis  candour, 
and  blame  another  for  being  a  döuble-dealer.  Thefe,  botb 
of  them,  implir  will  and  intention.  I  praife  a  man  for  being 
acute  ;  but  for  being  duU,  I  only  difpraife  him.  I  praife  a 
troman  for  beauty ;  bat  blante  not  any  for  uglinefs,  I  only 
difpraife  them.  None  of  thefe  particulars  imply  will  er  ia-» 
tehtion. 
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moral  fenfe,  nor.in  regfon,  nor  in  the  common  fenfe 
ofmankind.  : 

With  refpeö:  to  the  firft,  the  moral  fenfe,  as/wc 
have  feen  aboye^  place3  innocence  and  guilt,  and 
copfequently  praife  atld  blame,  enttrel^r  upon  will 
and  iotention.    The  connedion  between  tb&  mo 
tive  and  the  adion,  fo  far  from  diminißiing,  en-^ 
hances  tbe  praife  or  blame.    The  greater  inSuence 
a  virtuous  motive  has,  the  greater  is  the  virtuc  of 
the  ador»  and  the  more  warm  cur  praife.     On  the 
other  band,  the.  greater  infiuence  a  vitious  motive 
has,  the  greater  is  the  vice  of  tbe  ador,  and  the 
more  violently  dö  we  blame  bim.     As  tbis  is  tbe 
cardinal  point,  I  wifh  to  bave  itconfidered  in  a  ge- 
neraLvicw.    It  is  eflential  both  to  human  and  dU 
vlne  goveroment,   tbat  the  infiuence  of  motives 
ihould  be  neceflary.    It  is  equally  efiential,  tbat 
tbat  neceflTary  Inflaence  fhould  not  bave  the  efTed 
tp  leflen  guilt  in  the  eftimation  of  men.    To  fulfil 
both  endSy  guilt  is  placed  by  tfa«  nioral  fenfe  en^ 
tirely  upon  will  and  intention :  a  man  accordingly 
blames  himfelffor  doingmifchief  will ingly  and  in- 
tentiönally,  without  onceconfidering  wbetber  be 
aded  neceflarily  or  not*    And  bis  fentiments  are 
adopted  by  all 'tbe  world :   tbey  pronounce  the 
.fame  fentence  of  condemnation  tbat  be  himfelf 
does.     A  man  put  to  tbe  torture,  yields  to  the 
paio,  and  witb  bitter  reludance  revefals  the-  fecrets 
of  bis  party :  anotber  does  tbe  faoie,  yielding  to  a 
tempting  bribe^     The  latter  only  is  blamed  as 

guilty 
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guilty  of  a  crime ;  and  yet  the  bribe  pethaps  ope- 
rated  as  ftrongly  on  the  latter,  as  torture  did  on 
the  former.  But  the  one  was  compelled  reludkant-» 
ly  to  reveal  the  fecrets  of  his  party ;  and  therefore 
is  innocent :  the  other  aded  willingly,  in  order  to 
procure  a  great  fum  of  money ;  and  therefore  is 
guilty. 

With  refpedl  tö  reafon,  I  obferve,  that  the  moral 
fenfe  is  the  only  judge  in  this  controverfy,  not  the 
faculty  of  reafon.  I  ihould,  however,  not  be  äff aid 
of  a  fentence  againft  me,  were  reafon  to  be  the 
judge»  For  would  not  reafon  didate,  that  tfai 
lefs  a  man  wavers  about.his  duty,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  lefs  influence  yitious  motives  faave.  the 
more  praife-worthy  he  is ;  and  the  more  blame* 
able,  the  lefs  influence  virtuous  motives  haVe  ? 

Nor  are  we  led  by  common  fenfe  to  difier  from 
reafon  or  from  the  moral  fenfe*  A  man  commits 
murder,  overcome  by  a  fudden  fit  of  revenge  which 
he  could  not  refift :  do  we  not  refle&,  even  at  firft 
view,  that  the  man  did  not  defire  to  refift ;  and 
thät  he  would  bave  commttted  the  murder,  though 
he  had  not  been  ünder  äny  necelfity  ?  a  perfon  of 
piain  underftandin^  will  fay,  Wbat  fignifies  it 
whether  the  criminal  could  refift  it  or  no.  when  he 
committed  the  murder  wittingly  and  willingly  ?  A 
man  gives  poifon  privately  out  of  rerenge.  Does 
any  one  doubt  of  bis  guilt,  wh^n  be  nerer  cnce 
rep^nted ;  though  after  adminiftering  the  poifon 
it  no  longer  was  in  his  power  ta  draw  back  ?  A 

man 
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map  may  be  guilty  and  blame-worthy»  even  where 
there  is  external  compulfion  that  he  cannpt  refift« 
With  {Word  in  band  I  run  to  attack  an  enetny : 
my  feot  flippingi  I  fall  beadlong  upon  bim,  and 
by  that  accident  tbe  (word  is  puihed  into  bis  bo* 
dy.  The  extemal  aft  was  not  the  cfFcft  of  Will^ 
bat  of  accident:  but  oiy  iritention  was  to  commit 
murder,  and  I  ajn  guilty.  AU  noen  acknowledge^ 
that  the  Deity  is  ncceflarily  good»  Does  that  cir-^ 
cumftance  detrad  from  bis  praife  in  common  ap«» 
prehenfion  ?  On  the.  coatrary,  he  merits  from  m 
the  bigheft  praife  on  that  very  account. 

It  is  commonly  faid,  that  there  can  be  no  virtue 
where  there  is  no  ftruggle.  Virtue,  it  is  true,  is 
heil  known  from  a  ftruggle :  a  man  who  has  oe- 
ver  met  with  a  temptation,  can  be  little  confident 
of  bis  virtue.  But  the  obfervation  taken  in  a  ftridt 
fenfe,  is  undoubtedly  erroneoust  .  A  man,  tempted 
to  betray  bis  truft,  wavers ;  but,  after  much  doubt- 
ing,  refufes  at  laft  the  bribe.  Anotber  befitatea 
not  a  moment,  but  rejedls  the  bribe  with  difdain  r 
duty  is  obdinate,  and  will  not  fuSer  bim  even  to 
deliberate.  Is  there  no  virtue  in  the  latter  ?  Un- 
doubtedly more  tban  in  the  formen 

Upon  the  wbole,    it  appears  that  praife  and 

blame  reft  ultimately  upoti  the  difpolition  or  frame 

pf  mind  '^^     Nor  is  it  obvious^  that  a  power  to  a(% 

agäinil 

*  Malice  «nd  refentment,  though  commonly  joined  toge- 
tberi  häve  no  ref^mblance  but  in  produciog  mifcbief.    Malice 

is 
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againft  motives,  could  vary  in  any  degree  thefe 
moral  fedtiments.  When  a  man  cdmmtls  a  crime, 
let.it  be  fuppofed  that  he  couid  bave  refifted  the 
prcvaHing  motive*  Why  then'did  he  not  rcfift, 
inflead  of  bringing  upon  himfelf  ihame  and  mi- 
fery?  The  anfwer  muft  be,:f6r  no  other  can  be 
gtven,  that  bis  difpofition  ig  vicioas,  and  that  h^ 
is  a  deteftable  <:reature.  Further,  it  i«  not  a  little 
diffiduU  to  cbnceive,  how  a  man  can  reiift  a  pre- 
vailing  motive,  without  having  any  thtng  in  bis 
miitd  that  Ihould  engage  bim  to  refift  it.  But  let- 
ting  that  pafs,  I  make  the^following  fuppofition. 
A  man  is  tempted  by  ävarice  to  accept  a  bribe  : 
if  he  refift  upon  tbe'principte  of  duty,  he  is  fed  by 
the  prevailing  motive  •.  if  he  refift  without  having 
any  reafon  or  motive  for  refifting,  I  cannot  difco- 
verariymerit  in  fuch  refiftarice:  it  feems  to  re- 
folve  into  a  matter  of  chance  or  accident,  whethcr 
he  refift  or  do  not  refift.  Where  can  the  merit 
Reof  rcfifting  a  vicious  motive,  when  refiftance 
hapi^ens  by  mere  chance  ?  and  where  the  dement 
of  tefifting  a  virtuous  motive,  when  it  is  owing  to 
the'fame  chance  ?  If  a  man,  aftuated  by  no  prin- 
cipie,  good  or  bad,  and  having  ho  end  or  purpofc 
iti  view,  ftiould  kill  bis  neighbour,  I  fec  not  that 

'he 

is  a  propenfity  of  nature  that  operates  deliberately  without 
paifion  :  refentment  is  a  paffion  to  which  even  good>natured 
people  are  fubjefl.  A  xnalicious  charader  is  efleemed  mach 
more  vitious  than  one  that  is  irafcible.  Does  not  this  fliew 
tbat  virtuc  and  vice  co^fiil  more  in  difpofition ^an  in  adlion  ? 
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'kt  would  be  more  accountable,  than  if  he  had  a£t<- 
ed  in  his  fleep,  or  were  mad. 

Human  punifhments  are  pepfeAly  coniiftent  with 
the  necefihry  influence  of  inotives,  withput  "uppp^- 
fing  a  power  to  withftand  them.  If  it  be  urged, 
That  a  man  ought  not  to  be  punifhed  for  commit- 
ting  a  crime  when  he  could  not  refiil :  the  anfwer 
is,  That  as  he  coipmitted  the  criqe  intentionally 
and  with  hi$  eyes  open,  he  is  guilty  in  his  own 
opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  all  men.  Here  is 
a  juft  foundation  for  punifhment.  And  its  Utility 
is  great ;  being  intended  to  deter  people  from 
^ommitting  crimes.  The  dread  of  puniihment  is 
a  weight  in  the  fcale  on  ,the  iide  of  virtue^  to  coun- 
terbalance  vitioDs  motives. 

The  final  caufe  of  this  branch  of  our  nattxre  is 
admirable.  If  the  neceflary  influence  pf  motives 
had  the  effedt  either  to  leiTen  the  merit  of  a  virr 
tuous  adion,  or  the  demerit  of  a  crime,  morality 
ivould  be  totally  unhinged.  The  moft  virtuous 
aäion  would  of  all  be  the  leaft  worthy  of  praife ; 
and  the  jnoft  vitious  be  of  all  the  leaft  wortby  of 
blame*  Nor  would  the  evil  ftop  there :  inftead 
of  curbing  inordinate  palSons,  we  ihould  be  en- 
couraged  to  indulge  them,  as  an  excellent  e&cufe 
for  doing  wrong.  Thus,  the  moral  fentiments  of 
approbation  and  difapprobation,  of  praife  and 
blame,  are  found  perfedly  confiftent  with  the  laws 
^bpve  mention^d  that  govern  humaii  adtiöns,  withr 

out 
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oat  necellitj  of  recurring  to  an  imaginay  power 
of  a£ting  agaihft  motives. 

The  only  plaufible  objedion  I  have  met  with 
againft  the  foregoing  theory,  is  the  remorfe  a  man 
feels  for  a  crime  he  fuddenly  comtnits,  and  as  fud- 
denly  repcnts  of.'  During  a  fit  of  bitter  remorfe  for 
having  flain  my  favourite  fervant  in  a  violent  paf- 
fion,  witliout  jüft  provocation,  I  accufe  myfclf  for 
having  giveh  way  to  paffion ;  and  acknowledge 
that  I  could  and  ought  to  have  reftrained  it.  Here 
we  find  remorfe  founded  on  a  fyftem  diretäly  op* 
pofite  to  that  above  laid  down  ;  a  fyftem  that  ac- 
knowledges  no  neceflary  connedlion  between  an 
aftion  and  its  motive ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  fup* 
pofes  that  it  is  in  a  man*s  power  to  refift  his  paf* 
fion,  and  that  he  ought  to  refift  it.  What  ihall  be_ 
faid  upon  tbis  point  ?  Can  a  man  be  a  neeefiary 
agenty  when  he  is  confcious  of  the  contrary,  and  is 
fenfibie  that  he  can  a£t  in  contradidtion  to  mo- 
tives ?  This  objedion  is  ftrong  in  appearance  ; 
and  would  be  invinciblie,  were  we  not  happily  re- 
lieved  of  it  by'a  dodrine  laid  dowri  in  Elements 
of  Criticifm  *  conceming  the  irregulär  influence 
of  pafiion  on  our  opinions  and  fentiments.  Upon 
examination,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  prefentcafe 
may  be  added  to  the  many  examples  there  givea 
of  that  irregulär  influence.  In  a  peeviih  fit,  I  take 
exception  at  fome  flight  word  or  gefture  of  my 
friendy  which  I  idterpret  as  if  he  doubted  of  my 

▼eracity, 

♦  Chap.  2.  Part  5. 
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veracitj.     I  am  inftantly  in  a  flame  :  in  vain  he 
protefts  that  he  bad  no  meaning,  for  impatience 
will  not  fuffer  me  to  liflen.  1  hid  him  draw,  which 
he  does  with  reludtance  ;  and  before  he  is  well  pre-« 
p&red,  I  give  him  a  mortal  wound»    Bitter  remorfe 
and  anguifli  fucceed  inftantly  to  rage.  -  *^  What  have 
*•  I  done  ?  I  have  murdered  my  innocent,  my  bell 
friend  ;  and  yet  I  wa«  not  mad — with  that  band 
I  did  the  horrid  deed ;  why  did  not  I  rather 
**  turn  it  againft  my  owh  heart  ?•••    Here  every 
impreffiönof  iieceffity  vaniflies:  my  mind  informs 
lAe  that  I  was  abfolutely  free»  and  that  I  ought  to 
have  fmothered  my  pallion.      I  put  an  oppofite 
Cafe.     A  brutal. feUow  treaty  me  with  gteat  indig-^ 
nity,  and  proceeds  evcn  to  a  blow,    My  paffion 
rifes  beyond  the  poflibility  of  reftraint :    I  can 
fcarce  forbear  fo  long  as  to  bid  him  draw ;  and 
that  moment  I   ftab  him   to  the   heart.      I  am 
forry  for  having  been  erigaged  with  a  ruffian  ;  but? 
have  no  contrition  nor  remorfe.  ^  In  this  cafe,  I 
never  once  dreäm  that  I  could  häve  refifted  the 
impulfe  of  paffion  :  on  the  contrary,  my  thoughts 
and  words  are,  **  That  flcfli  and  .blood  could  not 
"  bear  the  afFront ;  and  that  I  muft  have  been 
"  branded  for  a  coward;  had  I  not  done  what  I 
•*  did.^*     In  reälity,  bbth*adions  were  equally  ne- 
ceflary.      Whehcj?  thfen  opinions   and  fentiments 
fo  oppofite  to  each  dther?  The  irregulär  influence* 
of  paffion  on  our  opinions  and  fentiments,  will 
folve  the  queftion.     All  viölcnt  paffiohs  are  pi'one 
to  their  own  gratification.     A  man  who  has  done 
Vol.  III.  N  an 
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an  a£lion  that  he  repents  of  and  that  affedls  him 
with  anguifti,  abhors  himfelf,  and  is  odious  in  his 
own  eyes  :  he  wifhes  to  find  himfelf  guilty  ;  and 
the  thought  that  his  guilt  is  beyond  the  poffibility 
of  excufe,  gratifies  the  paffion.  In  the  firft  cafe, 
accordinglyy  renu)rre  Forces  upon  me  a  convidion 
that  I  might  have  reftrained  my  pafiion,  and  ought 
to  have  reftrained  it.  I  will  not  give  way  to  any 
excufh ;  becaufe  in  a  fevere  fit  of  remorfe,  it  gives^ 
me  pain  to  be  excufed.  In  the  other  cafe^asthere 
is  no  r^morfe,  things  appear  in  their  true  light 
without  difguife.  To  illuftrate  this  reafoning,  I 
obferve»  that  paffion  warps  my  judgment  of  the 
aäions  of  others,  as  well  as  of  my  own.  Many 
examples  are  given  in  the  chapter  above  quoted  : 
join  to  thefe  the  foUowing.  My  fervant  aiming  at 
a  partridge,  happens  to  fhoot  a  favourite  fysLniel 
croffiog  the  way  unfeen.  Inflamed  with  anger,  I 
ftorm  at  his  raflmefsi  pronounce  him  guilty,  and 
will  liften  tö  no  excufe.  When  paffion  fubfides^ 
I  become  fenfible.  that  the  a£tion  was  merely  ac- 
cidental,  and  that  the  man  is  abfolutely  innocent. 
The  nurfe  overlays  my  only  child,  the  long-ex- 
pe£ted  heir  to  a  great  eftate.  With  difficulty  I 
refrain  from  putting  her  to  death  :  "  The  wretck 
*^  has  murdered  my  infant:  fhe  ought  to  be  torn 
"  to  pieces."  When  I  turn  calra,  the  matter  ap- 
pears  to  me  in  a  very  difFerent  light.  The  poor 
woman  is  inconfolable,  and  can  fcarce  believe  that 
fhe  is  iAoocent:    fhe  bitterly  reproaches  herfelf 

for 
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for  want  of  care  änd  concern.  But,  iSpoti  cool  re- 
fledlion,  both  ihe  and  I  becoiiie  fenfible,  that  no 
perfon  in  föund  fleep  ha»  any  felfKrommaind»  arid 
that  we  cannot  be  anfwerable  for  any  a^ion  of 
which  We  ^re  not  corifdious.  Thas»'  upon  the 
whole,  we  difcover,  that  any^impreffion  we  occa^ 
fionally  hare  of  beiiig  able  to  a£t  in  contradidtion 
to  motives,  is  the  refult  of  paffion,  not  of  found 
judgmcrit. 

The  reader  will  obferve,  that  this  fedion  is  co«* 
pied  from  Efiays  on  Morality  and  Natural  Relt<- 
gion.'  The  gröund-Work  is  the  fändet  tbe  altera* 
tions  are  bnly  in  the  fuperftrudture  ;  and  the  fub- 
jedt  is  abridged,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  its  prefedt 
place.  The  preceding  pai^ts  of  the  Sketch  wer^ 
publiihed  in  the  fecond  edition  of  the  Printiiples 
of  Equity.  But  as  law-books  have  little  curiien- 
ey,  the  publilbing  the  whole  in  one  tffty^  will  no*^ 
I  hope,  be  thought  improper« 
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APPENDIX^ 

Üpon  Chance  and  Contingenayi. 

IHöid  it  td  be  art  intuitive  pfopoütion,  That 
the  Deity  is  the  primary  cäufe  trf  all  things/ 
that  with  confunimate  wifdom    he    formed  the 

Na  great 
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great  plan  of  govenunent,  which  he  carries  on  by 
la.ws  fuited  to  the  different  natures  of  animate  and 
manimate  beings ;  and  tbat  thefe  laMrs,  produce 
a, regulär  cbain  of  caufes  ^d  effedls  in  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  material  world,  admitting  po  events 
bat  what  are  comprehended  in  the  original  plan  *• 
Hence  it  clearly  foUows^  that  chance.  is  es^cluded 
out  of  tbis  World»  that  nothing  can  happen  by  ac- 
cident,  and  that  no  event  is  arbitrary  or  contin* 
gent.  Thi$  is  the  doftrine.of  tj^e  cflTay  quoted  ;  and^ 
in  my  apprelienfion,  ^well  founded.  But  I  cannot 
fubfcribe.to  what  follows,*  "  That  we  havp  an  im^ 
**  preffion.of  chance  and  contingency,  •  which  coo- 
*f  fequently  miift  be  delufive^"  I  wouldnot.wil- 
lii^ly  admit  any  delufion  in  the  nature  of  man, 
unlefs  it 'wei:t:  made  evident  li^eyond  contradiäion  y 
ai»drl:  no3v.  Jfee  clearly,  that  the  impreffion  wc  have 
of  ch^D/ce/ aipd  :Oontingency,  is  not  delufiye,  but 
perfeftly  confiftent  w.ith  the  eftabliflied  plan.,    . 

The  explanation  of  chance  and  contingency  in 
the  faid  eflay,  (hall  be  given  in  the  author's  own 
words,  as  a  proper  text  to  reafon  upon.  **  In  our 
"  ordinary  train  of  thinking,  it  is  certain  that  all 
"  events  appear  not  to  ua  as  heceffary,  A  multi- 
"  tude  of  events  feem  to  be  under  our  power  to 
"  caufe  or  to  preVent ;  and  we  readily  make  a  di- 
"  ftindion  betwixt  events  that  are  neceffary^  u  e. 
"  that  muil  bc  ;  and  events,  that  are  contingenty  i.  e. 

that 
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*  See  Eflajs  on  Moralitj  and  Natural  Religion,  Part  L  E£- 
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**  that  may  be,  or  may  not  be.     This  diftindion 
•*  is  void  of  truth  :  for  all  things  that  fall  out  ei- 
"  ther  in  the  material  or  moral  worid,  ^are,  as  we 
**  have  feen,  alike  necefTäry,  ahd  alike  tbc  refult 
*'  of  fixed  laws.     Tct,  whatever  convi^tipn  a  phi- 
**  lofopher  may  have  of  this«  the  diftinidlion  be«' , 
*^  twixt  things  neceflary  and  things  contingent, 
*^  pofiefles  bis  ordinäry  train  of  thought^  as  much 
as  ir  pofleiTes  the  moft  illiterate.     We  ^€t  uni- 
yerfally  upon  that  diftindlion :  nay  it  is  in  truth 
'^  the  caufe  of  all  the  labour,  care,  and  induftry 
**  of  mankind.     I  illuftrate  this  dodtrine  by  an 
example.     Conftant  experience  hath  taught  us« 
that  death  is  a  neceffary  event.      The  human 
frame  is  not  made  to  laft  for  ever  in  its  prefcnt 
condition  ;  and  no  man  thinks  of  more  than  a 
temporary  exiftence  upon  this  globc,     But.the 
particular  time  of  our  death  appears  a  coQtin- 
"  gent  event.     However  certain  it  be,  that  ^he 
"  time  and  mannef  of  the  death  of  each  individual 
**  is'determinined  by  a  train  of  preceding  caufcsj 
**  and  is  no  lefs  fixed  than  the  hour  of  the  fun!s 
"  rifing  or  fetting ;  yet  no  perfon  is  affeded  by 
"  this  dofärine.     In  the  care  of  prcJonging  life, 
"  we  are  diredled  by  the  fuppofed  contingency  of 
"  the  time  of  death,  which,  to  a  certain  term  of 
"  years,  we  confider  as  depending  in  a  great  mea-  , 
"  füre  on  ourfelves,  by  caution  againft  acciden^, 
"  due  ufe  of  food,  exercife,  &c.    Thefe  means  are 
"  profecuted  with  the  fame  diligence  as  if  there 
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*'■  were  ik  fbft  no  neceffary  train  of  caufes  to  fix 
^  the  petiöd  of  life.  In  (hört,  whoever  attends  to 
"  his  own  pra(äical  ideas»  whoever  refieäs .  upon 
^^  the  meaning  of  the  foUowing  words,  which  oc* 
*^  cur  in  all  ianguagcs,  of  things  poßble,  contingent^ 
*^  tbat  äre  in  our  power  to  caufe  or  prevent ;  whov 
everj  I  fay,  reflefts  upon  thefe  words,  will  elear- 
ly  fee,  that  they  fuggeft  certain  perceptions  or 
notions  repugnant  to  the  doi^rine  aboveeßa^ 
blifhed  of  univetffal  neceffity." 
In  Order  to  fhow  that  there  18  no  repugnance,  I 
begin  with  defining  cbance  and  contingency.  The 
former  is  applied  to  events  that  have  happened  ; 
the  latter  to  future  events.  When  wp  fay  a  thing 
has  happened  by  cbance^  we  furely  do  not  mean 
that  cbance  was  the  caufc  ;  for  no  perfön  ever 
imagined  that  cbance  is  a  thing  that  can  aft,  and 
by  aöing  produce  events  :  we  only  mean,  that  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  caufe,  and  that»  for  Qught  we 
fee,  it  might  have  happened  or  not  happened,  or 
have  happened  differently.  Aiming  at  a  bird,  I 
iboot  by  cbance  a  favourite  fpaniel :  the  meaning 
is  not,  that  chance  kflled  the  dog,  but  that  as  to 
me  the  dog's  death  was^pcidental,  With  refpeft 
to  contingency,  future  events  that  are  variablelind 
the  caufe  unknowii,  are  faid  to  be  contingentj 
changcs  of  the  weatber,  for  example,  whether  it 
will  be  froft  or  thaw  to-morrow,  whether  fair  or 
fouL  In  a  word,  chance  and  contingency  applied 
to  event5,  mean  not  that  fuch* events  happen  with-* 

out 
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out  any  caufe,  but  only  that  we  are  Ignorant  of  the 
caufe. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in 
fauman  nature,  as  a  fenfe  that  any  thing  happens 
without  a  caufe :  fuch  a  fenfe  would  be  grofsly 
delufive.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  our  fenfe  of  a 
caufe  is  not  always  equally  diftind  :  with  refpefl 
to  an  event  that  happens  regularly,  fuch  as  fum- 
mer,  winter,  rifing  or  fetting  of  the  fun,  we  have  a 
diftind:  fenfe  of  a  caufe :  our  fenfe  is  lefs  diftind 
with  refped:  to  events  lefs  regulär,  fuch  as  altera- 
tions  of  the  weather ;  and  extremely  indiftind  with 
refpe£t  to  events  that  feldom  happen,  and  that  hap- 
pen  without  any  known  caufe.  But  with  refpeft  to 
no  event  whatever  does  our  fenfe  of  a  caufe  vanilh 
altogether,  and  give  place  to  a  fenfe  of  things 
happening  without  a  caufe. 

Chance  and  contingency  thus  explained,  fuggeft 
not  any  perception  or  nbtion  repugnant  to  the 
doftrineof  univerfal  neceffity  ;  for  my  ignorance  of 
a  caufe,  does  not,  even  in  my  own  apprehenfion,  ex- 
clude  a  caufe.  Defcending  to  particulars,  1  take 
the  example  mentioned  in  the  text,  namely,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  tirae  of  my  death.  Knowing 
that  my  life  depends  in  fome  meafure  on  myfelf,  I 
ufe  all  means  to  preferve  it,  by  proper  food,  exer- 
cife,  and  care  to  prevent  accideqts.  Nor  is  there 
any  delufion  here.  I  am  moved  to  ufe  thefe 
means  by  the  uefire  I  have  to  live :  thefe  means 
accordingly  prove  effedual  to  carry  on  my  prefent 

N  4  cxiftence 
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exiftence  to  the  appointed  period ;  and  in  that 
view  are  fo  many  links  in  the  great  chain  of  caufes 
and  efTefls.  A  buming  coal  falling  from  the  grate 
upon  the  floor,  wakes  me  frpm  a  found  fleep.  I 
ilart  up  to  extinguifli  the  fire.  The  motive  is  ir- 
refiftible :  nor  have  I  reafon  to  rcfift,  were  it  in 
my  power ;  for  I  confider  the  extin£tion  of  the 
fire  by  my  band,  to  be  one  of  the  means  chofen  by 
Providence  for  prolonging  my  life  to  its  deftined 
period. 

Were  there  a  chain  of  caufes  and  effeds  efta- 
blifhed  entirely  independent  qn  me,  and  were  my 
life  inno  meafure  under  my  own  power,  it  would 
indeed  be  fruitlefs  for  me  to  ad ;  and  the  abfurdi- 
ty  of  knowingly  afting  in  vain,  would  be  a  pre- 
vailing  motive  for  remaining  at  reft.  Upon  that 
fuppofition,  the  ignava  ratio  of  Chryfippus  might 
take  place  ;  cui  ß  pareamus^  nihil  omnino  agamus 
in  vita  *.  But  I  a6l  neceflarily  when  influenced  by 
motives ;  and  I  have  no  reafon  to  forbear,  con(i<» 
deringthat  my  aftions,  by  producing  their  intend« 
cd  efFecls,  contribute  to  carry  on  the  great  chain. 


PART 


*  **  The  indolent  principle ;  which  if  we  were  to  folloW| 
'*  we  {h9uld  do  nothing  in  lifij/* 
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PART    II. 


PROORSSS  OF  MORALirr. 


FTAviNG  anfold^d  the  principles  of  moralityp 
1.  the  next  ftep  is  to  trace  out  its  gradual 
p/ogrefs,  from  its  infancy  among  favages  to  its  ma<^ 
turity  among  polifhed  nations.  The  hiltory  of 
opinions  concerniog  the  Foundation  of  morality,,' 
falls  not  within  my  plan  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  be  rö- 
lieved  from  an  article  that  is  executed  in  perfec- 
tion  by  more  able  hands  *. 

An  animal  is  brought  forth  with  every  one  of 
its  external  members :  and  completes  its  growth^ 
not  by  produftion  of  any  new  member,  but  by> 
addition  of  matter  to  thofe  originally  formed.  The 
fame  holds  with  refped  to  internal  members  ;  the 
fenfeSy  for  example,  inilindls,  powers  and  faculties, 
principles.  and  propenfities  :  thefe  are  coeval  with 
the  individualy  and  are  gradually  unfolded,  fome 
early,  fome  late.  The  cxternal  fenfes,  being  ne- 
ceflary  for  felf-preferyation,  foon  arrive  at  maturi- 
ty,  Some  internal  fenfes,  of  order  for  example, 
of  propriety,  of  dignity,  of  grace,  being  of  no  ufe 
during  infancy,  are  not  only  flow  in  their  progrefs 
toward  maturity,  but  require  much  culture.  A* 
mong  favages  they  are  fcarce  perceptible. 

The 
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The  moral  fenft,  in  its  progrefs,  difTers  from 
thofe  laft  mentioned  j  being  frequently  difcovercd^ 
even  in  childhood.  It  is  howevcr  flow  of  growtb, 
and  feldom  arrLves  at  perfeäion  witfaout  culture 
and  experience. 

c  The  moral  fenfe  not  only  ripenÄ  gradüally  with 
the  other  internal  fenfes  mentioned,  but  from  them 
ac^uires  Force  and  additiönal  authörity  :  a  favage 
makes  no  difficulty  to  kill  an  enemy  in  cold  blood : 
bloody  fcenes  are  familiär  to  bim,  and  bis  moral 
fehfe  is  not  fufBciently  vigorous  to  give  bim  com- 
pundlion.  The  adtion  appears  in  a  different  ligbt 
to  a  perfon  of  delicate  feeüngs ;  and  accordingly, 
the  moral  fenfe  has  mach  more  authörity  over 
thofe  who  have  received  a  refined  education,  than, 
över  favages. 

It  is  pleafant  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  morality 
in  members  of  a  poliflied  nation.  Objcös  of  ex- 
ternal  fenfe  make  the  firft  impreffipns  ;  and  from 
the'm  are  derivcd  a  flock  of  fimple  ideas.  AfFec- 
tion,  accompanying  ideas,  is  firft  dire6ted  to  parti- 
cular  objedls,  fucb  as  my  father,  my  brother,  my 
companion.  The  mind,  opening  by  degrees,  takes 
in  complex  objeAs,  fuch  as  my  country,  my  reli- 
gion,  the  government  undcr  which  I  live ;  and 
thefe  alfo  become  objefts  of  affedion.  Our  con- 
nedions  multiply  ;  and  the  moral  fenfe,  acquiring 
ftrength  as  the  mind  opens,  regulates  our  düty  to 
every  conneöed  objeö.  Objefts  of  hatred  multi- 
ply as  well  as  objedls  of  affedion,  and  give  füll 

fcope 
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(cope  to  difibcial  paffions,  the  moft  formidable 
aotagpaifts  that  mprality  has  to  encounter.  fiut 
nature  hath  provided  a  remedy :  the  perfon  who 
iodulges  malice  or  revenge,  is  coromonly  the  great- 
(sft  fufierer  by  the  indulgence :  men  become  wife 
by  expertence»  and  have  more  peace  and  fatisfac«- 
tion  in  foftering  kindly  affedion :  ftormy  palfions 
are  fubdued,  or  brought  under  rigid  difcipline ; 
and  benevolence  triumphs  over  felfifhnefs.  We 
refine  upon  the  pleafures  of  fociety  :  we  learn  to 
fubmit  our  opinions  :  we  affed  to  give  prefereiice 
to  others  ;  and  readily  fall  in  with  whatever  fweet- 
ens  focial  intercourfe :  we  carefuUy  avoid  caufes 
of  difcord  ;  and  overlooking  trivial  ofiences,  we 
are  fatisfied  with  moderate  reparation,  even  for 
grofs  injuries.. 

A  nation  from  its  original  favag6  ftate,  grows  to 
maturity  like  the  individuals  above  defcribed,  and 
the  progrefs  of  morality  is  the  fame  in  both.  The 
favage  ftate  is  the  infancy  of  a  nation,  during 
which  the  moral  fenfe  is  feeble,  yielding  to  cu* 
ftom,  to  imitation,  to  paflion.  But  a  nation,  iikc 
«  member  of  a  poliflied  fociety,  ripens  gradually, 
and  acquires  a  tafte  in  the  fine  arts,  with  acute- 
nefs  of  ftnfe  in  matters  of  right  and  wrong.  Ha- 
tred  and^  reveng^,  the  great  obftacles  to  moral 
4uty,  rage4  without  controul,  while  the  privilegc 
of  avenging  wrongs  was  permitted  to  individuals  *. 
But  hatred  and  revenge  yiel4ed  gradually  tp  the 

pleafures 

f  See^Hiftorical  Law  Trad«,  trs^Ä  x. 
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pleafures  of  fociety,  and  to  tbe  growing  anthority 
of  tbe  moral  fenfe ;  and  benevolent  afiedions  plre- 
Taüed  over  diflbcial  paffions.  In  tfaat  comfortable 
periody  we  bear  no  more  of  cmelty  as  a  national 
cbarader :  on  tbe  contrary,  tbe  averfion  we  bave 
to  an  cncnay,  is  evcn  in  war  exercifed  witb  mode« 
ration.  Nor  do  tbe  ftorniy  paffions  ever  again  re- 
vive ;  for  after  a  nation  begins  to  decline  from  its 
meridian  beigbt,  tbe  paffions  tbat  prevaü  are  not 
of  tbe  violent  kind,  but  felfifb,  timorous,  and  de- 
ceitful* 

Morality  bowever  bas  not  to  tbis  day  arriyed  to 
fucb  niatarity,  as  to  operate  between  nations  witb 
equal  fteadinefs  and  vigour,  as  between  indivi- 
doals.  Ougbt  tbis  to  be  regretted  as  an  imper- 
fedion  in  our  nature  ?  I  tbink  not :  bad  we  tbe 
fame  compnnäion  of  beart  for  inj  u  ring  a  nation 
as  for  injuring  an  individual,  and  were  injuftice 
equally  blameable  as  to  botb ;  war  would  ceafe, 
and  a  golden  age  enfue,  tban  wbicb  a  greater  mif- 
fortune  conld  not  befal  tbe  baman  race  *. 

In  tbe  progrefs  from  maturity  to  a  declioing 
(täte,  a  nation  diflfers  widely  from  an  individual: 
Old  age  puts  an  end  to  tbe  latter :  tbere  are  many 
caufes  tbat  weaken  tbe  former ;  but  old  age  is 
none  of  tbem,  if  it  be  not  in  a  metapborical  fenfe. 
RicbeSy  felfifhnefs,  and  luxury,  are  tbe  difeafes 
tbat  weaken  profperous  nations :  tbefe  difeafes, 
following  eacb  otber  in  a  train,  corrupt  tbe  beart» 

detbrone 
*  Book  j.  iketcli  j. 
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dethrone  the  moral  fenfe,  and  make  an  anajrchy  in 
the  foul :  men  ftick  at  ,no  expence  to  purchaie 
pleafure  ;  and  they  ftick  at  no  vice  to  fupply  that 

expence. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  morality  in  its  progrefs 
from  birth  to  burial ;  and  thefe  outlines  I  purpofe 
tQ.flU  up  with  an  indu<äion  of  particulars.    Lpoikw 
ing  back  to  the  commencement  of  civil  foci^y/ 
when  no  wants  were  known  but  thofe  of  nati^re, 
and  when  f uch  wants  were  amply  provided  fqr ; 
we  find  individuals  of  the  fame  tribe  living  iiuiOf 
cently  and  cordially  together :  they  had  no  irre- 
gulär appetiteSy  tior  any  ground  for  ftrife.    In  tb,at 
ftate,  inoral  principles  joined  their  influence  with 
that  of  national  afTeäion,  to  fecure  individuals 
from  härm.  Savages  accordingly,  who  have  plent j 
of  food  and  are  fimple  in  habitation  and  clothing, 
feldom  tranfgrefs  the  rules  of  morality  withiii 
their  own  tribe,    Diodorus  Siculus,  who  compo£ed 
hijs  hiftory  recently  after  Csefiftr's  expedition  it\to 
Britain,  fays,  that  the  inbabitants  dwelt  ip  mean 
cottages  covered  with  reeds  or  fticks ;  that  they 
were  of  much  fincerity  and  integrity,  contented 
with  piain  and  homely  fare ;  and  were  ftrangers 
to  the  exccfs  and  luxury  of  rieh  men.    In  Frieze- 
land,  in  HoUandi  and  in  other  maritime  provinces 
of  the  Netherlanda,  locks  and  k^ys  were  unknown,' 
tili  the  inbabitants  became  rieh  by  commerce: 
they  contented  themfelves  with  bare  neceflaries, 
which  every  one  had  in  plenty.    The  Lapländers 

have 
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have  no  notion  of  theft.  When  they  make  an  ex- 
curfion  into  Norway,  which  h  performed  in  the 
fummer  montbs,  they  leave  tbeir  huts  open,  with- 
out  fear  that  any  thing  will  be  purloined.  For- 
mcrly  they  were  entirely  upright  in  their  only 
commerce,  that  of  bartering  the  flcins  of  wil<t 
beafis  for  tobacco,  brandy,  and  coarfe  cloth.  Bot 
being  often  cheated  by  ftrangers,  they  begin  to  be 
more  cunning.  Theft  was  unknown  among  the 
Caribbees  tili  Europeans  came  among  them.  When 
they  loft  any  thing,  they  faid  innocently,  "  Ther 
^  Chriftians  have  been  here/'  Crantz,  defcribing 
the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  before  the^y  were  cor- 
rnpted  by  commerce  with  ftrangers,  fays,  that 
they  lived  under  the  fame  roof  with  their  cattle  ^ 
that  eyery  thing  was  conmion  among  them  except 
their  wives  and  children ;  and  that  they  were 
fimple  in  their  manners,  having  no  appetite  but 
for  what  nature  requires.  In  the  reign  of  Edwin 
ELing  of  Northumberland,  a  child,  as  hiftorians  re* 
port,  might  have  traveUed  with  a  purfe  of  gold, 
without  hazard  of  robbery :  in  our  days  of  luxu- 
ry,  want  is  fo  intolerable,  that  even  fear  of  deatb 
is  not  fufficient  to  deter  us.  All  travellers  agree, 
that  the  native  Canadians  are  perfe^y  difintereft- 
ed,  abhorring  deceit  and  lying.  The  Californians 
are  fond  of  iron  and  fharp  iilftroments ;  and  yet 
are  fo  ftridly  honeft,  that  carpenter-toots  left  open 
during  night,  were  fafe.  The  favages  of  North 
America  had  no  Jocks  for  their  ^oods  ^  they  pvo^ 

bably 
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bably  have  learned  from  Europeans  to  be  more 
circumfped.  Procopius  bears  teftimony  *,  that 
the  Sclavi«  like  the  Huns,  were  innocent  people/ 
free  of  malice.  Plan  Carpin,  the  Popels  ambaiTa- 
dor  to  the  Cham  of  Tartary^  antto  1246,  fays,  that 
the  Tartars  are  not  addided  to  thieving ;  and  that 
they  leave  their  gbods  open  without  a  lock,  Ni- 
choias  Damafcenus  reports  the  fame  of  the  Celtae. 
The  original  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  Borneo,  ^x** 
pelled  by  the  Mahometans  from  the  fea-coafft  to 
the  centtfe  of  the  cöuntry,  are  honeft,  induftriöüs/ 
and  kindly  to  each  other :  they  have  fome  ^tiön- 
of  property,  but  not  füch  as  tö  rendef  them  bb- 
i^tousw.  PagänB  in  Siberia  are  numerous ;  and; 
though  grofily  Ignorant,  efpecially  in  matter^  of 
religion,  they-  ar6  a  good  moral  people.  It  is  rare ' 
to  hear  among  them  of  perjury,  thieving,  fraud, 
or  drunÜtnnefs ;  if  we  except  thofe  whojlive  a- 
mong  the  Ruflian  Chriftians,  with  whofe  vites 
they  are  tainted.  Strahlenberg  f  bears  teftimony 
to  their  honefty.  Having  employed  a  number  of 
them  in  a  long  navigation,  he  fiept  in  the  fame 
boat  with  men  whofe  names  he  knew  not,  whofe 
language  he  ynderftodd  not,  and  yet  loft  not  a  par- 
ttcle  of  bis  baggage.  Being  obliged  to  remain  a 
fortnight  among  thte  Oftiacs,  upon  the  river  Oby, 
his  baggage  lay  open  in  a  hut  inhabited.by  a  large 
family,  and  yet  nothing  was  purloined:  The  ibl- 
,  ..  »  lowing 

*  Htftoria  Godiica,  lib.  3. 
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lowing  incident»  which  he  alfo  mentions,  is  re» 
markable«     A  Rufiian  of  Tobolfki,  in  the  courfc 
of  a  long  joumey,  lödged  one  night  in  an  Oftiac^s 
hut,  and  the  next  day  on  the  road  miffed  his  purfe 
with  a  hundred  rubles.     His  landlord's  fon»  hunt* 
ing  at  fome  diftance  from  the  hat,  found  the  purfe, 
but  left  it  therc.     By  his  father's  order,  he  cover- 
ed  it  with  brauches,  to  fecure  it  in  cafe  an  owner 
ihould  be  found.     After  three  months,  the  Ruifiän 
retumingy  lodged  with  the  fame  Oftiac ;  aiid  men- 
tioning  occafionally  the  Ipfs  of  his  purfe,  the  Oftiac, 
wh(y  at  firft  did  not  recolleä  bis  face^  ctied  out 
with  joy,  "  Art  thou  the  man  who  loft  that  purfe  ?' 
"  iny  fon  (hall  go  and  fhow  the^  where  it  lies^« 
*^  that  thou  mayeft  take  it  up  tvith  thine  owrli 
«*  Island,"      The  Hottentots  *  have  not  the  leaft: 
noj:ion  of  theft :    though  immoderately/.fond  of 
tob^pco,.  and  brandy,  they  are  .  emplpy^  by  the 
Dutch  for  tending  warehoufes  füll  qf  thefc  com- 
modities.     Here  is  an  inftanee  of  probjity  above 
temptation,  even  ^mong  favages  in  the  firft  fege 
of  focial  life.     Some  individuals  are  more  liberally 
endued  than  others  with  virtuous  principles :  may 
it  not  be  thöught,  that  in  that  refpe<ft  näture  has 
been  more  kind  to  the  Hottentots  than  to  raany. 
other  tribes?    Spaniards,  fettled  on  the  fea-coaft: 
of  Chili,  cany  on  a  commerce  with  neighbpuring 
favages,  for  bridles,  fpuirs,  knive®^  and  other  ma* 
nufadures  of  iron;    and  in  return  rcceive  oxen, 

hörfcs, 

*  Kolben. 
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liorre8,.and  eVcp  c^H^reti  fbr  flavcs.  ASpanjard 
cürricSj^is  goods  thcw } .  and  uftet  dhtaining.  lir 
berty  to  difpofc  of  theix^  he  moveit  ^bov\t^  and  de- 
iivers  hi$  goods;  witUotit  the  leail  referve»  td  eyery 
ekle  ^bo  bargälds  with,  him«  .When  «U  is  fold,  h^ 
inttfnates  bis  departare ;  äud  eyery  .purchäfer  hur* 
rie9  wüh  bis  goods  td  bim;  and  %t  19 not  knclwM 
th9t  any  öne  Ihdiiiii.  eVer  broke  bis  engagement« 
Thej  give.  bim  ä  gu(^rd  to.  carry  hixn.  fafe  out  of 
tbei):  territolryi  wit,h  i|U  the  Üavesj  borfes^  and 
cattle  he  hae  purcbafed;  The  faVages  of  Brazil 
ftre  faithful  to  theit  pfomife^  and  to  the.treaties 
they  make  with  tbe  Fortiigüefe;  Upoti  fdmcf  od* 
cafidns,  they  may  be  accufed  of  errot  knd  wroxig 
judgmehi,  but  riever  bf  Injuftice  lior  of  duplicityi 

Whiie  the  e'arth  was  tUinly  pedpledj  plehty  of 
food,  procurfcd  by  hunting  änd  flibing,  ]^romoted 
.  ^opulatiod ;  but  as  population  leflens  the  üock  of 
aiümal  fdod,  a  fayage  oatbri,  increaifing  in  num- 
bers^  ttiuft  (pread  widet  änd  wider«for  more  gamc« 
Thu8  tribesy  at  firft  widely  feparated  from  eaeh 
other,  äpproach  gradtially  tili  they  become.  heigb* 
bours.  Heiice  ä  new  fcene  with  refpeA  to  mo« 
rality«  Difierdnces  äbout  their  hunting-fieldsp 
about  their  game^  about  perfonal  irfjuries^  nlu|« 
tiply  between  neighboursj  and  every  quarrel  is 
blown  into  a  flanier  by  the  averflon  men  tiaiurally 
have  to  ftrangets.  Anger,  hatred,  aiid  revengc, 
now  find  vcnt,  which  formerly  lay  laterit  without 
an  objeä :   difibciäl  päifidns  prevail  witbout  coi^-^ 

VoL-III.  O  trol. 
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trol,  becaofe  atnong'&vatgisr  indriffity  fS'dö  mätdi 
fbr*^  tliem ;-  ^d  cruelty  Ixitömes  predoimnäiit '  jfa 
irBfe 'human  rt(5c:  '^  Anöicnt-lnlfory'accördHiglf-ft 
fStt  bf  enormous'crue!tics'j''M?itnefs*thc  incurfions 
of  l!he  norffietti' barbarians'-ihtb'  the  Rftman  cm^ 
pire  f  and  th'fe  iäcftiirfioif»  öf  Genbiiearfalid'TaHler 
Jane  intb  theTertiIe*c6üÄti&s?ef'Afiä^'  ^^i^Sesad&ig 
•deffruftion  ^tm  fire  änrf"fWofd;^nd  fparing  '^- 

I^i5&rrifö  ägakift^erfons  o^  2I' rfBBfetra  tribe,  cahic 
td^^c^-yent^d  ^^ainft  perTBn?*^vert-of  the  Yarnc 
YKbß/'äfaf  thc^  priTiIegc  long"'ehjojfed-%^ifadivi- 
«dials  of-'avcngirig  the  wrorigs  doiie  to  them;  %e- 
ftowed  itffefiteSrd'ftrceu^rtfueh  paffibn8*.'^The 
Wftoiy  of  »ancient-  Greece  jprüfents  tiothing  tö  the 
teader  But  üftirj)atidnsi  aflliiSnätien?;  and  other 
fibftid  cmti^s;  Tfie*natiicfs'of''niariy*fiimous  for 
wifctöediiefc,''  arfe  ftiU'^jprcfSrved;  Aureus;  for  ei> 
ampXe,  Eteocles;  Alctrteon,^l'hedrä,'Clylemh€ftra. 
The  Üory  of  Pelops  and  his' deft^ndahts,  is- a  chain 
of  crimiilal  hotrors*!  during  that  period,  parricide 
and  Jnceft  wete  ordmary  ihcidefits.  Euripides 
rejprdents' Medea  Townig  irevengfe  againft  herhui^ 
band  Jäfon,  and  laying  ä  pibt  to  poifon  "Kim.^  Of 
that*  infaAiöus' plbt  the  chörus  exprefs  their  ap- 
i(iröbatiön,  jullifyihg'evcffy  woman  who,  in  likc 
circuniftances,  actV  the  fame' part^ 

'  *  See  Hiftorical  Law  Trä€ls,  traö  i.  '     • 
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Tbäfrtqil(e^ill«uiffi0BS(i»f  ftprdi^ifi  ^a^^arj^o* 
inta^h<i:R«ntoa  eiKpij^, « fpread,  defolatipi?  jWÄ 
ruÄ  throiigh.  the  vrhpXa,  -  Xhe  Roroftn.%i^9<B-..4ft 
higjiefti|»lifli  ^g«Dcce^n0\tnto  fayjig%r»ffume<L 

conqucfloka^  and  l;b«.:i:oiH}«ctspr3M)4\Ofinfl^S94r 
bleoided.  tnto.one  inafs,  .«quiUed  .(^^»SJrj^ft^^ftäl'X 
bariaaßof.ÄCicieot^tiin^  19  ign9ranc«  ap<i:b;pt«Ji^ 
ty.  '-Cloiyis»{King  of  th^«  Ffank«,-..^.vpivja^»ct(  ^^ 
coQverüpp .  to  Chriftiamty,  aQki^ated  '^.i{h9gt  j[et^ 
mot^e  ■  iü^,  ja^reft  kinfn\an.^.  -  Tjjie.  c^lArcay^j^l'Cfy 
doiftfr,!4w»..53q,  wew  affaflpirt^j«d- bj .t|jey:^.^»r(i 
uwte%;.^  .InrJhe  tbirt^nth .  c^a^^rf  ,..^?^a,elinö  % 

Arftmiawvobiaiiysd  the  Jof eNs«^o<^:?«&t:fefj 
in«®P^  ;i2tPQo  of :  bisiifettoMiy-fikiaieps. .  .  G%a% 
Sforza,  Dul;«.fl!f  M4an»3^w.a8  .aflTaffinSScS^.jÄR«' ^JII^ 

»ttsI^M4)»t  up-U»etr  ^gy^rs.ibr  ,c<Mfj:agPi$Qpp©rK 
petüajij  :the  id«?«!^-  ilj^is  ft&U^SopjjCiTijiWpoiiiäs^ 

hinn^lfe  gextu$i...iy.,i««tteH>Rt§4.  .^o.-.^tflöflTinate:  tjift 

^m  Mo^?5F^^^^9ntJ.^nld.•Mi?».  de,  ,M«di?j»^ 

clM*^7tb,eielf  vi^ipqjof  ^i^i»  hpft  as:a.pr9peritipfy 
wfi?n . jl^i.I>C9PJ?oW,öuld:  J?.q  ;bufy  aboij,t.  tfteijr-,  dpf 

parallejed  impgdence,..exconunupicatcd,  fh^-fjoi 
ren^V^cs.^9?r..d©|qgjvfticc  uppp,fbe.jnten^d^^^ 

b^LilI^  JS^ihg,  pf .  the,  Jranks»  .enticed.  .Äfegnpyald 
.  O2  to 


ziz  scxxKCEs.  [y.  5» 

to  his;  coort/%y  3  fokmn  oath  that  he  .Ikoidd  re«* 
CQivc  no  härm ;  and  yet  made  no  difficulty  to  af<- 
faffinate  him  düring  the  gaiety  of  a  banquet.  &it 
thefe  inftonces,  howeveif  horrid,  makc  no  figUTc 
compared  with  the  maflacre  of  St  Bartholomew, 
whercmany  thoufandswerc  inhumanlyandtvcache- 
rouiiy  butcllercd.  Even  fo  late  as  the  &ar«- 
tecnth  and  fifteentb  centuries,  affaffinaftion  was 
not  held  in  cvery  cafe  to  be  criminal«  Many  £o  • 
licitons  aipplications  were  madc  to  gederal  coun« 
dXi  of  Ghriftian  clergy,  to  declare  it  crimlnal  ia 
cvery  cafe ;  l>at  witbout  fiiccefs.  JFerdiAand,  King 
of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  after  repeatcd  aflaffinä- 
tiom  and  ads  of  perfidy,  obtained  the  appdiation 
of  Grrar  .-^  fo  little  authority  had  the  moral  fenfe^ 
during  tbeie  dark  and  fanguinary  ag^s.      ^ 

Bot  it  is  fcarce  nccüfifary  to  mention  pafticular 
inftances  of  the  overbearing  power  öf  malevolent 
paflibiis  during  ü^lk  age»*  An  opinion,  pnce  uni- 
Terfal,  that  the  innoctiM  ^ay  be  juftly  inVoIttd  in 
the  fame  punifhment  wifh  the  gutlty,  is  of  itfelf 
irrefragable  evidence,  that  mbrality  förmerly  had 
very  little  inflacncb  when  öppoied  by  Tcvenge. 
There  is  no  moral  principle  more  etident,  than 
thät  puniihment  6anhot  be  inflii^ed  with  juilice 
but  opon  the  guilty ';  and  yet  in  Greecc,  the  in* 
^olviag  of  tbe  innocent  with  the  guilty  in  the  fame 
puniihment,  wa$  authorifed  even  by  pofitive  law. 
By  an  Athenian  law,  aonan  comfoitting  fäcrilege^ 
vt  betr^ing^  nb  ceantr^,  Ti^as  bani&«d  wkh  all 
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his  children"^.  And  when  a  tyrant  was  ptt(  to 
death,  his  children  fuficred  the  fame  fate  -f.  The 
puniQiment  of  treafon  in  Macedon^  was  extended 
againft  the  criminar.s  reIations|,  Hannp^  a  citit 
zen  of  Carthage,  formed  a  plot  to  enflavc  hU  aoun^ 
tryt  hy  poilbning  the  whole  fenate  at  a  banqucL 
He  was  tortured  to  death ;  and  his  children,  with 
all  his  relations,  were  cut  off  without  mercy,  though 
,they  had  no  acceffion  to  hfe  guilt»  Among  the  Ja-^ 
panefe,  a  people  remarkahly  ferocious,  it  is  the 
pradlice  to  involve  children  and  relations  in  the 
punißiment  of  capital  crimes.  Even  Cicero,  the 
Chief  man  for  learning  in  the  moft  enlightened 
period  of  the  Roman  repuhlic,  and  a  celebrated 
moralift,  approves  that  pradice:  '*  Nee  vero  me 
**  fugit,  quam  fit  acerbum  parentum  fcelera  filio- 
**  rum  poenis  lui :  fed  hoc  prseclare  legibus  comi^ 
"  paratum  eft,  ut  Caritas  liberorum  amiciores  pa^ 
^*  rentes  reipublicse  redderet  §  ||/*     In  Britain^ 

O  3  erery 

*  Meur&tts  de  legibus  Attlcls,  Hb.  2«  oap..  s. 

f  Cod.  IIb.  2.  cap.  ij. 

%  Quifitüs  CuRius,  lib«  6«  cap.  i  x* 

^  <M  am  ienfible  of  the  hardfliip  of  panlfliing  thp  cbild  for 
*'  the  crixnie  of  the  parent :  this,  howerer^  ts  a  vrife  enaAment 
"  pf  Ottr  Wws  ;  for  bercby  the  parent  i$  bottnd  to  the  intereft 
"  of  the  Rate  by  the  ftrongeft  of  all  ties,  the  affe^ioin  to  hlj 

oSspnng. 


«  ^ur« •«»:•««•  *» 


II  Ep.  t2.  ad  Bn^tuiib 
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BV(^fy»  oiie  kno WS,  that  mnrder  was  retaliated,  not 
Ötily  upbnthe  cnminal  and  his  relations,  but  upbn 
ii'is  wfififfe  dfan  ;  a  praftke  fo  common  as  tb  be  di- 
*ftttrgmflied1)4r-a  peculiär  hame,  th^t  otdeddtffcud. 
Äs'fetc  as  thcidays  of  King  Edmund,  a  law  was 
Yiiale  in  £ngland,  profhibiting  deadly  fcud,  cxcept 
betwccrt  the  relations  bf  the  perfon  murdered  änd 
the  mürdeter  htmfclf.  •     - 

I  embräce  the  preferitoppottuiiity  to  honour  th^ 

Je'ws,  bycfbferving,  that  thcy  wcrc  the  firft  pca* 

*plc  we  read  of;  whb  had  corredl  notions  of  mora- 

lity  with  refpeft  tothe  prfefent  point.  The  foUow- 

ing  lavris  fexprefs :    "  The  fathers  fhall  not  bc  put 

to  deaVh  fbr'tfie  childreii,  neither  (hall  the  chil- 

dren'^be-;ö'at  to  death'för  the  fathers :  every  man 

*"  ifeail  be  piit  to  death  fof  his  o wn  fin  *.•'     Ama- 

Viah,  King  of  jfudäH,^*gave  ftriÄ  obedience  to  that 

Ta^v,'  in-^vrnging  his  ' fatheir's' death  :     "  And  it 

*'  came  ro^  pals  as  faon  as'  the  kingdom  was  con- 

<^  firmed  in  his  hancT,  that  he  flew  his  fervants 

''  which  hi^d  Hain,  the  .king  his  fat^er^     3ut  the 

**  children  of  the  murderers  hp  flew  not ;  accord- 

**  ing  to  that  which  is  written  in  the  bock  of  the 

•*  law  of  Mofes-j-.V     There  is  an  j^legan^  pafiage 

in  Ezekiel  to  the  fame  purpofe  J  :.    "  What  mean 

,"  ye,  that  ye  ufe  this  proyerb  cöncexning  tne  land 

;.*Vof  Ifraiel,  layipg,  The  fathers ^' ^^ye  eat^p  four 


*«#• 


*»  •«  ^ 


T  '  -    .     • 


•  Dcuteronomy  xxiv.  x6, 

f  2  Kings,  chap^xir.  *    J  Cbiip. -xym.  - 


*^  grapes^  «n^  the  childcen's  teeth  are  fet  on  edge  ? 
"/As  I  live,  faith.^tlje  Lord  Gojd,  ye  (^i^^^  h^vQ 
'•  occafioh  any  morc  to  ufe  tliis  proverb  in  Ifrael. 
The  foul  that  finnet^^  it  IhaU  die :  tH^^fon  ftial\ 
not  be^r  the  \niq\x\iy  of  |Jie  fatber^  neltner.  ilia|| 
«*  the  father  Dcar"  tbc-  iniquity  olP  the  ibn  :  .tbe 
•*  riffhteoufnefkof  the  riehteous  fball  be  ubon  bitn, 
and  the  wickedne(s  of  the  wlcted  (hall  be  üpop 

•-  _.&  •  'i  ^  -•4*.  .«••>.      V  '  » 
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bim.'*     Among  llic  Jews^  however,  as'ampn^ 
bther  nations,  there  are  inftances  without  num* 
ber,    of  -  involvlng   innocent  children*  and   rela? 
t'ions  in  the  fame   punifhment  witji   the .  guilty^ 
Such  power  has  revenge,  as  to  traraple  ujwn  cp^- 
fcience,  and  upon  the  ino(l  exprefs  lawsJ    Inftigar 
ted  with  rage  for  NabaPs  ingratitud^  Kling  pav^^ 
made  a  vow  to  Goid.  npt  to  leave  alive.of  allwhp 
pertained  to  Nabal  any  that  plfteth''ägain(t  the 
walL     And  it  was  not  any  compunÄion  of  con- 
fcience  that  diverted  him  frppi  bis  cruel  purpofc, 
but  Nabal's  beautifiil  wife»  who  pacified  him  *. 
Bpt  fuch  contradicüon  between  principle  and  pra/:- 
tice,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews.     We.  find  exar»- 
ple*  of  it  in  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire.    The 
true  principle  of  punifliment  is  laid  down  in  an 
ediÖ  of  the  ErViperöVs  Äfcädfüs'  and  •flbhonus  f. 
"  Sancinius,  ibi  efle  poenam^  ubl  et  nqxia  eft."  rrp- 
, "  pinquos,.  notos,  farailii^e$,,prdcju^  a  calumni^  (ab- 
'*  move^iuß»  qm%  reps  iceleri«  fociet^^non  faok. 


>  ■  •■ 


♦  I  Samuel,  chap,  xxr. 


•  \ 


..•   ♦ 


f  L-  22«  Cod.  de  pocms. 
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''  Nec  cnim  adfinitas  yel  amicitia  ne&rium  cri« 
men  admittunt.  F^eccata  leitur  fuos  teneant  atic* 
torqs:  nec  ultenus  progredis^tur  metu€  quam 
Y-eperiatur  deliöluro.  Hoc  fingulis  c^uibufi^ue 
f*  judicibus  intimcjurf,'^'  Thefe  very  Emperors, 
with  refped  to  treafoo;  which  toucbed  them  near- 
er  tbän  otber  crimes,  talk  a  very  different  language. 
After  obierving,  that  will  and  purpoiie  alone  witb* 
out  an  overt  ad«  is  trcaibn,  fubjeding  the  criminal 
to  capita]  puriiibment  and  to  forfeiture  of  all  that 
belongs  to  hini,  tbey  proceed  in  the  foUowing 
words  f.  "  Filii  vcro  ejus,  quibus  vitam  Impera- 
^*  toria  {pecialiter  lenitate  concecÜmus.  (P^^^rno 
*^  enim  deberent  perire  fupplicjo,  in  quibus  pater- 
ni,  boc  eil,'  hasreditarii'  criminis  exempla  me* 
tuuntur),  aibaterna,  yel  avita,  omnium  etiam 
f*  proximoruin  haereditate  ac  fucceflione,  habe- 
''  antur  alleni :  teftamentis  extraneorüm  nihil  ca- 
f*  peant :  fint  perpctijo  egehtes  et  paüperes,  infa- 
"  mia  eos  paterna  femper  comitrtur,  ad  nullbs 
'•  prbrfus  honores^  ad  nulta  facramenta  perveni- 


U 


ant:  fint  podremo  tales,  ut  bis,  perpetua  egefta* 

S 

«  **  Wc  erdam,  tbat  tbe  piiniihment  of  the  crime  (hall  ex- 
'*  tend  to  the  crimiBal  alone-  We  hold  his'relations,  his 
**  friends,  and  his  äcquaintances,  unfufpeäed.;  fbr  intimacj, 
•*  friendihip»  ör  conneAioti>  äfc  no  prooF  or  argument  o^ 
•'  guüti  '  The'  cohfeqnenccs  of  iKc  crime  ftaUpttriue  onlf 
<'  its  perpetratbr.  Let  this  äaitute  be  intimated  to  all  our 
••  jodges" 

t  X^.  5.  Cod.  ad  leg.  Jul.  jnajeft.  . 
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'*  te  fordentibaSy  fit  et  mors  (b^s^iuin  et  vita  fup* 
'•  plicium  */•  *     ' 

Human  natarc  is  nqt  fo  perverfe»  as  uff ithout  veU^ 
pr  difguife  to  panifti  a  perfon  acknowled^ed  to  be 
innocent.  ^p  irregulär  bias  of  Imagination,  which 
extends  the  (jualities  of  the  principal  to  tts  accef- 
fories,  paves  the  way  to  that  unjuft  prafticef. 
That  bias,  ftrengtheqed  hy  Indignation  bgainft  an 
atrocious  criminal,  lei^^^  the  mind  haftily  to  con« 
cludet  that  all  his  conneAions  are  partak^rs  of  hii 
guilt.  In  an  eplightened  age,  the  clearnef^  of  mo« 
ra|  principles  fetters  the  Imagination  from  con« 
founding  the  innocent  with  the  gifilty.  There  re** 
main  traccs  however  6f  that  bias,  though  not  car* 
ri^d  fo  far  as  murder.  The  fentence  pronounced 
againft  Rayilliac  fbr  aflaffinating  Henry  IV.  of 

France, 

*  ff  By  a  fpecial  extenfion  of  our  imperial  elemency,  vc 
**  aUow  the  föns  of  the  criminal  to  live ;  although,  froifr  atet- 
**  fonable  fttfpicton*of  their  inberiting  his  vicious  natnre»  tc 
**  were  not  unwifc  to  dcom  them  to  fofFer  the  poniflinMiit  of 
"  their  father.  But  it  is  our  will,  that  thej  (hall  be  tncapable 
*'  of  alt  inberitance,  etther  from  tbe  motber»  the  grahdfatber« 
'^^r  any  of  their  kindred ;  that  they  fball  be  deprifcd  of  (he 
**  power  of  inhenting  by  the  teäaroent  of  a  ftranger  t  thit 
**  they  ihall  be  abandoned  to  the  extreme  of  povirty  and  per« 
**  petTial  indigence ;  that  tbe  infamy  of  theu*  father  fliaU  ever 
**  atcend  them,  incapable  of  hononrs,  and  esclnded  ftom  the 
^  particu  atioii  of  teligions  rites  %  that  fuch,  in  fine,  (ball  be 
*^  the  roifery  of  their  coodiciofii  that  life  Iball  be  a  puniflimcsti 
*•  and  tieath  a  comfort." 

t  Elements  of  Crltieifmi  chap«  2«  ie<t«  j« 
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Franco,  ordain«^  ^''That  bis  houfe  be  entßdto 
*^  the  ground,  and  that  no  other  building  be  ever 
l*  ered^d  upon  that  fpot/'  Was  not  this  in  Ima- 
gination pUOjfliiDg  9  boufe  fbr  the  proprietor's 
crime?- 

Murder  ;and  ailaliination  are  not  only  delln:^« 

tive  in  themfelviBS,  -  but,  if  pofiiblc,  Hill  more  de- 

^ruärve  in  thpir  coafequences*     Thei  praäice  of 

fhedding  blood  unj.tjtftly  and  oftejo  w^ntonly»  blunts 

confi^^ence,  and  payes  tbe  way  to  every  crime. 

Tbis  obfervf^tion  iß*  verified  in  tbe  ancient  Greeks : 

.Üi&ir   cruel  mi4   fangjuinary  cbaracäer,   r^ndered 

^J^m  little  reg^rdful  of  tbe  ftridl  rules  of  juftice. 

JBLjght  W9S  held  to  depend  on  ppwer,  among  men 

as  awong  wild  beafts  :  it  was  conceived  to.  be  the 

will  qf  the  ^ods»  that  fuperior  force  ihould  be  a 

lawful  title  to  dominion  ;  *'  for  what  right  can 

••  the  weak  have  to  what  they  cannot  defend  ?" 

Were  that  maxim  to  obtain.  a  weak  man  woul4 

jiavQ  no  right  t(>  liberty  nor  to  life.    That  impious 

do^iqe  was  ^vowed  by  the  Athe.nians,  and  pub- 

Itcly  aflerted.by  tbeir  ambafladors  in'  a  Conference 

with'tbe  Melians,  reported  by  Thucydides*.   Ma- 

'nyperfö'ns  ad  asif  force  and  right  were  the  fame; 

büt  a*barefaced  profeffion  of  fuch  a  doftrine  is  un- 

^commoö-  .  fn  the  Euinenides,  a  tragedy  of  Efchy- 

.  kis,  Qreftes  is  afiT.aigaed  in  tbe'  Ar^Qpagu^  for  kill- 

•ing  bis  tliotheir.  '  Minerva,  pr^fideht  of  the  court, 

decrees  in  fevottr  of  the  Oreftes"-:  afid  for  what  rea- 

•  fon? 
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fon  ?  "  Having  no  mother  myfclf,  the  murder  of 
**  a  mother  touchcth  not  me*.*'  In  the  tragedy 
of  Ele^tra,  Oreftes,  confulting  the  Delphic  oracle 
about  means  to  avenge  his  father*8  murder»  was  en- 
joined  by  Apollo  to  forbear  Force,  but  to  e.mploy 
fraud  aod  guile.  Obedient  to  that  injundion» 
Oreftes  commands  his  tutor  to  fpread  in  Argos  the 
news  of  his'  death«  and  to  conßtm  the  fame  with  a 
folemn  oath.  In  liomen  even  the  great  Jupiter 
makes  no  difficulty  to  fend  a  lying  dream  to  Aga* 

tnemnon,  chief  of  the  Greeks.  Diflimulation  is 
redommended  by  the  goddefs  Minerva  f.  Ulyfies 
declares  his  deteftation  at  ufing  freedom  with 
truth :)::  and  yet  no  man  deals  more  in  feigned  fto«> 
ries  §.  In  the  22d  book  of  the  Iliad,  Minerva  is 
guilty  of  grofs  deceit  and  treachery  to  Hedor. 
When  he  flies  fcom  Achilles,  fhe  appears  to  him 
in  the  fhape  of  bis  brother  Deiphobus,  exhorts 

him 

*  Athens,  from  the  natare  pt  its  govemxxlent^  as  eftablifb- 
ed  by  Solon,  was  rendered  uncapabljs  of  any  regulär  or  con- 
fiftent  body  of  bws.    In  every  cafe,  civil  and  criminali  the 

,  "wbole  people  were  judges  in  the  laß  refort.  And  what  fort 
/cf  judges  will  an  Ignorant  multitude  inake,  who  have  no  guide 

'bnt  paffion  and  prejudice  i    It  is  vsun  to  make  good  Uw$, 

- -when  fuch  judges  are' the  Interpreters.  Anachärds,  the  Scy- 
thtan,  being  pvefeift  at  'an  afiembly  of  the  people,  faid,  **  It 
^*  ivas  fingülar,  thät  in  Athens,  wife  znen  pleaded  caofes,  andT 

*t«  fools  determined  thexn." 

t  Odyffey,  Book  13. 

I  Book  14.  j  Book  14.  Book  tj* 
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him  to  turn  upon  Achilles,  and  promifes  to  affift 
him.  He<^or  accordingly,  returning^to  the  üght, 
darts  his  lance  ;  which  rebounds.  from  the  fiiield 
of  Achilles,  for  by  Vulcan  it  was  made  impene* 
trable.  He6tor  calls  upon  l^h  btother  for  another 
lance  ;  but  in  vain,  for  Deiphobus  was  not  there. 
l'he  Greeks  in  Homer's  time  muft  havc  becn 
ftrangely  deformed  in  their  morals,  when  fach  a 
ftory  could  be  rclifticd*.  A  nation  begins  not 
to  poliih  nor  to  advance  in  morality,  tili  writing 
be  common ;  and  writing  was  not  known  among 
the  Greeks  at  the  liege  of  Troy.  Nor  wcre  the 
morals  of  that  people,  as  we  fee,  much  purified  fot 
a  long  time  after  writijig  became  common.  When 
Plautus  wrote,  the  Roman  fyftem  of  morals  muft 
have  been  extremely  impure.  In  his  play  termed 
Metuecbmi^  a  gentleman  of  faihiön  having  acciden- 
tally  got  into  his  hands  a  lady's  robe  with  a  gold 
cläfp  ;  inftead  of  returning  them  to  the  owner,  en« 
deavours  to  feil  them  without  ibame  or  remorfe. 
Such  a  fcene  would  not  be  endured  at  prefent,  ex* 
cept  among  pickpockets.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Gar- 

thaginians 

*  Upon  the  ftory  of  Jupiter  being  deeeived  by  Juno,  in  the 
X4th  boolc  of  the  Iliad,  Pope  fays»  'VThat  be  knowsnota 
*'  bolder  fidkion  in  all  antiquity»  nor  one  tbat  bas  a  great^r  air 
*'  of  impicty."  Pope^Jt  would  feem  was  littlc  acquainted 
with  antiquity :  for  fuch  a^s  of  impiety  were  common  among 
the  Greeks ;  and  in  particular  the  incident  meiitiotied  in  the 
texty  ts  not  only  more  implous»  but  alfo  a  more  grofs  violation 
of-the  laws  of  morality« 
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thaginians  were  held  by  the  Romans  to  be  artfut 
and  cunning«  The  Romans  continued  a  plaiii  peo« 
fle,  witb  much  fimplicity  of  manners,  ivhen  the 
nations  mentioned  had  made  great  progrefs  in  the 
ans  of  life ;  and  it  is  a  fad  truth^  that  morality 
dedines  in  proportion  as  a  hation  poli(hes.  Bat 
if  the  Romans  were  later  tban  the  Greeks  and  Car- 
thaginians  in  the  artsof  life,  they  foonfurpailcd  them 
in  every  fort  of  immorality.  For  this  changeof  man* 
ners,  they  Were  indebted  to  their  rapid  conquefls« 
The  fanguinary  difpofition  both  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  appeats  from  another  pradice,  that  of 
expofing  their  Infant  childreh,  which  contiimed 
ttll  humanitycarae  in  fome  meafure  to  prevaiU 
Thie  pradice  cöntmues  in  China  to  this  day,  the 
populoufncfs  of  the  country  throwing  a  veii  ovct 
the  cruelty ;  bat  from  the  humanity  of  the  Chi- 
nefe,  I  conjefture,  that  the  pratäice  is  rare.  The 
Jews,  a  cloudy  and  peeviih  tribe,  much  addided 
to  bloodfhed,  were  miferably  defektive  ii)  moral 
principles.  Take  the  foUowing  examples  öut  of 
an  endlefs  number  recorded  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament.  Jael,  wife  of  Heber,  took  under 
her  protedlion  Sifera,  generäl  of  the  Canaanites, 
and  engaged  her  faith  for  bis  fecurity.  She  put 
him  treacheroufly  to  death  when  afleep  ;  and  was 
applauded  by  Deborah  the  prophetefs  for  the  me- 
ritorious  aftion  *.  That  horrid  deed  would  pro- 
bably  have  appeäred  to  ]ier  in  a  differenC  light,  had 

It 

•  Judges  ^.  5. 
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it  boen  oommitted.  againft  Bwat,  .geaerai  of  the 
Ifraelites»  David»  %ing  fMm ;  Saul,  took  re- 
fuge:with  Achiih^:  King  .öf  Gatii.)  wd,  tboqg^ 
proteded  hy  that  Kif^,  .iitiade  war  agaioil  tb& 
iCing's  aUies;  Taying,  .that.  it  was  agaioft  bi»-  owxk 
countrjmen  of  Judah..*:  '^  And  ^  David  faved  bs^^ 
^^  ther  man  nor  wdmaa  alive :  t$>  bring  tiding$:tp 
"  Gath.  Arid  Achjfla  tidieved  D^vid,:  faying.  He 
*».hath  made  his;peo^lis  If racl . utteyly  to  abh^t 
**  bim :  thcrcfore. ;be . fti^U  be  ; jny  feryant  foc. c- 
**  ver;*."  This.wai^acQmpj^c^tJipaQf.iQgr^titude, 
lying . and  treachejry,  Ziba,.  by.  ppijfents  tpjynfl; 
Diavid»  aod  by  deffixnin^  bis  maftep  J^phiboibeth, 
procured  from  the  King  a  gift  of^  his^-mafte^js  |{^* 
heritance ;  though  Mephiboiheth  had  neitbei:  trij^ 
med  his  beard,  nqr.  waflied.hift  clotbes«  from  the 
day  the  King  departejd  tiU  Jhe  returned  in  peace. 
'*  And  it  came  to  ^  pafs,  when  •  Mephiboiheth  was 
"  come  to  Jerufaleip  to  meet .  Jhc  'king,  that  tbe 
**  kiog  faid  unto  bi^P;.  Whqrefore  wenteft  thou  not 
'^  with  me,  MephiboIheth^?  And  he  anfwe^e^»  ^{y 
'*  lord,.Qking,  my. feryant  jdfceived  mej  foctby 
''  fervant  faid,  I  will  fadilile^metan.ais^fthat  I  may 
"  ride  tbereoni;  apd  go  to  the  kiiig ;  becaufe  thy 
<^  feryant  is  lame/and  he  hath  flanderedthyfervunt 
"  unto  my  lord; the.  Hing.  But  piy  lord  the  king 
''  is  as  an  angel  of  God  :  dq  thQre£q>*ewhatis.gop4 
"  in  tbine  eyes,  For  all  my  father's  houfe  werc 
"  but'dead  men  befqr^  my  loFd  tbe  kipg :    yej 

"didft 

•  I  Samuel  xxvü.  1 1.  .    ^     .  . 
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^*  didft  thou  fet  thy  fervai^t  among  th^m  tfaatrdkl 
f'  egt  atthin^  0wa  taUet:  wliat  right  ther^^oi^f 
**  haye  I.  to  cry  <iny  tnor^  unfiothc  Icing  ?"  Dav^^ 
could  npt  poffibly  gtone  fpr  hi^  r^aefv.  butrby 
reftoring  MdphibQi^ieth  hh  inbjeritaqcei  .an4  pQ* 
nifhtrig  Ziba  in  »n«  excnipUry  munDer.  ^^  6i)t  .bisac 
th^  fentence :  ^^  And  tbe  king  faid*  unto  him,  Why 
**  fpeakeft  thou  any  more  of  thymatters  ?  I  h^Vf 
"  faid,  Thou  and. Xiba  divide.thc  landV  Thf 
famc  king,  aftec  pardooing  Shiixiei  for  curfiog  bitm 
and  f wearuig  jtbat  he  fhpuldmoit  die^  yetmpoiii 
deatbbed  enjoin^  bis.  fon  3olomDn'»  to*  put  ShiiAffi 
to  death  :  **  Now»  thettfffxe,  hold  hijn  not  guiltlef» ; 
*'  but  his  höary  head  bring-tbou  d^wp.  to  thc 
•*  g^aye  vitb  blöodf.!'  ;  I  wiih  not  to : bp .iqE^'ifpp^ 
prehef^dfd,  aa  iiHcpjliflg ;ta peijfupe  Davjd  wp^ftit 
cuUff  If  the  bell  k;it)g  :the  Ja^s  ever  had,  wa$ 
fo  niifejrably  dcßcieft^;  i];>  moiriiUtyt  wbat;  muft  J)p 
thougbt  of  thc,  natif^  in  g^neral  ?  When*  David 
yra^  lurking  to  ayQid.  t;he  wrath  of  Saul»  he  be^ 
came  acquaiated  with  Nabal,  vfhß  had;a  great;ftook 
of  ca;tle^  "  Hp  idKchat;ged  hh-  foUow^rs,*'  fj^ys 
Jofephui  f ,;  "  fitbfr  fpr.av^ricf;  pr  bunger^or  any 
**  pretext  whatever,  to  touch  a  fingie  hajr  of 
''  them^  preaic^iilig  AiU  OD;  che  tfis^t  pf  doing  j:uf • 
"  tiee  tp,  allj^itiftn,  in  cxwfqimtty  iQ.Xhp  will  of 
^'  Oody  whQ  is.  not-  p^afed  will)  ^ny  man  that  cor 
'^vet^,Qr  lays- violent  irands.on.ithe  goQds  of  b^s 
:..    )  ^  ;    ."  neighboufr". 

^la.SaBuiel  arix.  24.    .    t  '  löwg«  »t  S(«  ; •  •    .* 

•  ^  AntiquitieS)  book  vi. 


^  neighbdar/*  Our  anthor  proceeds  to  acquaint 
ut,  tfaat  Nabd  having  reftdcd  to  iWi^ly  David  with 
provifioas,  and  haTing  Cent  back  tbe  mcfieogers 
with  a  (bofling  anfwer,  David,  in  rage  made  a  vow» 
that  he  would  deftroy  Nabal  with  hb  houfe  and 
family«  Our  anthor  ohfenres»  that  David's  indig- 
nation  againft  Nabal,  was  not  fo  mach  fbr  his  in* 
gratitnde,  as  for  the  virulence  of  an  infblent  out- 
rage againft  one  who  had  never  iojared  him.  And 
what  was  the  outrage  ^  It  was,  fays  our  audior, 
that  Nabal,  inqmring  who  the  faid  David  was,  and 
betng  told  that  he  was  one  of  the  fons  of  Jefibf 
^  Tcs,  ycs**,  lays  I^abal^  **  your  run-away  fer- 
^*  vants  look  upon  themficlves  to  be  brave  fellows, 
^  I  Warrant  you.^'  Strange  loofenefs  of  morals  ! 
I  mean  not  David,  who  was  in  wrath,  but  Jofe« 
phns  writing  fedatdy  in  his  dofet.  He  every 
where  cetebrates  David  for  his  juftice  and  pi^y, 
compofes  for  him  the  very  warm  exhortation  men- 
tioned  above :  and  yet  thinks  him  not  güilty  of' 
any  wrong,  in  vowing  to  break  every  rulc  of  juf-^ 
tice  and  humanity,  upon  fo  ilight  a  provocation  äs 
a  fcoffing  exprelfion,  fuch  as  no  man  of  tcteper 
will  regard»    ^ 

European  nations,  who  originally  Were  fierce 
ind  fanguinary  like  the  Greeks  and  Jews,  had  the 
fame  doudy  and  incorreA  notions  of  right  and 
wrang. ,  It  is  fef tce  neceflary  to  give  inftanoes^  the 
low  ftate  of  moradity  during  the  dark  a|(es  of  Chri« 
t&axdtj  being  known  to  alL     In   the   time  of 

Lcnid 
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Louis  XL  of  France,  promifes  and  engägements 
werc  utterly  difregarded,  tili  they  were  fandlified 
by^a  folemn  oath :  nor  werc  fuch  oaths  long  re- 
garded ;  they  loft  their  force,  and  were  not.relied 
on  more  than  iimple  promifes.     All  faith  among 
men  feemed  to  be  at  an  end.     Even  thofe  who  ap- 
peared  the  moft  fcrupulbus  about  charaiElery  were 
however  ready  to  grafp  at  any  fubterfuge  to  ex- 
cufe  their  breach  of  engagement.     And  it  is  a  ftill 
clearer  proof  of  felf-deceit,  that  fuch  fubterfuges 
werc  frequently  prepared  beforehand,  in  order  to 
furniih  an  excufe.    It  was  a  common  pradice  fome 
age»-  ago,  to  make  private  proteftations,  which  were 
thought   fufficient  to  relieve  men   in  confcience 
from    being  bound  by   a  folemn   treaty.       The 
Scotch  nation,  as  an  ally  of  France,  being  com- 
prehended  in  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  French 
King  and  Edward  I.  of  England,  the  latter  ratified 
publicly  thetreaty,  after  having  fecretly  proteft- 
ed  before  notaries  againft  the  article  that  compre- 
hended  Scotland.     Charles,  afterward  Emperor  of 
Germany,  duririg  his  minority,  gave  authority  to 
declare  publicly  his  acceffion  to  a  treaty  of  peace, 
between  his  grandfather  Maximilian  and  the  King 
of  France ;  but  at  the  fame  tiroe  protefted  pri- 
vately,  before  a  notary  and  witneffes,  '*  That,  not- 
"  withftanding  his    public    acceffion  to  the  faid 
**  treaty,  it  was  not  his  Intention  to  be  bound  by 
"  evcry  article  of  it ;  and  particularly,  that  the 
**  claufe  referving  to  the  King  of  France  the  fo- 
VoL.  III,  P  '*  vereignty 
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**  vereignty  of  certain  territories  in  the  Nether- 
**  lands,  fhould  not  be  binding."  Is  it  poffible 
Charles  could  be  fo  blind  as  not  to  fee,  that  fuch 
•a  proteftation,  if  fufficient  to  relieve  from  an  en- 
gageraent,  muft  deftroy  all  faith  among  men  ?  Fran- 
eis  I.  of  France,  while  prifoner  in  Spain,  engaged 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  in  a  treaty  againft  the 
Epiperor,  fubmitting  to  very  hard  terms  in  order 
to  gain  IJenry's  friendfhip,  The  King's  niinifters 
protefted  privately  againft  fome  of  the  articles  ; 
and  the.proteft  was  recorded  in  the  fecret  regifter 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to  ferve  as  an  excufe 
in  proper  time^  for  -breaking  the  treaty.  ALthe 
marriage  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland  to  the  Dau- 
phin pf  France,  the  King  of  France  ratified  every 
article  infifted  on  by  the  Scotch  parliament,  for 
preferving  the  independence  of  the  nation,  and  for 
fecuring  the  fucceffion  of  the  cro.wn  to  the  houfe 
qf  Hamilton  ;  confirming  them  by  deeds  in  form 
and  with  the  moft  folemn  oaths.  But  Mary  pre- 
vioufly  had  heen  perfuaded  to  fubfcribe  privately 
three  deeds,  in  vvhich,  failing  heirs  of  her  body, 
flie  gifted  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  to  the  King 
of  France ;  declaring  all  proniifes  to  the  contrary 
that  had  been  extorted  from  her  by  ber  fubjefts, 
to  be  vqid.  wWhat  better  was  this  than  what  was 
ptadlifed  by  Robert,  King  of  France,  in  the  tenth 
Century,  ^o  free  bis  fiibjeds  from  the  guilt  of  per- 
jury  ?  They  fwore  üpon  a  box  of  relics,  out  of 
which  the  relics  had  been  privately  taken.     Cor- 
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rea,  a  Portuguefe  general,  made  a  treaty  with  the 
King  of  Pegu ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  each  par- 
ty  fhould  fwear  to  obferve  the  treaty,  laying  his 
hand  upon  the  facred  book  of  his  religion.  Correa 
fwore  upon  a  coUedtion  of  fongs  ;  and  thought  that 
by  that  vile  ftratagem  he  was  free  from  his  eu- 
gagernent.  The  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  fo 
loofe  formerly,  that  a  man  was  not  reckoned  fafe 
in  his  own  houfe,  without  a  maftifF  to  proted  him 
froni  violence.  MaftifFs  were  permitted  even  to 
thofe  who  dwelt  within  the  king's  forefts  ;  and  to 
prevent  danger  to  the  deer,  there  was  in  England 
a  court  for  lawing  or  expeditatton  of  maftives,  i.  e. 
for  cutting  ofFthe  claws  pf  their  fore-feet  to  pre- 
vent  them  from  running  *.  The  trial  and  con- 
demnation  of  Charles  I.  in  a  pretended  court  of 
juftice,  however  audacious  and  unconftitutionaU 
was  an  efFort  toward.regularity  and  order.  In  the 
preceding  age,  the  king  would  have  been  taken 
ofF  by  afFaffination  or  poifon.  Every  prince  in» 
Europe  had  an  officer,  whofe  province  it  was  to 
fecure  his  mafter  againft  poifon.  A  lady  w^s  ap- 
pointed  to  that  office  by  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  form  was,  to  give  to  each  of  the 
fervants  a  mouthful  to  eat  of  the  dilh  he  brought 
in,  Poifon  muft  have  been  frequent  in  thofe  days, 
to  make  fuch  a  regalatioa  neceflary.  To  vouch 
ftill  more  clearly,  the  low  ebb  of  morality  during 
that  period,  feldom  it   happened  that  a  man  of 

P  2  figure 

*  Cartade  Fprefta,  cap.  6. 
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figure  died  fuddenly,  or  of  an  unurual  difeafe,  but 
poifon  was  fufpefted.  Men  confcious  of  their 
own  vitious  difpofition,  are  prone  to  fufpeft  others. 
The  Dauphin,  fon  to  Francis  J.  of  France,  a  youth 
'  of about  eighteen,  having  overheated himfelf  at  play, 
took  a  great  draught  of  iced  water,  and  died  of  a 
;i()leurify  in  five  days.  The  death  was  fudden,  but 
none  is  more  natural.  The  fufpicion  however  of 
poifon  was  univerfal ;  and  Montecuc'uli,  who  at- 
tended  thc  young  prince,  was  formally  condemned 
to  death  for  it,  and  executed  ;  for  no  better  rea- 
fon  than  that  he  had  at  all  times  ready  accefs  to 
thc  prince. 

Confidering  the  low  flate  of  morality  where  dif- 
focial  paffions  bcar  rule^  as  in  the  fcenes  now  dif- 
played,  one  would  require  a  miracle  to  recover 
mankind  out  of  fo  miferable  a  ftate.  But,  as  ob- 
ferv^d  above  *,  Providence  brings  order  out  of 
confufion.  The  intolerable  diftrefs  of  a  'ftate  of 
things  where  a  promife  or  even  an  oath,  is  a  rope 
of  fand,  and  where  all  are  fct  againft  all  f ,  made 
peopie  at  laft  fenfible,  that  they  muft  either  re- 
nounce  fociety  altogether,  or  qualify  themfelves 
for  it  by  checking  their  diflbcial  paffions.  Find- 
ing  from  experience,  that  the  gratification  of  fo- 
cial  afFedlions  exceeds  greatly  that  of  cruelty  and 
revenge  ;  men  endeavouring  to  acquire  a  habit  of 
felf-command,  and  of  reftraining  their  ftormy  paf- 
fions.   The  neceffity  of  fulfiUing  every  moral  duty 

was 
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was  recognized :  inen  liftened  to  confcience«  the 
voice  of  God  in  their  hearts ;  and  the  moral  fenfe 
was  cordially  fubmitted  to,  as  the  ultimate  judge 
in  all  matte rs  of  right  and  wrong.  Salutary  laws 
and  fteady  government  contributed  to  perfedl  that 
glorious  revolution :  private  coovidtion  alone  would 
not  have  been  eifedual,  not  at  leaft  in  many  ages. 

From  that  revolution  is  derived  what  is  termed 
ibe  law  of  mations,  meaning  certain  regulations 
didated  by  the  moral  fenfe  in  its  maturity.  The 
laws  of  our  nature  refine  gradually  as  our  nature. 
refines.  From  the  putting  an  enemy  to  death  in 
cold  blood,  improved  nature  is  averfe,  t]u)ugh  fuch 
pradice  was  common  while  barbarity  prevailed. 
It  is  beld  infamous  to  ufe  poifoned  weapons,  though 
the.  moral  fenfe  made  little  oppoiition  while  ran« 
cour  and  revenge  were  ruling  paffions.  Averfion 
to  flrangers  is  taught  to  vary  its  objed,  from  in- 
dividuals,  to  the  nation  that  is  our  enemy  :  I  bear 
enmity  againfl  France;  but  diflike  not  any  one 
Frenchman,  being  confcious  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
fubjeds  to  ferve  their  king  and  country*.  In 
diftributing  juftice,  we  make  no  diftindlion  be- 
tween  natives  and  foreigners :  if  any  partiality 
be  indulgedy  it  is  in  favourof  the  heiplefs  (Iranger. 

P3  But 

*  In  one  of  our  ill-concerted  defcents  upon  France  during 
the  late  war,  fignal  humanity  appeared^  in  forbearing  to  burn 
a  manufaftory  of  fails  and  ropes,  belonging  to  the  king  ;  be- 
caufe  it  would  have  deftroyed  an  adjoining  building  of  the 
fame  kind  belonging  to  a  private  manufadurer. 
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But  cruelty  is  not  thc  only  antagonift  to  inora- 
lity.     There  is  another,  Icfs  violent  indeed,  but 
more  cunning  and  undermining ;  and  that  is,  the 
hoarding  appetite.     Before  money  was  introduced, 
that  appetite  was  extremely  faint :  in  the  firftßage 
of  civil  focicty,  men  are  fatisfipd  with  piain  ne- 
ceflaries ;  and  baving  ihefe  in  plenty,  they  think 
not  of  providing  againil  want«     But  money  is  a 
fpecies  of  property,  fo  univerfal  in  Operation,  and 
fo  permanent  in  value,  as  to  roufe  the  appetite  for 
hoarding  :    love  of  money  excites  indußry  j  and 
the  many  beautiful  produdlions  of  induftry,  mag- 
nificent  hc^fes,  fplendid  gardens,  rieh  garments, 
ijnilame  the  appetite  to  an  extreme.     The  people 
of  Whidah,  in  Guinea,  are  much  addifted  to  pil- 
fcring.     Bozman  was  told  by  the  king,  "  That  his 
fubjedls  were  not  like  thofe  of  Ardrah,  who  on 
the  ilighted  umbrage  will  poifon  an  European. 
This,  fays  he,  you  have  no  reafon  to  apprehend 
herc  :  but  take  care  of  your  goods  ;  for  fo  ex- 
pert  are  my  people  at  thieving,  that  they  will 
fteal  from  you  while  you  are  looking  on."     In 
the  thirieenih  Century,  fo  obfcured  was  the  moral 
fenfe  by  rapacity  and  avarice,  that  robbery  on  the 
highway,  and   the  coining  falfe  money,    were  in 
Germany  held  to  be  privileges  of  great  lords.    Ci- 
cero fomewhere  talks  of  banditti  who  infefted  the 
roads  near  Rome,  and  made  travelling  extremely 
dangerous.     In  the  days  of  Henry  III.   of  Eng- 
land, the  Chronicle  of  Dunftable  reports,  that  the 

country 
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country  was  in  great  diforder  by  theft  and  rob- 
bery,  that  men  were  not  fecure  in  their  own  houfes, 
and  that  whole  yillages  were  often  plundered  by 
bands  of  robbers,  though  the  kingdom  was  other- 
wife  at  peace.  Many  of  the'  King's  own  houfe- 
hold  were  found  to  be  robbers  ;  and  excufed  them- 
felvesi  that  having  received  no  wages  from  the 
King,  they  were  obliged  to  rob  for  fubliftence. 
That  perjury  was  common  in  the  city  of  London, 
efpecially  among  Jury  men,  makes  a  preamble  in 
more  than  one  ftatute  of  Henry  VII.  In  tb^ 
Dance  of  Deatbf  tranflated  from  the  French  in  the 
faid  king's  reign  with  additions  adapted  to  Eng- 
lifti  manners,  a  juryman  is  introduced,  who,  in- 
fluenced  by  bribes,  had  frequently  given  a  falfe 
verdid.  And  the  Sheriff  was  often  fufpe^ed  as 
acceffory  to  the  crime,  by  returning  for  jurymen 
perfons  of  a  bad  charadter.  Carew,  in  his  accoünt 
of  Cornwall,  fays,  that  it  was.  an  ordinary  article 
in  an  attorney's  bill,  to  charge  pro  amicitia  vice- 
comitis^.  Perjury  in  Jurors  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don is  greatly  complained  of.  Stow  informs  us, 
that,  in  the  year  1468,  many  Jurors  of  that  city 
were  puniihed  ^  and  papers  üxed  on  their  heads 
declaring  their  ofTence  of  being  corrupted  by  the 
•parties  to  the  fuit.  He  complains  of  that  cor- 
ruption  as  flagrant  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when 
he  wrote  his  account  of  I^ondon,  Fuljpr,  in  his 
Engli(h  Worthies,  mentions  it  as^  a  pirbverbial  fay- 

P  4  ing, 

*  *'  for  the  friendfliip  of  the  (herifF." 
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ingf  ''  That  London  juries  hang  half,  and  fare 
"  half."  Grafton,  in  his  Chronicle,  mentions, 
that  tbe  chancellor  of  the  Bifhop  of  Londofa  be^ 
ing  indided  for  murder,  the  Bifhop  wrote  a  letter 
to  Cardinal  Wolfey,  bcgging  his  interpofition  for 
having  the  profecution  ftopt,  "  becaufe  London 
"  juries  were  fo  corruptcd^  that  they  would  find 
**  Abel  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Cain.**  Mr  Hume, 
in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Hiftory  of  England, 
(page  417.  edition  1762),  cites  many  inftances  from 
Madox  of  bribes  given  for  perverting  juftice.  In 
that  period,  the  morals  of  the  low  people  were  in 
other  p^articulars  equally  loofe.  We  learn  froin 
Strype's  Annais  *,  that  in  the  county  of  Somerfet 
alone,  forty  perfons  were  executed  in  one  year  for 
robbery,  thcft,  and  other  felonies,  thirty-five  burnt 
in  the  band,  thirty-feven  whipped,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-threc  difcharged,  though  moft  wicked 
and  defperate  perfons  ;  and  yet  that  the  fifth  part 
of  the  felonies  committcd  in  that  county  were  not 
broughtto  trial,  eithcr  from  cunning  in  thefelons/ 
indolence  in  the  magiftrate,  or  foolifh  lenity  in  tbe 
people  ;  that  other  counties  were  in  no  better  con- 
dition,  and  many  in  a  worfe  ;  and  that  commonly 
there  were  three  or  four  hundred  able-bodied  va- 
gabonds  in  cvery  county,  who  lived  by  theft  and 
rapine.  Harrifon  computes,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VlIL  feventy-two  thoufand  thieves  and 
rogues  were  lianged ,  and  that  in  Elizabeth's  time 

there 
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there  were  only  hanged  yearly  between  three  and 
four  hundred  for  theft  and  robbery.  At  prefent, 
there  are  not  forty  hanged  in  a  year  for  thefe 
crimes.  The  fame  author  reports,  that  in  tbc 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  there  were  computed  to  be  in 
England  teh  thoufand  gypfies.  In  the  year  i6ot, 
complaints  were  made  in  parliament,  of  the  ra- 
pine  of  the  juilices  of  peace  ;  and  a  member  faid, 
that  this  magiftrate  was  an  animal»  who^  for  half- 
a-dozen  of  chickens,  would  dipenfe  with  a  dozen 
of  penal  ftatutes.  The  low  people  in  England 
are  greatly  improved  in  their  morals  fince  the 
days  of  Elizabeth.  Laying  aflde  London,  there 
are  few  places  in  the  world  where  the  common 
people  are  more  orderly  aod  honeft.  But  we  muft' 
not  conclude,  that  England  has  gained  much  in 
point  of  morality.  It  has  loft  more  by  the  luxury 
and  loofe  manners  of  its  nobles,  than  it  has  gained 
by  good  difcipline  among  their  inferiors.  The 
undifciplined  manners  ofour  forefathers  in  Scot- 
land,  made  a  law  neceflary,  that  whoever  inter- 
meddled  irregularly  with  the  goods  of  a  deceafed 
perfon,  fhould  be  fubjedted  to  pay  all  bis  debts, 
however  extqnfive.  A  due  fubmillion  to  legal  au- 
thority,  has  in  effed  abrogated  that  fevere  law  j 
and  it  is  now  fcarce  ever  heard  of. 

To  control  the  hoarding-appetite,  which  when 
inflamed  is  the  bane  of  civil  fociety,  the  God  of 
nature  has  provided  two  efficacious  princi^les  ;  the 
moral  fenfe,  and  the  fenfe  of  property.  The  hoard- 

ing- 
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ing-appetite,  it  is  true,  is  more  and  more  inflamed 
by  beautifui  produäions  in  tbe  progrefs  of  art : 
but,  on  tbe  other  band»  tbe  fenfes  nientioned,  ar-' 
rivedat  maturity,  bave  a  commandiilg  infiaence 
over  tbe  adlions  of  men ;  and,  wben  cberilhed  in 
a  good  government,  are  a  fufficient  counterbalance 
to  tbe  boarding-appetitc.  Tbe  ancient  Egyptians 
enjoyed  for  ages  tbe  bleffings  of  good  gpvern- 
ment ;  and  morul  principles  were  among  tbem 
carried  to  a  greater  degree  of  rcfinement  tban  at 
prefent  even  in  our  courts  of  equity.  It  was  made 
tbe  duty  of  every  one,  to  fuccour  tbofe  wbo  were 
unjuftly  attacked :  even  paflengers  were  not  ex- 
empted.  A  regulation  among  tbem,  tbat  a  naan 
could  not  be  imprifoned  for  debt,  was  well  fuited 
to  tbe  tenor  of  their  laws  and  manners  :  it  could 
not  bave  taken  place  but  among  an  boneft  and  in* 
duftrious  people.  In  old  Rome,  tbough  remark- 
able  for  temperance  and  aufterity  of  manners,  a 
debtor  could  be  imprifoned,  and  even  fold  as  a 
flave,  for  payment  of  tbe  debt  j  but  the  Patricians 
were  the  creditofs,  and  tbe  poor  Plebeians  were 
beld  in  woful  fubjedion*.     Tbe  raoderation  of 

tbe 

*  A  bankrupt  in  England  who  pays  three-fourths  of  bis 
debt,  and  obtains  a  certificate  of  his  good  behaviour,  is  diP 
charged  of  all  the  debts  contradted  by  htm  before  his  bank- 
ruptcy.  Such  regulation  was  perhaps  not  unfuitable  to  the 
znoderatlon  and  frugality  of  the  period  when  it  was  made. 
But  luxury  and  external  Ihow,  have  now  become  our  ruling 
paflions ;  and  to  fupply  our  extravagance,  money  muft  be 

procured 
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the  inhabitants  of  Hamburgh,  and  their  public  fpi- 
rit  kept  in  vigour  by  a  free  government,  prefcrve 

morality 

procured  at  any  rate.     Trade  in  particular  has  degenerated 

into  a  fpecies  of  gaming  ;  inen  venturing  thelr  all,  in  hopes 

of  a  lucky  hit  to  elevate  them  above  their  ncighbours.     And 

did  they  only  venture  their  own,  the  cafe  would  not  be  deplo- 

rable  :  they  venture  all  they  can  procure  upon  credit ;  and  by  - 

that  means,  reduce  to  beggary  many  an  innocent  family  :  with 

refpeft  to  themfelves,  they  know  the  worft,  which  is  to  bc 

deared  from  their  debts  by  a  certificate.     The  morals  of  our 

people  are  indeed  at  fo  low  an  ebb,  as  to  require  the  mofl  fe- 

Tere  laws  againfl  bankruptcy.     When  a  man  borrows  a  fum, 

it  is  implied  in  the  covenant,  that  all  his  effedls,  prefent  and 

>future,  fhall  lie  open  to  the  creditor  ;  for  which  reafon,  it  is 

contradiftory  to  jaftice,  that  the  creditor  fliould  be  forced  to 

difcharge  the  debt,  ivithout   obtaining   complete   payment. 

Many  debtors,  it  is  true,  deferve  favour ;  but  it  ought  to  be 

left  to  the  hnmanity  of  creditors,  and  not  be  forced  from 

them  by  law.     A  debtor,  at  the  fame  time,  may  be  fafely  left 

to  the  humanity  of  his  creditors :  for  if  he  have  condu^fted 

his  affairs  with  (IriÄ  integrity,  and  with  any  degree  of  pru- 

dence,  there  will  fcarce  be  found  one  man  fo  hard  hearted,  as  j 

to  ftand  out  againft  the  laudable  and  benevolent  intentions  of 

his  fellow-creditors.    Nay,  if  he  have  any  regard  to  chara<5ler, 

He  dare  not  ftand  out :  he  would  l^e  held  as  a  monfter,  and 

be  abhorred  by  all  the  world.     To  leave  a  bankrupt  thus  to 

the  mercy  of  his  creditor s,  would  produce  the  moft  falutary 

effedts,     It  would  excite  men  to  be  iln^ly  jud  in  their  deal- 

ings,  and  put  an  end  to  gaming,  fo  deftrudtive  to  credit ;  be- 

caufe  mifbchaviour  in  any  of  thefe  particulars  would  fet  the 

whole  creditors  a^^aind  their  debtor,  and  leave  him  no  hope 

of  favour.     In   the  late  bankrupt-ftatute  for  Scotland,  ac- 

cordingly,  the  claufe  conceming  ihe  certificate  was   wifely 

left  out,  as  unfuitable  to  the  depraved  mannefs  of  the  prefent 

tinie. 
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morality  among  them  entire  frotn  taint  or  corrup* 
tion.  I  give  an  illuftrious  inftance.  Inftead  of  a 
tax  upon  trade  or  riches,  every  merchant  puts  pri- 
vately  into  the  public  cheft,  what  he  thinks  ought 
to  be  bis  contribution  :  the  total  fum  feldom  falls 
fliort  of  expedtation  ;  and  among  that  numerous 
bödy  of  men,  not  onc  is  fufpefted  of  contributingleft 
thah  bis  proportion.  But  luxury  has  not  yet  got 
footing  in  that  city.  A  climate  not  kindly  and  a 
foil  not  fertile,  enured  the  Swifs  to  temperancc  - 
and  to  virtue.  Fatriotifm  continues  their  ruiing 
paffion :  they  are  fond  of  ferving  their  country ; 
and  are  honeft  and  faithful  to  each  other :  a  law- 
fuit  among  them  is  a  wonder ;  and  a  door  is  fel- 
dom fhut,  unlefs  to  keep  out  cold. 

The  hurtful  cfFedls  of  the  hoarding-appetite  up* 
on  individuals,  make  no  figure  compared  with 
what  it  has  upon  the  public,  in  every  ftatc  enrich-  * 
cd  by  conqueft  or  by  commerce  ;  which  I  have 
had  more  than  one  opportunity  to  mention,  Over- 
flowing  riches  unequally  diftributed,  multiply  arti- 
iicial  wants  beyond  all  bounds :  they  eradicate  pa- 
triotifm :  they  fofter  luxury,  fenfuality,  and  fcW 
fiflinefs,  which  are  conimonly  gratified  at  the  ex- 
pence  even  of  juftice  and  honour.  The  Athenians 
were  early  corrupted  by  opulence  ;  to  which  every 
thing  was  made  fubfcrvient.  **  It  is  an  oracle," 
fays  the  chorus  in  the  Agamemnon  of  Efchylus, 
"  that  is  not  purchafed  with  money.''  During 
the  infancy  of  a  nation,  vice  prevails  froni  imbe- 

cillity 
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cillity  in  the  moral  fenfe  :  in  tbe  decline  of  a  na« 
tion,  it  prevails  from  the  corruption  of  affluence. 

In  a  fmall  ftate,  there  is  commonly  much  yirtue 
at  home^  and  much  violence  abroad.  The  Ro- 
mans werc  to  their  neighbours  more  baneful  than 
faminc  or  peftilence ;  but  their  patriotifm  produced 
great  integrity  at  home.  An  oath,  when  given  to 
fattify  an  engagement  with  a  fellow-citizen,  was 
'more  facred  at  Rome  than  in  any  othcr  part  of  tht 
World*.  The  cenforian  office  cannot  fuccced  but 
among  a  virtuous  people ;  becaufe  its  rewards  and 
punifhments  have  no  influence  but  upon  thofe 
who  are  alhamed  of  vice  f.  As  foon  as  Aiiatic 
opulente  and  luxury  p«evailed  in  Röme,  felfifh- 
ncfs,  fenfuality,  and  avaWcc,  formed  the  ch^rader . 
of  the  Romans ;  and  the<  cenforian  power  was  at 
an  end.  Such  rcluxation  of  morals  enfued,  as  to 
make  a  law  necelTary,  prohibiting  the  cuftody  of  an 
Infant  to  be  given  to  the  heir,  for  fear  of  murder. 
And  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  was  held  unlawful  to 
make  a  covenant  de  hareditate  viventis.  Thefe  re- 
gulations  prove  the  Romans  to  have  bccn  grofsly 
corrupt.     Our  law  is  difFerent  in  both  articles : 

becaufe 

*  L'Efpritdes  loix,  liv.  8.  eh.  13. 

t  In  the  fifteenth  Century,  the  French  clergy  from  the  pul- 
pit  cenfured  public  tranfaÄions,  and  even  thß  condudl  of  their 
kiDg,  as  our  Britifli  clergy  did  in  the  days  of  Charles  I.  and 
IL  They  affumed  the  privilege  of  a  Roman  cenfor  ;  but  they 
were  not  men  of  fuch  authority  as  to  do  any  good  in  a  cor- 
rupted  nation. 
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becaufe  it  entertains  not  the  fame  bad  opinion  of 
thc  people  whom  it  governs  *.  Domitius  Eno- 
barbus  and  Appius  Pulcher  were  confuls  of  Rome 
in  the  öppth  year  ;  and  Memmius  and  Calvinus 
were  candidates  for  fucceeding  them  in  tbat  office. 
It  was  agreed  among  thefe  four  worthy  gentle- 
men,  that  they  (hould  mutually  aflift  each  other. 
The  confuls  engaged  to  promote  the  election  of 
Memmius  and  Calvinus :  and  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  fubfcribed  a  bond,  obliging  themfelves,  un- 
der  a  penalty  of  about  L.  3000  Sterling,  to  pro- 
eure  three  augurs,  who  ihould  atteft,  that  they 
were  prefent  in  the  comitia  when  a  law  pafied  in- 
ve.fting  the  confuls  with  inilitary  command  in  their 
provinccs ;  and  ajfo  obliging  themfelves  to  pro- 
duce  three  perfons  of  confular  rank,  to  depofe, 
that  they  were  in  the  number  of  thofe  who  figned 
a  dccree,  conferring  on  the  confuls  the  ufual  pro- 
confular  appointments.  And  yet  the  law  made  in 
the  comitia,  and  the  decree  in  the  fenate,  were 
pure  fiflions.  Infamous  as  this  tranfadlion  was, 
Memmius,  to  anfwer  fomc  political  purpofe,  was 
not  afliamed  to  divulge  it  to  the  fenate.     This 

fame 

*  In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cenlury,  attorneys  and 
agents  were  fo  littU»  relied  on  fpr  honefty  and  integrity,  as  to 
be  difquallfied  by  the  Court  of  Seflion  from  being  faötors 
on  the  eftates  of  bankrupts,  (A<5t  of  Sederunt,  ijd  Novem- 
ber 17 10).  At  prefent,  the  faÄors  chofen  are  commonly  of 
that  profefFion,  writers  or  agents ;  and  it  appears  from  ex- 
pcrience,  that  they  make  the  beft  fadlors.  Such  improve- 
ment  in  morals,  in  fo  fliort  a  time,  has  not  many  parallels* 
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fame  Memmius,  however,  continucd  to  bf  Cicero's 
correfpondenty  and  bis  profeffed  friend.  Prob  tem- 
pora !  prob  mores  !  But  thc  paffion  for  power  and 
riches  was  at  tbat  time  prevalent;  and  thc  prin- 
ciples  of  morality  were  very  little  regarded, 

Itcannot  be  diflembled,  tbat  felfiflinefs,  fenfual- 
ity,  and  avaricCi  muft  in  England  be  tbe  fruits  of 
great  opulence,  as  in  every  other  country ;  and 
that  morality  cannot  maintain  its  authorityagainft 
fuch  undermining  antagonifts.  Cudomhoufe-oaths 
have  become  fo  familiär  among  us,  as  to  be  fwal- 
lowcd  vvithout  a  wry  face  ;  and  is  it  certajn,  that 
bribery  and  perjury  in  eleding  parliament-mem- 
bers,  are  not  approaching  to  the  fame  cool  ftate  ? 
In  the  infancy  of  morality,  a  promife  makes  but  a 
ilight  impreffion  :  to  give  it  force,  it  is  commonly 
accompanied  with  many  ceremonics'* ;  and  in 
treaties  between  fovereigns,  even  thefe  ceremonies 
are  not  relied  on  without  a  folemn  oath.  When 
morality  arrives  at  maturity,  the  oath  is  thought 
unneccffary ;  and  at  prefent,  morality  is  fo  much 
on  the  decline,  that  a  folemn  oath  is  no  more  re- 
lied on,  than  a  fimple  promife  was  originally. 
Laws  have  been  made  to  prevent  fuch  immorality, 
but  in  vain  :  becaufe  none  but  patriots  have  an  in•^ 
tereft  to  fupport  them  ;  and  when  patriotifm  is 
banifhed  by  oorruption,  there  is  no  remäining 
fpririg  in  government  to  make  them  efFeftual.  The 
ftatutes  made  againft  gaming,  and  againft  bribery 

and 

»  See  Hiaorical  Law  tra^s,  Traft  ii. 
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corruption  in  eledions,  have  no  authority  over  a 
degenerate  people.  Nothing  is  ftudied,  but  how 
to  evade  the  penalties  ;  and  fuppoling.  ftatutes  to 
be  made  without  end  for  preventing  known  eva- 
iions,  new  evafions  will  fpring  up  in  tbeir  ilead« 
The  mifery  is,  that  fuch  laws,  if  they  prove  abor- 
tive, are  never  innocentfwith  regard  tp  confequen- 
ces  ;  for  nothing  is  more  fubverfive  of  morality 
as  well  as  of  patriotifm,  than  a  habit  of  difregard- 

ing  the  laws  of  our  country  *. 

But 

*  Lying  and  perjury  are  not  in  erery  cafe  equally  cnmi- 
nal ;  at  leaft  are  not  cammonly  reckoned  fo.  Lying  or  per- 
jury, in  Order  to  injure  a  man,  is  held  highly  criminal ;  and 
the  greater  the  hi!rt,  the  greater  the  crime.  To  relieve  from 
punifhment,  few  boggle  at  a  lie  or  at  perjury  ;  fmcerity  i^  not 
even  expefted  ;  and  hence  the  pradtice  of  torture.  Many  men 
are  not  fcrupulous  about  oaths,  when  they  have  no  view  but 
to  obtaifi  juftice  to  themfelves :  the  Jacobites,  that  they  might 
not  be  deprived  of  their  privileges  äs  Britifh  ftibjeÄs,  made 
no  great  difficulty  to  fwallbw  oaths  to  the  prefent  govem- 
ment,  though  in  them  it  was  perjury.  It  is  dangerous  to 
withdraw  the  fmalleft  peg  in  the  moral  edifice  ;  for  the  whole 
will  totter  and  tumble.  Men  creep  on  to  vice  by  degrees. 
Perjury,  in  order  to  fupport  a  friend,  has  become  cuftoxnary 
of  late  years  ;  witnefs  fi<fkitious  qualifications  in  the  ele^ors 
of  parliament-mcn,  which  are  made  eflFeÄual  by  perjury  ;  yet 
fuch  is  the  degeneracy  of  the  prefent  times,  that  no  man  is 
the  worfe  thought  of  .upon  that  account.  We  muft  not  flat» 
ter  ourfelves  that  the  poifon  will  reach  no  farther.  A  man, 
who  boggles  not  at  perjury  to  ferve  a  friend,  will  in  time  be- 
come fuch  an  adept,  as  to  commit  perjury  in  order  to  ruin  a 
friend  when  he  becomes  an  enemy. 
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But  pride  fometimes  happily  interpofes  to  ftem 
the  tide  of  corruption.    The  poor  are  not  alhamed 
to  take  a  bribe  from  the  rieh  ;  nor  weak  ftates  from 
thofe  that  are  powerflily  difguifed  only  under  the 
name  of  fnbfidj  or  penßon.      Both  f'rance  and 
England  have  been  in  the  pradlice  of  fecuring  the 
alliance  of  neighbouring  princes  by  penlions ;  and 
it  is  natural  in  the  minifters  of  ä  penfioned  prince, 
to  receive  a  gratification  fbr  keeping  their  mafter 
to  bis  engagement.     England  never  was  at  any 
time  fo  inferior  to  France,  as  to  fufTer  her  king 
openly  to  accept  a  penfion  from  the  French  king, 
whatever  private  tranfaÄions  might  bc  bctween 
the  kings  themfelves.     But  the  minifters  of  Eng- 
land thought  it  no  difparagement,  to  receive  pen- 
fions  from  France.    F.very  minifter  of  Edward  IV, 
of  England  received  a  penfion  from  Louis  XL  ; 
and  they  made  no  difficulty  of  granting  a  receipt 
for  the  fum.     The  öld   Earl  of  Warwick,  ifays 
Commines,  was  the  only  exception  :  he  took  the 
money,  but  refufed  a  receipt.     Cardinal  Wolfey 
had  a  penfion  both  from  the  Eraperor  and  from 
tfe6  King  of  France  :  and  bis  mafter  Henry  was 
vain  Co  find  his  minifter  fo  much  regarded  by  the 
firft  powers  in  Europe,      During  the  reigns  of 
Charles  IL  and  of  his  brother  James,  England 
made  fo  defpicable  a  figure,  that  the  minifters  ac* 
cepted  penfions  from  Louis  XIV.     A  king  defi- 
cient  in  virtue,  iß  nevcr  well  ferved.  King  Charles, 
moft  difgracefuUy,  accepted  a  penfion  from  France : 
Vol.  IIL  Q^  what 
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y^hdt  (cruple  Cf^uld  \t^is  fPV^^!^^  ^.^^^  ^  Britain, 
govrcrned.by  a.king  ^m^;i\ently.  vir^UGus  and.patrio- 
|ic,':inake$  at.prefent  .foigr^at  a  figure,  that  even 
^fß,  loiyeft  miniftec«  woul4  difdain  a  penfion  frotn 
fipjj  for^gn  prinoe.  M«n  formerly  were  fo  blind, 
asinot  to  fee  that  a  penficm  creates  a  blas  in  a  mi« 
nifter,  againft  bis  mafter  and:  bis  country.  At  pre- 
fent,  men  clearly  fee,  that  a  foreign  penfion  to  a 
ipiniiler  is  no  better  than  a  bribe ;  and  it  would  be 
held  fo  by  all  the  world. 

In  a  nation  enrichcd  by  conqueftor  commerce, 
where  felfifti  pafiions  always  prevail,  it  is  difficult 
to  ftem  the  tide  of  immorality:  the  decline   qf 
virtue  may  be  retarded  by  wbolefome  regulation»; 
but  no  regulations  will  ever  reftore  it  to  its  mcri- 
dian  vigour,     Marcus  Aurelius,  Emperor  of  Rome, 
caufed  ftatues  to  be  made  of  all  the  brave  men 
who  (igured  in  the  Germanic  war.     It  has  long 
been  a  praöice  in  China;  to  honour  perfons  emi- 
nent for  virtue,  by  feafting  them  annually  at  the 
Emperor's  cxpence.      A  late  Emperor  made   an 
improvement :  he  ordered  reports  to  be  fent  him 
annually,  of  riien  and  women,  who  when  alive 
Iji^d  been  remarkable  for  public  fpirit  or  private 
virtue,  in  ordcr  that  monuments  might  be  eredked 
to  their  memory,     The  foUowing  report  is  one  of 
many  that  were  fent  to  the  Emperor.     *^  Accord- 
^*  ing  to  the  order  of  your  Majefty,  for  credting 
*^  monuments  to  the  honour  of  women,  who  have 
(<  \icen  celebrated  for  contipence,  for  filia|  piety. 


'*   oy 
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**  or  for  purity  of  manners»  the  viceroy  of  Can« 
*'  ton  reportSy  that  in  the  town  of  Sinhoei,  a  beau« 

\      .  "  tiful  young  woman,  named  Leang^  facrificed  her 

I  "  life  to  £ave  her  chaftity.  In  the  fifteenth  year 
'*  of  cur  Emperor  Caughi,  ihe  was  dragged  by 

I  '^  pirates  into  their  (hip;  and  having  no  other 
"  way  to  efcape  their  brutal  lud,  ftxe  threw  herfelf 
"  headlong  into  the  fea.  fieing  of  opinion,  that 
"  to  prefcr  honour  before  life  is  an  cxample  wor- 
"  thy  of  iniitation,  we  purpofe,  according  to  your 

i  **  Majefty's  order,  to  ered  a  triumphal  arch  for 
"  that  young  woman,  and  to  engrave  her  ftory 
"  upon  a  large  ftone,  that  it  may  be  preferved  in 
"  perpetual  remembrancc.'*  At  the  foot  of  the 
report  is  writtcn,  Tbe  JEmperor japproves.  Pity  it 
is,  that  fuch  regulations  ftxould  ever  prove  abort- 
ive, for  their  purpofe  is  excellent,  But  they  would 
need  angels  to  carry  them  on.  Every  deviatipn 
from  a  juft  feledtion  enervates  them  ;  and  fre- 
quent  deviations  render  them  a  fubjedl  of  ridicule. 

'  •  But  how  are  deviations  to  be  prevented,  when  mcn 
are  the  judges?  Thofc'Who  diltribute  the  rewards 
have  friends  or  flatterers ;  and  thofe  of  gx'eater 
merit  will  be  negleded.  Like  the  cenforian  power 
in  Rome,  fuch  regulations,  after  many  abufes,  will 
finlc  into  contempt. 

Two  errors,  which  infefted  raorality  in  dark 
times,  have  occafioned  much  injuftice  ;  and  I  am 
not  certain,  that  they  are  yet  entirely  eradicated. 
The  firft  is  an  opinion,  That  an  adlion  derives  its 

0^2     ,  quality 
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quality  pf  right  and  wrong  from  the  event,  with- 
out  regard  to  intention.  The  other  is,  That  the 
cnd  juftifies  the  means  ;  or,  in  other  words,  That 
ineans  otherwife  unlawful,  may  be  lawfully  cm- 
ployed  to  bring  about  a  good  end.  With  an  ac- 
count  of  thefe  two  errors,  1  (hall  clofe  the  prefent 
hiftorical  flcetch. 

That  intention  is  the  circumftance  which  quali* 
fies  an  adlion  and  its  author,  to  be  criminal  or  in^ 
Bocent,  is  made  evident  in  the  firft  part  of  the  pre- 
fent flcetch  ;  and  is  now  admitted  to  be  fo  by 
every  moral  writer.  But  rüde  and  barbaroüs  na* 
tions  feldom  carry  their  thoughts  beyond  what 
falls  under  their  external  fenfes :  they  conclude  an 
aöiön  to  be  right  that  happens  to  do  good,  and  an 
adlion  to  be  wrong  that  happens  to  do  härm  j 
witbout  ever  thinking  of  motives,  of  will,  of  in- 
tention, or  of  any  circumftance  that  is  not  obvious 
to  eye -fight,  From  many  paffages  in  the  Old  Tef- 
tament  it  appears,  that  the  external  a<ä  only,  with 
its  confequences,  was  regarded,  Ifaac,  imitating 
his  father  Abraham,  made  his  wife  Rebecca  pafs 
for  his  lifter.  Abimelech,  King  of  the  Philiftines, 
having  difcovered  the  impofture,  faid  to  Ifaac, 
**  What  is  this  thou  haft  done  unto  us  ?  One  of 
"  tlie  people  might  lightly  have  lain  with  thy 
*♦  wife,  and  thou  fliouldeft  have  brought  guiltinefs 
**  upon  1^8.*.''  Jonathan  was  condemried  to  die 
for  tranfgrefling  a  prohibition  he  had  never  heard 

of. 

♦  Genefis/ chap.  zzyi. 
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of*,  A  fin  of  ignorance,  L  e.  an  adion  done  with- 
out  ill  Intention,  required  a  facrifice  of  expia- 
tion  f.  Saul,  defeated  by  the  Philiftines,  feil  on 
his  own  fword :  the  wound  not  being  mortal,  he 
prevailed  on  a  young  Amalekite^  to  pull  out  the 
fword,  and  to  difpatch  him  with  it.  Jofephus  \ 
fays,  that  David  ordered  the  criminal  to  be  deli« 
vered  up  to  juftice  as  a  regicide. 

The  Greeks  appear  to  have  wavered  grtatly 
about  Intention^  fomettmes  holding  it  efiential  to 
a  crime,  and'fometimes  difregarding  it  as  a  circum'' 
itance  of  no  moment«  Of  thefe  contradi^tory  opi* 
nions,  we  have  prcgnant  evidence  in  the  two  tra* 
gedies  of  Oedipus  ;  the  firll  taking  it  for  granted^ 
that  a  crime  confifts  entirely  in  the  externai  ad 
and  its  confequences  \  the  other  holding  intention 
to  be  indifpenfable.  Oedipus  had  killed  his  fa<- 
ther  Laius,  and  married  his  mother  Jocafla }  but 
without  any  criminal  intention,  being  Ignorant  of 
his  relation  to  them.  And  yet  hiftory  informs  us, 
that  the  gods  punifbed  the  Thebans  with  pcftilence, 
for  fufFering  a  wretch  fo  grofsly  crinvinal  tö  live^ 
Sophocles,  author  of  both  tragedies,  puts  the  fol- 
lowing  words  in  the  mouth  of  Tirefias  the  pro« 
phet.  ' 

I  I         Know  theii> 

That  Oedipus,  in  (hameful  bonds  united, 

Witb 

♦  I  Samuel,  xiv.  44.  f  LevitiCüs,  chap.  iv. 

X  Book  3.  of  Antiquities. 
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With  thofe  he  lores,  unconfcious  of  his  guilt, 
Is  yet  moft  guilty. 

And  that  doftrine  is  efpoufed  by  Ariftotle  in  a  la- 
tcr  period ;  who  holding  Oedipus  to  have  bcen 
deeply  criminal,  though  without  intention,  is  of 
opinion,  that  a  more  proper  fubjeft  for  tragcdy 
never  was  brought  upon  the  ftage.  Nay,  as  a  phi- 
lofopher  he  talks  currently  of  any  involuntary 
crime.  Oreftes,  in  Euripides,  acknowledges  him- 
felf  to  be  guilty  in  killing  his  mother ;  yet  af- 
ferts  with  the  fame  breath,  that  his  crime,  was  in- 
evitable,  a  ncceffary  crime,  a  crime  commanded  by 
religion. 

In  Oepidus  Coloneus,  the  other  tragcdy  men- 
tioned,  a  very  different  opinion  is  maintained.  A 
defence  is  made  for  that  unlucky  man,  agreeable 
to  found  moral  principles ;  that,  having  bad  nq 
bad  intention,  he  was  entirely  innocent ;  and  that 
his  misfortunes  ought  to  be  afcribed  to  the  wrath 
of  the  gods. 

Thou  who  upbraid*ft  me  thus  for  all  my  woes^ 

Murder  and  inced,  whlch  a^ainft  my  will, 

I  had  committed ;  fo  it  pleas'd  the  gods, 

OfFended  at  my  race  for  former 'crimes. 

But  I  am  guiltlefs  :  can'll  thou  parne  a  fault 

Deferving  this  i     For,  teil  me,  was  it  minc, 

When  to  my  father,  Phoebus  did  declare, 

That  he  ßiould  one  day  perifti  by  the  hand 

Of  his  own  child  ^  was  Oedipus  to  blame, 

Who 
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Who  had  no  bcing  th^n  ?    If,  born  ät  length 

To  wretchcdncfsJ»  he  met  his  fit«!  unknown, 

And  flew  him  |  that  involuntar^  deed 

Can'ft  thou  condemn  ?    And  for  my  fatal  inar^iage, 

Doft  thou  not  bluih  to  name  it  ?  was  not  {he 

Thy  fifter,  Ihe  who  bore  me,  ignorant 

And  guiltlefs  woman !  afterwards  my  wife, 

And  mother  to  my  children  ?    What  flie  did,  flic  did  un- 

knowing. 
But,  not  for  that,  nor  for  my  murderM  father, 
Have  I  deferv'd  thy  bitter  taunts  :  for,  teil  me, 
Thy  life  attack'd,  wouldft  thou  have  ftaid  to  afk 
Th'  aflaffin,  if  he  were  thy  father  ?    No  ; 
Self-love  would  urge  thee  to  revenge  thö  infult. 
Thus  was  I  drore  to  ill  by  th'  angry  gads ; 
This,  fhould  my  fathcr's  foul  revifit  earth, 
Himfelf  would  own,  and  pity  Oedipus* 

Again,  in  the  fourth  ad,  the  foUowing  prayer  is 
put  up  for  Oepidus  by  the  chorus  :] 


O  grant> 


That  not  opprefs'd  by  tort'ring  pain, 

Beneath  the  ftroke  of  death  he  linger  long^ 

But  fwift,  with  eafy  fteps,  delcend  to  Styx's  drear  abode  ; 

For  he  hath  ied  a  life  of  toil  and  pain  ; 

May  the  juft  gods  repay  his  undeferved  woe. 

The  audience  was  the  fame  in  both  plays.  Did 
they  think  Oepidus  to  be  guilty  iii  the  one  play^ 
and  innocent  in  the  other  ?  If  they  did  not,  hqw 
could  both  plays  bc  reliftied  ?  if  they  did,  they 
muft  have  been  grofsly  ftupid. 

0^4  The 
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The  ftatues  of  a  Roman  Emperor  were  held  fo 
facred,  that  to  treat  thexn  with  any  contempt  was 
high  treafon.  This  ridiculous  opinion  was  car* 
ried  fo  far  out  of  common  fenfe,  that  a  man  was 
held  guilty  of  high  trea(bn»  if  a  ilone  thrown  by 
him  happened  accidentally  to  touch  one  of  thefc 
ftatuet«  And  the  law  continued  in  force  tili  ab- 
rogated  by  a  refcript  of  Severus  Antoninus  *• 

In  England,  fo  little  was  intention  regarded, 
that  cafual  homicide,  and  even  homicide  in  felf* 
defence,  were  capitally  puniflied.  It  requires  ftrong 
evidence  to  vouch  fo  abfurd  a  law ;  and  I  have 
the  ftrongeft»  viz«  the  adt  52d  Henry  IIL  cap.  26. 
Converting  the  capital  punifhment  into  a  forfeiture 
of  moyeablcs.  The  fame  abfurdity  continued  much 
longer  to  be  law  in  Scotland.  By  a£t  19.  Pari. 
1649,  renewed  a£l  22.  Pari.  1661,  the  capital  pu* 
nifhment  is  converted  to  imprifonment,  or  a  fine  to 
the  wife  and  children.  In  a  period  fo  late  as  the 
Reftoration,  dränge  blindnefs  it  was,  not  to  be  fen* 
üble,  that  homicide  in  felf-defence,  being  a  lawful 
ad  juftified  by  the  ftriiteft  rules  of  morality,  fub- 
jedls  not  a  man  to  punifhment,  more  than  the  de- 
fending  his  property  againft  a  robber ;  and  that 
cafual  homicide,  meaning  homicide  committed  in- 
nocently  without  ill  intention,  may  fubje(ä  him  to 
reparat ion,  but  never  to  any  punifhment,  mild  or 
fevere. 

The 

♦  L.  5.  ad  Leg.  Jül,  Majeft. 
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The  Jefuits  in  their  dodrines  feem  to  reft  on 
the  external  adl,  difregarding  intention.  It  is  with 
them  a  matter  of  perfeft  indiSerencei  from  what 
motive  men  obey  the  laws*  of  God  ;  confequently 
that  the  fervice  of  thofe  who  obey  from  fear  of 
puniftimenty  is  no  iefs  acceptable  to  the  Detty, 
than  of  thofe  who  obey  from  a  principle  of  love. 

The  other  error  mentioned  above,  is,  That  the 
end  juftifies  the  means.     In  defence  of  that  pro- 
pofition,  it  is  urged«  that  the  charadter  of  the  means 
is  derived  from  the  end  ;  that  every  adlion  muft  be 
right  which  contributes  to  a  good  end  ;  and  that 
every  a£lion  muft  be  wrong  ivhich  contributes  to 
an  iU  end.   According  to  this  reafoning,  it  is  right 
to  aflaffinate  a  man  who  is  a  declared  or  concealed 
enemy  to  his  country.     It  is  right  to  rob  a  rieh 
man,  in  order  to  relieve  a  perfon  in  want.    What 
becomes  then  of  property,  which  by  all  is  held 
inviolable  ?     It  is  totally  unhinged.     The  propo- 
fition  then  is  untenable  as  far  as  light  can  be  drawn 
from  reafon.     At  the  fame  time,  the  tribunal  of 
rcafon  may  be  juftly  declined  in  this  cafe.     Rea- 
fon  is  the  only  touchftone  of  truth  and  falfehood  : 
but  the  moral  fenfe  is  the  only  touchftone  of  right 
and  wrong.    And  to  maintain,  that  the  qualities 
of  right  and  wrong  are  difcoverable  by  reafon,  is 
no  Iefs  abfurd  than  that  truth  and  falfehood  are 
difcoverable  by  the  moral  fenfe.    The  moral  fenfe 
didates,  that  on  no  pretext  whatever  is  it  lawful 

to 
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to  do  an  adl  of  injuftice,  or  any  wröng  *  :  and 
men,  confcious  that  the  moral  fenfe  governs  in 
matters  of  right  and  wrong,  fubmit  iraplicitly  to 
its  diöates.  Influenccd,  however,  by  the  reafon- 
ing  mentioned,  men,  during  the  nonage  of  the 
moral  fenfe,  did  wrong  cürrently  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  good  end  ;  witnefs  pretended  miracles  and 
forged  writings,  urged  without  referve  by  eyery 
feft  of  Chriftians  againft  their  ^intagonifts.  And 
I  am  forry  to  obferve,  that  the  error  is  not  en« 
tirely  eradicatcd  :  miffionaries  ^mployed  in  Con- 
vertings infidels  to  the  true  faith,  are  little  fcrupu- 
lous  about  the  means :  they  make  no  difBculty  to 
feign  prodigies,  in  order  to  convert  thofe  who  are 
not  moved  by  argument.  Such  piöus  frauds  tend 
to  fap  the  very  foundations  of  morality. 

*  See  the  firll  part  of  thls  Sketch,  Sedt.  3.  at  the  end. 
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SKETCH  III. 


PRINCIPLES  AND  PROGXESS  OF  THEOLOGT. 


AS  no  other  fcience  can  vie  with  tbeology,  ei- 
tber  in  dignity  or  importance,  it  juftly  claims 
to  bc  a  favourite  fludy  with  every  perfon  endued 
yrith  true  tafte  and  foiid  judgment.  From  the 
ttme  tbat  writing;  was  invented,  natural  religion 
has  employed  pens  without  number ;  and  yet  in 
no  language  is  tbere  found  a  conneded  biftory  of 
it.  Tbe  prefent  work  will  only  admit  a  fligbt 
iketcb  :  which  I  ihall  glory  in,  bowever  imper- 
fe6t,  if  it  excite  any  one  of  fuperior  talents  to  un« 
dertake  a  complete  biftory. 


CHAP.  I. 

Exißence  of  a  Betty. 
•<  •        1."  ,  • 

TRAT  therc  exift  beings,  one  or  many,  power- 
fdl  abovevtbe  human  race,  is  a  propofition 
tinivetrfflflly  admitteda^true»  in  all  ages,  and  among 

'  .  aU 
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all  nations.  I  boldlj  call  it  univerfal,  notwith-* 
ftanding  what  is  reported  of  fome  grofs  favages  ; 
for  reports  that  contradi6t  what  is  acknowledged 
to  be  general  among  men,  require  more  able  vouch- 
ers  than  a  few  illiterate  voyagers.  Among  many 
favage  tribes,  there  are  no  words  but  for  objeds  of 
external  fenfe :  is  it  furprifing,  that  fuch  people 
are  incapable  to  exprefs  their  religious  perceptions^ 
er  any  perceptton  of  internal  fenfe  ?  and  from  their 
filence  can  it  be  fairly  prefumed,  that  they  have  no 
fuch  perception  *  ?  The  convidlion  that  men  have 
of  fuperior  powers  in  every  country  whcre  there 
are  words  to  exprefs  it,  is  fo  well  vouched,  that  in 
fair  reafoning  it  ought  to  be  taken  for  granted 
among  the  few  tribes  where  language  is  deficient. 
Even  the  grofleft  idolatry  afTords  evidence  of  that 
eonvidion.  No  nation  can  be  fo  brutifh  as  to 
worfliip  a  ftock  or  a  ftone,  merely  as  fuch  :  the 
vifible  objc6l  is  always  imagined  to  be  connefted 
with  fome  invifible  power  ;  and  the  worfhip  paid 
to  the  former,  is  as  reprefenting  the  latter,  or  as  in 
fome  manner  connefted  with  it,    Every  family 

among 

•  In  the  language  even  of  Peru,  there  is  not  a  ward  for 
expreffing  an  abftradt  idea,  fuch  as  Hme,  endurance^  fpace^  exifl^ 
tnccy  fuhßanee^  matter,  body*  It  is  no  lefs  defedlive  in  exprefiing 
xnoral  ideas,  fnch  as  virtuCy  jußice,  gnültude^  Hierty.  The  Ya* 
xneos,  a  tribe  on  the  river  Oroonoko,  defcribed  bj  Condamine/ 
ufed  the  Word  poettarraromcouroac  to  exprefs  the  nunkber  three, 
and  haye  no  word  for  a  greater  number«  The  Bräfilcgi  lan- 
guage is  nearlj  as  harren. 
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among'tfae  ancient  Lithuanians,  entertained  a  real 
ferpent  as  a  houfehold-god  ;  and  the  fatne  pradlice 
is  at  prefent  univerfal  atnong  the  Negroes  in  thc 
kingdom  of  Whidah  :  it  is  not  the  ferpent  thatis 
worihippedi  but  fome  deity  imagined  to  reiide  in 
it.  The  ancient  Egyptians  were  not  idiots,  to  pay 
divine  honours  to  a  bull  or  a  cat^  as  fuch  :  the  di- 
vine  honours  were  paid  to  a  deity,  as  refiding  in 
thefe  animals.  The  fun  is  to  man  a  familiär  ob- 
jedt :  being  frequently  obfcured  by  clouds,  and  to- 
tally  eclipfeddunng  night,  a  favage  naturally  con- 
ceives  it  to  be  a  great  fire,  fometimes  flaming 
bright,  fometimes  obfcured,  and  fometimes  extin- 
guifhed.  Whence  then  fun-worlhip,  once  univer- 
fel  among  favages  ?  Plainly  from  the  fame  caufe  : 
it  is  not  proper)y  the  fun  that  is  worlhipped,  but 
a  deity  who  is  fuppofed  to  dwell  in  that  lumi* 
nary. 

Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  our  conviftion 
of  fuperior  powers  has  been  long  univerfal,  the 
important  queftion  is,  From  \vhat  caufe  it  pro- 
ceeds,  A  conviftion,  fo  univerfal  and  fo  perma- 
nent, cannot  proceed  from  chance  ;  but  muft  have 
a  caufe  pperating  conilantly  and  invariably  upon 
all  men  in  all  ages.  Philofophers,  who  believe 
the  World  to  be  eternal  and  felf-exiftent,  and  ima- 
gine  it  to  be  the  only  deity,  though  without  intel- 
ligence,  endeavour  to  account  fbr  our  convidion 
of  fuperior  powers,  from  the  terror  that  thunder 
gnd  otber  elementary  convulfions  raife  in  favages  ; 

and 
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and  thence  conclude  tbat  fach  belief  is  no  evidencp^ 
of  a  deity,  •  Thus  Lucretius  *, 

.  Pnctem»  cai  non  aaimus  formidine  dirum 
Contrahitur  ?  cui  non  conripunt  membra  pavorc, 
Ftilminis  horribili  cum  plaga  torrida  tellus 
Cöntremit»  et  magnum  percutrunt  mormura  ccbIuoi  f  i 

And  Fetronius  Arbiter, 

Primus  in  orbe  deos  fecit  timorj  ardua  ccdo 
Fulmina  quum  caderent  difcuflaque  iQcenia  flammis, 
Atque  iäus  fiagraret  Athos  j:. 

« 

It  will  readily  be  yielded  po  thefe  gendemcn, 
tbat  favagesy  grofsly  ignorant  (if  caufes  and  effe^lsy 
are  apt  to  take  fright  at  every  u^ufual  appearance, 
and  to  tbink  that  fome  malignant  being  is  the 
caufe.  And  if  they  mean  oiily,  that  the  firft  per-r 
ception  of  deity  araong  fayages  is  occaüoned  by 
fear,  I  heartily  fubfcribe  to  thcir  opinion.  But  if 
they  mean,  that  fuch  perceptions  proceed  from  fear 

folely, 

*  Lib.  5. 

f  What  man  can  bbaft  that 'firm  undaunted  foul, 
.  That  hears,  unmovM,  when  thunder  fhakes  the  pole ; 
Nor  flirinks  with  fear  of  an  offended  pow'r, 
When  lightnings  flafh,  and  ftorms  and  tempefts  roarf 

X  When  dread  convulfions  rock'd  the  lab'ring  earth. 
And  livid  clouds  firft  gave  the  thunder  birth, 
InftinAive  fear  within  the  human  br^ß 
The  firft  ideas  of  a  God  imprefs'd. 
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ibiely,  without  having  any  other  caufe,  I  wifh  tp 
be  iiuormed  from.  whät  fource  is  derived  the  be* 
lief  we  have  of  benevolent  deities.  Fear  cannot 
be  the  fource  :  and  it  will  be  feen  anon,  that  tho* 
mälevolent  deities  were  firft  recognifed  among  fa- 
vages,  yet  that  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  the  ex- 
iftence  of  benevglent  deities  was  univerfally  be- 
lievpd.  The  fadl  is  certain  ;  and  therefore  fear  is 
not  the  fole  caufe  of  our  believing  the  exiftence  of 
fuperior  beings.,. 

It  is  befide  to .  me  evident,  that  the  belief  ev^n 
of  n^alevolent .  deities,  once  univerfal  among  all 
the  tribes  of  men,  cannot  be  acoounted  for  frqqx 
fear  folely.  I  obfervc,  firft,  That  there  are  many 
nien,  to  whom  an  eclipfe,  an  earthquake,  and  eveu 
«hunder,  are  unknown :  Egypt,  in  particular, 
though  the  country  of  fuperftition,  is  little  or  not 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  two  latter  ;  and  in  Peru, 
though  its  government  was  a  theocracy,  thunder 
is  not  known.  Nor  do  fuch  appearances  ftrike 
terror  into  eyery  one  who  is  acquainted  with  them. 
The  univerfality  of  the  belief,  muft  thep  have 
fome  caufe  more  univerfal  than  ftar.  I  obferve 
next,  Thal'  if  the  belief  were  founded  folely  on 
fear,  it  wouJd  die  away  gradually  as  mfen  improve 
in  the  knowledge  of  caufes  and  eflfefts :  inftrudl  a 
favage,  that  thunder,^  an  eclipfe,  an  earthquake, 
proceed  from  natural  caufes,  and  are  not  threat- 
cniqgs  of  an  incenfed  deity  ;  bis  fear  of  malevo- 
lent.beings  will  vaniih ,  and  with  it  his  belief  in 

thenif 
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them,  if  founded  folely  on  fear.  Yet  the  diredt 
contrary  is  true  :^  in  proportion  äs  the  human  un- 
derftanding  ripens,  our  conviftion  of  fuperior 
powers,  or  of '  a  Deity,  turns  more  and  more  firm 
and  authoritative ;  which  will  be  made  evident  ii^ 
the  chapter  immediately  foUowing. 

Philofophers  of  more  enlarged  views   and  of 
deeper  penetration,  may  be  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  Operations  of  nature  and  the  govemment  ©f 
this  World,  which  loudly  proclaim  a  Deity,  may 
be  fufficient  to  account  for  *the  univerfal  belief  of 
fuperior  powers.     And  to  give  due  weight  to  the 
argument,  I  (hall  relate  a  converfation  between  a 
Greenlander  and  a  Danifh  miffionary,  mentioned  by 
Crantz  in  his  Hiftory  of  Greenland.   "  It  is  true,'* 
fays  the  Greenlander^  "  we  were  ignorant  Hea- 
thens,  and  knew  little  of  a  God,  tili  you  came. 
But  you  muft  not  imagine,  that  no  Greenlander 
thinks  about  thefe  things.     A  kajak  ^^  with  all 
its  tackle  and  implements,  cannot  exift  but  by 
**  the  labour  of  man ;  and  one  who  does  not  un- 
**  derftand  it,  would  fpoil  it,     But  the  meaneft 
"  bird  requires  more  Ikill  than  the  beft  kajak  ; 
"  and  no  man  can  make  a  bird.     There  is  ftill 
more  fkill  required  to  make  a  man  :  by  whom. 
then  was  he  made  ?  He  proceeded  from  his  pa- 
rcnts,  and  they  from  their  parents.     But  fome 
muft  have  beien  the  firft  parents :  whence  did 
**  they  proceed  ?     Common  report  fays,  that  they 

"  gre^ 
*  A  Greenland  boat. 
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grew  out  of  the  earth  :  if  fo,  why  do  not  mert 
Hill  grow  out  of  the  earth  ?  And  from  whence 
came  the  earth  itfelf,  the  fun»  the  moon,  the 
"  ftars  ?  Certainly  there  rauft  be  fome  being  who 
''  made  all  thefe  things,  a  being  more  wife  than 
"  the  wifeft  man/'  The  reafoning  here  from  cf- 
fedts  to  their  caufes  is  ftated  with  great  preciiion  ; 
and  were  all  men  equally  penetrating  with  the 
Greenlander,  fuch  reafoning  might  perhaps  be 
fufficient  to  account  for  the  convidion  of  a  Deity, 
univerfally  fpread  ^mong  favages.  Sut.fuchpe« 
netration  is  a  rare  quality  among  favages ;  and 
yet  the  convidlion  of  fuperior  powers  is  univerfal, 
not  excepting  even  the  grofleft  favages,  who  are 
altogether  incapable  of  reafoning  like  our  Green- 
land  philofopher.  Natural  hiftory  has  made  fo 
rapid  a  progrefs  of  late  years,  and  the  finger  of 
God  is  fo  vifible  to  us  in  the  various  Operations  of 
nature,  that  we  do  not  readily  conoeive  how  even 
favagfes  can  be  ignorant :  but  it  is  a  common  fel- 
lacy  in  reafoning^  to  judge  of  others  by  what  we 
feel  in  ourfelves.  And  to  give  jufter  notions  of 
the  condition  of  favages,  I  take  liberty  to  intro- 
duce  the  Wogultzoi,  a  people  in  Siberia,  exhibit- 
ing  a  ftriking  pidlure  of  favages  in  their  natural 
ftate.  That  people  were  baptized  at  the  com* 
xhand  of  Prince  Gagarin,  governor  of  the  province  ; 
and  Laurent  Lange,  in  his  relation  of  a  journey 
from  Peterlburgh  to  Pekin  anno  1715,  gives  the 
foUowing  account  of  their  converfion,  "  I  had 
VoL.IIL  R  <*  curiofity,'' 


44 
44 
« 
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**  curiofity,"  fays  he,  "  to  queftion  thcm  about 
their  worihip  before  tbey  embraced  Chriftianity. 
They  faid,  that  they  had  an  idol  hung  upon  a 
trce,  before  which  they  proflrated  themfelves, 
raiiing  their  eyes  to  heaven»  and  howling  with 
a  loud  voice.  They  could  not  explain  what 
they  meant  by  howling  ;  but  only,  that  every 
'^  man  howled  in  bis  own  falhion.  Being  interro- 
•*  gated,  Whether,  in  raifing  their  eyes  to  heaven, 
they  knew  that  a  god  is  there,  who  fees  all  the 
adions,  and  even  the  thoughts  of  men ;  they 
^  anfwered  fimply,  That  heaven  is  too  far  above 
them  to  know  whether  a^  god  be  there  or  not ; 
and  that  they  had  no  care  but  to  provide  meat 
/<  and  drink.  Another  queftion  being  put,  Wher 
*^  ther  they  had  not  more  fatisfadlion  in  worfhip* 
"  ping  the  living  God,  than  they  formerly  bad  in 
the  darknefs  of  idolatry ;  they  anfwered,  We 
fee  no  great  dilference,  and  we  do  not  break  cur 
**  heads  about  fuch  matters«"  Judge  htxw  littl^ 
capable  fuch  ignorant  favages  are,  to  reafon  front 
effeds  to  their  caufes,  and  to  trace  a  Deity  fronl 
the  Operations  of  nature.  It  may  be  added  with 
great  certainty,  that  could  they  be  made  in  any 
degree  to  conceive  fuch  reafoning,  yet  fo  weak  and 
obfcure  would  their  convidtion  be,  as  to  rcft  ther^ 
without  moving  them  to  atiy  fort  of  worfhip  ;. 
which  however  among  favages  ^oes  band  in  haadr 
with  the  convidion  of  fuperior  powers* 
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If  fear  be  a  caufe  altbgether  infufRcient  fbr  ou^ 
convi&ion  of  a  Deity»  univetfal  among  all  tribes ; 
and  if  reafoning  from  effeds  to  th^r  caufes  can 
have  no  influence  upon  Ignorant  favages ;  what 
ocher  caufe  is  there  to  be  laid  hold  of  ?  One  Hill 
renaains,  and  Imagination  cannot  figure  another : 
to  make  this  convidion  univerfal,  the  image  of 
the  Deity  muft  be  ftamped  upon  the  mind  of  every 
human  being,  the  Ignorant  equally  with  the  know- 
ing :  nothing  lefs  is  füfficient.  And  the  original 
perception  we  have  of  Deity,  muft  proceed  from 
an  internal  fenfe,  which  may  be  termed  the  fenfe 
of  Deity. 

Included  in  the  fenfe  of  Deity,  is  the  duty 
we  are  under  to  worlhip  him.  And  to  enforce 
that  duty,  the  principle  of  devotion  is  made  a 
part  of  our  nature.  AU  men  accordingly  agree  in 
worfhipping  fupcrior  beings,  however  they  may 
differ  in  the  mode  of  worftiip.  And  the  univer- 
fality  of  fuch  worfhip,  proves  devotion  to  be  an 
innate  principle  *. 

The  perception  we  have  of  being  accountable 
agents,  arifes  from  another  brauch  of  the  fenfe  of 
Deity.  We  cxped  approbation  from  the  Deity 
when  we  do  right ;  and  dread  punifliment  from 
him  when  guilty  of  any  wrong  ;  not  excepting  the 
moft  occult  crimes,  hid  from  every  mortal  eyc# 

^  ^        R  2  From 

*  See  thIs  principle  beautifully  explained  and  llluftrated  in 
^  fennon  upon  the  love  of  God^  by  Dr  Butler,  Bi(hop  of 
Durham,  a  writer  of  the  firil  rank. 


From  what  caufe  can  dread  proceed  in  that  cafe, 
but  from  convidion  of  a-  fuperior  beiog,  avenger 
af  wrongs  ?  The  dread,  wben  imxnoderate,  dif- 
Orders  the  mtnd,  and  makes  every  unufual  mis- 
fortune  paft  for  a  ptinifbinent  inflidled  by  an  in- 
vifible  band.  **  And  tbey  faid  one  to  another,  We 
arc  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brothcr^  in  that 
we  faw  the  anguilb  of  bis  foul,  wben  he  be* 
"  fought  US,  and  we  would  not  hear:  tbere- 
^  fore  is  tbis  diftrefs  come .  upon  us.  And  Reu* 
**  ben  anfwered  them,  faying,  Spake  1  not  unto 
"  you,  faying,  Do  not  fin  againft  the  chUd ;  and 
"  ye  would  not  hear  ?  therefore  behold  alfo  hi& 
"  bloodisrcquired*."  Alphonfus,Kingof  Naples, 
was  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  prince*  He  drove  bis 
people  to  defpair  with  oppreffive  taxes,  treacher- 
oully  aflai&nated  feveral  of  bis  barons,  and  loaded 
others  with  chains.  During  profperity,  bis  con- 
fcience  gave  bim  little  difquiet ;  büt  in  adverfity, 
bis  crimes  ftared  bim  in  the  face»  and  made  bim 
believe  that  bis  diftrefles  proceeded  from  the  band 
of  God,  as  a  juft  puniftiment«  He  was  terrified 
to  diftradtion,  wben  Charles  VUL  of  France  ap-« 
proached  with  a  numerous  army  :  he  deferted 
bis  kingdom ;  and  fled  to  bide  bimfelf,  from  the . 
face  of  God  and  of  man. 

But  admitting  ä  fenfe  of  Deity,  is  it  evidence  to 
US  that  a  Deity  adtually  exifts?  It  is  complete 
evidence.    So  fram^d  is  man  as  to  rely  on  the 

evidence 
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cvidcnce  of  his  fenfes  *  ;  which  cvidence  he  may 
rejeft  in  words ;  but  he  cannot  rejcd  in  thought, 
whatever  bias  he  may  have  to  fcepticifm.  And 
experience  confirms  our  belief;  for  our  fenfes, 
•when  in  order,  never  deceive  us. 

The  forcgoing  fenfe  of  Deity  as  not  the  only 
evidence  we  have  of  his  exiftence :  there  is  ad- 
ditional  evidence  from  other  branches  of  our  na- 
ture.  Inherent  in  the  nature  of  man  arc  two  paf- 
fions,  devotion  to  an  invifible  Being,  and  dread  of 
punifhment  from  him,  when  one  is  guilty  of  any 
cjime.  Thefe  paOions  would  be  idle  and  abfurd^ 
were  there  no  Deity  to  be  worfhipped  or  to  be 
dreaded.  Man  makes  a  capital  iigure ;  and  is  the 
moft  perfeft  being  that  inhabits  this  earth  :  and 
yet  were  he  endowed  with  pafliona  or  principles 
that  have  no  end  nor  purpofe,  he  would  be  the 
moft  irregulär  and  abfurd  of  all  Beings.  Thefe 
paffions  both  of  them,  diredl  us  to  a  Deity,  and 
afFord  us  irrefiftible  evidence  of  his  exiftence. 

Thus  our  Maker  has  revealed  himfelf  to  us,  in 
a  way  perfedly  analogous  to  our  nature  :  in  the 
mind  of  every  buman  creature,  he  has  lighted  up 
a  lamp,  which  renders  him  vifible  even  to  the 
weakeft  fight.  Nor  ought  it  to  efcape  obferva- 
tion,  that  here,  a$  in  every  other  cafe,  the  conduiä 
of  Providence  to  man,  is  uniform.  It  leaves  hin^ 
tobedircfted  byreafon,  where  liberty  of  choice 

R  3  is 
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is  periDitted ;  bat  in  matters  of  duty,  he  is  ptovir 
ded  with  guides  lefs  fallible  than  reafon :  in  per- 
forming  his  dny  to  man,  he  is  guided  by  the  mo- 
ral  fenfe ;  in  performing  bis  duty  to  God,  he  is 
guided  by  the  fenfe  of  Deity.  In  thefe  mirrors^ 
he  perceives  his  duty  intuitively. 

It  is  no  ilight  fupport  to  this  dodrine,  that  if 
there  really  be  a  Deity,  it  is  highly  prefumable» 
that  he  will  reveal  himfelf  to  man,  fitted  by  na- 
ture  to  adore  and  worihip  him»  To  other  animals, 
the  knowledge  of  a  Deity  is  of  no  importance :  to 
man»  it  is  df  high  importance.  Were  we  totally 
Ignorant  of  a  Deity,  this  world  would  appear  to 
US  a  mere  chaos :  under  the  government  of  a  wife 
and  beneyolent  Deity,  cbance  is  excluded ;  and 
every  event  appears  to  be  the  refult  of  eftabliflied 
laws :  good  men  fubmit  to  whatever  happens, 
without  repining  ;  knowing  that  every  event  is  or- 
dered  by  divine  Providence  :  thcy  fubmit  with  en» 
tire  refignation  ;  and  fuch  refignation  is  a  fov^i- 
reign  balfara  for  every  misfortune. 

The  fenfe  of  Deity  refembles  our  other  fenfes^ 
which  are  quiefcent  tili  a  proper  objedl  be  prefent- 
ed.  When  all  is  filent  about  us,  the  fenfe  of  hear- 
ing  lies  dormant ;  ^nd  if  from  infancy  a  m^n  were 
confined  to  apdark  room»  he  would  be  as  ignorant 
of  his  fenfe  of  feeing,  as  one  born  blind.  Among 
favages,  the  objeds  that  roufe  the  fenfe  of  Deity» 
are  uncommon  events  above  the  powef  of  man. 
A  fiivagei  if  acquainted  with  op  eyepts  but  wh^t 
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are  familiär,  has  no  perception  of  fuperior  powers; 
but  a  fudden  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  thunder  ratding  in 
his  eairs,  or  the  cohvulfion  of  an  eartbquake,  roufia 
his  fenfe  of  Deity,  and  direds  bim  to  fome  fope- 
rior  being  as  the  caufe  of  thefe  dreadful  effeäs. 
The  favage,  it  is  true,  errs  in  afcribing  to  the  im- 
xnediate  Operation  of  a  Deity,  things  tbat  bave  a 
tiatural  caufe :  his  error  howerer  is  evidence  that 
he  has  a  fenfe  of  Deity»  no  lefs  pregnant,  than 
when  he  more  juftly  attributes  to  the  immediate 
Operation  of  Deity,  the  formation  of  man,  of  this 
earth,  of  all  the  world. 

The  fenfe  of  Deity,  like  the  moral  fenfe,  nfiakes 
no  Capital  figure  among  favages^ ;  the  perceptions 
of  both  fenfes  being  in  them  faint  and  obfcure, 
But  in  the  progrefs  of  nations  to  maturity,  thefe 
fenfes  become  and  more  vigorous,  fo  as  among  en- 
lightened  nations  to  acquire  a  commanding  in- 
fluence  ;  leaving  no  doubt  about  right  and  wrongf 
and  as  little  about  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity. 

The  obfcurity  of  the  fenfe  of  Deity  among  fa- 
vages,  has  encouraged  fome  fceptical  philofophers 
to  deny  it«  exiftence.  It  has  been  urged,  That 
God  does  nothing  by  halves ;  and  that  if  he  had 
intended  to  make  himfelf  known  to  men,  he  would 
faave  afforded  them  convidion  equal  to  that  from 
feeing  or  bearing.  When  we  argue  thüs  about 
the  pnirpofes  of  the  Almighty,  we  tread  on  flip- 
pery  ground,  where  we  feldom  fail  to  ftumble. 
What  if  it  be  the  purpofe  of  the  Deity,  to  afford 
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US  but  an  oHcure  giimpfe  of  his  beiDg  and  attri* 
butes?:  We  have  reafon  from  analogj  to  conjec- 
ture,.  that  this  may  be  the  cafe.  From  fome 
particulars .  mentioned  above  ^^  it  appears  at  leaft 
probable,  that  entire  fubmiflion  to  the.morai 
fenfe,  would  be  ill  fuited  to  man  in  his  prefent 
fiate ;  and  would  prove  more  hurtful  than  be- 
neficial.  And  to  me  it  appears  evident,  that 
to  be  confcious  of  the  prefence  of  the  Great 
Gody  as  I  am  of  a  friend  whom  I  hold  by  the 
hand,  would  be  inconfiftent  with  the  part  that  Pro- 
vidence  has  deftined  me  to  aä  in  this  life.  Re- 
fledl  only  on  the  reftraint  one  is  under»  in  prefence 
of  a  fuperior,  fuppofe  the  King  himfelf :  how 
much  greater  our  reftraint»  with  the  fame  lively 
impreffion  of  God's  awful  prefence  I  Humility  and 
veneration  would  leave  no  room  for  other  paffions : 
man  would  be  no  longer  man ;  and  the  fyftem  of 
our  prefent  ftate  would  be  totally  fubverted.  Add 
another  reafon :  Such  a  conviftion  of  future  rc- 
ward«  and  puniihments  as  to  overcome  every  in- 
Ordinate  defire,  would  reduce  us  to  the  condition 
of  a  traveller  in  a  paltry  inn,  having  no  wi(h  bat 
for  day-light  to  profecute  his  journey.  For  that 
very  reafon,  it  appears  evidently  the  plan  of  Pro- 
Tidence,  that  we  fliould  have  but  an  obfcure 
glimpfe  of  futurity.  AlS  the  fame  plan  of  ProvU 
dence  is  vifible  in  all,  I  conclude  with  afiurance, 
that  a  certain  degree  of  obfcurity,  weighs  nothing 

againft 
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agaioft  the  fenfe  of  Dtitj^  more  than  agatnft  the 
jnoral  fenfe,  or  againft  a  future  ftat^  of  rewards 
and  punifliments.  Whether  all  men  might  not 
have  been  made  angeh,  and  whether  more  happi- 
nefs  might  not  have  refulted  from  a  different  fyf« 
tem,  lie  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  knowledge. 
From  what  is  known  of  the  condad  of  Providence, 
we  have  reafon  to  prefume,  tbat  our  prefent  ftate 
is  the  refult  of  wifdom  and  benevolence«  So  much 
we  know  with  certainty,  that  the  fenfe  we  have 
of  Deity  and  of  moral  duty,  correfpond  accu* 
rately  to  the  nature  of  man  as  an  imperfed  be- 
ing ;  and  that  thefe  feufes,  were  they  abfolutely 
perfed,  would  convert  him  into  a  very  different 
being. 

A  dodlrine  efpoufed  by.  fj^veral  writers  ancient 
and  modern»  pretends  to  compofe  the  world  with- 
out  a  Deity;  that  the  world,  compofed  of  ani- 
mals,  vegetables,  and  brüte  matter,  is  felf-exiftent 
and  eternal ;  and  that  all  events  happen  by  a  ne- 
ceflary  chain  of  caufea  and  effeds.  It  will  occur 
even  at  firft  view,  that  this  theory  is  at  leaft  im«> 
probable  :  can  any  fuppofition  be  more  improbable 
than  that  the  great  work  of  planning  and  execu- 
ting this  univerfe»  beautiful  in  all  its  parts,  and 
bound  together  by  the  moft  perfedl  laws,  fhould 
be  a  blind  work,  performed  without  intelligence 
or  contrivance  ?  It  would  therefore  be  a  fufficient 
anfwer  to  obferve,  that  this  dodrine,  though  high« 
ly  improbable,  is  however  given  to  the  public,  like 
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a  %>tmdHng,  irhhout  coSrer  t)r  fiipport.  But  af. 
fitinatiiely  I  nrge,  that  it  is  funüämcfitailly  over- 
torned  by  thc  knowledge  wc  dcrive  of  Dcity  fröm 
our  own  nature :  if  a  Dcity  ^xift,  felf-exillence 
muft  be  bis  pecüliar  attribote ; '  and  we  t:annot  he- 
fitate  in  rejeding  the  ftrppofition  of  a  fdf-exiftent 
World,  when  it  is  fo  natural  to  foppofe  tfaat  the 
wbole  is  the  Operation  of  a  felf-exiftent  Being, 
whofe  power  and  wiixlom  are  adequate  to  that  great 
teork.  1  ^ddy  that'this  rational 'doflrine  iseoüi- 
nently  fupported  from  contemplating  the  endlefs 
number  of  wife  and  benevolent  eSeds,  difplayed 
cvery  wbere  on  the  face  of  this  globe ;  which  af* 
ford  Gomplete  evidence  of  a  wi(e  and  benevolent 
caufe.  As  thefe  eflfeds  are  far  above  the  power  of 
man,  we  neceflarily  afcribe  them  to  a  fuperior  Be- 
ing,  or  in  other  words  to  the  Deity*. 

Some  philofophers  there  are,  not  indeed  fo  hard- 
ened  in  fcepticifoi  as  to  deny  the  exiftenceofa 
Deity:  They  acknowlcdge  a  felf-e5s:iftent  Being; 
and  feem  willing  to  beftow  on  that  Being  power^ 
wifdom,  and  every  other  perfedlion.  But  then 
they  maintain,  that  the  world,  or  matter  at  leaft» 
muft  alfo  be  felf-exiftent.  Their  argument  is, 
that  ex  nibilo  nihil ßt,  that  it  is  inconfiftent  for  any 
thing  to  be  made  out  of  nothing,  out  of  a  nonens. 
To  confider  nothing  or  a  nonens  as  a  material  or 
fubftance  out  of  which  things  cän  be  formed,  like 
a  flatue  out  of  ftone  or  a  fword  out  of  iron,  is  I  ac« 

knowledge 
*  Firft  Iketch  of  this  third  book;  feft.  i. 
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Jkoowlcdge  a  grofa  abfurdity.    fiut  I  p^veetve  no 
^bfurdity  ni3r  inconfiftence  in:  fuppofii^  that  inMt- 
ter    was  brougbt   into   exiftence  by.  Almighty 
power ;  and  the.  populär  exjffoffion»  that  God  madfc 
the  World  out  of,  Aothing, ;  has  no  oiibe^  meantfig; 
It  is  true,  that  io  the  opecations  of  men-  aotbing 
'  can  be  produoed  but  from  antecodent  inaterials  ; 
and  fo  accaftomed  are  we  to  fuch  opcf ations,  as 
not  readily  to  cooceive  how  a  thing  can  be  brought 
into  e&iftence  witbocut  antecedent  materiHs,  or 
jnade  out  of  nothing,  as  coounonly  ^xptefled«    Büt 
will  any  man  in  fober  fenfe  venture  to  fet  bounds  tö 
Almighty  power,  where  he  cannot  point  Qut  a  clear 
inconfiftence  ?  It  is  indee4  difficult  to  conceive  a 
thiog  fo  re^note  from  common  apprehcnfion ;  bat 
is  there  lefs  difficulty  in  conceiviog  matter  to 
exift  witbout  a  caufe,  and  to  be  entitled  to  the 
awful  appellation  of  felf-exiftent,  like  the  Lord  of 
the  Univerfe,  to  whom  a  more  exalted  appellation 
cannot  be  given  ?  Now,  if  it  be  withtn  the  utmoft 
verjge  of  polfibility  for  matter  to  have  been  crea- 
ted,  I  conclude  with  the  higheft  probability,  that 
it  owes  ks  exiftence  to  Almighty  power.    The 
neceffity  of  one  felf-exiftent  being  is  intuitively 
certain ;  bat  I  perceiTe  lao  neceffity,  nor  indeed 
probability,  that  there  Ihould  be  more  than  one. 
Difficulties  about  the  creation  of  matter,  teilify  our 
ignorance;  but  to  argue  from  our  ignorance  that 
a  thing  cannot  be,  has  alwa'ys  been  held  very  weak 
Te^lfoning.    Our  faculties  are  adapted  to  our  pre- 

fent 
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fent  ftate,  and  perform  their  office  in  perfedlion^ 
But  to  complain  that  they  do  not  reach  the  origin 
of  things,  i€  no  lefs  abfurd  than  to  complaiti  that 
yre  cannot  afcend  Co  the  moon  in  order  to  be  ac- 
quainted  witb  its  inhabitants.  At  the  fame  time,  it 
18  a  comfortable  refle&ion,  that  the  queftion,  whe- 
ther  matter  was  created  or  no,  is  a  pure  fpecula- 
tlon,  and  that  either  iide  may  be  adopted  without 
impiety;  To  me  it  appears  more  iimple  and  more 
natural  to  hold  tt  to  be  a  werk  of  creation,  than  to 
be  felf-eziftent,  and  confequently  independent  of 
the  Almighty  either  to  create  or  to  annihilate.  I 
cheerfuUy  make  the  former  an  articltf  of  my  Creed  ; 
but  without  anathematifing  thofe  who  adopt  the 
latter.  I  would  however  have  it  underftood,  that  I 
limit  my  conceffion  to  matter  in  its  original  rüde 
ftate«  I  cannot  poifibly  carry  my  complaifance  fo 
far  as  to  comprehend  the  world  in  its*  prefent  per- 
fe^lion.  That  immenfe  .machine*  compofed  of 
parts  without  number  fo  artfuUy  combtned  as  to 
fulfil  the  intention  of  the  makef,  muß  be  the  pro- 
dudlion  of  a  great  being,  omnifcient  as  well  as  om- 
nipotent. To  allign  blind  fatality  as  the  caufe,  i$ 
an  infufierable  abfurdity, .  ^ 

Many  grofs  and  abfurd  conceptions  of  -  Deity 
that  have  prevailed  among  rüde  nations,  are  urged 
by  fome  writers  as  an  objedlion  againft  a  fenfe  of 
JDeity,  That  objedion  fliall  not  be  overlooked ; 
but  it  will  be  anfwer'ed  to  better  purpofe,  aftef 

thefe 


thefe  grofs  and  abfurd  conceptions  are  examined 
in  the  cbapter  immediately  foUowing. 

The  proof  of  a  Peity  from  the  innate  fenfe  here 
explained,  differs  materially  from  what  is  contain- 
ed  in  efiays  on  morality  and  natural  religion"*^. 
The  proof  there  given  is  fbunded  on  a  chain  of 
reafoning,  altogether  independent  on  the  innate 
fenfe  of  Deity.  fioth  equally  produce  conviAion ; 
but  as  fenfe  operates  intuitively  without  reafoning, 
the  fenfe  of  Deity  is  made  a  branch  of  human  na- 
ture,  in  order  to  enligbten  thofe  who  are  incapable 
of  a  long  chain  of  reafoning;  and  to  fuch,  who 
roake  the  bulk  of  mankindi  it  is  more  convincing, 
than  the  moft  perfpicuous  reafoning  to  a  phüofo« 
phen 


CHAP.    II. 
Pr^grefs  of  Opinions  witb  re/peH  to  Beity. 

T'HE  fenfe  of  Deity,  like  many  öther  delicate 
^  fenfes,  is  in  favages  fo  faint  and  obfcure  as 
eafily  to  be  biaffcd  from  truth.  Among  them,  the 
belief  of  many  fuperior  beings,  is  univerfal.  And 
two  caufes  join  to  produce  that  belief.     The  firft 
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is,  that  beiflg  accuftomed  tt>  a  plursditj  of  vifible 
obje&s,  men,  mountains,  trees»  cattle^  and  fuch 
like,  thßj  are  naturaUy  led  to  imagtne  a  like  plo* 
rality  ia  thinga  not  vifible  ;  and  from  that  flight 
bias»  flight  itodeed.but  natural,  is  partly  derived  the 
fyftem  of  Poljtheifm^  univerlal  among  favages. 
The  other  is,  that  favages  know  little  of  the  con« 
fiedion  between  caufes  and  effiefts,  and  ftill  leß  of 
the  Order  and  governmeot  öf  the  world :  every 
evaiit  that  is  npt  familiär,  appears  to  tbem  fingu-* 
Igr  and  extraordinary ;  and  if  fach  eyent  exceed 
human  power,  it  is  without  hefitation  afcribed  to 
a  fuperior  being.  But  as  it  occurs  not  to  a  fa« 
vage,  nor  to  any  perfi>n  who  is  not  a  philolbpher, 
that  the  many  various  events  exceeding  human 
power  and  feemingly  unconneded,  may  all  proceed 
from  the  fame  caufe ;  they  are  readily  afcribed  to 
d^iferent  beings.  Fliny  afcribes  Polytheifm  to  the 
confcioufnefs  jnen  have  of  their  imbecillity :  **  Our 
powers  are  confined  within  narrow  bounds  :  we 
do  not  readily  conceive  powers  in  the  Deity 
much  more  extenfive :  and  we  fupply  by  num- 
<*•  her  what  is  wanting  in  power  *."  Polytheifm, 
thus  founded,  is  the  firft  ftage  in  the  progrefs  of 
theology ;,  for  it  is  embraced  by  the  rudeft  favages, 
who  have  neitber  capacity  nor  inclination  to  pierce 
deeper  into  the.  nature  of  things.  . 

This 

«  -*  Plurality  of  heads  or  of  hands  in  one  idol,  is  fometimes 
made  to  fupply  plurality  of  di£Ferent  idols.  Hence  amopg  &• 
Tages  the  grotefque  figure  of  fome  of  their  idols. 
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ftage  18  diflingaühable  from  others,  by  a. 
belief  that  all  fuperior  beings  are  nialevolent« 
Man,  by  nature  weak  and  helplefs,  is  prone.  to 
fear,  dreading  every  new  objeä  and  every  un- 
ufual  event..  Sayages,  having  no  protection  »gainft 
ftorms»  tempefts»  nor  other  external  adcidents,  and 
having  no  pleafures  bat  in  gratifying  hunger, 
thirft,  and  animal  love ;  bare  much  to  fear,  and' 
little  to  hope«  In  that  difconiblate  condition,  they 
Attribute  the  bulk  of  their  diftrefles  to  invifible 
beings,  who  in  their  opinion  muft  be  malevolent* 
This  feems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  days  of  Solon ;  as  appears^  in  a  converfiitioa 
between  him.  aiid  Croefua  King  of  Lydia,  mention- 
ed  by  Herodotus :  in  the  firft  book  of  bis  hiftory, 
*^  Croefus,  faid  Solon,  you.  aflc  ine  about  huoiaa 
''  affairs ;  and  I  anfwer  as  one  who  thinks,  that 
''  all  the  gods  are  envious  and  difturbers  of  man- 
"  kind.'^  The  negroes  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea, 
dread  their  deities  as  tyrants  and opprefibrs :  ha« 
?ing  no  conception  of  a  good  d^ity,  th^y  attribute 
the  few  bleffings  they  receive,  to  the  foil,  to  thö 
rivers,  to  the  trees^  and  to  the  plants»  The  Li« 
thnanians  continued  Pagans  down  to  the  fonrteentb 
Century  ;  and  worfliipped  in  gloomy  woods^  where 
their  deities  were  held  to  refide.  Their  worlhip 
probably  was  prompted  by  fear,  which  is  allied  to 
gloominefs.  The  people  of  Kamikatka  acknow« 
ledge  to  this  day  many  malevolent  deities,  having 
little  or  no  notion  of  a  good  deity.    They  believe 

the 
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the  air,  the  water,  the  moontainä,  and  the  woods, 
to  be  inhabited  by  malevolent  fpirits,  whom  they* 
fear  and  worfhip«  The  favages  of  Guiana  afcribe 
to  the  devil  even  their  moft  common  difeafes :  nor 
do  they  ever  think  of  another  remedy,  but  to  ap- 
ply  to  a  forcerer  to  drive  him  away*  Such  ne- 
groes  as  believe  in  the  devil,  paint  bis  Images 
white.  Befide  the  Efquimaux,  there  are  many 
tribes  in  the  extenfive  country  of  Labrador,  who 
believe  the  Deity  to  be  jnalevolent,  and  worlhip* 
him  out  of  fear.  When  they  eat,  they  throw  a 
piece  of  flefh  into  the  fire  as  an  oSering  to  him  ; 
and  when  they  go  to  fea  in  a  cianoe,  they  throw 
(bmething  on  the  (bore  to  runder  him  propitioas. 
Sometimes,  in  a  capricious  fit,  they  go  out  witlr 
guns.and  hatchets  to  kill  him ;  and  oa  their  retura 
boaft  that  they  have  done  fo« 

Convidion  of  fuperior  beings,  who,  like  men, 
are  of  a  mixed  nature,  fometimcs  doing  good,  fome- 
times  mifchief,  conftitutes  the  fecond  ftage.  This 
came  to  be  the  fy ftcm  of  tbeology  in  Greece.  The 
introdudion  of  writing  among  the  Greeks,  while 
they  were  little  better  than  favages,  produced  a 
Compound  of  charader  and  manners,  that  has  not 
a  parallel  in  any  other  nation.  They  were  acute 
in  fcie^nce,  ikilful  in  fine  arts,  extreroely  deficient 
in  morals,  grofs  beyond  conception  in  tbeology» 
and  fupcrftitious  to  a  degree  of  foUy ;  a  ftrange 
jumble  of  exquifite  fenfe  and  abfurd  nonfenfe. 
They  held.  their  gods  to  refemble  men  in  their  ex* 

ternal 
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ternal  figurei  and  to  be  corporMiL  In  the  2ift 
book  of  the  Iliad,  Minerva  with  a  huge  ftone  beaM 
Mars  to  the  groand^  whdfe  mpnftroud  bddjr  cover- 
ed  fcren  broad  acres.  Ad  cptpöreal  beirigs,  they 
were  fappofed  to  irequire  the  riöuriAiment  of  meät^ 
drink,  and  fleep.  Hoitier  mentions  möre  thari  once 
the  inviting  of  gods  to  4  feaft :  and  Paüfanias  re- 
ports^  that  iii  the  tempile  of  fiacchui^  at  Athens, 
there  wcte  figüres  of  clay,  reptefenting  a  feaft 
giveri  hy  Amphydlon  to  Bacchus  and  othet  dei- 
ties.  The  inhabitänts  of  the  iäand  Java  are  not 
fo  grofs  in  their  conccptiotis,  as  to  think  that  the , 
gods  eat  the  oflferings  prefented  to  them  \  but  it 
is  their  opinion,  that  a  deity  brings  his  mouth 
near  the  oSering»  fücks  öut  all  its  favour»  and 
leäves  it  taftelef^  lik^  water*.  The  Grecian  gods, 
as  defcribed  by  Homer,  drefs,  bathe,  and  ailoitit, 
like  mortäls.  Venus^  after  being  deteded  by  her 
hulband  in  the  eitibraces  t)f  Mars,  retires  to  Pa-^ 

phQSi 

Where  tcf  the  pbifr^T  ;an  hunÄ-^d  altärs  rifej 
Ai^d  breathing  odours  fcent  the  balfny  (kies  ; 
Conceäl'd  flie  bathe$  in  confecrated  bow'rs, 
The  Graces  unguents  (hed,  ambrofial  fltow'rsi 
Ünguents  that  chariri  the  gods !     She  laft  afluniei 
Her  wond'rous  robes ; .  and  fuU  tbe  gpddiefs  blopips. 

ODYSSSTj    Boojt  Till« 

«  AU  Greek  writers»  änd  xhoCü  in  their  heighbourhood, 
'  form  the  world  ottt  of  a  chaos.    They  had  yto  fuch  exglted 
notton  of  a  ^eity  as  to  beliebe,  that  he  couid  make  the  World 
oüt  of  nothitig. 

Vol.  iii.  S  Juno^s 
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Juno^s  drefs  is  moft  poetically  defcribed,  Iliad, 

Book  XIV,     It  was  alfo  univerfally  believed,  that 

the  gods  were  fond  of  wotnen,  and  had  many 

children  by  them.     The  ancient  Germans  thought 

more  fenfibly,  that  the  gods  were  too  high  to  re- 

femble  men  in  any  degree,  orto  be  confined  with- 

in  the  walls  of  a  temple,     The  Greeks  feem  to 

have  thought,  that  the  gods  did  not  much  exceed 

themfelves  in  knowledge.     When  Agefilaus  jour- 

neyed  with  his  private  retinue,  he  ufually  lodged 

in  a  tetnple  ;  making  the  gods  witnefTes,  fays  Plu- 

tarch,  of  his  moft  fecret  a£tion$.      The  Greeks 

thought,  that  a  god,  like  a  man,  might  know  what 

paiTed  wilhin  his  own  houfe ;  without  knowing 

any  thing  paffing  at  a  diftance,     '*  If  it  be  true/* 

fays  Ariftotle,  (Rhetoric,  Book  ii.)  "  that  even  the 

'*  gods  do  not  know  every  thing,  there  is  little 

"  reafon  to  expedt  great  knowledge  among  men." 

Agamemnon  in  Efchylus,  putting  off  his  travelling 

habit,  and  dreffing  himfelf  in  fplendid  purple,  is 

afraid  of  being  feen  and  envied  by  fome  jealous 

god.     Wc  learn  from  Seneca,  that  people  ftrove 

for  the  feat  next  to  the  image  of  the  deity,  that 

their  prayers  might  be  the  better  heard,     But 

what  we  have  chiefly  to  remark  upon  this  head^ 

is,  that  the  Grecian  gods  were,  like  men,  held  ca* 

pable  of  doing  both  good  and  ilK     Jupiter,  their 

higheft  deity,  was  a  raviüier  of  women,  and  a  no^' 

torious  adulterer.    In  the  fecond  book  of  the  Iliad, 

he  fends  a  lying  dream  to  deceive  Agamemnon. 

Mar& 
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Mars  feduces  Venus  by  bribes  to  commit  adulte- 
ry  *.  In  the  Rhefus  of  Euripides,  Minerva,  dif- 
guifed  iike  Venus,  deceives  Paris  by  a  grofs  lie. 
The  ground-work  of  the  tragedy  of  Xuthus  is  a 
lying  Oracle,  declaring  Ion,  fon  of  Apollo  and  Creu- 
fa,  to  be-the  fon  of  Xuthus.  Oreftes  in  Euripides, 
having  flain'  his  mother  Clytemneftra,  excufcs 
bimfelf  as  having  been  niifled  by  Apollo  to  com- 
mit the  crime.  "  Ah  !'*  fays  he,  "  had  I  confult- 
"  ed  the  ghoft  of  my  fathcr,  he  would  have  dif- 
"  fuaded  mc  from  a  crime  that  has  proved  my 
'*  ruin,  without  doing  him  any  good."  He  con- 
cludes  with  obferving,  that  having  adted  by  ApoU 
lo^s  command,  Apollo  is  the  only  criminal.  In  a 
tragedy  of  Sophocles,  Minerva  makes  no  diflScul- 
ty  to  cheat  Ajax,  promifing  to  be  his  friend,  while 
underhand  (he  is  ferving  Ulyffcs,  his  bitter  ene- 
my.  ,  Mercury,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  his 
fon  Myrtilus,  entails  curfes  on  Pelops  the  mur- 
derer,  and  on  all  his  race  f.  In  general,  the  gods, 
cvery  where  in  Greek  tragedies,  are  partial,  unjuft, 
tyrannical  and  revengeful.  The  Greeks  accord- 
ingly  have  no  referve  in  abufing  their  gods.  In 
the  tragedy  of  Prometheus,  Jupiter,  withou-t  the 
leaft  ceremony,   is  accufed  of  being  an.ufurper. 

S  2  Efchylus 


•  Odyffejr,  Book  vin. 


I 


+  The  Englifh  tranflator  of  that  tragedy,  obfervcs  it  to  be 
remar kable  in  the  Grecian  creed,  that  the  gods  punifh  tiot 
only  the  perfons  guihy;  but  thcn"  inaocent  pofterhy.    > 


4t 
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Efchylus  prodaims  publidj  on  tbe  ftage»  thM  Ju- 
piter, a  jealous,  cruel,  and  implacable  tyrant,  had 
oTcrturned  every  thing  in  hcaren :  and  that  the 
other  gods  were  reduced  to  be  bis  flaves.    In  the 
Iliady  Book  xiii.,  Menelaus  addrefles  Jupiter  in  the 
foUowing  words :  **  O  Father  Jovc  1  in  wifdom, 
"  they  fay,  thou  excelleft  both  mcn  and  gods.  Yct 
*'  all  thefe  ills  proceed  from  thee ;  for  the  wicked 
"  thou  doli  aid  in  war.     Thou  art  a  friend  to  the 
Trojans,  whofe  fouls  dellght  in  Force,  who  are 
ncver  gluttcd  with  blood.'*     The  gods  were 
often  treated  with  a  fort  of  contemptüous  famili- 
arity,  and  iemployed  in  very  low  offices.    Nothing 
is  more  common,  than  to  introduce  them  as  aäors 
in  Greek  tragedies ;  frequenüy  for  trivial  purpo<» 
fes :  Apollo  coHies  upon  the  ftage  moft  courteouf- 
lyto  acqüaint  the  audience  with  the  fubjeS  of 
the  play.    Why  is  this  not  urged  by  our  critics, 
as  claffical  aüthority  againft  the  rule  of  Horace^ 
Nee  deus  interßt  niß  dignus  vindice  nodus  *.  Homer 
makes  very  ufeful  fervants  of  bis  gods.    Minerva 
in  particular,  is  a  faithful  attendant  upon  Ulyfles. 
She  ads  the  herald,  and  calls  the  chiefs  to  Coun- 
cil f.    She  marks  the  place  wbere  a  great  (tone 
feil  that  was  thrown  by   Ulyfles  J.    She  afiifts 

Ulyfles 

*  Nor  kt  z  god  In  perfoB  ftand  difpbty'd« 
Unlefs  the  labouring  plot  defenre  bis  aid. 

Fl.ANCK9. 

t  Odyfley,  Book  vzxx.  %  Book  vii»;. 
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Ulyfles  to  hide  his  treafure  in  a  CETe^,  and  helps 
him  to  wreftle  with  the  beggar  f.  Ulyfles  being 
toll  wtth  cares  in  bed,  (he  defcends  from  heavcn 
to  make  him  fall  afleep  |.  This  lad  might  polfibly 
be  fqueezed  into  an  allegory,  if  Minerva  were  not 
frequently  introduced  where  there  is  no  place  fpr 
an  alliegory,  Japit^sr,  Book  xvii.  of  the  Uiad,  is 
introduced  comforting  the  fteeds  of  Achilles  for 
the  death  of  Patroclus*  Creufa  keeps  it  a  profound 
fecret  from  her  huiband,  that  (he  had  a  child  by 
Apollo«  It  was  held  as  little  honourable  in  Greece 
to  commit  fornication  with  a  god  as  with  a  man« 
It  appears  from  Cicero  {,  that  when  Greek  philo* 
fophers  began  to  reafon  about  the  deity,  their  no*> 
tions  were  wonderfuUy  crude.  One  of  the  hard-^ 
cft  raorfcls  to  digeft  in  Plato^s  philofophy,  was  a 
dodlrine,  That  God  is  incorporeal ;  which  by  many 
was  thought  abfurd»  for  that^  without  a  body,  he 
cöuld  not  have  ienjTes»  nor  prudence»  nor  pleafure» 
The  religious  creed  of  the  Romans  feems  to  have 
been  little  lefs  impure  than  that  of  the  Greeks, 
%t  was  a  cereinony  of  theirs,  in  belieging  a  töwn, 
to  evocate  the  tutelar  deity,  and  to  terapt  him  by 
a  reward  to  betray  his  friends  and  votaries.  In 
that  ceremony,  the  name  of  the  tutelar  deity 
was  thought  of  importance  ;  and  for  that  reaibn, 
the  tutelar  deity  of  Rome  was  a  profound  fe- 

S  3  cret. 

•  Odj£ej,  Book  xiiu  f  Book  xviiu 

t  Book  XX*  f  Lib.  u  De  natura  deomm. 
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cret  *.     Appian  of  Alexandria,  in  his  book  of  the 
Farthian  war^  reports,  that  Anthony,  reduced  to 

exiremity 

♦  The  form  of  the  evocatto  foUows.    "  Tuo  du6tu^  inquit» 
"  Pythic  Apollo,  tuoque  numine  infllndlus,   pergo  ad  dclen- 
**  dam  urbem  Veios  :  dbique  hinc  decimam  partem  przdas 
••  voveo.  -  Te  fimal»  Juno  Regina,  quae  nunc  V«ios  colis,  prc- 
^*  cor»  nt  nos  vi^ores  in  noftram  tuamque  mox  futuram  ur- 
**,  bem  fequare :  ubi  te,  dignum  axnplitudine  tua,  templum 
"  accipiat."   Titus  Livius,  Hb.  5.  eap,  21.— —  [/«  Engltß  tbus  : 
"  Under  thy  guidance  and  divine  infpiration,  O  Pythian  Ar 
•*  pollo,  I  march  to  the  definidion  of  Veü;  and  to  thy  fhrine 
«*  I  devote  a  tenth  of  the  plünder.     Imperial  Juno,  guardian 
*•  of  Veü,  deign  to  profper  our  yiftorious  arms,  and  a  temple 
^  ihall  be  ere^ed  to  thy  honour,  fuitable  to  the  greatnefs  and 
*'  majefty  of  thy  name."]  — — But  it   appears  from  Macro- 
)>tusy  ^at  they  ufed  a  form  of  evocation  even  when  the  nam^ 
of  the  tutelar  deity  was  unknown  to  them.     "  Si  deus,  fi  dea 
eft,  cui  populus  civitafque  Carthaginienfis  eft  in  tutela,  te- 
*•  que  maxime  ille  qui  urbis  hujus  populique  tutelam  reci- 
^*  pifti,  precor,  venerorqüe,  veniamque  a  vobis  peto,  ut  vos 
^^  populum  civitatemque  Carthaginienfem  deferatis,  loca,  tem- 
^*  pla,  facra,  urbemque  eorum  relinquiatis,  abfque  his  abeati^;, 
*f  eique  populo,  civitati(|ae  metum,  formidinem,  obliyionem, 
<*  injiciatis^  proditique  Romam  ad  ine  meofque  veniatis,  nof- 
^  traque  vobis  loca,  templa,  f^cra,  urbs,  acceptior  probatior« 
^*  que  fit,  mihique  populoque  Romano  militibnfque  meis  pra- 
**  positi  iitiSy  ut  fciamus  intelligamufque,     Si  ita  feceritis.  yo- 
**  veo  vobis   templa  ludofque   faÄurum,"     Saturna/.   üb*  3. 
caf^  9. — -^[/«  Engliß  tbus*     '•  That  divinity,  whether  god  or 
f<  goddefs,  who  is  the  guardian  of  the  flate  of  Carthage, 
"  that  divinity  I  invoke,  I  pray  and  fupplicate,  that  he  will 
«<  defert  that  perfidious  pqople-     Honour  not  with  thy  pre- 

"  fence 


<" 
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extremity  by  thc  Parthians,  lifted.  up  bis  cyes  to 
heaven,  and  befought  the  gods,  that  if  any  of  them 
were  jealous  of  bis  former  bappinefs,  tbcy  would 
pour  their  vengeance  upon  bis  bead  alone,  and 
fuffer  bis  array  to  efcape.  The  ftory  of  Paris  and 
the  three  goddefles  gives  no  favourable  impreffion, 
either  of  tbe  morals  or  religion  of  the  Romans* 
Juno,  and  her  two  fifter-deities  fubmit  tbeir  dif- 
putc  about  beauty  to  tbe  fliepherd  Paris,  wbo 
confcientioufly  pronounces  in  favour  of  Venus. 
But 


mamt  alta  mente  repoßum 


^Judicium  Ptxridis^  fpretaque  injuria  formcc. 

Juno,  not  fatisiied  witb  wreaking  her  malice  againfl 
the  boneft  (hepberd,  declares  war  againfl  bis  wbole 
nation.  Not  even  £neas,  thougb  a  fugitive  in  fo- 
reign  lands,  efcapes  her  fury.  Their  great  god 
Jupiter  is  introduced  on  the  (läge  by  Plautus,  to 
deceive  Alcmena,  and  to  lie  witb  her  in  the  fhape 
of  her  hufband.  Nay,  it  was  tbe  opinion  of  the 
Romans,  that  this  play  made  much  for  the  bonour 

S  4  of 

"  fence  their  temples,  their  ceremonies,  nor  thcir  city ;  aban- 
<<  don  them  to  all  their  fearis,  leave  them  to  infamy  and  ob« 
*'  livion.  Fly  hence  to  Rome,  wbere,  in  my  country,  and 
*'  among  my  feUow-citizensi  ^thou  (halt  have  nobler  temples, 
*<  and  more  acceptable  facrifices ;  thou  fbalt  be  the  tutdar 
'*  deity  of  this  army,  and  of  the  Roman  ftate.  On  this  con- 
^*  dition,  I  here  vow  to  ereft  temples  an4  inftitute  games  to 
^'  thine  honour.*'^  *- 


6f  ttfj^ftj^;  för  Tti  tiim»  6f  Aätidnai  trdubles  Md 
C^itn\ü6i,  it  T^as  cön^iVidtily  aß^^d  to  ftf>pett(e  hi$ 
ättge^  ;Jä4  pi^gtiatfrt  ififtafrefe  of  thö  gi*öf$  coft^p-» 
l^ibtis'öf  that  \9^vlikt  peöple  in  morality,  M  wfcllite 
Itt  rel?i^iört. 

A  ätVi^öti  of  iriviflble  belng$  ihtö  benerokht 
and  fhalcv^ölcnt,  without  afiy  öiixture  of   theff 
qualitiSs,  ftiakes  the  thitd  "ftjigfe.    The  talepts  atld 
feeliqgfe  of  rtien,  refine  gradually  nndtt  good  go* 
vemme;lt :    ft)cial  amufements  begin  to  make  a 
figure :  benevolence  is  highly  regarded ;  and  fom<^ 
inen  are  found  withoi^t  gs^lL     Haviqg  thus  ac* 
quired  a  nption  qf  pure  benevolence,  and  finding 
}t  exemplified  in  fome  en^Inent  perfpns,  \t  was  aa 
cafy  ftep  in  the  progtefs  of  theolqgiöal  ö{>4niöns, 
to  beftow  the  fame  charailler  u^on  fome  fii{>eriof 
being$.     This  led  tqen  to  ^^ftinguifh  their  god^ 
into  twq  kin4§,  eflentially  different,  one  ehtircly 
benevolent,  anotber  entitely  tüsUevoltat ;  and  the 
difference  between  good  and  ill,  whicU  are  dia* 
metric^Uy  oppofite,  favoured  that  diftindiqo*  For- 
tunate  eyents  out  qf  the  cqmiQon  coHrfc  qf  na- 
ture,   were    accordingly  afcribed    tq    benevolent 
deities;  and  unfortunate  events  of  ths^t  kind  to 
malevolent.    In  the  time  of  Pliny  the  eider.  ma- 
levolent  deities  wer^  wqtlhipped  $t  Rome.    He 
tüentions  1  ti^mplb  dedicated  to  Büä  F^rtune^  ano- 
ther  to  the  difeafe  termed  a  Fever.    The  Laccr 
demohians  worlliipped  Deaib  and  Fear ;  and  the 
pcoplc  of  Cadi^  Poverty  and  Old  Agc  i  in  order  to 

deprecate 


4eprecate  their  wrath.     Such  gods  were  by  the 
Romans  tcrited  ji^errunci^  as  putting  away  evU« 

CotiyiQion  of  one  fapreme  beneVolent  Deity, 
imd  cf   inferior  deities,  fome  benevolent»  fome 
Aalevdlent,  ts  die  fourth  ftage.    Such  convi&ion, 
whioh  gaiils   ground  in  proportion  at  maraUty 
ripens,  arifes  from  a  remarkable  diSerence  be- 
teten gratitudc  and  fear.    Willing  to  ihow  my 
gratitttde  for  fome  kindnefs  proceediog  from  an 
unkno wn  hand,  feveral  perfons  occur  to  my  con- 
^eäiures ;  but  I  always  fix  at  laft  upon  one  per- 
fem  as  the  moft  likely*    Fear  is  of  an  oppofite  na« 
iure:  it  expands  itfelf  upon  every  fufpicioas  per« 
ibtt,  and  blackenft  tbem  all.    Thus,  upon  provi* 
(dential  good  fortune  abore  the  power  of  man,  we 
-naturally  reft  upon  one  benevolent  Deity  as  the 
piufe ;  and  to  him  we  confine  our  gratitude  and 
yeneration.    When,  on  the  other  band,  we  are 
ßruck  with  an  uncommon  calamity»  every  thing 
that  polfibly  may  be   the   canfe    raifes    terror. 
Hence  the  pröpenfity  in  favages  to  multiply  ob* 
jeds  of  fear ;  but  to  confine  their  gratitude  and 
Generation  to  a  fingle  objeä.    Gratitude  and  ve« 
neration,  at  the  fame  time,  jire  of  fuch  a  nature» 
as  to  raife  a  high  opinion  of  the  perfon  who  is 
their  objeä;   and  when  a  fingle  invifible  being 
H  underftood  to  pour  out  blefiing^  with  a  liberal 
]|änd>  good  men>  inflamed  with  gratitude,  put  no 
boundd  to  the  pöwet  fand  benevolen(>e  of  that  be* 
ing.     And  thus  one  fupreme  benevolent  Deity 

comes 
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comes  to  be  recognized  among  the  more  en« 
lightened  favages.  With  refpe£):  to  malevolent 
deitieSy  as  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  numerous,  and 
as  there  is  no  natural  impulfe  for  elevating  one 
above  another ;  they  are  all  of  them  held  to  be 
of  an  inferior  rank,  fubordinate  to  the  fupreme 
Deity, 

Ünity  in  the  fupreme  Being  hath,  among  phi- 

'  loföphersy  a  more  folid  foundation,  namely,  unity 

of  defign  and  of  order  in  the  cfeation  and  go- 

-  vernment  of  this  world  *.     At  the  farae  time,  the 

paffion  of  gratitude,  which.  leads  jeven  favages  to 

'the  attribute  of  unity  in  the  fupreme  Being,  prc- 

-pves  the  mind  for  reliftiing  the  proof  of  that 

unity,  fdunded  on  the  unity  of  bis  works. 

The  belief  of  one  fupreme  benevolent  Deity, 
and  of  fubordinate  deities  benevolent  and  malevo- 
lent, is  and  has  been :  more.  univerfal  than  any 
other  religious  creed.     I  confine  my fblf  to  a  fcw 
^.inftanccs;  for  a  complete  enumeratibn  wpuld  be 
-  endlefs.      The  different  ^'favage  tribes  in  Butch 
r  Guiana,  agree  pretty  much   in  their  articles  bf 

faith. 

*  AU  tbings  in  the  univerfe  are  evidently  of  apiece.  Every 
thing  is  adjufted  to  every  thing  ;  one  defign  prevails  throügh 
the  Vhole  :  and  this  uniformity  leads  the  mind  to  acknow. 
ledge  one  author ;  becaufe  the  conception  of  difierent  authors 
withoutdiftinäion  of  attributes  or  Operations,  ferves  onlyto 
.  perplex  the  Imagination,  without  beftowing  any  fatisfadion  on 
.  the  underftanding«  Natural  Ifjftory  ojf  ReCgion,  hy  Daifnd 
Hume^  E/quire» 
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faith.     They  hold  the  exiftence  of  one  fupreme 
Deity,  whofe  chief  attribute  is  benevolence  j  and. 
to   him   they  afcribe  every  good  that  happens. 
But  as  it  is  againil  his  nature  to  do  ill,  they  be« 
Heve  in  fubordinate  malevolent  beings,  like  our 
devil,   who  occafion  thunder,   hurricaneSy  earth- 
quakesy  and  who  are  the  authors  of  death,  diC- 
eafes,  and  of  every  misfortune.      To  thefe  devils, 
termed  in  their  language  JTowaboos,  they  dired 
every  fupplication,   in  order  to  avert  their  ma- 
levolence;    while  the  fupreme  Deity  is  entirely 
negleöed :    fo  much  more  powerful  among  fa va- 
ges, is  fear  than  gratitude.     The  North  Ameri- 
can favages  have  all  of  them  a  notion  of  a  fupreme 
Deity,  creator  and  governor  of  the  world ;  and  of 
inferior  deities,  fome  good,  fome  ill.     Thefe  are 
fuppofed  to  have  bodies,  and  to  live  much  as  men* 
do,  but  without  being  fubjeäed  to  any  ciiftrefs» 
The  fame  creed  prevails  among  the  ncgroes  of 
Benin    and   Congo,   among  the   people   of   New 
Zeland,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Java,  of  Ma«p 
dagafcar,  of  the  Molucca  iflands,  and  of  the  Gay 
ribbee  iflaiids.      The  Chingulefe,   a  tribe  in  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon,  acknowlege  one  God  creato»  of 
the  univerfe,  with  fubordinate  deities  who  aft  as 
his  deputies :    agriculture  is  the  peculiar  province 
of  one,  navigation  of  another.     The  creed  of  the 
Tonquinefe  is  nearly  the  fame.     The  inhabitants 
of  Otaheit^,  termed  Kin^  George* s  Ißandy  believe 
jn  one  fupreme  Peity ;    and  in  inferior  deities 

without 
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without  cnd,  who  preiide  ovcr  particular  parts  of 
thc  creation.    They  pay  no  adoration  to  thc  fu- 
preme  Deity,  thinking  him  too  far  elevated  above 
bis  crcatures  to  concem  himfelf  with  what  they 
do.     They  believe  the  ftars   to  be  children  of 
the  {xxn  and  moon,  and  an  eclipfe  to  be  the  time 
of  copnlation.  ,  Thc  Naudoweffies  are  the.  far- 
theft  remote  from  our  colonies  of  any  of  the  North 
Americans  whom  we  are  in  any  degree  acquaint* 
ed  with.    They  acknowledge  one  fupreme  Being 
or  giver  of  life,  to  whom  they  look  up  as  the 
fource  of  good,  and  from  whom  no  evil  can  pro- 
ceed.      They  acknowledge  alfo  a  bad  fpirit  of 
great  power,  by  whom  all  the  cvils  that  befaj 
mankind  are  infliftedt     To  him  they  pray  in  their 
diftrefies ;  begging  that  he  will  either  avert  their 
troubles  or  mitigate  thenj.      They  acknowledge 
befide  good  fpirits  of  an  inferior  degree,  who  in 
their    particular    departments  contribute  to  the 
happinefs  of  mortals,      But  they  feem  to  have  no 
notion  of  a  fpirit  divefted  of  matter.      They  be- 
lieve their  gods  to  be  of  the  human  form,  bqt  of 
a  nature  more  cxcellent  than  man.    They  believe 
in  a  futufe  ftate ;  and  that  their  employments  will 
be  fimilar  to  what  they  are  engaged  in  here,  hut 
without  labour  or  fatigue;   in  (hört,  that  they 
Ihall  live  for  evcr  in  regions  of  plenty,  and  enjoy 
in  vr  higher  degree  cvcry  gratification  they  delight 
in  here.    According  to  Amobius,  certain  Roman 
deities    prefided  over  the  various  Operations  of 

men. 
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men.  Venus  prefided  orer  carnal  eopulatioa; 
Puta  aflifted  at  pruning  trees;  and  Feta  in  re- 
quefting  benefits :  Ncmeftrinus  was  god  of  tht 
woodsi  Nodtitus  ripened  corn»  and  Terenfis  helped 
to  thrafli  it ;  Vibilta  aflifted  travellers :  orphans 
were  under  the  care  of  Orbona,  and  dying  per« 
fons,  of  Naenia ;  Ofiilago  hardened  tbe  bones  of 
infants;  and  Mellonia  proteded  bees»  and  b£* 
ftowed  fweetnefs  on  their  honey.  The  inhabi« 
tanCs  of  the  Illand  of  Formofa  recognize  two  fu* 
preme  deitks  in  Company ;  the  one  a  male,  god 
of  the  men,  the  cther  a  female,.  goddefs  of  the 
women.  The  bnlk  o£  their  inferior  deitles  are 
the  fouls  of  upright  men,  w^o  are  conftantly  do- 
ing  good,  and  tbe  fouls  of  wicked  men,  who  are 
conflantly  doing  ilL  The  inland  negroes  acknow- 
ledge  one"^  fupreme  Being,  creator  of  all  thiags ; 
attributing  to .  him  infinite  power,  infinite  know- 
ledge,  and  ubiquity.  They  believe  that  the  dead 
are  converted  into  fpirits,  termed  by  them  Jana* 
niniy  or  protedors,  being  ^pointed  to  guard  their 
parents  and  relations«  The  ancient  Goths  and 
feveral  other  northern  nations,  acknowledged  one 
fupreme  Being ;  and  at  the  fame  time  worfhipped 
three  fubordinatc  deittes;  Thor,  reputed  the  fame 
with  Jupiter ;  Oden,  or  Woden,  the  fame  with 
Mars ;  and  Friga,  the  fame  with  Venus  *.     So- 

crates 

*  **  Regnator  omuiom  Deua,  cetera  fiibje^a  atque  parentia  }'* 
Taekui  de  morihw  Gertiuuwrumf  r^.  39*  £/»  Engtiß  tbui :  *<  Oae 
**  God  the  ruler  of  all ;  the  red  inferior  and  fubordiz^te.''^ 


u 
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crates  taking  the  cup  of  poifon  from  the  exeöu* 
tioner,  held  it  up  toward  heaven,  and  pouring  out 
fome  of  it  as  an  oblation  to  the  fupreme  Deity» 
pronounced  the  following  prayer :  "  I  implore 
••  the  immortal  God  that  my  tranflation  hencc 

may  be  happy/'     Then  turning  to  Crito,  faid, 

OCrito!  I  owe  a  cock  to  Efculapius,  pay  it.*' 
From  this  iifcident  we  find  that  Socrates,  foaring 
above  his  countrymen,-  had  attained  to  the  belief 
of^a  fupreme  benevolent  Deity.  But  in  that  darfc 
age  of  religion,  fuch  purity  is  not  to  be  cxpeöed 
from  Socrates  himfelf,  as  to  have  rejedled  fub- 
Ordinate  deities,  even  of  the  mercenary  kind. 

Different  offices  being  afligned  to  the  gods,  as 
above  mentioned,  proper  names  foUowed  of  courfe. 
And  when  a  god  was  afcertained  by  a  name,  the 
bufy  mind  would  naturally  proceed  to  trace  his 
genealogy. 

As  unity  in  the  Deity  was  not  an  eftabliihed 
dodrine  in  the  countries  where  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion  was  firft  promulgated,  Chriftianity  could 
not  fail  to  prevail  ov^r  Paganifm ;  for  improve- 
ments  in  the  mental  faculties  lead  by  füre  fleps, 
though  flow,  to  one  God. 

The  fifth  ftage  is,  the  belief  of  one  fupreme  be- 
nevolent Deity,  as  in  that  immediately  foregoing, 
with  many  inferior  benevolent  deities,  and  one 
only  who  is  malevolent.  As  men  improve  in  na- 
tural knowledge  and  become  fkilful  in  tracing 
caufes  from  eflfefts,  they  find  much  lefs  malice  and 

ill- 
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» 

ill-dcfign  than  was  imagined :  hutnanity  at  laft 
prevails,  which  with  improved  knowledge  banifh 
the  fufpicion  of  ill-dcfign,  in  every  cafe  where  an 
event  can  be  explained  without  it.  In  a  word, 
a  fcttled  opinion  of  good  prevailing  in  the  world, 
produced  convi6tion  among  fome  nations,  lefs 
Ignorant  than  their  neighbours  and  lefs  brutal, 
that  there  is  but  one  malerolent  fubordinate  deity, 
and  good  fubordinate  deities  without  nnmben 
The  ancient  Perfians  acknowledged  two  principles ; 
one  all  good  and  all  powerful,  named  HormuZp 
and  by  the  Greeks  corruptly  Oromazes  ;  the  other 
cvil,  named  Abariman^  and  by  the  Greeks  ArU 
manes.  Some  authors  aflert,  that  the  Perfians 
held  thefe  two  principles  to  be  co-etemal ;  othcrs 
that  Oromazes  firft  fubfifted  alone,  that  he  created 
both  light  and  darknefs,  and  that  he  created  Ari- 
manes  out  of  darknefs.  That  the  latter  was  the 
opinion  of  the  ancient  Perfians,  appears  frooi  their 
Bible,  terraed  the  Sadder;  which  teaches,  That 
there  is  one  God  fupreme  over  all,  many  good 
angels,  and  but  one  evil  fpirit.  *  Plutarch  acquaints 
US,  that  Hormus  and  Ahariman,  ever  at  variance, 
formed  each  of  them  creatures  of  their  own  ftamp  j 
that  the  former  created  good  gfenii,  fuch  as  good- 
nefs,  truth,  wifdom,  juftice ;  and  that  th6  latter 
created  evil  genii,  fuch  as  infidelity,  falfehood, 
oppreflion,  theft.  This  fyftem  of  theology,  com- 
monly  termed  the  Manicbean  Syßem^  is  faid  to  be 
alfi)  the  religious  creed  of  Pegu,  with  the  foUow« 

ang 
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ing  additioD,  thtt  the  evil  principle  onl7  is  to  T>e 
worihippeds  which  is  abuadantly  probable,  as 
fear  is  a  pxedominaiit  paffian  in  barbaiians.  The 
people  of  Florida  beUeve  a  fupreme  benevolent 
Deitjr,  and  a  fubordinate  deity  that  is  malevolent  i 
nc^leding  the  former,  who,  they  fay,  does  no 
barm,  tfaey  bend  their  wtiole  atteatiod  to  foften 
the  latter,  who,  they  fay,  torments  them  day  axid 
night«  The  inbabitants  of  Dariea  acknowledge 
but  one  evil  fpirit,  of  whom  they  are  defperaCely 
afraid.  The  Hottentota,  imeotioned  by  fome  wri- 
ters  as  altogether  deftitute  of  religion«  are  om  tbe 
contrary  farther  advaaced  toward  its  j>urity,  thaa 
fome  of  their  neighbours,  Tjb^ir  cre^  is,  That 
there  is  a  fupreoie  Being,  iv;ho  i»  goodnefs  itfelf } 
of  whom  they  bave  no  ocp^ßoa  tp  ilaad  in  awe^ 
as  he  is  incapable  ^by  his  nature  to  hurt  them } 
that  there  is  alfo  a  malevolent  fpirit,  fubordinate^ 
to  the  former,  who  mnft  be  ferved  and  worihip* 
ped  in  order  to  avert  his  malice.  The  £picureari 
doärine  with  refpe£l  to  the  gods  in  generali  That 
being  ha^ppy  tin  themielves  they  extend  not  their 
providential  care  to  men,  difSsrs  not  widely  from 
what  the  Hottent«t  believes  with  refped;  to  the 
fupreme  Being.    • 

Having  traced  the  fenfe  of  deity,  from  its  dawn 
in  the  groifeft  favages  to  its  approaching  maturity 
among  enlightened  nations,  we  procoed  to  the  Igft 
{tage  of  the  progreia,  which  makes  the  true  fyf- 
tem  of  thcology  j  and  that  is,  conri^ion  of  a  fu- 
preme 
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preme  Being,  boundlefs  in  every  perfe€tion»  with* 
out  fubordinate  deitiesi  benevolent  de  malevolent. 
Savages  karn  earlyto  trace  the  chain  of  caufes 
andefFedls,  with  refped  to  ordinary  events  :  they 
know  that  fafting  produces  Hunger,  that  labour 
occaßons  wearinefs,  that  ftte  burns,  that  the  Tun 
and  rain  contribute  to  Vegetation.    But  when  they 
gQ  beyond  fuch  familiär  events,  they  lofe  fight  of 
caufe  and   efTeS; :    the   changes  of  weather,    of 
winds,  of  heat  and  cold,  imprefs  them  with  a  no- 
tion  of  Chance:    earthquakes,  hurficanes,  (iQrms 
of  thunder  and  lightning,   which  fill  t4iem  with 
terror,  are  afcribed  to  malignant  beings  of  greater 
power  than  man.     In  the  progrefs  of  knowledge 
ligbt  begins  to  break  in  upon  them :  they  difcover, 
that  fuch  phenomena,  however  tremendous,  come 
under  the  general  law  of  caufe  and  effed  ;  and 
that  there  is  no  ground  fpr  afcribing  them  to  ma- 
lignant fpirits.     At  the  fame  time,  our  more  re-. 
üned   fenfes   ripen  by  degrees  :    focial  aSedions 
come  to  prevail,  and  morality  makcs  a  deep  im- 
prelfioni     In  maturity  of  fenfe  and  underftandung, 
benevolence  appears  more  \  and  more  j  and  beau- 
tiful  final  caufes  are  difcovered  in  many  of  na- 
ture's  produdlions,   that    formerly  were  thought 
nfelefs,  or  perhaps  hurtful :    and  the  time  may 
come,  we  have  folid  ground  to  hope  that  it  will 
come,  when  doubts  and  difficulties  about  the  go- 
vernment  of    Providence,    will  all  of   them   be 
cleared  up ;  and  every -event  be  found  conducive 
Vol.  III  T  to 
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to  the  general  good.  Such  views  of  Providence 
banifh  malevolent  deities  ;  and  we  fettle  at  laft  in 
a  moft  cotnfortable  opinion  ;  either  that  there  are 
no  fuch  beings  ;  or  that,  if  they  exift  and  are  per- 
mitted  to  perpetrate  any  mifchief,  it  is  in  order  to 
produce  greater  good'*.  Thus,  through  a  long 
maxe  of  errors,  man  arrives  at  true  religon,  ac* 
knowlcdging  but  one  fieing,  fupreme  in  power, 
intelligence,  and  benevolence,  who  created  all 
other  beings,  to  whom  all  other  beings  are  fub- 
jedled,  and  who  diredls  every  event  to  anfwer  the 
beft  purpofes.     This  fyftem  is  true  theology  f. 

Having  gone  through  the  diSerent  flages  of 
religious  belief,  in  its  gradual  progrefs  toward 
truth  and  purity,  I  proceed  to  a  very  important 
article,  The  hiftory  of  tutelar  deities.  The  be- 
lief of  tutelar  deities  preceded  indeed  feveral  of 
the  ftages  mentioned,  witnefs  the  tute}ar  deities  of 
Greece  and  Rome  ;  but  as  it  is  not  connefted  with 
any  one  of  them  exglufive  of  the  reft,  the  clear- 
nefs  of  method  required  it  to  be  poftponed  to  all 
of  them.   This  belief,  founded  on  felfifhnefs,  made 

a 

*  The  Abyflinians  think  that  the  afcribing  to  the  deyil  the 
wicked  aäs  of  which  the  Portugueze  declare  him  to  be  guil- 
tj,  is  falling  into  the  error  of  the  Manichees,  who  admit  twa 
principles,  one  good^  one  evil. 

f  Pliny  feems  to  relifh  the  dodkrine  of  unity  in  the  Oeity : 
but  is  at  a  lofs  about  forming  any  juft  conception  ef  hini» 
Cbmetimes  confidering  the  world  to  be  our  ooly  deity,  fome^ 
ümes  the  fun« 
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a  rapid  progrefs  aftcr  property  in  the  goods  of 
fertune  was  eftablifhed.  The  GreekSi  the  Ro- 
mans» and  indeed  moil  nations  that  were  not 
mere  favages,  appropriated  to  themfelves  tutelar 
deities,  who  were  underftood  to  befriend  them  up- 
on  all  occalions  ;  and/'in  particular,  to  fight  for 
them  againft  their  enemies.  The  Iliad  of  Homer 
is  füll  of  miraculous  battles  between  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans,  the  tutelar  deities  mixing  with  the 
contending  parties,  and  partaking  of  every  dif- 
after,  death  only  excepted,  which  immortals  could 
not  fufFer.  The  lares^  penates^  or  houfehold-gods, 
of  Indoftan,  of  Greece,  and  of  Roihe,  bear  wit« 
nefs,  that  every  family,  perhaps  every  perfon,  was 
thought  to  be  under  the  protection  of  a  tutelar 
deity.  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  gives  a  lift  of 
tutelar  deities.  Apollo  and  Minerva  were  the  tu- 
telar deities  of  Athens ;  Bacchus  and  Hercules 
of  the  Boeotian  Thebes ;  Juno  of  Carthage,  Sa« 
mos,  Sparta,  Argos,  and  Mycen6 ;  Venus  of  Cy- 
prus  ;  Apollo  of  Rhodes  and  of  Delphos ;  Vul- 
can  of  Lemnos  ;  Bacchus  of  Naxus ;  Neptune  of 
Tenedos,  &.c.  The  poets  teftify,  that  even  indi- 
viduals  had  tutelar  deities : 

Mulciber  in  Trojam,  pro  Troja  ftabat  Apollo : 
^qua  Venus  Teucris,  Pallas  iniqua  fuit. 

Oderat  ^neam,  propior  Satumia  Turno  ; 
nie  tarnen  Veneris  numlne  ttttus  erat» 

Ta  Ssepe 
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Sxpc  ferox  cautnm  pedit  Neptunus  Ul jflem ; 
Eripuit  patruo  &pe  ftfinenra  foo  *. 

Though  the  North- American  favages  recognize  a 
fupreme  Being,  wife  and  benevolent,  and  alfo  fub- 
ordinate  benevolent  beings  who  are  entrufted  with 
the  government  of  the  world ;  yet  as   the  great 
diftance  of  thefe  fubordinate  beings,  and  the  füll 
occupation  they  have  in  general  government,  are 
fuppofed  to  make  them  overlook  individuals,  every 
man  has  a  tutelar  deity  of  bis  own^  termed  Mam* 
tou,  who  is  conftantly  invoked  during  war  to  give 
him  viftory  oyer  bis  enemies«     The  Natcbes,  bor- 
during  on  the  Mififiippi,  offer  up  the  fkuUs  of  their 
enemies  to  their  god,  and  depofite  them.  in  h\% 
temple.     They  confider  that  fieing  as  their  tu- 
telar dci.ty,  who  aflifts  them  againft  their  enemies. 
and  to  whom  therefore  the  (kulf  of  an  enemy  muft 
be  an  acc^ptable  ofFering.     Though  they  worlhip 
the  fun,  who  impartiaÜy  fhines  on  all  mankind  > 
yet  fuch   is   their  partiality,   that  they   confider 
themfelves  as  bis  chofen  people,  and  that  their 
enemies  are  bis  enemies. 


*  "  The  rage  of  Vulcan,  and  the  martial  maid» 
"  PurfuM  old  Troy  ;  but  Phcebus'  love  repay'd« 
**  Mnezs  fafe,  defy'd  great  juno's  hate, 
**  For  Venus  guards  her  favour*d  offspring's  fate  : 
**  In  vain  Ulyfles  Neptune's  wrath  aflails, 
•*  O'er  Winds  and  waves  Minerva's  power  prevails  "f.'' 

t  Ovid,  Trift.  Hb,  I.  eleg.  2. 
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,  A  belief  fo  abfurd  fhews  woful  imbecillity  in 
human  nature«  Is  it  not  obvious,  that  tbe  great 
God  of  heaven  and  earth  governs  tbe  world  by 
inflexible  laws,  from  which  he  never  can  fwerve 
in  any  cafe,  becaufe  they  are  the  beft  pofiible  in 
evcry  cafe  ?  To  fuppofe  any  family  or  nation  to 
be  an  objed  of  bis  peculiar  lovo,  is  no  lefs  im- 
pious,  than  to  fuppofe  any  family  or  nation  to  be 
an  objed  of  bis  peculiar  batred :  tbey  equally 
arraign  Providence  of  partiality.  Even  tbe  Qoths 
had  more  juft  notions  of  the  Deity«  Totila,  re- 
commending  to  bis  people  juftice  and  bumanity, 
fays,  '*  Quare  fic  habete,  ea  quee  amari  ab  hoT 
*'  minibus  folent  ita  vobis  falva  fore,  fi  juftitiae 
<<  reverentiam  fervaveritis.  Si  tranfitis  in  mores 
'^  alio'S,  etiam  Deum  ad  boftes  traniiturum.  Ne- 
''  que  enim  ille,  aut  omnibus  omnino  hominibus, 
"  aut  üni  alicui  genti,  addicit  fe  focium*/' 

Tbat  God  was  once  tbe  tutclar  deity  of  the 
JewSy  is  true  ;  but  not  in  the  vulgär  acceptation 
of  tbat  term,  importing  a  deity  chofen  by  a  people 
to  be  their  patron  and  protedor.     The  orthodox 

T  3  faith 

*  "  Be  affured  of  this,  that  while  ye  prefcrve  your  reve- 
"  rence  for  juftice,  ye  will  enjoy  all  the  blefCngs  which  are 
"  eftimable  among  mankind.  If  ye  refufe  to  obey  her  dic- 
''  tatesy  and  your  morals  become  corruptedy  God  himfelf  will 
^'  abandon  you,  and  take  the  part  of  your  enemies.  For  al- 
**  though  the  benevolence  of  that  power  is  not  partially  con. 
"  fined  to  tribe  or  people,  yet  in  the  eye  of  his  juftice  all  mea 
^'  are  not  equally  the  objeds  of  his  approbation.'' 
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faith  is,  "  That  God  chofe  thc  Jews  as  his  p^cu- 
**  liar  people,  not  from  any  partiality  to  them, 
*'  but  that  there  inight  be  one  nation  to  keep  alire 
the  knowledge  of  one  fupreme  Deity  ;  which 
(hould  be  profperous  while  they  adhered  to  him, 
and  unprofperous  when  they  declined  to  ido- 
latry  ;  not  only  in  order  to  make  thcm  perfcvere 
in  the  true  faith,  but  alfo  in  order  to  cxemplify 
"  to  all  nationsthe  condudl  of  his  Providence."  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  the  perverfe  Jews  claimed 
God  Almighty  as  their  tutelar  deity  in  the  vul- 
gär acceptation  of  the  term.  And  this  error 
throws  Ifght  upon  an  inctdent  related  in  the  Aös 
of  the  Apoftles.  There  was  a  prophecy  firmly 
believed  by  the  Jews,  that  the  Mefliah  would  come 
among  them  in  perfon  to  reftore  their  kingdom. 
The  Chriftians  gave  a  difFerent  fenfe  to  the  pro- 
phecy, namely,  that  the  kingdom  promifed  was 
not  of  this  World.  And  they  feid,  that  Chrift  was 
fent  to  pave  the  way  to  their  heavenly  kingdom, 
by  obtaining  forgivenefs  of  their  fins.  At  thc 
fame  time,  as  the  Jews  held  all  other  nations  in 
abhorrence,  it  was  natural  for  theni  to  conclude, 
that  the  Mefliah  would  be  fent  to  them  only, 
God*s  chofen  people :  for  which  rcafon,  even  the 
apoftles  were  at  firft  doubtful  about  preaching  the 
gofpel  to  any  but  to  the  Jews*.  But  the  apoftles 
reflcdling,  that  it  was  one  great  purpofe  of  the 
jnifiion,  to  banifli  from  the  Jews  their  grovelling 

and 

«  See  the  xtb  and  xith  chapters  pf  the  Aäs  of  the  Apoftles. 
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aod  impute  notion  of  a  tutelar  deity^  and  to  pro- 
Claim  a  ftate  of  future  happinefs  to  all  who  be* 
lieve  in  Chrift,  they  proceeded  to  preach  the  go- 
fpel  to  all  men  :  ^^  Then  Peter  opened  his  mouth, 
*'  and  faid,  Of  a  truth  I  peroeive^  that  God  is  no 
**  refpeder  of  perfons  j  but  in  every  nation»  he 
*^  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh  righteoufnefs,  is 
"  accepted  with  him  */*  The  foregoing  reafon- 
ing,  however,  did  not  fatisfy  the  Jews  :  they  could 
not  digeft  the  opinion,  that  God  fent  his  Mei&ah 
to  fave  all  nations,  and  that  he  was  the  God  of 
the  Gentiles  as  well  as  of  the  Jews*  They  dorm- 
ed  againft  Paul  in  particular,  for  inculcating  that 
doärine  f. 

Confidering  that  religion  in  its  purity  was  efla«^ 
bliflied  by  the  gofpcl,  is  it  not  amazing,  that  even 
Chriftians  feil  back  to  the  worfliip  of  tutelar  dei- 
ties  ?  They  did  not  indeed  adopt  the  abfurd  opi- 
nion,  that  the  fupreme  Being  was  their  tutelar 
deity :  but  they  held,  that  there  are  divine  per* 
fons  fubordinate  to  the  Almighty,  who  take  under 
their  care  nations,  families,  and  even  individuals ; 
an  opinion  that  differs  not  efTentially  from  that  of 
tutelar  deities  among  the  Heathens.  That  opi- 
nion, which  fiatters  felf-love,  took  root  in  the  fifth 
Century,  when  the  deiiication  of  faints  was  intro- 
duced,  fimilar  to  the  deification  of  heroes  among 

T4  the 

♦  Adlsof  the  Apoftles,  chap.  x.  34. 
t  Ads  of  the  Apoftles,  chap.  xiii. 
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the  ancients.     People  are  fond  of  friends  to  be 
their  interceflbrs ;  and  with  regard  to  the  Deitj, 
deificd  faints  werc  thought  the  propereft  interccf- 
fors*    Temples  were  bullt  and  dedicated  to  them  ; 
and  folemn  rites  of  worlhip  inftituted   to  render 
thcn  propitious.     It  was  imagined,  that  the  fouls 
of  deified  faints  are  at  liberty  to^  roam  where  they 
lift,  and  that  they  love  the  places  wherp  their  bo- 
dies  are   interred  ;  which  accordingly  made  the 
fcpulchres  of  the  faints  a  common  rendezvous  of 
fupplicants.     What  paved  the  way  to  notions  fo 
abfurdy  was  the  grofs  ignorance  that  clouded  the 
Chriftian  world,  after  the  northem  barbarians  be- 
came  mafters  of  Europe.     In  the  feventh  ceptury, 
the  bifhops  were  fo  illiterate,  as  to  be  indebted  to 
others  for  the  fhallow  fermons  they  preached  ;  and 
the  very  few  of  that  order  who  had  any  learning, 
fatisfied  themfelves  with  compofing  infipid  homU 
lies,  coUeded  from  the  writings  of  Auguftin  and 
Gregory.      In  the  ninth   Century,   matters   grew 
werfe  and  worfe  ;  for  thefe  faints,  held  at  firft  to 
be  mediators  fbr  Chriftians  in  general,  were  now 
converted  into  tutelar  deities  in  the  ftridleft  fenfe. 
An  opinion  prevailed,  that  fuch  faints  as  are  oc« 
cupied  about  the  fouls  of  Chriftians  in  general» 
have  little  time  for  individuals ;  which  led  every 
church  and  every  private  Chriftian,  to  eledl  fbr 
themfelves  a  particülar  faint,  to  be  their  patron 
or  tutelar  deity.     That  praftice  made  it  neceflary 
|o  deify  faints  without  end,  in  order  to  furniih  a 

tutelar 
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tutelar  deity  to  every  individual.  The  dubbing  of 
faintSy  became  a  new  fource  of  abufes  and  frauds 
in  the  Chriüian  world :  lying  wonders  were  in- 
ventedy  and  fabulous  hiftories  compafed,  to  ce- 
]ebrate  exploits  that  never  were  performed,  and 
to  glorify  perfons  who  never  had  a  being.  And 
thus  religion  among  Chriftians,  funk  down  to  as 
low  a  ftate  as  it  had  been  among  Pagans. 

There  ftill  remains  upon  ^and,  a  capital  branch 
of  our  hiftory ;  and  that  is  idolatry,  which  pro- 
perly  iignifies  the  worfhipping  vifible  objedls  as 
deities.  fiut  as  idolatry  evidently  fprung  from  re- 
ligious  worfhip,  corrupted  by  the  Ignorant  and 
brutifh }  it  will  make  its  appearance  with  more 
advantage  in  the  next  chapter,  of  which  religious 
worfliip  is  the  fubjed. 

Wc  have  thus  traced  with  wary  ftcps,  the  gra- 
dual  progrefs  of  theology  through  many  ftages, 
correfponding  to  the  graii^ial  openings  and  im- 
provements  of  the  human  mind.  But  though  that 
progrefs,  in  almoft  all  countries,  appears  uniform 
with  refped  to  the  order  of  fucceffion,  it  is  far 
otherwife  with  refped  to  the  quicknefs  of  fuccefl 
fion  :  nationSy  like  individuals,  make  a  progreis 
from  infancy  to  maturity ;  but  they  advance  not 
with  an  equal  pace,  fome  making  a  rapid  progrefs 
toward  perfedtion  in  knowledge  and  in  religion, 
while  others  remain  ignorant  barbarians.  The 
religion  of  Hindoftan,  if  we  credit  hiftory  or  tra- 

dition. 
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dition,  had^  advanced  to  a  confiderable  degree  of 
purity  and  refinement,  at  a  very  early  period« 
The  Hindoftan  Bible,  termed  Cbatabbbade  er 
Sbaßaby  gives  an  account  of  the  creation,  lapfe 
of  the  angelsy  and  creation  of  man  ;  inftruds  us 
in  th6  unity  of  the  Deity,  but  denies  his  pre- 
fcience,  as  being  inconfiftent  with  free  will  in 
man ;  all  of  tbem  profound«  dodirines  of  an  illu- 
minated  people,  to  e'(tabli(h  which  a  long  courfe 
df  time  muft  have  been  requifite,  after  wandering 
through  errors  without  number.  Compared  with 
the  Hindoos  in  theology,  even  the  Greeks  were 
mere  favages«  The  Grecian  gods  were  held  to  be 
little  better  than  men,  and  their  hiftory,  as  above 
mentioned,  correfponds  to  .the  notion  entertained 
of  them. 

In  explaining  the  opinions  of  men  with  refpeä 
to  Dcity,  I  have  confined  my  view  to  fuch  opi- 
nions as  are  fuggefted  by  principles  or  biafles 
that  make  a  part  of  common  nature  ;  omit- 
ting  many  whimfical  notions,  no  better  than 
dreams  of  a  roving  Imagination.  The  plan  deli* 
neatedy  Ihows  wonderful  uniformity  in  the  pro* 
grefs  of  religion  through  all  nations.  That  irre* 
gular  and  whimfical  notions  are  far  otherwife,  is 
not  wonderful.  Take  the  following  fpecimen. 
The  Kamikatkans  are  not  fo  ftupidly  ignorant,  as 
to  be  altogcther  void  of  curiolity.  They  fometim^s 
tbink  of  natural  appearances. — ^Rain,  fay  they,  is 
fome  deity  pifling  upon  them ;  and  they  imagine 

the 
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the  rainbow  to  be  a  party-coloured  garracnt,  put 
on  by  him  in  prcparing  for  that  Operation.  They 
believc  wind  to  be  produced  by  a  god  fhaking 
with  violence  his  long  hair  about  bis  head.  Such 
tales  will  fcarce  amufe  children  in  the  nurfery. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  Celebes  formerly  ac- 
knowledged  no  gods  but  the  fun  and  the  moon, 
which  were  held  to  be  eternaL  Ambition  for  fu- 
periority  made  them  fall  out.  The  moon  being 
wounded  in  flying  from  the  fun,  was  delivered  of 
the  ear^. 

Hitherto  of  the  gradaal  openings  of  the  human 
mind  with  refpeft  to  Deity.  I  clofe  this  fedion 
with  an  account  of  fome  unfound  notions  concern* 
ing  the  conduft  of  Providence,  and  concerning 
fome  fpeculative  matters.  I  begin  with  the  for- 
mer. 

In  days  of  ignorance,  the  conduft  of  Provi- 
dence is  very  little  underftood.  Far  from  having 
any  notion,  that  the  government  of  this  world  is 
carried  on  by  general  laws,  which  are  inflexible 
becaufe  they  are  the  beft  poflible,  every  important 
event  is  attributed  to  an  immediate  interpofition 
of  the  Deity.  As  the  Grccian  gods  were  thought 
to  have  bodies  like  men,  and  like  men  to  require 
nourifhment ;  they  were  imagined  to  a6l  like  men, 
forming  fhort-fighted  plans  of  Operation,  and  va- 
rying  them  from  time  to  time,  according  to  exi- 
gencies.  Even  the  wife  Athenians  had  an  utter 
averfion  at  philofophers  who  atterapted  to  account  , 

for 
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for  eficds  bj  general  laws:  fach  doArine  they 
thought  tended  to  fetter  the  gods,  aad  to  prevent 
them  from   governing  events  at  their  pleafure« 
An  eclipfe  being  beld  a  pi^gnoftic  given  by  the 
gods  of  fome  grievous  calamity»  Anaxagoras  was 
accufed  of  Atheifm  for  attenipting  to  explain  the 
eclipfe  of  the  moon  by  natural  caufes:  he  was 
thrown  into  prifon,  and  with  difficulty  wjis  re- 
lieved  by  the  influence  of  Pericles*     Protagoras 
was  banifhed  Athens  for  maintaining  the  fame  doc* 
trine.     Procopius  overflows  with  fignal  interpofi^ 
tions  of  Providence  ;  and  Agathias,  beginning  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  fagely  maintains,  that  from 
that  time  downward,  there  was  not  a  battle  loft 
but  by  an  immediate  judgment  of  God»  for  the 
iins  of  the  Commander,  or  of  his  armj,  or  of  one 
perfon  or  other.     Our  Saviour's  doiärine  with  re- 
fped  to  thofe  who  fufiered  by  the  fall  of  the  tower 
of  Siloam,  ought  to  have  opened  their  eyes ;  but 
fuperftitious  eyes  are  never  opened  by  inftruftion. 
At  the  fame  time,  it  is  deplorable  that  fuch  belief 
has  no  good  inf}uence  on  manners  :  on  the  contra- 
ry,  never  doth  wickednefs  fo  much  abound  as  in 
dark  times.    A  curious  faiä  is  related  by  Proco- 
pius *  with  refpeiä  to  that  fort  of  fuperftition. 
When  Rorae  was  befieged  by  the  Goths  and  in 
danger  of  deftrudion,  a  part  of  the  town-wall  was 
in  a  tottering  condition.     Belifarius,  propofing  to 
fortify  it,  was  oppofed  by  the  Citizens,  afSrm- . 

^  Hiftoria  Gothica,  üb.  i. 
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ing,  that  it  was  guarded  by  St  Peter.  Pro- 
copius  obferves,  that  the  event  anfwercd  expec* 
tation  ;  for  that  the  Goths,  during  a  tedious  fiege, 
never  once  attempted  that  weak  part.  He  adds, 
that  the  wall  remained  in  the  fame  ruinous  ftate  at 
the  tinic  of  his  writing.  Hcre  is  a  curious  con- 
ceit,— Peter  createdatutelar  deity^able  and  willing 
to  counteraft  the  laws  by  which  God  governs  tbe 
material  world.  And  for  what  mighty  benefit  to 
his  votaries  ?  Only  to  fave  them  five  or  fifty  pourids 
in  rebuilding  the  crazy  part  of  the  wall. 

It  is  no  lefs  inconfiftent  with  the  regulär  courfe 
öf  Providence,  to  believe,  as  many  formerly  did» 
that  in  all  daubtful  cafes  the  Almighty,  when  ap- 
pealed  to,  never  fails  to  interpofe  in  favour  of  the 
right  fide.  The  inhabitants  of  Conftantinople, 
ann.  1284,  being  fplit  into  parties  about  two  con* 
tending  patriarchs,  the  Emperor  ordered  a  fire  to 
be  made  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  and  a  paper 
for  each  party  to  be  thrown  into  it  j  never  doubt- 
ingy  but  that  God  would  fave  from  the  fiames  the 
paper  given  in  for  the  party  whofe  caufe  he  efpou- 
fed.  But,  to  the  utter  aftoniihment  of  all  behold- 
ers,  the  fiames  paid  not  the  leaft  regard  to  either. 
The  fame  abfurd  opinion  gave  birth  to  the  trial  by 
fire,  by  water,  and  by  fingle  combat.  And  it  is 
not  a  little  reraarkable,  that  fuch  trials  were  com- 
mon among  many  nations  that  had  no  intercourfe 
one  with  another  :  even  the  enlightened  people  of 
Jndofkan  try  crimes  by  dipping  the  band  of  a  fu- 

fpeded 
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ipeded  perfoo  in  boiling  eil.    In  cafes  of  doubtful 
pn>of,  they  recur  in  the  kingdom  of  Siaoi,  as  in 
many  other  countries,  to  artificial  proofs.   One  is  to 
walk  barefoot  through  fire.  As  the  Siamites  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  walk  barefooted,  their  foles  bcfrome 
hard ;  and  thofe  who  have  fkül  have  a  good  ch^nce 
to  efcape  without  burning.     The  art  is  to  fet  down 
their  feeton  the  fire  with  all  their weight^which  ex- 
cludes  the  air^  and  preyents  the  fire  from  burning« 
Anotherproof is  by  water*  The  accufer  and  accufed 
are  thrown  into  a  pond ;  and  he  who  keeps  the  long- 
eil  under  water  is  declared  to  be  in  the  right. — 
Such  uniformity  is  there  with  refped  even  to  fu- 
perftitious  opinions.     Pope  Gregory  VII.  infifting 
that  the  Kings  of  Caftile  and  Aragon  fhould  lay 
ufide  their  Gothic  liturgy  for  the  Romifh,  the  mat- 
ter was  put  to  trial  by  fingle  combat ;  and  two 
Champions  were  chofen  to  declare  by  yidory  the 
opinion  of  God  Almighty.     The  Emperor  Otho  I. 
obferving  the  law-dodors  to  differ  about  the  right 
of  reprefentation  in  land-eftates»  appointcd  a  duel ; 
and  the  right  of  reprefentation  gained  the  viäory. 
If  any  thing  can  render  fuch  a  do^trine  palatable» 
it  is  the  believing  in  a  tutelar  deity,  who  with  lefs 
abfurdity  may  interpofe  in  behalf  of  a  favourite 
opinioOy  or  of  a  favourite  people.      Appian  grave- 
ly  reportSy  that  when  the  city  of  Rhodes  was  be- 
fieged  by  Mithridates,  a  ftatue  of  the  goddefs  Ifis 
was  feen  to  dart  flames  of  fire  ypon  a  bulky  en- 

gine»  raifed  by  the  befiegers  to  overtop  the  wall» 
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Hiftorians  mention  an  incident  that  happened  in 
the  ifland  Celebes,  founded  on  a  belief  of  (he  fame 
kind  with  that  above  mentioned.  About  two  cen« 
turies  ago^  fome  Chriftian  and  fome  Mahotnetan 
miffionaries  made  their  way  to  that  ifland.  The 
Chief  kiflg,  druck  with  the  fear  of  hell  taught  by 
both,  aflembled  a  general  Council ;  and  ftretching 
bis  hands  towards  heaven,  addreffed  the  following 
prayer  to  the  fupreme  Being.  "  Grcat  God,  from 
'*  thee  I  demand  nothing  but  juftice,  and  to  me 
^^  thou  oweft  it.  Men  of  different  religions  have 
*'  come  to  this  ifland,  threatening  eternal  punifh* 
"  ment  to  nie  and  my  people  if  we  difobey  thy 
"  laws.  What  are  thy  laws  ?  Speak,  O  niy  God, 
**  who  art  the  author  of  nature  ;  thou  knoweft  the 
^'  bottom  of  our  hearts,  and  that  we  can  never  in- 
tentionally  difobey  thee*  But  if  it  be  unwor* 
thy  of  thy  efience  to  employ  the  language  of 
men,  I  call  upon  my  whole  people,  the  fun 
which  gives  me  light,  the  earth  which  bears  me, 
the  fea  which  furrounds  my  empire,  and  upon 
**  thee  thyfelf,  to  bear  witnefs  for  me,  that  in. the 
**  fincerity  of  my  heart  I  wifli  to  know  thy  will ; 
''  and  this  day  I  declare,  that  I  will  acknowkdge 
**  as  the  depofitaries  of  thy  oracles,  the  firft  mini- 
**  Hers  of  either  religion  that  (hall  land  on  this 
•*  ifland.'' 

It  is  equally  erroneöus,  to  believe,  that  certain 
ceremonies  will  protcfl:  one  from  mifchief.  In 
the  dark  ages  of  Chriftianity,  the  figning  with  the 

figure 


€€ 
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figiire  of  a  crofs,  was  held  not  only  to  be  an  anti- 

dote  againft  the  fnares  of  malignant  fpirits,  but  to 

infpire  refolution  for  fupporting  trials  and  calami- 

ties:  for  wbich  reafon  noChriftian  in  thofe  dajs  un- 

dertook  any  thing  of  moment,  tili  be  bad  ufed  tbat 

ceremonj.    It  was  finnlj  believed  in  France,  tbat  a 

gold  or  filver  coin  of  St  Louis,  bung  from  tbe  neck, 

was  a  protedion  againft  all  difeafes :  and  we  find 

accordingly  a  bole  in  eyerj  remaining  coin  oftbat 

king,  for  fixing  it  to  a  ribband.     In  tbe  minority 

of  Cbarles  VIII.  of  France»  tbe  tbree  eftates,  ann. 

I4S4,  fupplicated  bis  Majefty,  tbat  be  woold  no 

longer  defer  tbe  being  anointed  witb  tbe  holy  oil, 

as  tbe  favour  of  Heaven  was  viiiblj  connected  with 

tbat  ccremony.     Tbey  affirmed,  tbat  bis  grand- 

fatber  Cbarles  VIL  never  profpered  tili  be  was 

anointed ;  and  tbat  Heaven  afcerward  fougbt  on 

bis  fide,  tili  the  Englifb  were  expelled  out  of  bis 

kingdom"^.      Tbe   bigb    altar  of  St  Margaretes 

cburch 

*  That  ridiculous  ceremony  is  kept  up  to  this  day  :  fach 
power  has  cufiom.  Take  the  followiag  fample  of  it :  **  The 
*'  Grand  Prior  of  St  Remi  opens  the  holy  phial,  and  gives 
*'  it  to  the  Archbifliop»  who  with  a  golden  needle  takes 
**'  fome  of  the  precious  oil,  about  the  fize  of  a  grain  of 
^  wheat,  whichhe  mixes  with  conCecrated  ointment.  The 
**  King  thea  proftrates  himfelf  before  the  altar  on  a  violet« 
**  coloored  carpet,  embroidered  with  fleurs  de  lys,  while 
*'  they  pray.  Then  the  King  rifes,  and  the  Archbifhop 
**  an<Hnts  him  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  on  the  ftomach, 
**  oQ  the  two  elbowsy  and  on  the  joints  of  the  arms.     AI- 

**  ter 
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church  in  the  ifland  of  Icolmkill,  was  covered  with 
a  plate  of  blue  marble  finely  veined ;  which  has 
fufiered  from  a  fuperftitious  conceit,  that  the  fmall- 
eft  bit  of  it  will  preferve  a  ihip  from  finking.     It 
has  accordingly  been  carried  off  piece-meal ;  and 
at  prefent  there  is  fcarce  enough  left  to  make  an 
experimeot.     In  the  Sadder,  certain  prayers  are 
enjoined  when  one  fneezes  or  piffesi'  in  order  to 
chafe  away  the  devih     Cart-wheels  in  Lifbon,  are 
compofed  of  two  clumfy  boards  nailed  together 
in  a  circular  form.     Though  the  noife  is  intole- 
rable,  the  axies  are  never  greafed ;  th^  noife,  fay 
they,  frightens  the  devil  from  hurting  their  oxen. 
Nay,  fo  far  has  fuperftition  been  carried,  as  to 
found  a  belief,  that  the  devil  by  magic  can  con- 
troul  the  courfe  of  Providence,     A  Greek  bilhop 
having  dreamed  that  a  certain  miracle  had  faiied 
by  magic,  the  fuppofed  magician  and  his  fon  were 
condemned  to  die,  without  the  leaft  evidence  but 
the  dream.     Montefquieiji  coUeds  a  number  of  cir- 
cumftances,  each  of  which,  though  all  extremely 
iniprobable,  ought  to  havc  be^n  clearly  made  out, 

in 

<<  ter  the  feveral  anointings,  the  Archbifbop  of  Rheims, 
«<  the  Biihops  of  Laon  and  Beauvais  clofe  the  opeoingt  of  the 
•«  flxirt ;  tbe  High  Ghamberlain  puts  on  the  tunic  and  the 
^*  royal  mantle  -,  the  King  then  kneels  again,  and  is  a- 
<<  nointed  in  the  palms  of  his  han^s."  Is  this  farce  iefs 
ludicrous  than  that  of  an  EnglUh  King  curing  the  King's 
evil  with  a  touqh  ? 

VOL,  III.  U 
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in  Order  to  prove  the  crime*.  Tbc  Emperor 
Theodore  Lafcaris,  imagining  magic  to  be  the 
caufe  of  bis  diftemper,  put  the  perfons  fufpeäed  to 
the  trial  of  holding  a  red-hot  iron  witbout  being 
burnt.  In  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  in  the 
canons  of  feveral  Councils,  and  in  the  ancient  laws 
of  Norway,  punifhments  are  ena<äcd  againft  ihofe 
who  are  fuppofed  able  to  raife  tempefts,  termed 
^empeßariu  Döring  the  time  of  Catharine  de 
Medicis,  there  was  in  the  court  of  France  a 
jumble  of  politics,  gallantry,  luxury,  debauchery, 
fuperftition,-and  atheifra.  It  was  common  to  take 
the  refemblance  of  enemies  in  wax,  in  order  to 

« 

torment  them  by  roafting.the  figure  at  a  flow  fire, 
and  pricking  it  witb.needles.  If  an  enemy  happen- 
ed  in  one  inftance  of  a  thoufand  to  pine  and  die, 
the  charm  was  eßablilhed  for  ever.  Sorcery  and 
witchcraft  were  fo  univerfally  believed  in  Eng- 
land, that  in  a  prcamble  to  a  ftatute  of  Henry  VIII. 
ann,  15H,  it  is  fet  forth,  "  That  fmiths,  weavers, 
"  and  women,  boldly  take  upon  them  great  eures, 
in  whicb  they  partly  ufe  fbrcery  and  witch- 
craft." The  firft  printers,  who  were  Germans, 
having  carried  their  books  to  Paris  for  fale,  were 
condemned  by  the  parliament  to  be  burnt  allve  a? 
forcerers ; .  and  did  not  efcape  punilhment  but  by 

* 

a  precipitate  flight.  If  had  indeed  mach  appear- 
ance  of  forcery,  that  a  man  could  write  fo  raany 
copies  of  a  book,  withoüt  the  flighteft  Variation- 

Superftition 

f  L'Efprit  des  loiz,  Hb.  13  •  eh.  5. 
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Superftition  flouriflies  in  times  of  danger  and 

difmay.     Daring  the  civil  wars  of  France  and  of 

England,  fuperilition  was  carried  to  extravagance. 

Every  one  believed  in  magic,  charms,  fpells,  for- 

cery,  witchcraft,  &c,     The  moft  abfurd  tales  paft 

current  as  gofpel  truths.     Every  one  is  acquainted 

with  the  biftory  of  the  Dttchefs  of  Beaufort,  who 

was  faid  to  have  made  a  compaA  with  the  devil, 

to  procure   Henry  IV.   of  France  for  her  lovcr. 

This  ridiculous  ftpry  was  believed  through   all 

France ;  and  is  rcported  as  a  truth  by  the  Duke 

de  SuUy«     Muft  not  fuperilition  have  been  at  a 

high  pitchy  when  that  great  man  was  infedted  with 

it  ?  James  Howel,  eminent  for  knowledge  and  for 

the  figure  he  made  during  the  civil  wars  of  Eng- 

landy  relates  as  an  undoubted  truth  an  abfurd  iic- 

tion  concerning  the  town  of  Hamelen,  that  the  de- 

vil  with  a^bagpipe  enticed  all  the  rats  out  of  the 

town,  and  drowned  them  in  a  lake  ;  and  becaufe 

bis  promifed  reward  was  denied,  that  he  made  the' 

children  fuffer  the  fame  fate.     Upon  a  manufcript 

doubting  of  tlie  exiftence  of  witches,  l|t  obferves, 

'*  that  there  are  fome  men  of  a  mere  negative  ge- 

^*  nius,  who  crofs  and  puzzle  the  cleareft  truths 

**  with  their  but^  ytt^  if:  they  will  Aap  the  lie  in 

•*  Truth's  teeth,  though  (he  viGbly  ftands  before 

**  their  face  without  any  vizard.     Such  perverfe 

<*  crofs-grained  fpirits  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  by 

**  argumentSy  but  palpable  proofs  :  as  if  one  deny 

^'  that  the  fire  bums,  or  that  he  hath  a  nofe  on  his 

U  a  "  face  ; 
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**  face ;  there  is  no  way  to  deal  with  him,  but 
'^  to  pull  him  by  the  tip  of  the  one  and  put  bis 
♦*  finger  into  the  other." 

In  an  agp  of  fupefftition,  men  of  the  greateft 
judgment  are  infeded  :  in  an  enlightened  age,  fu- 
perftition  is  confined  among  the  vulgär.  Would 
one  imagine  that  the  great  Louis  of  France  is  an 
exception«  It  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  bis  vanity 
or  his  fuperftition  was  the  moft  eminent.  The 
Duke  of  Luxembourg  was  his  favourite  and  his 
moft  fuccefsful  general.  In  order  to  throw  the 
Duke  out  of  favour,  his  rivals  accufed  him  of  ha- 
ving  a  compaft  with  the  devil.  The  King  permit- 
ted  him  to  be  treated  with  great  brutality,  on  cvi- 
dence  no  lefs  foolifli  and  abfurd,  than  that  on 
which  old  women  were  fome  time  ago  condemned 
as  witches. 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  attributing  ex- 
traordinary  virtue  to  certain  things,  in  themfelves 
of  no  fignificancy.  The  Hungarians  were  poffef- 
fed  of  a  golden  crown,  fent  from  heaven  with 
the  peculiar  virtue,  as  they  believed,  of  beftowing 
upon  the  perfon  who  wore  it,  an  undoubted  title 
to  be  their  king. 

But  the  moft  extraordinary  efFort  of  abfurd  fu- 
perftition, is  a  perfuafion,  that  one  may  controul  the 
courfe  of  Providence,  by  making  a  downrightbar- 
gain  with  God  Almighty  to  receive  from  him  quid 
pro  quo.  A  herd  of  Tartars  in  Siberia,  named  by 
|he  Ruffians  Baravinjkoi^  haye  in  every  but  a  wood- 

en 
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en  idol  about  eighteen  inches  high ;  td  which 
they  addrefs  their  prayers  for  plenty  of  game  in 
hunting,  promifing  it^  if  fuccefsfal,  a  new  coat  oc 
ä  new  bonnet :  a  fort  of  bargain  abundantly  bru- 
tifh ;  and  yet  more  excufable  in  mere  favages,  than 
what  is  made  with  the  Virgin  Mary  by  enlighten- 
ed  Roman  Catholics  }  who,  upon  condition  of  her 
relieving  them  from  diftrefs^  promife  her  a  waxen 
taper  to  burn  on  her  altan  Philip  IL  of  Spain 
made  a  vow,  that,  upon  condition  of  gaining  the 
battle  of  St  Quintin,  he  would  build  the  monaftery 
of  Efcurial ;  as  if  an  eftablifhment  for  fome  idle 
monksy  could  be  a  motive  with  the  Great  God  to 
vary  the  courfe  of  his  Providence  ^.  Befide  the 
abfurdity  of  thinking  that  fuch  vows  can  have  thp 
eßed  to  alter  the  eftablifhed  liaws  of  Providence ; 
they  betray  a  moft  contemptible  notion  of  the 
Deity»  as  if  his  favours,  like  a  hörfe  or  a  cow, 
could  be  purchafed  with  money« 

But,  however  loofe  and  disjointed  events  appear 
to  the  ignorant,  when  viewed  as  paft  or  as  paffing  ; 
future  events  take  on  a'very  difFerent  appearance. 
The  dodrine  of  prognoftics,  is  evidently  founded 

U  3  upon 

*  Having  gained  the  batde  of  St  Quintin  on  the  fefiiyal  of 
6t  Laurence,  Philip  reckoued  hlmfelf  obliged  to  the  faint  for 
chis  vi^ory,  as  much  as  to  God  Almighty.;  and  accordingly, 
he  not  only  built  the  monaftery  he  had  vowed,  but  alfo  a 
cburch  for  the  faint,  and  a  palace  for  himfelf,  all  under  one 
roof :  and,  what  is  not  a  little  ludicrottSy  the  edilice  is  built  in 
tefemblance  of  a  gridiron»  which,  according  to  the  legead, 
'Was  the  inftrument  of  Lattrence's  martyrilein. 
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upon  a  fuppoGtion  that  future  events  are  unalter- 
ably  fixed  ;  for  otherwife  that  dodrine  would  ap- 
pear  abfur^,  even  to  the  ignorant.  No  bias  in  hu- 
mati  nature  has  greater  influence,  than  curiofity 
about  futurity  ;  which  in  dark  ages  governs  with- 
out  controul :  men  with  no  lefs  folly  than  induf- 
try  have  ranfacked  the  earth,  the  fea,  the  air,  and 
even  the  ftars,  for  prognoftics  of  future  events. 
The  Greeks  had  their  oracles-,  the  Romans  their 
augurs,  and  all  the  world  their  omens.  The  Gre- 
cian  Oracles  and  the  Roman  auguries,  are  evident- 
ly  built  upon  their  belief  of  tutelar  deities  ;  and 
the  numberlefs  omens  that  influenae  weak  people 
in  every  country,  feem  to  reil  upon  the  fame  Foun- 
dation *.  Ancienl  biftories  are  ftüffed  with  omens, 
prodigies,  and  prognoftics :  Livy  overflows  with 
fooleries  of  that  kind.  Endlefs  are  the  adverfe 
omens  reported  by  Appian  of  Alexandria,  that  are 
faid  to  have  givcn  warning  ofthe  defcat  of  Craflus 
by  the  Parthians ;  and  no  fcwer  in  number  are 
thofe  which  happencd  at  the  death  of  the  Empc- 
ror  Hadrian,  if  wc  believe  Spartianus.  Lampri- 
dius,  with  great  gravity,  recites  the  omens  which 

prognofticated 

*  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Romans  were  fuperftitioufly  ad- 
difted  to  omens  and  auguries  :  like  mere  favages,  they  put  na 
value  upon  any  fcience  but  that  of  war  ;  and,  for  that  reafon, 
they  banifhed  all  philofophers,  as  ufelefs  members  of  fociety. 
Thus,  that  nation,  fo  fierce  and  fo  great  in  war,  furrendered 
themfelves  blindly  to  fuperftition,  and  became  flaves  to  imagi- 
nary  evils.  Even  their  graveft  hiftorians  were  deeply  taintei 
with  that  difeafe. 
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prognofticated  that  Alexander  Severus  would  be 
Emperor :  he  was  born  the  fame  day  on  which 
Alexander  the  Great  died  :  he  was  brought  forth 
in  a  temple  dedicated  to  Alexander  the  Great : 
hc  was  named  Alexander ;  and  an  old  woman  gave 
to  his  mother,  a  pigeon's  egg  of  a  purple  colour 
produced^on  his  birth-day.     A  comet  is  an  infal« 
lible  prognoftic  of  the  death  of  a  king.     But  of 
what  king  ?  Why,  of  the  king  who  dies  next,— • 
Suetonius,  with  the  folemnity  of  a  pulpit-inftrüc-. 
tot,  informs  us»  that  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius  was  predii5ted  by  a  comet ;  and  of  Tibe- 
riuSy  by  the  fall  of  a  tower  during  an  earthquake  ^. 
Such  opinions,  having  a  foundation  in  our  näture, 
take  fad  hold  of  the  mind,  when  invigorated  by 
education  and  example.      Even  philofophy  is  not 
iufficient  to  eradicate  them  but  by  flow  degrees : 
witnefs  Tacitus,  the  moit  profound  of  all  hiflo-> 
rianSy  who  cannot  forbear  to  uflier  in  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Otho,  with  a  foolifli  account  of  a 
dränge  unknown  bird  appearing  at  that  time.     He 
indeedy  with  decent  referve,  mentions  it  only  äs  a 
fad  reported  by  others  ;  but  from  the  glow  of  his 
parrative  it  is  evident,  that  the  llory  had  made  an 
imprefiion   upon   him.     Whcn  Onofander  wrote 
his  military  inftitutions,  which  was  in  the  fourth 
Century,  the  intrails  of  an  animal  facrificed  were 
Hill  depended  on  as  a  prognoftic  of  good  or  bad 

U  4  fortune. 

«  Charlemagne,  though  an  eminent  aflronomer  for  his  time, 
-was  afraid  of  comets  and  eclipfes* 
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fortune.    And  in  chap.  15.  be  ^deavours  to  ac« 
count  for  the  misfortuiles  that  fometime&  happen- 
ed  after  the  moft  favourable  prognoftics ;  laying 
the  blame,  not  upon  the  prognoftic,  but  upon  fomd 
crofs  accident  that  was  not  foreüeen  by  the  tutelar 
deity.     The  ancient  Germans  drew  many  of  their 
omens  from  horfes :  ''  Proprium  gentis,  equorum 
**  praefagia  ac  monitus  experiri.     Publice  aluntur 
*^  iifdem   nemoribus  ac  lucis,    candide,  et  nullo 
*^  mortali  opere  contaäi,  quos  preflbs  facro  curru, 
'^  facerdosy  ac  rex,  vel  princeps  civitatis/  comitan- 
tur,  hinnitusque  ac  frenvitus  obfervant.     Nee 
uUi  aufpicio  major  fides,  non  folüni  apud  ple« 
bem,  fed  apud  proceres,  apud  facerdotes ''^  f ." 
There  is  fcarce  a  thing  feenor  tmagined,  but  what 
the  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar  cpnfider  as  a  pro- 
gnoftic  of  fome  future  event.     The  Hindoos  rcly 
on  the  augury  of  birds,  precifcly  as  the  old  Ro- 
mans did.    Though  there:  is  not  the  flightefl  pro* 
bability,  that  an  impending  misfortune  was  ever 
prevented  by  fuch  prognoftics ;  yet  the  defire  of 
knowing  future  events  is  fo  deeply  rooted  in  our 

natura, 

♦  "  It  IS  pecultar  to  that  people,  to  deduce  omens  and  pre- 
/**  fages  from  horfes.  Thefe  animals  are  maintained  at  the 
^*  public  expence»  in  groves  and  forefts»  and  are  not  allowed 
^*  to  be  poUuted  wiih  any  work  for  the  ufe  of  man  ;  but  being 
'^  yoked  in  the  facred  chariot,  the  pried,  and  the  king,  or  chief 
**  of  the  ftate,  attend  them,  and  carefully  obferve  their  neigh« 
"  ings  and  fnortings.  The  greateft  faith  is  given  to  ihis  me» 
'*  thod  of  augury,  both  among  the  vulgär  and  the  nobles." 

f  Tacitus  De  morlbus  Germanorum^  cap.  lo. 
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nature/that  omens  will  always  prevail  among  the 
vulgär,  in  fpite  of  the  cleareft  light  of  philofo- 
phy  *. 

With  refpedl  to  prophecies  in  particular,  one  a- 
pology  may  be  made  for  thero,  that  no  other  pro- 
gnoftic  of  futurity  is  lefs  apt  to  do  mifchief.  What 
Pröcopius  f  obferyes  of  the  Sybilline  oracles,  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  prophecies,  '*  That  it  is 
**  above  the  fagacity  of  man  to  explain  any  of 
'*  them  before  the  event  happen.  Matters  are 
**  there  handled,  not  in  any  order,  nor  in  a  conti« 
'^  nued  difcourfe :  but  after  mentioning  the  dif- 
"  trefles  of  Africa,  for  example,  thcy  give  a  flight 
**  touch  at  the  Perfians,  the  Romans,  the  Afly. 
rians  ;  then  returning  to  the  Romans,  they  fall 
flap*da(h  upon^the  calamities  of  Britain.'*  A 
curious  example  of  this  obfervation,  is  a  boök  of 
prophecies  compofed  in  Scotland  by  Thomas  Lear- 
mont,  commonly  called  Thomas  the  Rhymer^  be- 
caufe  the  book  is  in  rhyme.  Plutarch  in  the  life 
of^  Cicero  reports,  that  a  fpedre  appeared  to  Ci- 
cero's  nurfe,  and  foretold,  that  the  child  would  be- 
come  a  great  fupport  to  the  Roman  ftate ;  and 

moft 

*  Is  it  not  mortifying  to  human  pride,  that  a  great  philofo« 
pher  \Bacon\  ihould  think  like  the  vulgär  upon  this  fubjed  ? 
With  refpe^  to  rejoicings  in  London  upon  the  marriage  of  the 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England  to  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
land, he  faysy  <<  not  from  any  affedtion  to  the  Scots,  but  from 
'*  a  fecret  inftindl  and  infpiration  of  the  advantages  that  would 
**  accrue  from  the  match." 

« 

'  t  Gothica  Hiftoria,  lib.  i. 
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Bioft  innoceody  he  makes  the  followiog  refleäiOD, 

**  This  might  have  pafibd  for  an  idle  tale,  had  not 

''  Cicero  demonftrated  the  truth  of  the  predic* 

^  tion."    At  that  rate^  if  a  predidion  ha{^n  to 

prove  true,  it  is  a  real  prophecy  ;  if  otherwife,  it 

is  an  idle  tale.     Tbere  have  been  prophecies  not 

altogether  fo  well  guarded  as  the  Sjhillioe  oracles. 

Napier,  inventor  of  the  logarithms,  found  the  dajr 

of  judgmeot  to  be  predided  in  the  Revelatton  ; 

and  named  the  very  day»  which  unfortunately  he 

furvived.     He  made  another  predicäion,  but  pru- 

dently  named  a  day  fo  diftant  as  to  be  in  no  ha- 

zard  of  blafliing  a  fecond  time.     Michel  Stifels,  a 

German  clergyman,  fpent  moft  of  bis  life  in  at- 

teinptiog  to  difcover  tbe  day  of  judgment ;  and  at 

laft  announced  to  his  parifhioners,  that  it  would 

happen  within  a  year.     The  pariihioners,  refolviog 

to  make  the  bell  of  a  bad  bargain,  fpent  their  time 

merrily,  taking  no  care  to  lay  up  provifions  for 

another  year ;  and  fo  nice*  was  their  computation, 

as  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  have  not  a  morfcl  re- 

maining,  either  of  food  er  of  induftry.     The  fa- 

mous  Juvieu  has  (hewn  great  ingenuity  in  e&plain- 

ing  prophecies ;  of  which  take  the  following  in- 

fiance*  In  his  book,  intitulcd  Accompli/hnient  oftbe 

Prophecies,  he  dcmonftrates,  that  the  beaft  in  the 

Apocalypfe,  which  held  the  poculum  aureum  pU^ 

num  abominationum  ^j  is  the  Pope  ;  and  his  reafon 

is,  that  the  initial  letters  of  thefe  four  Latin  words 

compofc  ' 

♦  **  The  golden  cup  füll  of  abominations," 
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corapofe  the  woxd  papa;  a  Very  fingular  prophe- 
cy  indeedy  that  is  a  prophecy  in  Latin,  but  in  no 
other  language.  The  candid  rcader  will  advert, 
that  fuch  prophecies  as  relate  to  our  Saviour  and 
tend  to  afcertain  the  truth  of  bis  miffion,  fall  not 
under  the  foregoing  reaibning;  for  they  do  not 
anticipate  futurity,  by  producing  foreknowlcdge 
of  future  events.  They  were  not  underftood  tili 
our  Saviour  appeared  among  men  ;  and  then  thqy 
were  clearly  underftood  as  relative  to  him. 

There  is  no  end  of  fuperftition  in  its  various 
modes.  In  dark  times  it  was  believed  univerfally, 
that  by  certain  forms  and  invocations,  the  fpirits 
of  the  dead  could  be  called  upon  to  reveal  future 
events.  A  lottery  in  Florence,  gainful  to  the  go- 
vernment  and  ruinous  to  the  people,  gives  grcat 
fcope  to  fuperftition.  A  man  who  purpofes  to  pur- 
chafe  tickets,  muft  faft  iiix  and  thirty  hours,  muft 
repeat  a  certain  number  of  Ave  Maries  and  Pater 
Nofters,  muft  not  fpeak  to  a  living  creature,  muft 
not  go  to  bed,  muft  continue  in  praycr  to  the  Vir- 
gin and  to  faints,  tili  fome  propitious  faint  appear 
and  declare  the  numbers  that  are  to  be  fuccefsfuL 
The  man,  fatigued  with  fafting,  praying/and  ex- 
pedation,  falls  afleep.  Occupied  with  the  thoughts 
he  had  when  awake,  he  dreams  that  a  faint  appears, 
and  mentions  the  lucky  numbers.  If  he  be  difap- 
pointed,  he  is  vexed  at  bis  want  of  memory  ;  but 
trufts  in  the  faint  as  an  infallible  oracle.     Again 

be 
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be  falls  afleep^  again  fees  a  vifion^  and  again  is  dif« 
appointed. 

Lucky  and  unlucky  days,  which  were  fo  much 
relied  on  as  even  to  be  marked  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  kalendars,  make  an  appendix  to  propbe- 
cies.  The  Tartars  never  undertake  any  tbing  of 
moment  on  a  Wednefday,  being  beld  by  tbem  un- 
lucky. The  Nogayan  Tartars  hold  every  thir- 
teenth  year  to  be  unlucky :  they  will  not  even 
wear  a  fword  that  year,  believing  that  it  would  be 
their  death  ;  and  they  maintain,  that  none  of  tbeit 
warriors  ever  returned  wbo  went  upon  an  expedi- 
tion  in  one  of  thefe  years.  They  pafs  that  time 
in  fafting  and  prayer,  and  during  it  never  marry^ 
—The  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar  have  days  for- 
tunate  and  unfortunate  with  refpecä  to  the  birth 
of  children:  they  deftroy  without  mercy  every 
child  that  is  born  on  an  unfortunate  day. 

There  are  unlucky  names  as  well  as  unlucky 
days.  Julien  Cardinal  de  Medicis,  chofen  l^ope, 
was  inclined  to  keep  bis  own  name.  But  it  being 
obferved  to  bim  by  the  cardinals,  fays  Guichardin, 
that  the  popes  who  retained  their  own  name  had 
all  of  them  died  within  the  year,  he  took  the  liame 
of  Clement,  and  was  Clement  VII.  As  John  was 
beld  an  unlucky  name  for  a  king,  John,  heir  to  the 
Crown  of  Scotland,  was  perfuaded  to  change  bis 
name  into  Robert ;  and  he  was  Robert  IIL 

I  clofe  this  important  article  with  a  refledlion 
that  will  make  an  impreffion  upon  every  rational 

perfon« 
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perfon.  The  knowledge  of  future  events,  as  far 
as  it  tends  to  Influence  our  cotiduA,  is^  inconfiftent 
\?ith  a  ftate  of  aftivity,  fuch  as  Providence  has 
allotted  to  man  in  this  life.  It  would  deprive  him 
of  hopes  and  fears,  and  leave  him  nothing  to  de« 
liberate  upon,  nor  any  end  to  profecute«  In  a 
Word,  it  would  put  an  end  to  his  aölivity,  and '  re« 
duce  him  to  be  merely  a  paffing  being.  Provi- 
dence therefore  has  wifely  drawn  a  veil  over  fu- 
ture cvents,  afTording  us  no  light  for  prying  into 
them  but  fagacity  and  experience. 

Thefe  are  a  few  of  the  numberlefs  abfurd  opi- 
nions  about  the  condud  of  Providence,  that  have 
prevailed  among  Chriftians,  and  ftill  prevail  among 
ferne  of  them.  Many  opinions  no  lefs  abfurd  have 
prevailed  about  fpeculative  points.  I  confine  my- 
felf  to  one  or  two  inftances  ;  for  to  make  a  com- 
plete  lift  would  require  a  volume.  The  firft  I  Ihall 
mention,  and  the  moft  noted,  is  tranfubftantiation ; 
a  doftrine  in  which  it  is  alTerted,  firft,  that  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  facrament  are  converted 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour ;  next, 
that  his  body  and  blood  exifts  wholly  and  entirely 
in  cvery  particular  facrament  adminiftered  in  the 
Chriftian  world  even  at  the  fame  inftant  of  time. 
This  article  of  faith,  though  it  has  not  the  leaft 
influence  on  prädtice«  is  reckoned  fo  eflTential  to 
falvation,  as  to  be  placed  above  every  moral  duty. 
The  foUowing  text  is  appealed  to  as  its  fole  foun- 
dation.     "  And  as  they  were  eating,  Jefus  took 

"  bread, 


ti 
u 
ti 
it 
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bread,  and  blefled  it»  and  brake  it,  and  gaye  it  to 
the  difciples,  and  faid,  Take,  eat;  this  is  my 
body.     And  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks, 
and  gave  it  to  them,  faying,  I>rink  ye  all  of  it: 
for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  tcftament,  which 
"  is  Ihed  for  many  for  the  remifiion  of  fins.     But 
"  I  fay  unto  you,  I  will  not  drink  henceforth,  of 
"  this  fruit  of  the  yine,  until  that  day  when  I 
**  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  king- 
'•  dorn  *•*'      That  this  is  a  mctaphor,  muft  ftrikc 
every  one :  the  paffage  cannot  even  bear  a  literal 
Tneani^ig,  confidering  the  final  claufe  j  for  furely 
tl^e  moft  ze^löuß   Roman  Catholic  believes  not, 
that  Chriftian^/are  to  drink  new  ^ine  with  their 
Saviour  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     At  the  fame 
time,  it  is  not  fo  much/as  infinuated,  that  there 
was  here  any  miraculous  tranfub^antiation  of  the 
bread  and  wine  into  the  body  ^nd  blood  of  cur 
Saviour  ;  nor  is  it  infinuated,  that  the  apoftles  be- 
lieved  they  werc  eating  the  flefliof  their  mafter, 
and  drinking  his  bloo4*     St  John,  thfe  favöurite 
apoftle,  mentions  not  a  word  df  this  ceremony, 
which  he  certainly  yrould  not  have  omitted,  had 
he  imagined  it  an  eiTential  article  of  faith. 

But  fuppofing  tranfubftantiation  were  clearly  ex- 
preffed  in  this  text,  yet  men  of  underftanding  will 
be  loth  to  admit  a  mearring  that  contradids  their 
five  fenfes.  They  will  refleiä,  that  no  ipan  now 
liying  ever  faw  the  original  ]>ooks  of  the  New 

Teflament; 

*  St  Matthew,  xxvi,  26.  i^c. 
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Teftamen^ ;  nor  are  they  certain,  that  the  editions. 
we  have,  arc  copied  direcäly  from  the  Originals, 
Ev^ry  remave  froin.them  is  liable  to  errors,  which 
may  juftly  create  a  fufpician  of  texts  that  contra- 
dift  reafon  and  common  fenfe.  Add,  that  the  bulk 
of  Chriftians  have  not  even  ^  copy  from  the  ori- 
ginär to  build  theii:  faith  upon  ;  but  only  a  tranf- 
latlpn  into  anoCher  language.  But  the  fecond 
branch  öf  this  avticle  is  obyjious  to  a  ftill  ftronger 
objeftion  than  of  its  coTitradiding  ouf  fenfes  :  it 
is  a  direkt  inconfift^nce,  as  we  cannot  even  con- 
ceive  it  poffible  that  the  fanie  body  or  thing  can 
be  in  two  different  ,places  at  the  fame  time. 

And  this  leads  to  vi^hat  chiefly  detcrmined  me 
to  feleft  that  ipftance.  God  and  nature  have  bc- 
ftowed  upon  üs  the  faculty  öf  reafon,  for  diftin- 
guifhing  truth  from  faUehood.  If,  by  reafoning 
vvith  candour  and  impartiality,  we  difcover  a  pro- 
pofition  tp  be  true  or  falfe,  it  is  not  in  our  power 
to  remain  indifferent : .  we  muft  judge,  and  our  be- 
lief muft  be  regulated  by  our  judgment.  I  fay 
more,  to  judge  is  a  duty  we  owe  our  Maker ;  for 
to  what  purpofe  has  he  beftowed  reafon  upon  us, 
but  in  Order  to  direkt  our  judgment  ?  At  the 
fame  time,  we  may  depend  on  it  as  an  intuitive 
truth,  that  God  will  never  impofe  any  belief  on 
US,  contradiöory,  not  only  to  our  reafon,  but  to  our 
fenfes. 

The  following  objedion  .however  will  perhaps 
rclifli  mor«  with  people  of  piain  uhderftanding. 

Tranfuhftantiation 


•I 
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Tfanfubftantiation  is    a    very  extraordinary  mi- 

raclc,  reiterated  every  day  and  in  every  corner  of 

the  earth,  by  priefts  not  always  rcmarkable  either 

for  piety  or  for  morality.     Now  I  demand  an  an- 

fwer  to  the  foUowing  plain  queftion  :  To  what 

good  end  or  purpofe  is  fuch  a  profufion  of  mi- 

racles  fubfervient  ?     I  fee  none,     But  I  difcover 

a  very  bad  pne,  if  they  have  any  influence  ;  which 

is,  that  they  accuftom  the  Roman'  Catholics  to 

niore  cruelty  and  barbarity,  than  even  the  groffeft 

fa vages  are  ever  guilty  of :  fome  of  thefe  indeed 

devour  the  flefh  of  their  cnemies ;  but  none  of 

them  the  flefti  of  their  friends,  efpccially  of  their 

greateft  fricnd.     But  to  do  juftice  to  people  ©f  that 

religion,  I  am  confident,  that  this  fuppofed  miracle 

has  no  influence  whatever  upon  their  manners : 

to  me  it  appears  impoffible  for  any  man  ferioufly 

to  believe,  that  the  bread  and  wine  ufed  at  the 

Lord's  fupper,  is  aöually  converted  into  the  body 

and  blood  of  our  Saviour.     The  Romifh  church 

requires   the  bclicf  of  tranfubftantiätion ;  and   a 

zealous  Catholic,  out  of  pure  obedience,  thinks  he 

believes  it.     Convince  once  a  man  that  falvation 

depends  on  belief,  and  he  will  believe  any  thing  ; 

that  is,  he  will  imagine  that  he  believes :  Credo 

quia  mpöffibile  efi  *. 

That 

'  *  A  traveller  defcribing  the  Virgin  Mary*s  houfe  at  Loretto, 
has  the  following  refiedion.  '*  When  there  are  fo  many  faints 
'*  endued  with  fuch  imraculoos  ppwers,  fo  many  relics,  and 

*•  fo 
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That  onx  firft  reformers,  who  were  prone  to 
diSer  fi!ofn..the.RoAxiih  fa^th^  (hould  adopt  thts 
dodrine,  ihe.ws  the  Aipreme  influence  of  ruperftt>- 
tion.  ,The  Lutherans  had  not  i^ven  the  excufe  t£ 
inattentiön  :  after  feriou&  examination,  tfaey  added 
.on«  abfurdity  more  ;  teaching,  that  the  bread  anfl 
wine  are  converted  into  th^  body  and  blood.  cf 
our  Saviour,  and  yet  remcün  bregd  and  wio^as^ 
firft ;  which  ts  tei^rped  by  them  confubfianiiatiOS. 
I  am  perfuaded»  that  at  this  time  not  a  fingle  mM 
cf  them  harbours  fuch  a  thought^  :  «  üc; 


>       I 


''  fo  xnany  impregnated  welk,  each  of  them  able  to  eure  |1^ 
''  moft  dahgerous  difeafes ;  one  would  wonder,  thät'  pliyQ- 
'*  cians  could  live  there,  or  others  die.  But  people  die  here'äi 
^  elfewhere;  and  even  churchmen,  who  preach  *^pon"  the 
.^.  miracles  vrroaght  by  relics»  grow  fick.and.die  like  c^hbr 
*'  Aien."  It  \&  one  thing-  to  beUeye  :  it  \%  anafher  thing  CO 
fancy  that  we  believe.  In  th^  7ear.i666.a  J^w  nsuned&iZvi- 
tak  Lew  appeared  at  Smyrna,  pretendlng  to  be  th^true.Me^- 
fiah,  arid'wjis  ackhowledged  to  be  fo  by  many.  The  Grand 
Signior,  for  proof  pf  his  miiBSon',  infiÄted' for  a  xnirade';  pro- 
pofing  that  he  ihould  prefent  himftlf  as  a  niärk  tö  be  (bot  at» 
and  promifing  to  believe  that  be  was  the'Mei&ah;  if  I16  fe- 
mained  unwounded.  Sabatai,  declining  the  trial,  tumed 
M^d^nietan  to  fave  his  life,  But  obferve  the  blindnefs  of  fu- 
perdition :  though  Sabatai  was  feen  eyery  day  Walking  the 
(Ireets  of  Conflantinople  in  the  Turkifli  habit,"  inahy  Jews  in- 
fiiled  that  the  true  Sabatai  was  taken  up  into  heaven/  leaving 
only  behind  htm  his'lhadöw  ;  and  probably  thisy  inoft  pionÜr 
fancied  that  theybelieyed  fo,  -  ;    ..•  *• 

Vol.  hl 


Mäny  peffons,  impetietrable  by  a  ferloüs  argu- 
menta can  difcover  falfehood  when  put  in  a  ridi- 
culouslight.  It  requires,  I  am-fei^fible,  a  very 
^dicate  band  to  att^ck  a  gtawfubjcä:  with  ridi- 
cule  as  a  teil  of  truth ;  and  for  that  feafon,  1  for- 
bcar  to  offer  äny  tbing  of  «my  own,  But  I  will 
fet  before  my  rpader$^(bm6  excerpts  from  a  boök 
(of  abfolute  authorky  With  Roman  Catholics. 
Thöu^  tranfubftatttiation  be  tbere  bandied  in  thc 
tnoft  feriousmanner,  with  all  the  ceremonies  and 
pun£tilios  that  naturally  flow  from  it,  yet  in  my 
judgment  it  is  happily  contrived  to  give  it  a  moit 
ridiculous  appearance.  The  book  is  the  Roman 
^^ialy  from  which  the  followingis  a  literal  tranf- 
latibn. 

"  lVtaf$  may  be;dcficicnt  in  the  matter,  in  thcr 
^*  form»  in  the  minifter,  or  in  the  afkiop.  Firft^ 
^  in  the  mattpr.  If  the  bread  be  not  of  whcat, 
"  or  if  there  be  fo  great  a  mixture  of  öther  grain 
^  that  it  cannot  be  called  wheat-bread,  or  if  any 
^*  way  porruptedy  it  does  not  make  a  facramentt 
"  If  it  be  made  with  rofe-water,  or  any  other 
^*  diftilled  wate^,  ir  is  dbubtful  whether  it  make  a 
J**  facram6nt  or.  not,  Though  corruption  have 
**  begum,  or  though  it  be  leavened»  it  makes  a  fa- 
f*  crament,  but  the  celebrator  lins  grievoufly. 

'^  If  ^be  celebrator,  before  confecration,  ob* 
f*  ferve  that  the  hoft  is  corrupted,  or  13  not 
*^  of  wheat,  he  muft  take  another  höft :  if  afr 
f'  tef  cpnfecration,  he  m\ift  flill  take  another  and 

^*  fwallo^y^ 
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'\  fvraUow  it,  after  which  he  muft  alfo  fwallow  the 
*^  firft^  or  give  it  toianotfaer,  or  preferve  it  in  fome 
**  place  with  reverence^  But  if  he  have  fwaU 
**  lowed  the  firft  before  obferving  its  defeds,  he 
^\  muft  neverthelefs  fwallow  alfo  the  perfeA  hoft ; 
**  becaufe  the  precept  about  the  perfefiion  of  the 

facrament»  is  of  greater  weight  than  that  of  ta- 

Jdog  it  fafting.  If  the  coxifecrated  hoft  difap- 
^f  pear  by  an  accident»  as  by  wind,  by  a  miracle, 
'*  or  by  fome  aniinal,  another  muft  be  confecra- 
"  ted. 

'^  If .  the  wine  be  quite  four  or  putrid,  or  made 
**  of  uoripe  grapes,  or  be  mixed  wiih  £b  much 
*^  water  as  to  fpoil  the  wine,  it  is  no  facrament. 

If.the  wine  have  begun  to  four  or  tobe  cor- 

rupted,  or  be  quite  new,  or  not  mixed  with 
**  water,  or  mixed  with  rofe- water  or  other  di- 
*f  ftiiled  water,  it  makes  a  facrament,  but  the  ce- 
".  Icbrator  fins  grievoufly. 

If  the  prieft,  before  confecration,  obferve  that 

the  materials  are  not  proper,  he  muft  ftop,  if 
'^  proper  materials  cannot  be  got ;  but  after  con- 
*'  fecration,  he  muft  proceed,  to  avoid  giving  fcan- 
**  dal.     If  proper  materials  can  be  procured  by 

waiting,  he  muft  wait  for  them,  that  the  facri- 

fioe  may  not  remain  imperfedl. 

"  Second,  in  form.  If  any  of  the  words  of 
**  confecration  be  omitted,  or  any  of  them  be 
••.^rhanged  into  words  of  a  different  mcaning,  it 
*'■  is  no'  facrament :  if  they  be  changed  into  words 

X  a  "  o£ 
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^'  of  the  farne  meaniog;!  it-jinlakes/a  .facrmient ; 
^*  but  the  cdebrator  Aus  gtievoufly::!    .   ^.    j"  : ' 

**  ThUd^in  the  miniften     Ifjhe  däes^  not  in-' 
?*  teqd  to  niake  ä  facrament,  bütüa  chdat  j^^if' 
**  there  be  any  part  öf  the  wine,  or  any  wafer  that 
^^  hehasnot  in  bis  eye,  and  does  not'  intend  to 
^'  confecrate;.  i£  hehavebeforehimelevenwafeFs; 
"  and  intendi  to  confecrate  ohly  tan,  not  deter«  * 
*'  mining  what  ten  he  intenda :  in  thefe  cafes  thc" 
^!  confecration  does  not  hold,  becaufe  intehtion 
"  is  requifite.     If  he  think  there   arc  ten  ^ly, 
*^  and  intendstp  confecrate.  ^lUbefore  him,  'they 
*f  are.all  conTecrated ;  therefbreprieib  oaghtaU 
*f  ways.  to  have  fuch  intention.     If  the -pmft, 
*f  thioKing  lie  has  but  one  ivafer,  Ihall^  afterthe 
^'  confecration,  find  two  fticking  togetheiv  he  muft 
*^  take  them  both.     And  he  muft  take  off  all  the 
^*  remains  of  the  confecrated  matter ;  for  they  all* 
"  belong  to  the  fame  facrifice.     If  in  confectav 
**  ting,  the  intention  be  not  aftual  by  wandering 
^*  of  niind,  but  vjrtqal  in  approaching  the  altar, 
'^  it  makes  a  facrament :  though  priefts  fhould  be 
f^  careful.  to  have .  intention  both  Virtual  and  ac- 
f'  tual. 

"  Befide  intention,  the  prieft  inay  be  deficient 
in  difpofition  of  mind.  If  he  be  fufpended,:  or 
degraded,  or  excommunicated,  or  under  mortal 
fin,  he  makes  a  facrament,  but  iins  grievoufly. 
V  He  may  be  deficient  alfo  in  difpofition  of  bödy. 
f *  If  he  have  not:  f^fted  frqpi  midriight,  if  he  have 

"  tafted 
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•'  ^kiJRxA  watcf,  of *  any  othcr  dt'ink  -  öt  •  rtlÄät,  tvch 
"  in  the  way  of  medicine,  he  cannot  cdkbratd 
**  nor  cömmunicate,     If  he  have  taicen  tneat  or 

■ 

"  drmk  before  midnigbt,  eventhau^h  he  Kav^  not 
'^  llept.nor  digefted  ity  he  does  tiotfin.  ^But  oti 
**  account  of  the  perturbation  of  mind,  wtaich  bam 
•*  devotion,  it  is  prudent  to  refrain. 

M  If  any  rexnains  of  meat,  fticktng  iä  the  moutfa; 
'^  be  fwallowed  wUh  thq  hoft^  theyldo  not  pcevent 
*^  conununioting^  provided  theybe  fwAlIowed^ 
"  aot  as.  m^eat,  but  as  Xpittle.  The  faine  is  to 
**  be.faid,;iif  in  wäfiüng:  the  moutbia  :drop'of 
^V  watecrbe'fwaUQwed,.;provided  it  benagaihft  t)ur 
"  will.  ,1::.       .  -I  ;    '  •      ;.     .     . 

**  Fourth,  in  the  adlion.  If  nfiy  reiquifite  be 
''  wanting,  itiisinoiraciranient ;  ;£okf  )example»  if  it 
**  be  celebrated  ouC.of  holy  ground,  or  upon  an 
^"  altar.  not  iconfecrat^d^:  *r  notxovered  with .  threc 
"  napkiaa:  if  thc«eIbc:no' w.ax.,candlcs,;  if  itibc 
"  not  celebr^ted.betweenj.dayf^break  and  xioon ; 
**  if  the'  celebrator.  have  nat  faid  n^atjns  with 
**  lauds ;.  if:'bii:otDit  vmyiof  the  facerdotal.robes*; 
'^  if  thefe  rojbes  and  theinapkins  be  not  blefiedibj 
"  a  bl(hop  ;  if  ^there  be  no  clerk  pfefcht  to  fici^e, 
**  or  one  who  ought  not  to  feWe,  ä  wjotna.n/för 
f^  example.;  if  there  be'no  chalice,  the  ci^'p.  of 
**  which  i8,goId,.or  filTCi:;  or  pcwter;  ifctheiVeftr 
*Vment  hß  not  o£  olean'  linerl  adorpeidwitb  filk 
*'  in  the  middle,.  aad.bfefied  hy  z  bifliop^if 
*'  the  prieft  celebrate  with.  bis  htad  coyieircnl ;  if 
» •  X  3  *'  therc 


I 
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^*  there  be  no  miffal  prefenl;  though  be  haveitiby 
"  hcart. 

*  ''  If  a  gQat  or  fpider  fall  into  the  cop-aft^r  con^ 
^'  fecradonf,  tbe  prieft  muft  ftvaUow  it*  with  the 
*f  b}ood,  if  ,he  can :  otherwife»  let  bim  \take  it 
1 '.  out,  Tfjafli  it  witb  wiae^ :  buro  it,  and  tbrow  h 
^^  with  the  walhings  into^faoly  groünd.  If  poifoa 
1^  &\l  into  tbe  cup,  tbe  blood  muft  be  poored'on 
*^  tow  Dt  on  a  lineit  clotb,  remisii/n  ^  tili  it  be  dry, 
''  tbeik  ;bd  burnt,  aiid  t-be  afhes  be  thrown  upon 
**  holyrgvömtä.    If  tbe  boft  be^  poifoned,  it  muft 

be  kept  ia  a  taber nacle  tiil  i t  be  borrupted . 
.  ^  If  tbeublood  fveeze  in  wintev;  put  warm  tloths 
**  about  the  cup :  if  that  be  not  fufficient,  put  the 
<*  cup :in;boilfng  water«  • 

''  If  any  of  Chrift's  blood  üll  on  tbe  gfoand  by 
f*  negligence,  it  muft  be  licked  up  wrth  tbe  tongue» 
^  and  >  the  place  fcraped:  tbe  •  feraping^  muft  bd 
'^'burnt,  and  the  aflies  buriedmboly  gftmndw 

..**  If  the  prieft^ votmtrtfaeeacharift,  and  the  fpc- 
**  ciea  appear  entire,  it  muft^  be  licked  up  moft  re* 
•*  vereritiyJ  If  a  nä^ufeapreveat  that  tobe  done; 
**  it  muft  be  kept  tili  it  be"  corrupted/  If  tbe 
M  fpej^s^dö  not  appear,  let  tbe  vömit  be  bumt; 
*«  and  thealhes  tbtown  upon  holy  groond/' 
"  As  tbe'  foregoing  artick  ha3  beyond  intention 
fwelled  to  aq  enormous  fixe,.  I  fliall  add  but  one 
otbec  artieley  whtch  fbalt  be  extremely  fliort ;  and 
tbat  iff  the  creed  of  Atbänäfids.  It  is  a  beap  of 
unintelligible  jargöd ;  and  .yet  we  are  appoähted 
r'.'  -  '■  .  ."'•  "     .  ta 
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to,  .bdiwG  etety  attide  of  it»  U0d<i*  tbc  paLa  of 
ctevmlijdaronttton*  A$  .it  eojoin»  belief  of  rank 
cofttmdiAioDfi,  it  feema  purpofely  calcttlatedto  be 
a  teft  ofifläviflifubtniffiöato  the  tjraniucal  autbo^ 
.rity^of  a  prottd  and  arrogant  pneft.f . 


CHAP.  III. 

Religious  Worß>ip^ 

I^N  tl^e  fpregöing  chapter  ate  traced  the  gradual 
^  ady^Of^e^  of  the  fenfe  of  Deity»  from  its  im- 
pf^ed  fiate  among  fayages  to  its  maturity  among 
enlijbti^ned  nations ;  difplayingto  us  one  greatfie- 
ing,  to  wbom  all  other  beipgs  owe  their  exiftence, 
ivbp  ma^e  the,  world^  and  who  gqverns  it  by  per- 
fedlaw€.  Afld  our  perception  of  Deity»  anfing 
froDi  .that  fenfe,  is  fertified  by  an  intuitive  propo- 
fition,  tbat  there  necelTarily  muft  ejull  fome  being 
who  had  no  beginning.  Confidering  the  Deity  as 
tlje  autbor  of  our  exiftence,  we  owe  him  grati- 

X  4  tude ; 

^  Biifaot>  Bumct  feems  donbtfiil  whether  this  cteed  was 
eotnpofed  by  Athahafius.  His  doubts»  in  my  apprehenfion^ 
axe  fcarce  fuScient  to  weigb  againft  the  unaiimous  opinion 
o£  the  Chriftian  church. 


tnde  ;  *  confidering  him  as  governor  of  tbe  wörM; 
we  owe  hitb  obedietice  :  and  upon  tfaefe  duties  ts 
founded'^tbe  obligatiQii'We  are  under  ^to  worfhip 
him.  .  Further,  God  made  man  fori  fociety,.  and 
implanted  in  his  nature.the  möral.fenfc  to  direA 
hiß  condu6l  in  that  ilate.  From  thefe  premifes, 
may  it  not  with  certainty  be  inferred  to  be  the 
will  of  God,  that  men  (hould  obcy  the  didates  of 
the  moral  fenfe  in  fulfiUing  every  duty  of  jufficc 
änd  berievolence  ?  Thefe  moral  duties,  it  would 
appear,  are  our  chief  bui^aMs)  in  this  life  ;  being 
enforced  not  only  by  a  moral  bat  by  a  religious 
principle. 

Morality,  as  laid  down  in  ä  former  Iketch,  con- 

fifts  of  two  great  branches,  the  moral-  fenfe  which 

unfolds  the  duty  we  owe  to  ^oür  felWvIr-crdataiÄs, 

'anid  ah  adHve*Älotäl  ptihciple  which  pfompts-3is 

'to  perform  that  diify!.    Natluräl  "i^elf^oti  cotifißs 

alCoi  of  tWö  gt-feät-branGhes/  the  fenft -öP-Dfeity 

'  which  üitfiiMs  '^oul:  diity '  tb  out  •  Mäkfer, '  dtfdTthe 

"daiv^  principft^^of  devotion  which  ptön^ts  üs  to 

perföttri  out-  dilty' to  him*.   THe  utiiVerfaiity  of  the 

fcnffe  ofÖeity-  proves  it  *  to 'be '  inhkte^;  the '  ferne 

"reafön  pföves'the'principlfe^  of  devotion  to  'be'ih- 

nate ;  for'all  rii^n  agree  in  wörlhippin^  füpcfriör 

beingö,  whafever  difFerence  thete  may'bcf'ln-thc 

möde  bf  worfhip.       ^  ^ 

'  BQ$b  bisn^lws  of  tbedttty  we  owe  jpC^  that 

'  of  worChipptng.  him^  and  that  of  ..obeying  bis  wUl 

with  r^fßed  to  bur  fellöw-creaturcsj'afe  fmnnaed 

'        tip 
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upby  the  Propbit  Mitfali-  in  the  fbllbWii%  empha- 
tic  Wohls :  **'  Hfe  hatfa  ihewed  tbee,  O  man;  what 
'^  is  good:  and  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
''  thee,  but  10  do  juftly,  tb  love  meixiy,  and  to 
*'  walk  hambly  with  thy  God  ?*'  The  two  arti- 
cles  fitft  roentiöned,  are  moral  duties  regarding 
our:  fellow^ireaknres :  and  as  to  fuch,  what  is  re- 
quired  of  üs  isto  do  our  duty  to  others ;  not  only 
as  diredied  by  the  moral  fenfe,  but  as  being  the 
will  of  our  Maker,  to  whom  we  owe  abfolute  obe- 
dience.  That  branch  of  our  duty  is  referved  for 
a  lecond  fe^libh  :  at  pr^feAt  we  aTe  to  treat  of  re- 
iigious  wörlhip,  included  in  the  ibird  article,  the 
Walking  humbly  with  our  God.  >'  ■ 


SECT.  I. 


Religious  Worßip  refpeäling  tbe  Betty  fingly. 


THE  Obligation  we  are  ünder  to  worfliip  God, 
or  tö  walk  humbly  with  him,  is^  as  obiferved 
aboye^  foütided  on  th6  twö  great  princlples  oF  gra- 
titüde  änd  obedience.;  böth  of  them  requirinc: 
.  f ^ndaqleQjt^lly;  a.pure.h^art,  and  a  vWeU-difpofed 
oiind. '  Bot  heart- worüiip  is  alone  jnot.  fufficient : 
there  are  ovar  and  above  requifed  external  iigns, 
teftifyrng  to  others  the  fenfe  we  have  of  thefe  du- 
ties, and  a  ficm  refolution  to  perform  them.    That 

fuch 
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fucfa  is  the.  Müll  of .  Q04ti>^m  9{9^r  i  asr  foUpws. 
The  pruicifiiq  pf  ide¥9)tAQ9>Jlke  ^m>ft  of  om;  other 
priDcipk^,  part»k«<  p£  thß  iav«rfp^on  p^  our  na- 
ture:.  yev howcvdr £|iQt orii|in$jlyv  it<  is  c«p9ble 
of  being  grcatly  iil.?i)9(>nlv4 ;  .by  %cttltAV«tidn  ^and 
exeocife.  Private  exf^roüe  19:  oQt .  Aiffif^icDt»  Na- 
tore,  and.cQofcquenUy  tbici;God  ^  oatuco^  reqwre 
pttblici  lexeocife  <>r i  public  üiror(bip; :  for j  dis votioa  is 
conuBttnicatii/ie^  Uke  joyor  .grie^**^.;  9n4  byüDvi- 
tual  jcomixifunicAtio»  ^  .t.numefoua  aiXemblXt  is 
greatlyjovigom^d.M  A.  regu^Ur  tiab^t  of  expref- 
fing  publisclgr  Qttr)gratitM4e  and  1  f c^iQgnaKion»  pe- 
verfiil&<tD.puitfxihe:.xnindj,  t^ndfQg.ta  w<an  it 
from  cvcry  unlawful  pucfi^iA*  /  Thtf .  i$  tbe* truc 
motive  of  public  worfhip  ;  not  what  is  commonly 
inculcated,  That  it  is  required  from  us,  as  a  tefti^ 
mony  to  our  Maker  of  our  pbedience  to  bis  laws  : 
God,  who  knows  the  heart,  needs  no  fuch  tefti* 
mony  f. 

The 

*  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  i.  p,  180.  edit.  5. 


I  >i:  1 


t  Atno^iM  (/fifver/uxffnfijp  BK  x.y/  acf oi^pu fagtiönaUf  for 
the  worfhip  we  p^y  tp  the  Deity:  •*  Hi^ic  pmncis  ex  more 
^  proftemimur,  hünc  collatis.prccibus  ador^miis,  ab  nqc  jafta» 
''  et  honefta,  et  auditu  ejus  condigna,  depofcimüs/  Kion  quo 
•*  ipfe  defideret  fopplices  noi  eAe,'äut'aihetX^b<Wmrtdt4ÄU' 
^*  lium  venerationem  vidtiei  [  ^  .ÜtlKtes  1i#o  ikdOtxL  e&r  et  ton- 
^^  fDodi.noftrLnitioD^]ii;fpf(laa9«.  Näm.'^uvi.prPW.adcal^^gy 

*<  et  ad  libidinU  rarios  ^ppetiias»  vitio  fumus,  infirmitatis  u>- 
«  genitae,  patitur  fe  femper  noftris  cogitatlonibas  concipi :  ut 
"  dum  illum  oramus,  et  mercri  ejus  contendimiis  munera,  ac- 

«<  cipiamus 
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<The  ietting:  apart  one  day  in  fevenfer  public 
worflsip  is  noit  a  pious  inftitution  merely,  but  high* 
I7  mofaL  With  regard  tothe  latter,  'all  men  are 
equal  m  the  prefence  o£  God  ;  and  M^'bcn  a  con«» 
gregation  pray  for  merey  and  protedion,  evety  one 
nnift  be  inflamed  with  good-will  and  brotherly 
lo ve '  ta  e viery  one.  • 

In  the  next  place^  the'  ferious  and  devout  tone 
of  inihd  in^ired  -by  public  worfliip,  fuggefts'na- 
tarally  felf^estamioatMn.  Retired  from  the  buftle« 
of  the  World  on  that  day  6f  reft,  the  errors  we 
have  been  goilty  of  ^re  rei:ialled  to  memor^rwe 
are  afflided  for  thefe  errors,  and  are  firmly  re- 
folved  to  be  more  on  oor  guard  in  time  coming. 
In  ifaolrt^  Sunday  is  only  a  day  öf  reft  from  world^ 
ly  concems/iik; Order  to  be  nriore  ufefully  employ* 
edupon  tboib  that  are  internal.  Sunday  accord-^ 
ingly  is  a  day  jo€  account ;  and  a  candid  aceount 

every 
.'»  • . 

**  cipjamus  innocentige  vpluntatemy.  ^t  ab  omni  nos  labe  de; 
'*  lidoriun  omnium  amputatione  purgemus.'''— [/»  EngR/b 
thus  :  ***  It  \%  otir  cuftom,  to  proftrate  ourfelves  before  hihi ; 
**  snd.we  aikof  faim  ftich  glfls  bnly  as  are  confiftcnt  Mrith 
^Vjüftice'and wtthhooouTy.and'fnitable'to  the  chara^er  of 
'^  the  Bettig.  «cphoft)  w/eiidore«  Not  that  he  receives  pleafure 
'<  or  fttisfa^iqn  from  the  hamble  yeneration  of  thoufandsrof 
^'  his  creatures.  From  this  we  ourfelves  derive  benefit  and 
*'  ädvantage ;  fpr  belog  the  flaves  of  appetite»  and  prone  to 
*'  err  from  the  weaknefs  of  our  nature,  when  we  addrefs  our- 
**  felves  to  God  in  prayer,  and  ftudy  by  our  aÄions  to  merit 

bis  approbation,  we  gain  at  leaft  the  wlfli,  and  the  inclina* 

tion,  to  be  virtuou«.'*] 
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cvery  fcvÄnth  day,  is-thc  bell  preparatroii:  fbc'the 
gire^t  dßy  of  accouht,  A  perfön  iviio  düigindy 
foUow&ottt  this  prepai^atory  difcipline^  will  feldom 
bc  at  a  lofs  to  anfiver  for  his  conduä,  cälled  iipon 
bjf  Gpd.or  man.  This  confideration  leada  me: ne- 
G^fi^xily  to  condemn  a  pradice  authorifed  airicmg 
Chriftians  with  very  few  exceptions  that'^of  aban- 
doning  to  diverfion  and  merrixnent  what  remains 
of  Sunday  after  public  worihip,  part^ics  öf  j^a- 
furci  dancingi'gaming,  any  thing  th^  trifles  away 
the  time.  withput  a  ferious  thoKght ;  as.  if  the  pur- 
pofe;  weüe  to  jcanc^l  evcry  virtuous'ijtipreffifin  made 
at public  wo^fliip«  'J.    .   . 

Unhappily,  this  falutary  inftitution  can  only.be 
preferyed  in  vigoür  during-the  days  of  piety  and 
yirtue.;.  Powet  .ai^d  opuknce  areitiie.daritngob* 
jeös  of  every  natipn^  and  yet  in.jeweryriiation  pdf- 
fefled.  of  power  and  .apulence  virtüe  fübfides,  Tel- 
fifhnefs  prevailSy  and  fenfuality  becomes  the  ruling 
paffion.  Then  it  is,  that  the  mofl  facred  inftitu- 
iions, 'firft,  löfe  theii*  hold,  next,  ^fe  tfifregard- 
cd^  and  at  läft  are  made  a  fubjed  f9r.r|4icule. 

I  .(hall  only  add  upon  t^Cf,  s?r^eral,:be^d,  that 
lawgivers  ought  to  avioid  with  caüdon  ltbe>eofär- 
cing  p.ublic  worfbip  by  rewards  and  p'ütiiftiments : 
human  laws  cannot  reach  thö  hea'rt','  in  which  the 
effence  of  worßiip  confifts :  they  may  irideed*  bring 
on  a  liftlefs  habit  of  worftiip,  by  feparatihg  the 
external  ad:  from  the  internal  affeäion,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  hurtful  to  true  religioQr    The  üt- 
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lÄclBt  that  cati  be  £ife]y  ventured,  is  to  bring  pub«* 
lie'  worlhip  undet  cenforian  powers,  as  a  matter  of 
pölktf,  for  preferving  good  order,  and  for  prevent« 
ing*bad  example. 

•The  religion  bf  Confucius,  profefled  by  the  //- 
terüH  and  perfons  of  riank  in  China  and  Tonquin,. 
cbofifts  in  a  deep  .inward  veneration  for  the  God 
or  King  of.  beäven,  and  in  the  praftice  of  every 
morail  virtue.  They  have  neither  temples,  nor. 
priefts,  nor  any  fettled  form  of  external  worfhip: 
cwtry  one  adores  the  fupreme  Being  in  the  man- 
ner he  himfelf  thinks  beft.  This  is  indeed  thi 
moft'  refined  fyftcm  of  religion  that  ever  took  place 
amöng  men ;  bat  it  is  not  fitted  for  the  human 
race  ;  an  excellent  religion  it  would  be  for  angels ; 
but  is  far  too  refined  even  for  fages  and  philofo- 
pfaers* 

Proceeding  to  deviations  from  the  genuine  wor* 
fliip  rcquired  by  our  Maker,  and  grofs  deviations 
there  have  been,  I  begin  with  that  fort  of  worihip 
which  is  influenced  by  fear,  and  which  for  that 
reafbn  is  univerfal  among  favages.  The  American 
favages  believe,  that  there  are  inferior  deities 
without  end,  moft  of  them  prone  to  mifchief ; 
they  negleö  the  fupreme  Deity  becaufe  he  is  good ; 
and  dired  their  worihip  to  foothe  the  malevolenC 
inferior  deities  from  doing  härm.  The  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  Molucca  iflands,  who  believe  the  ex- 
iftence  of  malevolent  beings  fubordinate  to  the 
fupreme  benevolent  Being,  confine  their  worfhip 
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to  tbe former,. ia op^xoBy^t .tkeif  w»ti|.;i ajpd 
one  branch  of  their  worflup.x^  to  ÜX  mtat  liefere 
thero,  hoping  that  when  the  beUy.h  füll»  tjiere 
will  be  lefs  inclination  to  mifchief.  The  worftup 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Java  is  much  the  fame.  The 
Negroes  of  Benin  worfliip  the  devil,  as  Dra{»per 
exprefies  it,  and  facrifice  to  him  both  mco  a&d 
beafis.  They  acknowledge  indeed  a  fopreme  Be* 
ing,  who'created  the  univerfe,  and  governs  it  by 
his  providence  :  but  they  regard  him  not :  "  £br," 
fay  they,  **  it  is  needlefs,  if  not  impertinent,  to 
*t  inpoke  ^  beiqg,  who,  good  and  gracious,  is  in- 
*t  capable-  of  injur^ng  or  moleftiog  us.*'  Grati- 
tttde,  it  would  »appear,  is  not  a  ruling  principle 
among  fa  vages. 

The  aufterities  and  penances  that  are  pra6lifed 
in  almoft  ßU  religions,  fpring  from  the  fame  root. 
One  way  to  pieafe  invifible  malignant  powers,  is 
to  make  ourfelv^s  as  miferabie  as  poffible.  Hence 
the.horrid  penances  of  the  Faquirs  in  Hindoftan, 
whq  outdo  in  mortification  whatever  is  report- 
cd  of  the  arxient  Chriftian  Anchorites.  Some  of 
thefe  F^uirs  continue  for  life  in  one  pofture: 
fome  never  lie  down :  fome  have  always  their 
arms  raifed  above  their  head :  and  fome  maj^gle 
their  bodies  with  knives  and  fcourges,  The  town 
of  Jagrenate  in  Hindoftan  is  frequented  by  pilgrims, 
fome  of  them  from  places  300  leagues  diftant ; 
and  they  travel,  not  by  wallÜQg  or  riding,  but 
by  meafuring  th^  ro^d  witb  the  length  of  their 

bodies  ^ 
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bodies;  in^Which  mode  of  loco-motion,  foftie  of 
them^  bcmiiime  years  before  they  complete  their 
falgrimage.  A  religiöus  fe£t  made  i'ts  waj  fome 
centuries  ago  intb  Japan,  termcd  Bubßloißs,  frota 
Bubs,  the  founder.  This  feft  has  prevailed  over 
the  ancicnt  fedlaf  the  Sintos,  chiefly  by  its  aufte- 
tity  and  mottifications.  The  fpirit  of  this  feft 
ihfpires  nothing  but  exceffive  fear  of  the  gods, 
who  are  paitited  prone  to  Vengcance  and  always 
offended.  Thefe  fcdkarics  pafs  moftof' their  time 
in  tormenting  themfelves,  in  otder  to  expiato 
imaginary  faults ;  *  and  they  are  treatcd  by  their 
prlefts  with  a  degree  of  defpotifm  and  cruelty, 
thät  is  not  paralleled  but  by  the  inquifitors  of 
Spain.  Their  manners  are  fierce,  cruel,  and  un- 
Telenting,  derived  from  the  nature  of  their  fuper- 
ftition,  The  notion  of  invifible  malevolent  powers, 
formerly  univerfal,  is  not  to  this  hour  eradicated, 
even  amöng  Chriftians;  for  which  I  appeal  to  the 
failings  and  flagellations  among  Roman  Catholics, 
held  by  them  to  be.  an  effential  part  of  religion. 
People  infedled  with  religiöus  horrors;  are  nerer 
ferioufly  convinced  that  an  upright  heart  and 
found  morality  make  the  effence  of  religion.  The 
yioörine  of  the  Janfepifts  concerning  repentance 
and  mortification,  fliows  evidently,  however  they 
may  deceive  themfelves,  that  they  have  an  im- 
preffion  of  the  Deity  as  a  malevolent  being«  They 
hold  the  guilt  contracted  by  Adam's  fall  to  be  a 
heinbus  fin,  which  ought  to  be  expiated  by  ads  of 

mortification. 


mortification,  fuch  as  the  toitaring  aqd  maceicat- 
ing  the  body  with  painful  labour^.exceffive.ab- 
ftinence,  continaal  prayer '  and  contempls^tion« 
Their  penances,  whether  for  original  or  volun- 
tary  fin,  are  carried  to  extravagance ;  and  thofe 
who  put  an  end  to  their  lives  by  fuch  feverities^ 
are  termed  the  facred  vidtims  of  repentance,  con* 
fumed  by  the  fire  of  divine  love.  Such  fuicides 
are  efteemed  peculiarly  meritorious  in  the  eye  of 
Heavetl;  and  it  is  thought,  that  their  fufferings 
cannot  faU  to  appeafe  the  anger  of  the  Deity. 
That  celibacy  is  a  ftate  of  p.Urity  and  perfedion, 
is  a  prevailing  notion  in  many  countries :  among 
the  FaganSy  a  married  man  was  forbidden  to  ap- 
proach  the  altar,  for  fome  days  after  knowing 
bis  wife ;  and  this  ridiculous  notion  of  pollution, 
conttibuted  to  introduce  celibacy  among  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priefts  *.  The  Emperor  Otho, 
anno  12x8,  became  a  iignal  penitent ;  but  inftead 
of  atoning  for  bis  fins  by  repentance  ^nd  reftitu- 
tioUy  he  laid  himfelf  down  to  b^.  trodden  under 
foot  by  the  boys  of  bis  kitchen  j  and  frequently 
fubmitted  to  the  difcipline  of  the  whip,  inflifted 
by  monks.  The  Emperör  Charles  V.  toward  the 
end  of  bis  days,  was  forely  deprefled  in  fpirit  with 
fear  of  hell.  Monks  were  bis  only  companions,* 
with  whora  he  fpent  his  time  in  chanting  hymns. 

As 

^  Fafting  and  celibacy  were  by  Zoroaßer  condemned  with 
abhorrence,  as  a  criminal  rejedion  of  the  beft  gifts  of  PtQ* 
yidence. 


Äs  an  etpisrtion  for  his  fins,  he  ih  ptirate  Ait^ 
ciplined  himfelf  tfith  fuch  fcvtrity,  that  his  whip^ 
found  aflet  his  death^  was  tlngj^d  with  his  blood; 
Kor  was  he  fatisfied  with  thefe  a£ts  of  mortifica« 
tioti :  tiiiioroits  and  illiberal  folicitude  flill  haunt« 
hg  htm,  he  aimed  at  fomething  extraotdinary,  ai 
ibme  tiew  and  fingular  a£l  of  pietj,  to  difplaj  hi^i 
leal,  and  to  merit  thfe  favour  of  heavto;  Tlie  afl 
he  fixed  on>  was  as  wild  äs  äny  that  fuperftition 
ever  fuggefled  to  a  diftempefed  brain :  it  was  to 
eelebrate  his  own  obfequie^.  He  ordeted  his 
tcmib  to  be  eredted  in  the  chäpel  of  the  monafteiy : 
his  domeftics  ntatthed  there  iti  füneral  ptoceffion^ 
holding  black  tapers :  he  foUowed  in  his  Ihrotrd : 
he  was  laid  in  his  doifin  with  nfiuch  folemnitj : 
the  fervice  of  the  dead  was  chanted ;  and  he  him- 
felf joined  in  the  prayelrs  offei*ed  up  (or  his  re^ 
quierUi  mingüng  his  tears  with  thofc  of  his  at-» 
tendants.  The  feeremony  clofed  with  fprinkling 
holy  watef  üpon  the  coffin  j  and  the  affiftanls  re-^ 
tiring,  the  doors  of  the  chäpel  were  Ihtit»  Then 
Charles  fofe  out  of  the  coffin,  and  ftole  ptirateiy 
to  his  apartment. 

The  hiftory  of  ancienf  (acrifities  Id  flot  fö  «C- 
curate^  äs  in  evcry  inftaiiee  to  afcertain  upon  wha£ 
princip^le  they  Were  founded,  whether  upon  fear^ 
Upon  gratitude  fof  fävoucs  re^ived^  or  tpiolioit 
future  favoun  Human  facrifices  ün^oubtedly 
belong  to  the  prefent  heäd  i  for  being  caleulatcd 
to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  ai  malevolent  deity,  tYief 
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could  have  no  other  motive  but  fear  ;  and  indeed 
thej  are  a  moft  direful  effe£t  of  that  paffion*. 
It  is  needlefs  to  lofe  time  in  mentioning  inftances, 
which  are  well  known  to  thofc  who  arc  acquaint- 
cd  with  ancient  hiftory.  A  number  of  them  ar© 
coUedled  in  Hiftorical  Law-traAs  f :  and  to  thefe 
I  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  tbe  Cimbrians, 
the  Germansy  the  Gauls^  particularly  the  Druids^ 
praidifed  human  facrifices ;  for  which  we  have 
the  «utbority  of  Julius  Caefar,  Strabo,  and  other 
authors.  A  people  on  the  bank  of  tbe  Miliflippi, 
named  Tenfas^  worflxip  the  fun ;  and,  like  the 
Natches  their  neigbbours,  have  a  temple  for  that 
luminary,/ with  a  facred  fire  in  it,  continually 
burning«  The  temple  having  been  fet  on  fire  by 
thunder,  was  all  in  flames  when  fome  French 
travellers  faw  them  thro w  children  into  the  fircy» 
one  after  another,  to  appeafe  the  incenfed  deity- 
The  Prophet  Micah  f ,  in  a  paflage  partly  quoted 
above,  inveighs  bitterly  againft  fuch  facrifices : 
**  Wherewith  (hall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and 
"  bow  myfelf  before  the  high  God  j  fhall  I  x:ome 
^*  before  him  with  burnt-offerings,  with  calves  of 
"  a  ycar  old?  will  the  Lord  be  pleafed  with 
**  thoufands  of  rams^  or  with  ten  tboufands  of 


"  rivers 


♦  The  Abb6  de  Boiffy  dcrives  Human  facrifices  from  the' 
hidöry  of  Abraham  preparing  to  facrifice  his  fon  Ifaac,  which, 
fays  he,  was  imitäted  by  others«  A  man  who  is  fo  unlueky 
at  guefling  had  better  b.e  ülentv 
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**  rivers;  of  oil  ?  Ihall  I  give  my  firft-botn  for  my 
"  tränfgreffion^  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  thi  fm 
"  of  my  foul  ?  Hc  hath  Ihewcd  the«^  O  man, 
''  what  is  good :  and  what  doth  the  Lord  requiro 
**  df  thcc,  but  to  do  juftly,  to  love  mercy^  and  to 
"  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  !" 

The  ancient  Perfidiis  aekaowlodged  Oromazes 
and  Anmanes  as  their  great  deities,  authors  of 
good  and  ill  to  men.  Bat  I  find  not  that  Ari* 
manes,  the  enl  prihciple,  was  eter  an  objedt  or 
äny  religious  worfliip;  The  Gaurfes,  whö  profeft 
the  ancient  reiigion  of  Perfia,  addref^  no  worfliip 
but  to  one  Ood,  all- good  and  all-powerfaL 

Next,  of  worihipping  the  Deity  in  the  charac« 
ter  of  a  mercenary  being.  Under  thät  head  come 
facrifices  and  oblations,  whether  prompted  by  gra« 
titude  foir  fatours  received^  or  by  felf-intereft  to 
procure  future  favours :  whleh,  for  the  reafod 
tnentioded,  I  fliall  not  attempt  tö  diftinguifli.  A9 
the  deitieS  of  early  times  were  thought  to  refemble 
men,  it  was  a  natural  endeävour  in  men  to  con^ 
ciliate  their  favour  by  fuch  olferings  as  were  thd 
moll  reliihed  by  themfelves.  It  is  probable,  that 
the  firft  facrifices  of  that  kind,  were  of  fwcet- 
fmelling  herbs,  which  in  the  fire  emitted  a  flavour 
that  might  reacb  the  noftrils  of  ft  deity,  even  at  a 
diftance«  The  burning  iocenfe  to  their  gods^  wa| 
pradifed  in  Mexico  and  Peru ;  and  at  prefent  it 
t)radlifed  in  rhe  peninfula  of  Corea.  An  oppor* 
t^hity  fo  fayoüräble  for  making  religioUs  zeal  A 
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iiind  of  riches  to  tbe  priefthood,  is  feldom  ne- 
,  gleiäed.  There  was  no  difficulty  to  perfuade 
Ignorant  peopk,  that  the  gods  could  eat  as  well 
äs  fmell :  what  was  offered  to  a  deity  for  food^ 
being  carried  into  the  temple,  was  imderilood  to 
be  devourcd  by  hin». 

With  refpeä:  to  the  Jewifti  facrifices  of  burnt- 
offermgSy  meat-ofieriiQgSy  fki-offeringSy  peace-ofFer- 
mgs,  heave-ößerings,  and  wave-ofFeringSj  thefe 
^  were  appointed  by  God  bimfelf^  in  of  der  to  keep 
that  itüf-necked  people  m  daily  remembrance  oF 
their  dependance  on  tum,  and  to  preferve  them  if 
poffible  frotn  idolatry.  Bat  that  untraiSlable  race 
did  not  adhere  to  the  purityof  the  mftitation: 
'  they  infenfibly  degenerated  inta  the  notion  that 
their  God  was  a  mercenary  being ;  and  in  that 
€hara£ber  only,  was  the  wörfliip  of  facrifice»  per- 
formed  to  hinu  The  offerings  nientioned  wera 
liberally  beftowed  on  him,  not  fingly  as  a  token  of 
their  dependance,  but  chiefiy  in  order  to  avert  his> 
wrath,  or  to  gsdn  his  favour  *. 
•  The  religious  notions  of  the  Greeks  were  equal- 
iy  impure :    they  could  not  think  of  any  means 

for 

*  There  is  no  mention  in  ancient  anthors  6f  fiili  being  ot 
fered  to  the  gods  m  fkcrificc.  The  reafon  I  take  to  be,  that 
die  moft  favoury  foöd  of  man  was  reckone4  the  mofl  agree- 
«ble  to  their  gods ;  that  üavages  never  diought  of  £i(h  tiff 
Jand-animals  became  fcarce  ;  and  that  the  matter  as  well  as 
form  of  facrifices  were  eftablifhed  ia  praftice,  long  before  me»^ 
had  recoürfe  to  fiih  for  food; 
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for  conciliatißg  tfae  favour  of  their  gods,  more 
efficacious  than  gifts.  Hjomer  paints  bis  gods  a$ 
jcxceffively  mercenary.  In  thc  fourtk  book  of  the 
lliad,  Jupiter  fays,  "  Of  thefe  ciües,  honoured  the 
^*  moft  by  the  foul  of  Jove,  is.faci^^d  Troy.  Ne- 
**  yer  ftands  thc  altar  empty  before  roe,  oblatioM 
**  poured  -forth  in  my  prefence,  favour  tbat  af- 
-*•  cends  the  ikies/'  Speaking  in  the  fifth  book 
of  a  warrior,  known  afterward  to  be  Diomedes» 
*^  Some  god  h^  is,  fome  power  againft  the  Tro« 
**  Jans  enraged  for  yows  uhpaid:  d^flruäive  is 
*'  the  wrath  of  the  gods.''  Diomedes  prays  to 
Minerva,  '^  With  thine  arm  ward  from  me  the 
*^  foe :  a  year-old  heifer,  O  Q^een,  ihall  be  thin^ 
*^  broad-froDted,  unbrokeiji,  and  wild :  her  to  thce 
**  I  will  offer  with  pray^r^  gilding  with  gold  her. 
**  homs."  Prccifely  of  the  fanie  kind,  are  the. 
jofTe  rings  made  by  jTupejfUtiou^  Rom^n  Catholic^ 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  tö  faints.  £lcdra^  i^ 
the  tragedy  of  that  nsime,  fypplicates  Apollo  in, 
;the  following  terms : 


<!)  \  hear  EleAra  toot 


Who,  with  unfparing  ha,nd,  her  choiceft  gifts 
Haih  never  fail'd  to  lay  before  thy  altars  % 
Accept  the  little  AU  tjxat  üow  /emains 
For  me  to  giye.  • 

.  The  peoplc  of  Hindoftan,  as  mentioned  above^ 
;atone  for  theif  uns  by  aytterp  penances  j  bat^thejr. 

Y3  have. 
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Jiave  no  notion  of  prefenting  gifts  to  the  Deity, 
nor  of  deprecating  his  wrath  by  the  flefti  of  ani- 
mals.     On  the  contrary,  they  reckon  it  a  fin  to 
flay  any  living  creature ;  which  reduoes  tt^em  to 
yegetable  fbod.     This  is  going  too  far ;   for  the 
peity  could  never  mcan  to  prohibit  animal  fbod, 
when  originally  man^s  chief  dependance  was  upon 
it.    The  abftaining  however  from  animal  food, 
Ihows  grcater  humanity  in  the  religion  of  Jiin^ 
doftan,  than  of  any  othcr  known  country.     The 
inhabitants  of  Madagafcar  are  in  a  (läge  of  reli- 
gion, common  among  many  nations,  which  is,  the 
acknowledging  one  fupreme  benevolent  deity,  and 
many  malevolent  inferior  deities.     Moft  of  their 
worlhip  is  indeed  addrefled  to  the  latter ;    but 
they  have  fo  fer  advanccd  before  f^veral  oth^r 
iiations,  as  to  ofFcr  facrifices  to  the  fupreme  Being, 
without  employing  either  idols  or  temples. 

Philofophy  andl  found  fenfe  in  poliihed  nations, 
have  purified  relfgious  worfliip,  by  baniihing  the 
profeflion,  at  leaft,  of  oblations  and  facrifices*  The 
Being  that  made  the  world,  |[overns  it  by  laws 
tbat  are  inflti^jble,  bec^ufe  they  are  the  beft  ;  and 
to  imaginp  that  he  c^n  be  movcd  by  pr^yers,  obr 
|ations,  or  facrifices,  to  vary  his  plan  pf  govern- 
inent,  is  an  impious  thought,  degrading  the  Deity 
to  alcvel  with  ourfclves:  "  Hear  O  my  people,  ' 
f'  and  I  will  teftify  againft  thee  :  I  am  God,  evien 
^*  thy  God.  I  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  ihy 
f»  houfe,  nor  he-goat  out  of  thy  fold :  for  every 

"  beaii 
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^  beaft  of  the  foreft  is  mine,  and  tfae  cattle  upon 
'«  a  thoufand  hüls.  Will  I  eat  the  flcfli  of  buUs, 
or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  ?  OSer  unto  God 
thankfgivingy  and  pay  thy  tows  to  the  Moft 
**  High.  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble :  I 
"  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  Ihalt  glorify  me  *.** 
^'  Thou  defireft  not  facrifice,  elfe  would  I  give  it ; 
^  thou  delighteft  not  in  burnt-offering.  The  fa* 
'^  crifices  of  God  are  a  broken  fpirit :  a  brokeh 
^  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  de- 
fpifc  f."  "  For  I  defired  mercy,  and  not  facri^ 
fice;  and  the  knpwledge  of  God  more  thaA 
burnt«ofiering$ :{:/'  In  dark  ages,  there  is  a  great 
(hew  of  religion,  with  little  heart-worlhip :  in  ages 
of  philofophy,  warm  hcart-worihip,  with  little 
ihcwj. 

Y4  This 

♦  Pfalm  1.  t  Pfalm  U.  t  Hofea  vi.  6- 

l  Agathias  lyges  a  diiFbrent  reafon  againft  racrIfices*-«> 
^'  Ego  nuUam  naturain  effe  exiftimo»  cui  voluptati  fint  foeda^ 
**  ta  fanguine  altaria»  et  anixnantium  lanienae*  Quod  (i  qua 
**  tamen  eft  cui  ifta  fint  cordi,  non  ea  mitis  et  benigna  eft  ali- 
**  qua,  fed  fera  ac  rabida,  qualem  pavorem  poetsc  fingunt»  et 
^*  Metum,  et  Bellonum,  et  Malam  Fortunam,  et  Difcordiam» 
quam  indomitam.  appellant.*' — [In  Englt/b  thus :  "  I  cannot 
conceive,  that. there  fhould  ezift  a  fuperior  being,  who  takes. 
^'  delight  in  the  facrifice  of  apimals,  or  in  ahars  (lained  with 
'*  blood.  If  fuch  there  be,  bis  nature  is  not  benevolent»  but 
'^  barbarous  and  cruel.  Such  indeed  were  the  gods  whom 
^'  Öie   pocts  havc  created ;  fuch  werc  Fear  and  Terrori  the 

"  jgoddef? 
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TbU  i«  a  proper  place  ^r  thc  htftory  of  idola- 
Uj  j  which,  as  will  aiion  appear,  fpning  from  re^ 
ligtouf  worihip  corrapted  by  inen  of  iballow  uo« 
4crftandiQg'  and  grols  conceptions,  lipon  whona 
tfaiogs  invifible  make  little  impreflioiu 

Savages»  even  of  tbe  loweft  clafs^  bave  an  im^ 
preillan  of  invifible  powers,  tbough  tbeycanootform 
^nj  diilind  ootion  of  tbcm.  Bat  fuch  impreflioii 
i«  too  fadt^t  for  the  exerciTe  of  devotion.    Wbether 

infpired 

^  foAdA  of  War,  of  EviJ  Fortune,  aod  of  Difcord.**]— 
Anfobit^bmenixmn  Uoedf  fiierificet  with  a  veiyettrioas 
IKganent.  **  £cc0  fi  bos  aKqm,  aot  quodlibet  «x  bis  ani- 
^*  mal,  ^ood  ad  ^af^ndais  oßditor  initigaBdiwiPc  nanuiiiini 
^'  Airias,  Tocqn  homints  fumat,  do^joaturque  his  Terbis :  £r^ 
**  gooe,  O  Jttpit6r,  aut  quts  alias  deus  es,  humanum  dl  iftud 
''  et  lediiin,  ant  cqoiutis  alicnjus  in  aeftim^tione  ponendum» 
f  tit  cum  alin«  peccaveiit,  ego  occtdar,  et  de  meo  fanguine 
^  fieri  tibi  p^tiarii  iatis,  qni  nnnqaam  te  Isferim,  nunquam 
f '  (cteof  aut  nefpSens,  taum  numen  majeftatemque  ytolanm, 
*.'  animali  ut  ic|s,  inutum,  uator«  mex  fimplicitatem  fequeus, 
^  nee  multiformium  morum  varietatibus  lubricum  ?** — ^/o 
fnjffi/b  tbus  :  **  W)iat  if  the  ox,  ^hile  he  vs  led  out  to  flaagh- 
f  ter  tö  :|ppeafe  the  fancied  wrath  of  an  offended  deitj, 
**  ftould  adume  the  human  ▼oice,  and  in  thffe  vords  aßonifh 
*f  Us  condudors ;  Are  thefe,  O  merciiul  God,  are  tliefe  the 
^  di6late$  of  humanity,  or  of  jußice,  that  for  the  criine  of 
f*  another  I  Ihpuld  forfeit  pij  life.  I  have  never  by  my  will 
^  offended  thee,  and,  dumb  ^s  I  am,  and  unlnformed  by  rea- 
^  fon,  sny  adions,  according  to  the  fimplicity  of  my  nature^ 
^  eahnot  haye  giyen  thee  difpleafure,  who  haft  made  me  a$  I 

f  ani."3 If  this  argument  wer^  folid,  it  would  be  equally 

(pncl^five  againft  animal  food* 
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infpired  witb  k>vt  to  a  good  being,  or  impreffed 
with  fear  of  an  ill  being,  farages  are  not  at  eafe 
without  fome  fort  of  vifible  obje£t  to  fix  their  at- 
tention. A  great  ftone  ferve^  ^bat  purpofe  origi« 
nally }  a  very  low  inftrument  indeed  of  religiou« 
worfliip  ;  but  not  altogetber  whimfical,  if  it  was 
introducedy  wbicb  is  btghly  probable,  in  the  foU 
löwing  manner.  Jt^was  an  early  and  a  natural 
cuftom  among  favages,  to  mark  with  a  great  ilone^ 
tbe  place  where  their  worthies  were  interred  ;  of 
wbicb  we  have  bints  every  wbere  in  ancient  hio» 
itory,  particularly  in  tbe  poems  of  Oifian.  ^^  Place 
**  me,"  fays  Calmar  mortally  wounded,  **  at  tbe 
^*  fide  of  a  ftone  of  xemembrance,  tbat  future  time« 
H  may  bear  my  fame,  and  tbe  motber  of  Calmar 
•*  rejojce  over  tbe  ftone  of  my  renown."  Super^ 
ftition  in  later  times  baving  deified  tbefe  worthies» 
their  votaries,  rejoicing  as  formerly  over  tbe  ftone$ 
dedicat^d  to  tbem,  beld  tbefe  ftones  ta  be  eflential 
\n  every  adl  of  religious  worflxipperförmed  to  their 
new  deities  *,    Tradi^iqn  pointj  out  roany  ftones 

in 

*  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  fach  fiönes  in  th«  poems  of 
OfSan.  **  But  rexnemberi  niy  ibn»  to  place  this  fword»  cht$ 
**  bow,  aad  this  bom»  witbin  tbat  4ark  aod  narrow  houfe 
^  marked  witb  one  gray  ftone  ("  p.  5 j.— *'  Whoie  fame  \$ 
'*'  in  tbat  dark-green  tomb  i  Four  fionetf  witb  their  heads  of 
^<  snofs  ftand  tbere,  and  mark  the  narrow  houfe  of  deatb  ;'* 
p.  67.-«^*  Let  thy  bards  moura  tbofe  who  feil.  Let  Erin 
**  j^iye  tbe  fons  of  Lochiin  to  eartb,  and  raife  t]^e  mofly  ftone« 

"  of 
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in  differcnt  parts  of  thc  world,  that  wcre  ufed  in 
%religiou$  worfliip.  Thc  fun  was  worihipped  'at 
*£roefa  in  Syria  by  the  name  of  Elagabalus^  and 
under  the  form  of  a  black  conical  ftone,  which, 
as  univerfally  believed,  had  fallen  from  heaven  on 
%hat  facred  place.  A  large  ftone,  worihipped  by 
the  Feflenuntians»  a  peoplö  of  Phrygia,  under  the 
fiatne  of  Idsta  maier^  was,  upon  a  folemn  embafly 
to  that  people,  brought  to  Rome :  it  being  con- 
tained  in  the  Sybilline  books,  that  unlefs  the  Ro- 
mans got  pofiefiion  of  that  goddefs,  they  ncver 
would  prevail  over  HannibaU  And  Paufanias  men- 
tions  roany  ftones  in  Greece,  dedtcated  to  different 
divinities  ;  particularly  thirty  fquare  ftones  in 
Achaia,  on  which  were  engraved  the  names  of  as 
many  gods»  In  another  place,  he  mentions  a  very 
ancient  ftatue  of  Venus  in  the  ifland  Deios,  which, 
inftead  of  fect,  had  only  z  fquare  ftone.  This 
may  appear  a  puzzling  circuinftance  in  the  hiftory 
of  Greece,  confidering  that  all  the  Grecian  gods 

were 

**  of  thcir  famc ;  that  the  children  of  the  north  hereaftex 
♦*  may  behold  the  place  wherc  theiT  fathers  fonght  j*'  p.  78.— 
**  Earth  bere  inclofes  the  lovelieft  pair  on  the  hill :  graf^ 
**  grows  between  the  ftones  of  the  tomb  ;'*  paige  208. — In 
the  Tarne  poexns  we  find  ftones  made  inftruroents  of  worfhip* 
The  fpirit  of  Loda  is  introduced  threatening  Fingal.  '*  Fly 
**  to  thy  land,  rcplied  the  form ;  receive  the  wind  and  fly. 
<*  The  blafts  are  in  thc  hollow  of  my  hand ;  the  courfe  of  th« 
^  ftorm  is  miae.  The  King  of  Sora  is  my  fon ;  he  bends  at 
**  the  ftone  of  my  power  j"  p.  200. 
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liiere  originally  mortals,  whoixi  it  was'eafy  to  re- 
prefent  by  ftatues :  but  in  that  early  period,  the 
Greeks  knew  no  more  of  ftatisary  than  the  moft 
barbarous  nations.    It  is  perhaps  i^ot  eafy  to  ga^ 
ther  the  meaning  of  favages,  with  refped  to  fach 
ftones :  the  moft  natural  conjedture  is,  that  a  great 
ftone,  dedicated  to  the  worfhip  of  a  certam  deity, 
was  confidered  as  belonging  to  him.     This  notion 
of  property  had  a  double  effed  :  the  worflitppers« 
by  connedion  of  ideae,  were  led*from  the  ftone  ta 
the  deity :  and  the  ftone  tended  to  fix  their  wan- 
dering  thoughts,     It  was  probably  ioiagined,  over 
and  above,  that  fome  latent  virtue  communiöated 
to  the  ftone,  made  it  holy  or  facred.  Even  among 
lenlightened  people,  a  fort  of  virtue  or  fanftity  is 
conccived  to  reiide  in  the  place  of  worfliip :  why 
not  alfo  in  a  ftone  dedicated  to  a.  deity  ?    The  an* 
cient  Ethiopians»  in  their  worfhip,  introduced  the 
figure  of  a  ferpent  as  a  fymbol  of  the  deity  :  two 
fticks  laid  crofs  reprefented  Caftor  and-PoUux»  Ro« 
man  clivinities :  a  javelin  reprefented  their  god 
Mars ;  and  in  Tartary  formerly,  the  god  of  war 
was  worfhipped  under  the  fymbol  of  an  old  rufty 
fahre,    The  ancient  Perfians  ufed  confecrated  fire, 
as  an  emblem  of  the  great  God.    Though  the  ne« 
groes  of  Congo  and  Angola  have  images  without 
number,  they  are  not  however  idolaters  in  any 
proper  fenfe  :  their  belief  is,  that  thefe  images  are 
pnly  Organs  by  which  the  deities  fignify  their  will 
to  their  votaries. 
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If  tbe  Ttfe  tbat  was  made  of  fion«s  and  of  oChcr 
Ijmbols  in  religioas  worihip,  be  fairly  reprefented^ 
tt  inaj  appear  firange«  that  the  ingenious  Greeks 
fonk  down  iato  idolatry,  at  the  veiy  time  thcy 
mtrt  inaking  a  rapid  progreis  in  the  fine  arts» 
Their  improvements  in  ftatuary»  one  of  thefe  art% 
«ras  the  caufe.  They  began  with  attemptiog  to 
canre  hcads  of  men  and  women,  reprefenting  their 
deified  heroes  ;  which  were  placed  upon  the  ftones 
dedicated  to  thefe  heroes.  In  the  progrefs  pf  the 
art;  ftataes  were  czecuted  complete  in  cvcry  mem«- 
ber ;  and  at  laft,  ftatues  of  the  gods  were  made^ 
<xpreffiog  fuch  dignity  and  majefty,  as  iufenfibljr 
lo  draw  from  beholders  a  degree  of  devotion  to 
^e  ftatues  themfelves.  Hear  QuinAilian  upon  that: 
fubjeft«  **  At  quae  Polycleto  defuerunt,  Pfaidiae 
*f  atque  Alcameni  dantur^  Phidias  tarnen  diia 
^'  quin)  bominibus  efficiendis  melior  artifex  tra-^ 
^'  ditar :  in  ebore  vero«  loagi  citra  aßmulum»  vel 
^^  fi  nihil  n;6  Minervam  Athenis  aut  Olympiuna 
in  Elide  Joyem  feciflet,  cujus  pulchritudo  adje- 
cifle  aliquid  etiam  receptae  religiooi  videtur  i 
adep  majeftas  ppe^r^s  deum  ;aequavi(^/'     Here 

is^ 

*  ^*  The  defideiKles  of  PolfHetiM  were  made  up  in  Phidias 
*'  and  Alcanjenes.  Phidias  is  reckoned  to  have  had  more 
*'  (kill  in  forming  ti?te  ftatues  of  gods  tban  of  tnen.  In  works 
^*  of  ivory  he  ^was  unriyalled,  although  there  had  been  n<k 
f*  other  proofs  of  his  excellence  than  the  ftatue  of  Minerva  at 
*^  Athens,  and  the  Jupiter  Oljmpius  in  E^is.    Of  the  latter, 

««  f« 
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is  laid  a  Foundation  for  idolatry :  let  us  trace  itt 
progvefs.  Such  ftatues  as  are  reprefented  by  Qu  ine« 
tilian,  ferve  gpeady  to  inflame  devotion  ;  and  da« 
ring  a  warm  fit  of  the  religious  paflion,  the  repre-» 
fentation  is  loft,  and  the  ftatue  becomes  a  deity  ;' 
precifely  as  where  King  Lear  is  reprefertted  by 
Garrick :  the  ador  Tanifhes ;  and,  behold  !  Um 
King  himfel£  This  is  not  fingular.  Anger  occa* 
fions  a  xnetamorphofis  iliU  more  extraordinary :  if 
I  faappen  to  flrike  my  gouty  toe  againft  a  flone, 
the  violence  of  the  pain  converts  the  ilone  for  a 
jnoment  into  a  vc^untary  agent ;  and  I  wreak  mj 
refentment  on  it»  as  if  it  really  were  fo.  It  is  true, 
the  image  is  only  conceived  to  be  a  deity  during 
the  fervour  of  devotion  ^  and  when  that  fubfides^ 
the  image  falls  back  to  its  original  reprefentative 
fiate.  But  frequent'  inftances  of  that  kind,  have 
at  laft  the  effe<ä  anK>ng  illiterate  people»  to  convert 
the  image  into  a  fort  of  permanent  deity :  what 
fuch  people  fee,  makes  a  deep  imprellion ;  what 
ihey  fee  not,  very  little.  There  is  anotber  thing 
that  concurs  with  eye-ßght,  to  promote  this  delu- 
fion  ;  devotion,  being  a  vigorous  principle  in  the 
human  breaft,  will  exert  itfelf  upon  the  meaneft 
objeft,  when  none  more  noble  is  in  view. 

The  ancient  Ferfians  held  the  confecrated  fire 
to  be  an  emblem  only  of  the  great  God :  but  fuch 

veneration 

**  fo  tranfcendent  was  the  bcauty,  that  It  heightcned  every 
•*  fentittient  of  the  received  reltgion  ;  the  majefty  of  the  image 
••  appearing  to  rrval  that  of  the  god  himfeJf."^ 
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Teneration  was  paid  to  that  emblem,  and  with  fd 
great  ceremony  was  it  treated,  that  the  vulgär 
came  at  laft  to  wotihip  it  as  a  fort  of  deity.  Tbe 
priefts  of  the  Oaures  watch  the  confecrated  "iire 
day  and  night :  they  keep  it  älive  with  the  pureil 
wo^,  without  bark :  they  touch  it  iiot  with  fword 
nor  knife :  they  blow  it  not  with  bellows,  nor  with 
the  mouth :  even  the  prieft  is  prohibited  to  ap- 
proach  it,  tili  his  mouth  be  covered  with  fine  li- 
nen,  left  it  be  poUuted  with  his  breath :  if  it 
bappen  to  go  out,-  it  muft  be  rekindled  by  ftriking 
fire  from  flint,  or  by  a  burnfng  glafs^ 

The  progrefs  of  idolatry  will  more  cleatly  ap- 
pear,  from  attending  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  Greeks,  as  mentioned  above^ 
made  ufe  of  ftones  in  divine  worffaip,  long  before 
idolatry  was  introduced  :  and  we  learn  from  Var* 
ro,  that  for  a  hundred  and  feventy  years  aftej*  Nu- 
roa,  the  Romans  had  no  ftatues  nor  images  in  their 
temples.  After  ftatues  of  the^  gods '  became  fa^ 
fbionable,  they  acquired  by  degrees  more  and  mort 
refpcft,  The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  talk  of 
divine  virtue  being  communicated  to  ftatues  j  and 
fome  Roman  writers  talk  familiarly^  of  the  numen 
of  a  deity  refiding  in  his  ftatue.  Arnobius,  in  his 
book  againft  the  Gentiles,  introduces  a  Gentile  de- 
livering  the  foUowing  opinion.  "  We  do  not  be- 
lieve,  that  the  metal  which  compofes  a  ftatue, 
whether  gold,  or  filvcr,  or  brafs,  is  a  god.  But 
•*  webelieve,  that a  folemn  dedication  brings  down 

"  the 
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^^  the  god  to  inhabit  his  Image  ;  and  it  is  the  god 
**  only  that  we  worfhip  in  that  image.''  This  ex- 
plains  the  Roman  ceremony,  of  inviting  to  their 
iide  the  tutelar  deities  of  towns  befieged  by  themt^ 
termed  evocatio  tuularium  deorum.  The  Romans, 
cruel  as  tbey  were,  overflowed  with  fuperftitton  ; 
and  a»  they  were  averfe  from  combating  the  tute* 
lar  deities  even  of  their  enemies^  they  endeavour- 
ed  to  gain  thefe  deities  by  large  promifes»  and  af« 
furance  of  honourable  treatment.  As  they  could 
not  hope  that  a  ftatue  would  change  its  place,  their 
notion  muft  have  been,  that  by  this  ceremony,  the 
tutelary  deity  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  with« 
draw  its  numen^  and  leave  the  ftatue  a  dead  lump 
of  matter.  When  Stilpo  was  banilhed  by  the 
Areopagus  of  Athens,  for  affirming,  that  the  ftatue 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  was  not  the  goddefs^ 
but  a  piece  of  matter  carved  by  Phidias ;  he  fure- 
ly  was  not  condemned  for  faying,  that  the  ftatue 
was  made  by  Phidias,  a  faöl  univerfally  known : 
his  herefy  confifted  in  denying  that  the  numen  of 
Minerva  refided  in  thie  ftatue.  Auguftus,  having 
twice  loft  his  fleet  by  ftorm,  forbade  Neptune  to 
be  carried  in  proceflion  along  with  the  other  gods  ; 
imagining  he  had  avenged  himfelfof  Neptune,  by 
negleding  the  favourite  ftatue  in  wbich  his  numen 
reiided.     • 

When  faints  in  the  Chriftian  church  were  dei- 
fied,  even  their  images  became  objedls  of  wof- 
ihip  \  from  a  fond  imagination,  that  fuch  worfhip 

draws 
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drawi  dotrii  xtito  the  irtiages  thd  fouls  of  the  faint^ 
thcy  reprefent  j  which  is  the  fatnc  bclicf  that  Ar- 
nobiusi  in  the  pafiage  above  tnentioned,  afcribes  to 
the  Gentiles ;  and  is  not  vridtly  different  from  thd 
belief  of  the  Pagan  l*artars  and  Oftiacs,  by  and 
by  to  be  xnentioned.  In  the  elerenth  Century^ 
there  Was  a  violent  difpüte  about  images  in  th^ 
Greek  church  ^  manj  afferting»  that  in  the  images 
of  our  Savit>ar  and  of  the  faints,  there  refides  an 
inherent  fandity  which  id  a  proper  obje<9:  of  ^or- 
ihip ;  and  that  Chriftians  ought  not  to  confine  theif 
worfhlp  to  the  perfons  reprefentcd,  bat  ought  alfa 
to  elitend  it  to  their  images. 

As  ignorant  and  favage  natiotis  can  fonh  no  coit- 
ception  of  Deity  bot  of  a  being  like  a  itian^  only 
fuperior  in  power  and  greatnefs^  many  image^ 
have  been  made  of  the  Deity  conformable  to  that 
conception.  It  is  eafy  to  make  fotne  refemblance 
of  a  man  ;  but  how  is  power  and  greatnefs  to  be 
reprefented  ?  To  perform  this  with  fuccefs«  woold 
require  a  Phidias.  Savages  go  more  biuntly  to 
work :  they  endeavour  to  reprefent  a  man  with 
many  heads,  and  with  a  ftill  greater  number  öf 
hands«  The  northern  Tartars  feem  to  have  no 
deities  bot  certain  ftatues  ot  images  coarfely  form* 
ed  out  of  wood^  and  bearing  fome  diftant  refem- 
blance to  the  human  figure.  To  palliare  fo  grofs 
an  abfurdity  as  that  a  god  can  be  fiibricated  by  the 
hands  of  man,  theyimagine  this  image  to  be  en^ 
daed  with  a  £bul :  to  fay  whence  that  foul  camc! 

would 
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ivould  püztle  the  wifeft  of  them;  That  föul  h 
conceived  to  be  too  elevated  for  dwclling  conftant- 
ly  in  ä  picea  df  matter :  they  believe  that  it  reüdcs 
in  fome  rtiore  honourable  place ;  atid  that  it  only 
Vifits  thb  image  or  idol,  whcn  it  is  called  dov^n  b'y 
prayerd  iand  fupplications.  They  facrifice  to  thU 
idol,  by  rubbing  itä  tnbuth  tvkh  the  fat  of  filh, 
and  by  offering  it  the  wartn  blood  öf  fome  beaft 
killed  in  hunting.  The  läft  ftep  öf  the  cferemony 
is,  to  hdnour  the  foul  of  the  idol  with  a  joyfül 
fhöüt,  as  ä  fort  iof  convoy  to  it  when  it  returns 
home.  The  Oftiäcs  have  a  wbodfcn  iddl,  termefd 
The  Old  Man  of  Ohy^  who  is  guardian  of  their 
fifhery :  it  häth  eyes  of  glafs^  and  a  head  with 
fliort  horns.  Whcn  the  ice  diflblvesj  they  croWd 
to  thl$  idol,  requefting  that  he  tvillbe  ptopitioüs 
to  therr  fifhery.  If  ünfuccefsful,  hfe  is  loäded  with 
reprdaches :  if  faccefsful,  he  is  entitled  to  a  fliai^e 
of  the  capture.  They  make  st  feaft  for  hini,  tub- 
bing  bis  fnout  with  choifce  fat  ^  and  v^hen  the 
fentertaiilment  is  over,  they  accompafiy  the  föul  of 
the  idol  a  little  ivay,  Beating  the  air  with  their 
ctidgels.  The  Oftiacs  have  another  idol,  thiit  is 
fed  with  milk  fo  abundantlj^,  as  to  come  out  on 
bothi  fideS  of  the  fpoan,  and  tö  fall  down  upön  the 
tefture  ;  which  however  is  nevef  ivafhed,  fo  little 
is  clcaftnefs  thoüght  effentiad  to  religfoii  by  that 
peöple.  It  is  indeed  ftrangely  abfurd,  to  tbink» 
that  invifible  fouls  tequire  food  like  human  crea- 
Vol.  III.  %  turcs  j 
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tures;  and  yti  the  fante  abfardity  prevailed  in 
Greece« 

0 

The   ancient    Germans,   a  fober  and  fenfible 
peopki  had  xio  notion  of  reprefcnting  their  gods 
•by  jftatues,  or  of  building  tempks  ta  them.     They 
worihipped  in  confecrated  groves  *•    Tbc  Egyp- 
.fians,  from  a  jull  conceptton  tbat  an  invifible  be- 
:  ing  can  have  no  refemblance  to  one  tbat  is  vifible, 
employed  hieroglyphical  figures  for  denoting  me- 
faphorically  tfae  attributes  öf  tkeir  gods  ;  and  they 
employed,  not  only  the  figures  bf  birds  and  bealis, 
but  of  v^getables  ^  leeks,  for  exaniple,  and  onions. 
Tbis  metapborical  adjunA  to  religion,  innocent  in 
itfelfy  funk  the  Egyptians  into  tbe  moft  groveling 
idolatry.    As  hieroglyphical  figures,  compofed  fre- 
quently  of  het«rogeneous  parts,  refemble  not  any 
being  human  or  divine ;  the  vulgär^  lofing  fight 
of  the  emblematic  fignification  underftood  by  poets 
and  philofophers  only,  took  up  with  the  pläin  fi- 
gures as  real  divinities.    How  otherwife  can  it  be 
accounted  for^  tbat  the  ox,  tbe  ape,  the  oniop, 
were  in  Egypt  worlhipped  as  deities  ?  Plutarcb,  it 
is  true,  in  bis  chapter  upon  Ifis  and  Ofiris  obferves, 
tbat  the  Egyptians  worüiipped  the  bull,  tbe  cat, 
and  other  animah,  not  as  divinities,  but  as  rtpre- 
ientatives  of  them,  like  an  image  feen  in  a  glafs ; 
er,  as  he  expreffes  it  in  anotber  part  of  the  fame 
chapter,  "  juft  as  we  fec  the  refemblance  of  the 
"  fun  in  a  drop  of  water/'    But  tbat  tbis  muß  be 

underftood 

■ 

*  Tacitttfli  De  moribus  Germanoromi  cap»  9. 
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finderftood  df  Philofophef»  onlj,  tVill  be  t>fotrabU 

from  what  is  repörted  bjr  Diodoras  Sicülus^  that  iti 

a  great  fämläCi  the  Eg^ptiaiis  tentui'ed  mt  td 

t(^ich  the  facred  animäls,  thoügh  they  v^ere  fotö^ 

to  d^rour  one  ahotheh    A  fnakis  of  a  particulaft 

kind,  abdut  a  jrard  long,  and  abdiit  tbe  tHickn^Hf 

öf  a  man's  arm,  is  worfhipped  by  the  V^hidani 

in  Guinea;     It  has  a  latge  round  bead,  ptei^ci^g 

eyes,  a  (bort  pointed  tongue,  and  a  fmGk)th  (kini 

beautifully  fpeckled.     U  has  a  ftrong  antipathy  to 

all  tbe  Tcnotnous  kiild  ;  in  otber  refpeds,  inhocent 

and  t^mt.     To  kill  thefe  fnkkes  betrig  a  capital 

crime,  they  travel  about  unmolefted,  cveil  intd  bed- 

chambers.     They  occafioncd,  anno  1697^  a  ridico^ 

lous  perfecotion.     A  hog^  teafed  by  one  df  them^^ 

tore  it  with  bis  tuflci  tili  it  died.     The  priefts  cat- 

ried  their  complalnt  to  the  king  ;  and  no  one  pre- 

fuming  to  appear  as  couitfel  for  the  hogi,  ordersi 

tvere  iflaed  for  fladghtering  the  whole  race.     At 

once  were  brandiOied  a  thoufand  cotlafTes ;  and 

the  race  would  häve  been  extirpated,*  had  not  thti 

king  interpofed,  reprefenting  to  the  priefts,  that 

they  oügbt  td  reft  fatisfied  wich  the  innocent  blood 

they  had  fpilt.     Rancour  and  cfuelt/  never  rag^ 

tnore  violently,  than  under  the  ma(k  of  religion. 

It  is  ämaxing  how  prone  even  the  moft  poliihed 
nattons  were  to  iddlatry.  A  ftatue  of  Hercüled 
was  \^or(hipped  at  Tyre^  not  as  ä  teprefentative  of 
the  deity,  but  as  the  deity  himfelf.  And  accordl« 
ingly,  when  Tyre  teas  befieged  by  Alexander,  thö 

Z  2  dtity 
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deity  was  faft  bound  in  chains,  to  prevent  him 
from  deferting  to  the  cnemy,  The  city  of  Am- 
bracia being  laken  by,  che  Homans,  and  every  fta- 
tue  of  tbeir  gods  being  carried  toRome  ;  the  Arn-» 
bracians  complained  bitterly,  that  not  a  fingle  dt- 
vinity  was  left  them  toworlhip.  How  much  more 
rational  are  the  Hindoftan  Bpamins,  who  teacb 
their  difcipleSi  that  idols  are  emblems  only  of  the 
Deity,  intended  merely  to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
populace  I  i        . 

The  firft  ftatues  in  Greece  and  Tufcany  werc 
znade  witb  wings,  to  fignify  the  fwift  motion  of 
the  gods.  Thcfe  ftatues  were  fo  clumfy,  as  fcarce 
to  refemble  human  creatures,  not  to  talk  of  a  divi- 
nity.  But  the  admirable  ftatues  executed  in  later 
times,  were  imagined  tö. refemble  moft  accurately 
the  deities  reprefented  by  them  ;  whence  the  vul- 
gär notion,  that  gods  have  wings,  and  that  angels 
bave  wings* 

I  proceed  to  what  in  the  hiftory  of  idolatry  may 
be  reckoned  the  fecond  part.  Statues,  we  have 
fecn,  were  at  firft  ufed  as*  reprefentatives  only  of 
the  Deity  j  but  came  afterward  to  be  raetamorpho- 
fed  into  Deities.  The  abfurdity  did  not  ftop  there. 
People,  not  fatisfied  with  the  vifible  d.eities  eredk- 
ed  in  temples  for  public  worfliip,  bec^me  fond  to 
have  private  deities  of  their  own,  whom  they 
worftiipped  as  their  own  tutelar  deities;  and  this 
pradlice  fpread  fo  wide,  that  among  many  nations 
every  family  had  houfehold  gods  cut  in   wood  oj 

^  ,  ftone. 
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ftone.     Every  family  in  Kamflcatka  has  a  tutclar 
deity  in  the  fhape  of  a  pillar,  with  the  head  of  a 
man,  which  is  fuppofed  to  guard  the  houfe  againft 
ihalevolent  fpirits.      They  give  it  food  daily,  and 
anoint  the  head  with  the  fat  of  fifti.     The  Pro- 
phet Ifaiah  *  puts  this  fpecies  of  deification  in  a 
moft  ridiculous  ilght :  •*  He  hurneth  part  theteof 
"  in  the  fite  :  with  part  thereof  he  rpafteth  fleih  : 
**  of  the  refidue  he  maketh  a  god,  even  his  graven 
*'  image  :  he  falleth  down,  worlhipping,  and  pray- 
"  ing  to  it;  and  faith,  Deliver  me,  for  thou  art  my 
"  god,'*  ^    Multiplication  could    not  fall  to  ii^ik 
houfehojd-gods  into  a  degree  of  contempt :   foine 
flight  hope  of  good  from  them,  might   produce 
fome  cold  eeremoniai  worftiip ;  but  there  could 
be  no  real  devotion  at  heart.     The  Chinefe  manner 
of  treating  their  houfehold- gods,   will  vouch  for 
me.     When  a  Chinefe  does  not  obtain  what  he 
prays  for,  **Thou  fpiritual  dog,"  he  wili  fay,  *•  I 
"  lodge  thee  well,   thou   art  beautifully    gilded, 
*'  treated  with  perfumes  and  burnt-oftering«  ;  and 
**  yet  thou   withholdeft  from  me  the  neceflaries  of 
**  life.^'     Sometimes  they  faften  a  cord  to  the  idol, 
and  drag  it  through  the  diifj,     The  inhabitant«  of 
Ceylon  treat  their  idols  in  the  fame  manner.   Thor, 
Woden,  and  Friga,  were  the  great  deities  of  the 
Scandinavians,     They  had  at  the*  fame  time  infe- 
rior deities,  who  were  fuppofed  to  have*i)een  men 
tranflated  into  heaven  for  their  good  works.  Thefe 

Z  3  they 
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Ibey  trefite^  ^Hh  vcvy  littlc  ccrcmony,  rcfufing  to 
^orihip  them  if  they  were  not  propitiQUS ;  an4 
l^yen  punifhing  thepi  witb  bapifiipient  i  but  re^lQ. 
f fn^  them  after  ^  time,  in  hopes  of  amendment^ 
Ppmie^ie  idols  a^e  treated  hy  thc  Qfliac^  with  no 
great^r  r^yerence  tban  by  the  people  nientioned. 
put  they  b*vp  p^blic  idols,  fpm?  p^rticularly  of 
brafs^  )(yhicb  ^re  bigbly  reyerenc^d :  the  folidity 
pf  the  metal  is,  in  tbeif  imagiqation,  ponne^ed 
^itb  jfmmprtality  j  and  p;reat  regar^  is  paid  (q 
%h^^e  jdol^,  for  ^be  kpowledge   ?^nd  expenence 

th^y  fP^ft  baye  ac^uire4  in  an  ßnd}ef$  courfe  of 
|;me. 

WljfiP  by  philofopby  apd  jniprov^ment  pf  thc 
f atjopil  faculty,  the  Pagan  religion  ^n  Rome  was 
^n^jng  into  oppten^pt,  little  regard  was  had  to  tu- 
telair  !4ejt:|e8f  to  aiigpries,  or  to  prophecies.  Fto- 
}?my,  J^T\$  pf  Egypt,  bejpg  thruft  opt  of  bis  king- 
^QTti  by  ^  ppw^rful  f^dipn,  applied  to  the  Senate 
pf  Rome  ^0  be  reftored.  Lentulus,  proqonful  of 
^yria,  vvas  antbitiops  to  be  en^ployed  \  but  he  had 
fnen)ie$  whp  made  y^olen;  oppqütion.  They 
broug^t  religipn  into  tl^e  qua^-re},  alleging  a  Sy- 
billinp  oraele,  prqphefying  tbs^t  Ptolcmy  ihpuld  be 
^eftored,  but  pot  by  an  ayrny^  Cic!?Eo,  in  ^  letter 
ilill  cs^tant,  gaye  Lentulus^  tbe  follpwing  advic^, 
tbat  with  bis  Sy^Un  army  be  %Quld  invsKie  l^gyptf 
be^t  down  ^\\  qpppfition^  af^d  wh^n  the  couQtry 
^as  quietedy  tbat  Ptolemy  (bould  be  ai;  h^jad  tp 
t^^  pofieffion«   And  thii  the  great  Cicero  thought 

Hiight 
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might  be  pioufly  done  without  contradiäing  thc 
Oracle, 

Saints,  or  tutelar  deities,  are  Ibmetimes  not  bet* 
ter  treated  atnong  Roman  Catholics^than  among 
Pagans.  "  When  we  wcrc  in  Portugal,"  fays  Cap- 
tain  Brydone,  **  the  people  of  Gaftelbranco  were 
fo  enraged  at  St  Antonio,  for  fuflfering  the  Spa- 
niards  to  plunder  their  town,  contrary,  as  they 
**  affirmed,  to  his  exprefs  agreement  with  them^' 
**  that  they  broke  many  of  his  ftatues  to  pieces ; 
^*  and  one  that  had  been  more  revered  than  the 
'*  reit,  they  took  the  head  off,  and  in  its  ftead  pla«- 
'*  ced  one  of  St  Francis.  The  great  St  Januärius^ 
**  himfelf  was  in  imminent  danger,  during  thelafl: 
"  famine  at  Naplcs.  They  loaded  him  with  abufe 
'*  and  invedive ;  and  declared  point-blank,  that 
*^  if  he  did  not  procure  them  com  by  fuch  atime, 
^*  he  ihould  be  no  longer  their  faint.'*  The  Tu- 
telar faint  of  Cattania,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna/ 
18  St  Agatha,  A  torrent  of  lava  burft  over  the 
iwalls,  and  laid  walle  greät  part  of  that  beautiful 
icity*  Where  was  St  Agatha  at  that  time  ?  The^ 
people  fay,  that  they  häd  given  her  juft  provöcä- 
jtion ;  but  that  (he  has  long  ago  been  reconcrled  to 
them,  and  has  promifed  never  to  fuffer  the  lava  to 
hurt  them  again.  At  the  foot  of  ]VIount  iEtna,  a 
ftatue  of  a  faint  is  placed  as  a  memorial  for  having 
prevented  the  lava  from  running  up  the  mountain 
jof  Taurominum,  änd  deftroying  that  town  ;  the 

%i  faint 
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i^^nt  having  condu£led  tbe  laya  down  a  lo^  valley 
to  the  fea, 

„  Lpt  a  traveller  pnce  deviate  from  tjie  right  road, 
and  there  Js  no  ^nd  of  waQderiqg*  Porphyrius  re- 
ports,  that  in  Anubis,  an  Egyptian  city,  a  realmaci 
"o^a^  worfhipped  as  a  god  ;  whicb  is  alfo  aflerted 
by  Minutiqs  Faelix,  in  bis  apology  for  the  Cbrifti-- 
ans.  A  tboufand  writers  have  faid,  that  the  Tar- 
tars  believe  their  bigh-priefty  termed  Daiai  Lama, 
to  be  immprtal.  But  t|iis  is  a  miftake  :  h^^  death 
is  ßu)^li(bed  thropgh  the  wholecountry  ;  andcou- 
^iers  intimate  it  eyen  to  the  Emperor  of  China  : 
Ijxs.efBgy  i§  taken  down  frora  the  portal,  of  the 
great  church,  and  that  of  bis  fucceiTpr  is  put  in  its 
ftead,  Tbe  fyftem  of  the  ipetempfycbofis,  ,adoptf- 
€id  in  that'country,  has  occaßoned  the  roÜlake.— «« 
They  belipye,  that. the  bply  fpirit,  whicb  animates 
a  Dalai  Lama,  pafles  upon  his  death  into  the  body 
of  his  fucceffor.  The  fpirit^  thereforc,  is  believed 
tobe  imniortalf  not  tbe  body.  The  Dalai  Lama, 
^.owever,  is,  the^  gjj^jed  of  profound  veneratigii, 
TThe  Tarty  J^fwices  are  daily  fending  prefcnts  tQ 
liim,  and  co|:^fiilting  him  as  -an  oracle :  they  eveix 
undqrt^^^  a  pilgrimage  in  order  to  worfliip  him  in 
perfon*  -  Ip  a  retired  part  of  the  temple,  be^is 
Ihown  cQvered  with  precipus  ftones,  and  fitting 
crofs-legg^d.  They  prpftratc  themf(?lves  before 
^im  at  a  diftance,  for  they  are  not  permitted  ^o 
Jcifs  his  toe.  The  priefts  make  traffic  evcn  pf  hi^ 
e:^c{:enientSy  whicb  are  greedily  purcbafed  at  a  high 

price^ 
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price,  and  are  kept  io  a  golden  box  hanging  from 
tfae  neck,  as  a  charm  agäinft  every  tiiisfortuhe«. 

* 

Like  the  crofs  of  Jefus,  or  the  Virgin's  milk,  we 

may  believe,  there  never  wMl.be  wandng  plcnty'of 

» 

that  precious  ftufF  to  •  anfwer  all  denlands :  the 

prieils,  out  of  charity,  will  furnifh  a  quota,  rather 

.  •  • 

than  fuffer  votaries  to  depitrt  with  their  möhey  for 
want  of  goods.to  purchafe«  ^  The  perfon  of  tfie  Ja- 
pan Pope,  01;  £cclefiaflk%l:£mperör,  is  bield  (b  fa- 
cred,  ^s  to  mak^  thecfätting  his  beard  or  his  nails^ 

adcadly  fin.*   Butebfüt-d  laws  are  never  Headily 

•  •  •  • 

executed.  The  beard  and  the  nails  are  cut  in  the 
night-time,  'wheh^'the  Pope  i^^fuppofed  to  be  a« 
fleep  ;  and  what  is  iäketx  away  by  that  Operation» 
is  underftood  to  be'ftolen  from  him,  which  is  no 
inipeachnvent  upon  his  Holinefs. 

That  the  Jews  were  idolaters  when  they  fo- 
journed  in  the  tand  of  Gbfhen,  were  jt  wot  prcfu- 
mahle  from  their  commerce  with  the  li^yptians, 
would,  howeVerj  be  evident  from  theÜiftory'  of 
Mofes.  Notwithftanding  thtir  miraculous  deliver^ 
ance  from  the  Egyptian  king,  nötwithftänding  the 
daily  miracles  wrought  among  them  in  the  Wilder- 
öefs  ;  fo  addi£t6d  were  they  to  a  vifible  deity,  that 
during  even  the  moniet»tary*abrence  of  Moft&con- 
verfing  with  God*on  the  mount,  they  fabricated  a 
golden  calf,  and  Worfhipped  it  äs  their  god.  **  And 
*^  the  Lord  faid  unto  Mofes,-  Go,  get  thee  down  r 
^*  for  thy  people  which  thou  broughteft  out  of  the 
ff  land  of  Egypt,  have  corrupted  tbemfelves :  they 

**  have 
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''  have  turned  afide  quickly  out  of  the  way 
*^  which  I  commanded  them :  they  have  lüade 
^^  them  a  molten  calf»  have  worfliipped  it,  have  fa- 
^  crificed  thereunto»  and  faid,  *'  Th^fe  be  thy 
gods,  O  Ifrael,  which  have  brought  thee  up  out 
of  tbeland  of  Egypt*."  The  hiftory  of  the. 
JewSy  fhews  how  difficult  it  is  to.  reclaim  from  ido^ 
htry  a  brutiih  nation,  addiäed  to  fuperftition,  and 
fettercd  by  inveterate  habit.  What  profufion  of 
blood,  to  bring  tbat  obßinate  and  perverfe  people 
to  the  true  religion  I  all  in  vaip«  The  book  of 
Judges,  in  particular,  is  füll  pf  reiterated  relapfes» 
from  their  own  invifible  God^  forthe  vifible  gods 
pf  othejr  fiations.  And  in  aU  probability,  their 
anxious  deßre  for  a  vifible  king,  related  in  the  firft 
book  of  Samuel,  arofe  from  their  being  deprived 
pf  a, vifible  god.  .  There  Was  ,a  neceflity  for  pro- 
hibiting  images  f ;  which  would  have  foon  been 
ponverted  intp  deitie«  vifible :  and  it  was  extreme--. 
}y  pjrudent,  to  fupply  jthe  want  of  a  vifible  god^ 
with  ^ndlefs  ihews  and  ceremonies ;  which  accord* 
ingly  became  tb^  .capjtal  branch  of  the  Jewilh 
worftiip. 

It  appears  to  me  from  t^e  wh^U .  hiftory  of  the 
Jews,  that  a  grpfs  people  pre  .  »of  fyfceptible  but 
of  a  grofs  religion  ;  and  w^hout  an  enlightened 
underftanding,  tbat  it  is  vain  to  tl;ink  of  eradica- 
ting  fuperftition  and  iclolatry,  Aiid  after  all  the 
cövenants  made  with  the  Jews,  after  all  the  chafr 
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tUements  aqd  all  tl^e  miracles  lavilhed  on  tbem, 
that  they  were  not  howeyer  reclaimed  from  the 
moft  groveling  idolatry,  is  evident  from  the  two 
goldex)  calves  fabricated  by  Jeroboam»  faying» 
^'  3ehald  thy  gods,  O  Ifra^l,  whicb  brought  thee 
^*  up  out  of  the  land  of  £gypt  */'  The  people 
alfo  of  Jüdab  feil  bapl^  to  idol-worftiip  under  Re^ 
hoboaixii  fon  of  Solomoq  -{*•  Jehu,  king  of  tbe  ten 
tribesy  di4  oot  tolerate  the  worflitp  of  otber  gpds|{ 
but  hc  oontinued  to  worlhip  the  two  golden  calves 
fabricated  by  Jeroboam  §t  Pown  to  the.days  of 
l^ing  Hezekiab,  the  Jews  worfhipped  tbe.brai^^^ 
ferpent  ere(äe4  by  Mofes  in  the  wildernefs.  Th? 
Jews  feem  indeed  to  haye  been  a  very  perverfe 
people  t  the  mapy  promifes  and  thr^atenings  An<f 
fioqoced  by  their  prophets,  aqd  the  ipany  miraclei 
wrought  among  them,  had  no  permanent  effed^  to 
feftrain  them  from  idolatry  j  and  yet,  during  their 
p^ptiyity  in  ^^bylon^  feveral .  of  them  fubmitted 
to  be  burqt  ^live,  rathcr  (han  to  join  in  idol-wor« 

• 

^ip|j,  Captivity  cpred  them  radicajlly  of  idola«* 
try  ;  ^nd  from  that  period  to  this  day,  they  have 
not  been  guilty  of  a  fingle  relapfe.  Xi philin,  in  hi) 
^bridgment  of  Pion  CaiSus»  relating  their  war  wjth 
Pompey  tpgny  centuries  after  the  3abyloniih  cap* 
tivity,giveft  tbe  folH>wing  ac^ount  of  them.  ^^Their 
«<  Cttflom»  are  quitc  diSei^^nt  from  thbf(p  of  o- 

'<  ther 
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"  ther  nations.  Befides  a  peculiar  inanner  of  lU 
**  ving,  they  acknowledge  none  of  the  common 
^  deities  :  they  acknowledge  but  one,  whora  they 
**  worfhip  with  great  veneratiori.  There  never 
*'  was  an  image  in  Jerufalem  ;  becaufe  they  bc- 
"  lieve  their  God  to  be  invifible  and  ineffable. 
•*  They  have  built  him  a  temple  oF  great  lize  and 
"  bcanty,  remarkable  iii  the  föllowing  pärticular, 
^*:  that  it  is  open  above,  witbout  any  roof," 
'  Therie  lies  no  folid  objeftiofi  agäinft  images  a- 
ölong  an  -crilightened  people,  when  ufed  merely  to 

*         ■  #  - 

,ftrtife*^dcvotion  ;  but  as  imagfes  tfertd-  to  pervert 
tfre~  vulgär,  they  ought-  not  to  be  admitted  ihto 
churcTies.  PicSures  are  lefs  liable  to  be  mifapprer. 
H^ded-;  ähd  the  Ethiopians  accordinfgly  indulge 
i)ifturösM6' their  churches,  though  they  prohibit 
ft^tues.^  ^Th«  general  counciP'of.  Frankfort  per- 
ttiitfeaWeüfc  of  images  in  chürchfels*;  butftriöly 
t)rdhi*bTtdd  ^ny  worfhip  ttir  be^ddrefled'  to  thenv. 
5o  prorie,  It'otpevcr-  to  i^Sfaitrf  aire  'tKe'Il?«f'-flnd  il- 
IrttkteV^tKat  the  pröhibitiöri  loft^gtoüritf  beitK  iA 

ff  •     r  f  » 

yräface'ätid.in  Celrmany j'drfi  'idpl^^worftfip  beJ. 

iiknit'ügiin  generäH;''  '*'  ']  '''J  ^  '"  V''--.  "^  -  •    - 
^•'  It  ig  probable,  thät  ^h€/fnn^a(A^'iiiooi^  were*earl^ 
•fteld  to  be  deiäesV^nfffe  tÄfej^^w^efö^tWe^fi^flf'vf- 
1fiblWotjedte-ö^  ^dm'f  :iÖf&%^tÄe^i!i!erent.kin& 

-of  idofetry,  if  «^Jn^^^dnhe  Ä-^xMable.  -Üi)©!! 

the  fun  dcpends  health,  vigour,  and  cheerfulnefs  : 
during  4ir^  retif^eftiftitt,  all  is  da^k  Äfld^dffrnal ;  when 
he  per£t>rms  iiis^l&jiflic  round; t^Udshis  fubjeds 

•.•..   ;  .h  ,\ji'    A  j     and 
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and  to  beftow  fecundity,  can  a  mcre  favaga  witb- 
hold  gratitude  and  veneration  !  Hear  an  old  Fa« 
gan  bard  upon  that  fubjeft.     "  O  thou  who  roUeft 
**  above,  round  as  thc  Ihield  of  my  fathers !  Whence 
**  are  thy  beams,  Q  fun,   thy  everlafting  light  ? 
•*  Thou  comeft  forth  in  thy  awful  beauty,  and  thc 
**  ftars  hide  their  face  ;  thoii  moveft  alone,  for  who 
**  can  be  a  companion  of  thy  courfe  !  The  oaks  of 
*'  the  mountain  fall :  the  mountains  decay  with 
^^  years :  the  ocean  fhrinks  and  grows  again:  the 
**  moon  herfelf  is  ioft  in  heaven :  but  thou  art 
*'  for  ever  the  fame,  rejoycing  in  the  brightnefs  of 
thy  courfe.     When  tempefts  darkeh  the  world, 
when  thunder  rolls,  and  lightning  flies^  thou 
"  lookeft  in   thy   beauty  from   the    clouds,    and 
**  laugheft  at  the  ftonn  ^.^^     Worfliip  to  the  fun 
as  a  real  deity,  was  in  former  tiines  univerfal ; 
and  prevails  in  niany  countries  even  at  prefent. 
The  American  favages  worfhip  the  fun  as  fove- 
reign  of  the  univerfe,  known  by  the  name  oi  Arif- 
koui  among  the  Hurons,  and  of  Agrijkoui  among 
the  Iroquois.    They  offer  him  tobacco,  which  they 
ttxwL  fmoking  the  fun  ;  the  chief  man  in  the  affem- 
bly  lights  the  calumet,  and  offers  it  thrice  to  the 
rifing  fun ;  imploring  his  protection,  and  recom- 
mending  the  tribe  to  his  care.    The  chief  proceeds 
to  fmoke  ;  and  every  one  fmokes  in  his  turn.  This 
cei'emony  is   performed    on   important    occafions 
only  :  lefs  matters  are  referved  for  their  Manitou. 

The 

•  OfTian. 
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The  Mififfippi  people  offer  to  thc  fim  the  firft  ot 
what  they  take  in  hunting;  which  thcir  Com- 
mander artfully  converts  to  his  oWn  ufe.  Thc 
Apalachites,  bordcring  on  Florida,  worfliip  the 
fun  j  but  facrifice  nothing  to  him  thät  has  life  5 
they  hold  him  to  be  the  patent  of  life,  and  think 
that  he  can  take  no  pleafure  in  the  deftrudion  of 
any  living  creature :  their  devotlön  is  exerted  iii 
perfumes  and  fongs.  The  Mexicans,  while  a  free 
people,  prefented  to  the  fun  a  (hare  of  their  meai 
and  drink«  The  inhabitants  of  Daden  belieVe  iti 
the  fun  as  their  god,  and  in  the  moon  as  his  wife^ 
paying  them  equal  adoration.  The  people  of  Bor- 
neo  worfhip  the  fun  and  moon  as  real  divmities. 
The  Samoides  worfliip  both,  bowing  to  themmorn« 
üig  and  evening  in  the  Perfian  manner. 

But  if  the  fun  and  moon  were  the  firft  öb^ 
jefls  of  idolatry,  knowledge  and  refleöion  reforra- 
ed  many  from  the  error  of  holding  thefe  lumina- 
lies  to  be  deities.  "  That  original  Intelligence,**' 
faythe  Magians,  "  who  is  the  firft  principle  of 
'*  all  things,  difcoveri  himfelf  to  the  roind  and 
"  underftanding  only :  but  he  hath  placed  the 
'*  fun  as  his  image  in  the  vifible  univerfe ;  and 
•*  thc  beams  of  that  bright  luminary,  are  but  ä 
**  faint  copy  of  the  glory  that  ftiines  in  the  higher 
"  heavens/'  The  Perfians,  as  Herodotus  reports^ 
had  neither  temples,  nor  altars^  nor  images  :  for^ 
Tays  that  author,  they  do  not  think,  Uke  the  Greeks,^ 
that  there  is  any  refemblance  between  gods  and 
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xnen,  The  GaureSi  who  to  this  daj  profcfs  the 
ancient  religion  of  Perfia,  celebrate  divine  wor- 
ihip  before  the  facred  fire,  and  turn  with  peculiar 
▼eneration  toward  the  rifing  fan,  as  the  reprefen* 
tative  of  God ;  but  they  adore  neither  the  fun, 
nor  the  facred  fire.  They  are  profefled  enemies 
to  every  image  of  the  Deity  cut  with  hahds :  and 
hence  the  havock  made  by  the  ancient  Per-» 
fians,  upon  the  ftatues  and  temples  of  the  Gre- 
cian  goods.  Such  fublimity  of  thought  was  above 
the  reach  of  other  uninfpired  nations,  excepting 
only  the  Hindoos  and  Chinefe. 

I  clofe  the  hiftory  of  idolatry  with  a  brief  reca- 
pitulation  of  the  outlines.  Admitting  the  fun 
and  moon  to  have  been  the  f\rft  objeds  of  ido- 
latry»  yet  as  Polytheifm  was  once  univerfal,  they 
xnake  only  two  of  the  many  gods  that  were  eyery 
where  worfhipped.  We  have  feen,  that  the  fa* 
cred  fire  was  employed  in  the  worihip  of  the  fun, 
and  that  images  were  employed  in  the  worfhip  of 
other  deities.  Images  were  originally  ufed  for  the 
fole  purpofe  of  animating  devotion :  fuch  was 
their  ufe  in  Perfia  and  Hindoftan  ;  and  fuch  was 
their  ufe  in  evcry  country  among  philofophers. 
The  Emperor  Julian,  in  an  epiftle  to  Theodore 
concerning  the  images  of  the  gods,  fays,  ^'  We 
**  believe  not  that  thefe  images  are  gods:  we 
**  only  ufe  them  in  worfljipping  the  gods.*'  In 
the  progrefs  toward  idolatry,  the  next  ftep  is,  to 
«magine,   that  a  deity  loves  his  image,  that  he 

makes 


makes  it  his  refidence,  ot  at  leaft  communicates 
fome  virtue  to  it.  The  laft  ftep  is,  to  fancy  tbe 
image  itfelf  to  bc  a  deity .;  which  gained  ground 
imperceptibly  as .  ftatiiary  adTanced  toward  pcr- 
fedlion;  It  would  be  incredible  that  meh  of  fenfe 
fliould  ever  fuffer  themfelves  to  be-imprefled  with 
fo  wild  a  deiufion,  were  it  not  tbe  overbearing  in- 
.fluence  of  religious  fuperftilion;  Credo  quia  im- 
poßbile  efi^  is  applicable  to.  idolatry  as  well  as  to 
tranfubilantiation.  Tbe  worftiipping  of  tbe  fun 
and  moon  as  deities,  is  idolatry  in  tbe  flricfleil 
fenfe.  Witb  refpedk  to  images^  tbe  firfl  ftep  of 
tbe  progrefs  is  not  idolatry :  tbe  next  is  mixed 
idolatry  :  and  tbe  laft  is  rank  idolatry. 

So  mucb  upon  idolatry.  I  proceed  to  wbat  ap- 
proacbes  tbe  neareft  to  it,  wbicb  is  worftiip  ad* 
drefted  to  deified.mortals.  Tbe  ancient  gods  were 
exalted  fo  little  above  inen,  tbat  it  was  no  bard  tafle 
for  tbe  imagination  to  place  in  beaven,  men  w.bo 
had  made  a  figure  on  eartb^  Tbe  Grecian  heaven 
was  entircly  peopled  with  fuch  men,  as  well  as 
that  of  many  other  nations.  Men  are  deified  every 
day  by  tbe  Romifh  church,  under  tbe  denomtna- 
tion  of  faints  j  perfons  are  frequently  fele<äed  for 
tbat  hpnour  who  fcarce  deferved  a  place  on  earth, 
and  fome  who  n^ver  had  a  place  tbere.  The 
Roman  Gatholics  copy  tbe  pagans,  in  worlhippiwg 
thefe  faints  in  quality  of  tutelar  deities.  One 
brancb  of  tbe  office  beftowed  on  them,  is  to  ex- 
plain  tbe  wants.  of  their.  votaries  to  the  King  ©f 
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heaven,  and  to  fupplicate  for  them.  The  media-* 
torial  Office  prevails  with  refpetä  to  earthly  potien*^ 
tates,  as  well  as  heavenly  :  being  druck  with  awe 
and  timidity  in  approaching  thofe  exalted  above 
US,  we  naturally  take  hold  of  fome  intermediate 
perfon  to  folicit  with  us.  In  approaching  the  AI- 
fnij^ty,  the  mind  finking  down  into  hümility  and 
profound  «ycneration,  ftops  fkort^  telying  upon  föme 
friend  in  jheaven  to  intercede  in  its  bebalf.  Terfiples 
atnong  the  Gochin-Chinefe  ane  conftruded  with  a 
deep  and  daric  nicbe,  which  ts  \h^v  fan9;um  fanc^ 
torum.  They  hold;  that  ho  reprefentation»  Whedier 
by  painting  or  fculpture,  can  be  niade  of  God,  who 
is  invifible.  The  fliehe  denotes  hi^  incomprefaen- 
fibility;  and  the  good  men  placed  by  them  in 
faeaven,  are  belie^ed  to  be  (heir  interceffors  at  the 
throne  of  grace^  The  prayers  of  the  Chingulefe 
are  feldom  dire£ted  to  the  Suprexne  Being,  bat  to 
his  vicegerents*  Interceflbrs,  at  the  fame  time, 
contribute  to  the  eafe  of  tfaeir  votaries  ;  A  Roman 
Gatholic  need  not  affbme  a  very  high  tone,  in  gd- 
dreffing  a  tutelar  faint  chofen  by  bimfejif. 

Falfe  notions  of  Providence  have  prompted  gro^ 
'veling  mortals  to  put  confidence  in  Mediators  and 
intercefibrs  of  a  (tili  lower  clafs,  namely,  iiving  mor« 
tals,  who  by  idle  aufterities  have  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion  for  holinefs.  Take  the  foUowing  itiftance,  the 
firongeil  of  the  kind  that  can  be  figured.  Louis  XI« 
of  France,  fenfible  of  the  approach  of  deafth',  fenf: 
for  a  hermit  of  Calabria,  hamcd  FrancifcoMaria' 

Vol.  III.  Aa  rilloi 
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TOicp  of  H  paJatirisf!  f|-i«r,  foys .  ypU^iirfe,  CQiild 
jff;ak  ftpd  pcrvprfc  Copl  inR  iypT>^-QW  J>Qdy. 

^r  y^F  ^p  forins  g^  $».t(ini^9i«s  ß»j^oy«d  in 
fc\igißui  w^Mbip.  ^Ffljnaj  .«D(}  gegfmome»  Ulnftrat* 
»:Wi»M?S  iP  bis  pi^p  ^Qiiff  >  ,tl»py  are  mceShry  m  a^ 
fo^f^  ■■  fi£  ]^vf  fpj:  fjfppdwipg  biwßnefs  j  pn^  tbey 
^wunfijte  few^foufe  fi|i4  (qleflfipity  i»  wUgieus  wor? 

jfjlt  .flfjp^i»^  «Bgilt  tf)  i>P  pr?fer¥Wl  bßtweeq  tftQ 
mPS.  I«*^^  %W-  iW»^fe  .rf%p^  t-p  wUgioys  wort 
Ifrip  »^  pfi5tic|i^r,  ^p«f;fl»^i|y  pf  cpr«.W9ni65  queOr 
p^iq?  ^pyp^iqj,  Uj  p?cv»pxing  tliie  mwd  foo  njuc!» 
Uj>|Of^  e^(ei^al9.    Th^  B-Qipan  Qatliolic  wori^ip  is 

pr9w4ß4  '''Hb  c^Tfi^PQPJie?  •  jt  tp^to^Ip«  the  it^iaq 
opier^_  w^idiis  all  fqyq^  ftod  po  üeintim^nt;.  Th? 
prefbytert^n  forpi  of  AyorOiip  if  tppp^l^ed:  it  i$ 
p^ppf  I  fpr  pbüafqpliers  inor?  tbao  fgr  tlw  populace. 
•  uhis  is  fuad^niPAtally  the  .ca,^fe  of  tlip  numerous 
i(jq^ifipp:s  from  thft  cbiitcb  pf  Scotlapd  that  h^ve 

f^  tptrnsjj  y^h^n  jtlicy  fti^d^  Ipfj  ^nirpation  in  public 
yo/Ö^ip  tbap  is  ^ßrc^  j,  ?P«^.  ^-^^^Q^t  b^iog  fenfi- 
j()k.o(ibe  r^^le^qff,  tbej  chufc  p^ftors  fpr  th.em- 
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fpeaking,  with  much  extemal  förvor  and  deVo- 
tion  •• 

Aai  Tht 

*  Externa!  ^ow  figures  greatlj  in  dark  times,  when  no^ 
thing  ^lakes  an  impref&on  but  what  is  viiible.  A  Gcrman 
traveller  (Hentzner)  talking  of  Queen  EllzaCbeth,  diU9 
defcribes  ih«  folcjxxixitj  of  her  cllnn«r  :l  ''  Wbile-  flie  w^ 
**  m  prajec^j  we  JC^w  her  table  fet  out  in  the  followinff  fq« 
lemn  manner.  A  gentleman  entered  the  room  bearing 
a  rod,  and  aloQg  wUh  hii^  another  who  had  a  tablQ- 
clochy  whichy  afttr  thf  j  hatf  both  kaeeled  three  timea 
with  the  utmoft  veaerati^n»  he  fpread  npon  tbc  table» 
and  after  koeeling  agaiiiy  they  both  retired.  Then  cam« 
•"  two  other8,  one  with  the  rQ4  again»  the  other  with  ^ 
**  falt-ceUar»  a  platte  .and  b^^d^  w|ien  they  had  kneded, 
*^  as  the  otbers  had  do^e»  J9.9d  pUced  yfh^t  was  broughC 
^*  upon  the  table«  tbey  too  retired  ^with  the  fame  ceremo- 
**  nies  perforoied  by  the  firÜ^  A-t  l^  cw»  an  unmarrie4 
**  lady,  (we  were  told  (kt  was  ^  Gounteft)^  a,nd  along  with 
^*  her  a  marrLed  one,  beariag  a  tafting  knife  ^  tbc  former 
^  was  drefTed  in  white  ülk  i  w|>o  wben  ibe  h^d  proitrated 
^*  herfelf  three  times,  in  the  moft  gnaiceful  ^lanner,  ap.« 
*^  proached  the  table,  and  rabbe4  the  pls^te^  ii^ith  bread 
**  and  ükf  with  as  much  >we  as  if  the  Queeii  l^td  bc^Q 
'^  preient :  when  they  had  waited  there  a  little  while,  the 
**  ycomen  of  the  guard  enteced,  bareheaded,  clothed  ia 
^  fcarlety  with  a  golden  rofe  upen  their  backsi  bringlog 
in  at  each  turn  a  courCe  of  twenty-four  dühes,  ferved  in 
plate  moft  of  it  gilt;  thefe  diihes  were  received  by  a 
'*  geQtleman  in  the  fame  arder  they  were  brought,  and 
''  placed  upon  the  table,  while  the  lady- tafter  gave  to 
^  eac^  of  the  guard  a  ii;&Q.atVHl  to.  eat,  of  the  particula;: 
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The  freqnent  ablntioos  or  wdhiogs  among  the 
Mahometans  and  others,  as  ads  of  devotioq,  Iho w 
Che  inflaence  that  the  flighteft  refemUances  have 
on  the  igooraoL  Becaafe  parification,  in  fcveral 
Idogua^^  u  a  term  applicable  to  the  mind  as  well 

^  difli  be  had  brinigh^  for  fear  of  wnj  peifon.    Döring 
^  the  dme  diat  this  giiard,  wfaich  confifts  of  the  talleft 
^  and  ftoateft  men  that  can  be  fooad  in  all  England,  were 
^  bringing  dtnner,  twelve  tmmpets  and  two  kettle-dmms 
^  made  the  hall  ring  for  half  an  hoor  together.    At  the 
**  end  of  this  ceremonial«  a  munber  of  nnmarried  ladies 
^  appeared,  who»  with  particular  folemnitj,  lifted  the 
**  meat  off  the  table,  and  conveyed  it  into  the  Qneen*a 
**  inner  and  more  private  Chamber,  wherci  after  flie  had 
<*  chofen  for  herfelf,  thp  reft  goes  to  the  ladies  of  the 
*^  conrt/'    Forms  were  greatly  regarded  among  the  cid 
RomanSt  dreffes  appropriated  to  di£ferent  ranks ;  lidors, 
axes,  bundles  of  rods,  and  other  cnfigns  of  power ;  mili- 
tarj  merit  reward^d  widi  trinrnphs,  ovationa,  crowns  of 
'  gold,  of  leavts,  &c.  &c.  Such  appearances  ftrike  the  mul« 
ntode  with  refpeft  and  awe :  they  are  indeed  defpifcd  by 
men  of  piain  feofe  ;  bat  they  regain  their  credit  with  pbi- 
lolbphers.    £xceffive  conrage,  the  exertion  of  which  is  vi- 
fiUe,  was  the  heroifm  of  the  laft  age :  **  I  (hall  never 
^*  cfteem  a  king/'  faid  the  great  Guftavus  Adolphus, 
M  who  in  battle  does  not  expofe  himfelf  like  a  private 
¥  man/'    By  acotenefs  of  judgment  and  refinement  of 
tafte,  we  pling  to  the  fubftance  and  difregard  forms  and  ce- 
xemonics.    Extemal  ihow,  however,  continoes  to  prevail 
in  many  inftances,     A  yoong  man  is  apt  to  be  captivated 
with  beauty  or  dreÜs ;  a  yoong  woman,  with  equipage  or 
a  title.    And  hence,  many  andll-forted  matclu 
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as  to  the  body^  (hallow  thinkers,  inified  by  the 
double  meaning,  imagine  that  the  iliind»  like  the 
bödy,  h  purified  by  water. 

The  fed  of  Ali  ufe  the  Alcoran  tranfiated  into 
the  Perfian  language,  which  is  their  native  tongue« 
The  fed  of  Omar  efteem  this  to  be  a  groft  impiety ; 
being  perfuaded,  that  the  Alcoran  ^äs  written  ia 
Arabicy  by  the  Angel  Gabriel,  at  the  command  of 
God  himfelf.  The  Roman  CathoHcs  are  not  thea 
the  only  people  who  profefs  to  fpeak  nonfcnfe  to 
Gdd  Almighty  ;  or,  which  is  the  famie^  who  prö^ 
fefs  to  pray  in  an  unknown  todgue^ 
.  At  mcals,  the  ancients  poured  out  fome  v^tnet/ 
as  a  libation  td  the  gods :  Chriftiads  pronoiünee  a 
Ihort  praycr^  termed  a  grace*. 

The  grofs  notidn  of  Deity  eritertäinw  by  the 
ancients,  is  exediplified  in  their  worfliipping  and 
facrificing  oh  high  places ;  in  order^.  äs  they 
thought,  to  be  mofe  within  fight*  Jupiter^  in 
Homer,  pt-aifes  Hedkor  for  facrificing  to  him  fre* 
quently  upon  the  top  of  Ida  )  and  Str^bo  obfer^^Si 
that  the  Petfidds,  who  ufed  neither  images  not 
altars,  facrificed  to  the  gods  in  high  placesi  Balak 
carried  Balaam  the  prophet  to  the  top  of  Pifgah 
and  other  mountains,  to  facrifice  there,  and  to 
tuffe  IfräeL  The  votaries  of  Baal  alwaysi^  wof:« 
fliipped  in  high  places«  Even  the  fage  Tacitus 
was  infeded  with  that  abfurdity.  Speaking  of 
certain  high  mdudtains  Where  the  gods  were  wor- 
ihipped,  he  ex^Lrefres  himfelf  thus :  Maxime  ccelo 

A  a  3  appropingnaref 
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appropinquare^  precesqae  mortaliam  a  Deo  nofquam 
fßrapiüs  audiri  ^. 

Gereroonies  that  teod  .to  anhinge  morality^  be- 
long  more  properlj  to  the  foUowing  fedion,  treat- 
ing  of  the  conneäionbetween  religion  and  mora« 

lity. 

It  is  now  füll  time  to  take  nnder  confideraticm 
an  objedion  to  the  fenfe  of  Deity  hinted  above, 
argainjg  from  the  grofs  conceptions.  of  deitj  among 
manj  nations,  that  this  fenfe  canoot  be  innate, 
The  objeAion  is  not  indeed  diredlj  ftated  in  the 
following  paflage,  borrowed  from  a  juftly-cele-. 
brated  aüthoir ;  but  as  it  perbapft^  may  be  implied, 
the  pad^e  fhall  be  fairly  tranfcribed.  *<  The  vmi- 
^'  verfal^ropeniity  to  believe  invifible  intelligent 
^'  power,  being  a  general  attendant  on  human  na- 
*i  ture,  if  not  an  original  inftind,  may  be  confi-* 
'Vdered'  ad  a  kind'  of  ftamp  which  the  Deity  has 
**  fet  upön  hiswork  ;  and  nothing  fnrely  can  more 
'*  dignify  mankindy  than  to  be  the  only  carthly 
*♦  being  i;i^ho  beafrs  the  ftamp  or  image  of  theuni- 
**  vcrfal  Creator.  Äut  ionfult  this  image  as  it 
*'  commonly  is  in  populär  religions :  How  is  the 
*'  Deity  disfigured !  what  caprice,  abfurdity,  and 
**  imntorality,  are  attributed  to  bim  f  !*'  A  fatis- 
feftory  zniwci  to  the  objedion  implied  in  this 

pafl^ge, 

*  **  As  approaching  nearer  to  heaven,  the  psayers  of 
^  mortals  are  there  more  diftinäly  beard." 

f  Natural  Hiü^orj  of  Religioo» 


öf  wasto:  aoak .  nätücüt  frasi  infotidy  td  vükt^iütf* 
Om  tx^Tüvä  ün(^i  rfeeeffävy  fbr  felf-t^r^fet-tatfoii^ 
foön  am^re  at  pirtftdion  ^  tbö  fttof€  refin^d  Pitifei 
of  propriety,  of  right  and  wrong,  oF  Dtif^,^  of  W- 
ing  accoiintable  creacar^y  atid  ttirny  mfreh  o^f  tlk» 
fame  kiiidv  and  of  flo^er  ^romh :  fUe  fe^fe  c^  tiglM 
and  wrong  in  pärtiöulär^  acnl  thtt  ittAfd  of  Deky> 
ff^otü  reacb  ptnft&ioa  bat  hy  göbd  ^dueaVlori 
and  tiiucch  ikady^    U  fiicli«  M  the  <tafö  d^öhg  i»tl^ 
liglrteDed  iSBCfoai»^  verbat  19  tio  b6  eifi<e<Jtefd  fr^ 
fairages' wto  artt:  in  tke  t^drv^dl  ftärgk  bf  ünd^rfll^ffd- 
irig7    Tö  a^  fairv^  of  K^w  H^Ilitnd^  #fiöre  Tetifö 
of  deirf  U  ektuüfitly  obkutti  che  mä^  t^Ik  wkti- 
OBt  end  «r  fi^  b€iägt  t^^h^  ^t^^Wd  iht  i^oM^  2tttd 
i^ho  g&ftrmiDfjf'  wtfe  IjW^J  bui  iw  vÄiri,^fM  tüftf 
färagd  wiH  He  fle^tfr^the  tl^ifef^    The  famfe  favag^ 
h«th  sdib  ^  ^Hüifäei^ing  of  tUe  lAotäl  ietife,  äs-  all : 
men  baVejf  and  y«  in  täin  wiii  fdt  dik^^ife  tö 
biiTf  of  a{>pfobaci6n  mä  A^ppiUahäii^^'  6t  tiitvti 
knddeciftsrk  i*  6f  ttteTe  icrMd^  Ue  h^d  rfö  eK^  eoil- 
tepikm/  'Heike  fh«  dnfdl«ft  attfet^äffidM  of  f^idtf 
and  barbardu«  rfdtiom^,  fMfn  piit6  religioiV  a^  v^ölt 
äs  fi^m  fnlYd'  fivöYälh/.     Of  t4i«  hltter^  äiere  atd 
iftömy  *nftrff<c«sf  cölteötdd  in  tli^ö  pteced* ng  tfraiÄ  j 
and  df  t^e  füDnok^r^  iliU  mor'6  in  thd  preA^nt  iiä&4. 
llQ^  fttifö  of  deity  in  dark  titrief^  Ha§^  iÜdtied  beeif 
HtüHigiilf  diftorted,  b^  ttrtvtiti  biafit^^  and  paffionil' . 
thftl^riflare  Öicf  t\st&6äiid  iliifcrate:  bot  thefe  yifefdT 
^äHhitkUy  t^  thcf  rational  fi^üity  as  it  tipttii^  ahd"' 

Aa4  at 
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at  laft  leave  rdigion  free  to  foand  philofbphy« 
Tben  it  is,  tbat  men,  liftcning  to  the  imiate  fenfe 
of  deity  purified  from  every  bia»,  acquire  a  dear 
conTiäion  of  one  fopreme  Deitj  who  made  and 
governs  the  world.    ^ 

«Tfae  fpregoing  objedioa  theo  weighs  not  againft 

the  fenfe  of  deity  more  than  againft  the  moral 

fenfe.     If  it  bare  wcight,  it  refolves  into  a  com* 

plaint  againft  Providence  for  the  weaknefs  of  the 

fenüe  of  deity  in  rüde  and  ilUterate  nations.    If 

flieh  complaint  be  folidly  foünded,  it  pierces  ex* 

tremely  deep  :  why  have  not  all  nations,  even  in 

their  nafcent  ftate^  the  fenfe  of  deity  and  the  moral 

fenfe  in  purity  and  perfedion  ?  why  do  they  not 

poflefs  all  the  arts  of  life  without  neceility  of  cul- 

ture  pr  .experience  ?  why  are  we  born  poor  and 

helplefs  infantSy  inftead  of  beiog  produced  com- 

plete  in  every  member,  internal  and  extemal,  a» 

Adam  and  £ve  were  ?     The  plan  of  Providence  is 

£ir  above  the  reach  of  our  weak  criticifms :  it  is 

bat  a  fmall  portipn  that  is  laid  open  tp  our  view ; 

can  we  pretend  to  judge  of  the  whole  ?    I  venture 

only  to  fuggeft,  that  as,  with  refped  to  indtriduals, 

there  is  a  progrefs  from  irifancy  to  raaturity  ;  fo 

there  is  a  fimilar  progrefs  in  every  nation,  from  its 

favage  ftate  to  its  maturity  in  arts  and  iciences. 

A  child  that  has  juft  conceptions  of  the  Deity  and 

of  bis  attributes^  would  be  a  great  miracle  ;  and 

would  not  fuch  knowledge  in  a  favage  be  equally 

fo  ?    Nor  can  I  difcover  what  benefit  a  child  or  a 
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fatvage  could  reap  from  fuch  kno wledge ;  provided . 
it  remained  a  child  or  a  favage  in  every  other  re- 
fpfed.  The  genuine  fruits  of  religion,  are  gratt- 
tude  to  the  Autbor  of  our  being,  veneration  to 
him  as  the  Supretne  Being,  abfolute  refignation  to 
the  eftablifhed  laws  of  bis  providence,  and  cheer- 
ful  Performance  of  every  duty :  but  a  child  bas. 
not  the  flighteft  idea  of  gratitude  nor  of  venera- 
tion, and  very  little  of  moral  duties  \  and  a  favage, 
with  refped  to  thefe,  is  not  much  fuperior  to  a 
child.  The  formation  and  government  of  the 
World,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  excelleht :  we  have 
great  reafon  to  prefumc  the  fame  with  refpeS  to 
what  we  do  not  know ;  and  every  good  man  will 
reft  fatisfied  with  the  following  refledion,  That 
we  (hould  have  been  men  from  the  hour  of  our 
birth,  complete  in  every  part,  had  it  been  con« 
formable  to  the  fyftem  of  unerring  Providence. 


SECT.   IL 

Morality  conßdercd  as  a  brancb  of  duty  to  our 

Mäher. 

HAviNG  travelled  long  on  a  rough  road,  not  a 
little  fatiguing,  the  agreeable  part  lies  be- 
fote  US ;  which  is,  to  treat  of  morality  as  a  branch 
of  rel^ion.  It  was  that  fubjed  which  induced 
me  to  undertake  the  hiftory  of  natural  religion ;  a 
fubjed  that  will  afford  falutary  inftrudion ;  and 

will 


wHl  infj^re  triie  piety,  if  rnftrudion  can  p»)düGe 

Bayle  ftates  a  qüeftion,  Whether  ä  people  lazf 
not  be  bappj  in  fbciety,-  and  be  q,is«lified  ibc  good 
gavecniRcat,  upon  pFiüciples  of  maraKty  ÜDglfi 
vrithout  aiiy  fenie  oif  Religion.  *  Tbe  queftiöa  h  ißk 
genious;  and  may  gi?e  df^or-tunky  for  Aibtle  re^ 
foning. }  but  it  ig  ufek%  belaufe  the  £st&,  fbppofed 
caanot  happen.  Tbe  pFiociple^  c^  mDralltj  and 
o£  relig^ion  are  ^qually-  rootad  ift  crtir  iiaCt>E€  :  tbbj^ 
aFG  indcedr  weak  in  cbildrea  wd  iü  favaglss  ;  bäl 
the;  gFow  up  togelher^  and  adva^e  toward.  ilia« 
turity  with  eqoal  ftöps^  Wbäte  tbe  rodral :  fen£i 
is  efntire»  tbece  muA  be  ar  fenfe  oF  fdi^^cnfr  }•  and  if 
äwM£  who  haf  ao  £s(ife  öf  reHgifja*  livle  decentty 
in  faciißty^  ht  is-  mor^  indebted  &p  bis' c<> Adtiä  id 
goedtemper  tban  to  iib4»nd  Hioralä 

W&haVe  th^'  »t^lbprity  öf .  tbn  Pedi^het  Micali^ 
formerly  "quotedy  for  bolding^  thät  religion,  or.  irt 
other  wördsy  our  duty  to  God^  coiififts  in  doirigl 
juftice,  in  loving  metcy;  a'ildt  in  Walking  humbly 
with  him.     The  lad  is  the  foundatioti  of  tdigiottS^ 

worfhip,  difcuued  in  the  foregoing  feöion:   ih6 

.. .      •  < 

two  former  belong  to  the  prefent  fedion.  And  if 
we  have  gradtndc  to:  our  Makeb^.  asid  B^tsthSEot^ 
if  we  owe  impltett  obedieoee  to^bis  will  a^ou# 
ti^tfiil  foYereign,  wb  dngbt  Doti  to  ftpsttam  di# 
\tQrrfliip  w6  owe  tö  bhn^  &om  juftiod  andi  hette^ö^' 
lence  to  our  feUow-creacmres ;  fof  td  be  w^\x&  t(f 
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tliem,  Üo  be  cruel  or  hsurdl-heafted,  is  a^tvan^vef«» 
fian  of  bis  will,  no  lefi  groüs  than  atoltal  aegledl' 
of  rdtgiouft  worfliiip.  '^  Malier,  wkich  is'lbe  grear 
*^  commandment  in  tfaelaw  ?  Jdus  &td  ufnt^hitnv 
'*  Thou  (halt  love  the  Lov4  thy  God  with  a}l  thj- 
'^  benirt,  with  att  tliy  foul^  aird  with  all  thy  xnindv 
^^  This  ia  the  firftahd  great  cotniDandionieot.  And' 
^<  the  fccond  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  fhalClgvethy' 
^*  neighbour  as  thyf&lf.  '  On  thefe:  two  cömniand^* 
^*  ments  hang  all  the  Jaivr  and  t&e  propbuet^*.'^ 
<'  Then  (liall'thö  King  fay  UKitcy  ithem  on  bis  right 
band,  Come,  ye  ble(&d  of  niy  Fhther,  inherit 
the  kingdom*  pr^pared  for  you.  For  I  wa» 
hungry,  arid  ye  gave  me  meat :  I  was  tfairfty,» 
'^  and  ye  gave  nie  drivik:  I  was  a  flfranger,  and 
ye  took  nve  in :  iiaked',  and  ye*  oPoatbed  me !' 
iick,  and  ye  vifited  me :  in  prifon,  and  ye  ca<mef 
"  unto  me.  Thcn^*  Ihall  the  Fighte<Mis  anfwer; 
•*  faying,  Lord,  when  faw  we  thee  hungry,  and 
"  fed  thee  ?  or  thirfty,  and  gave.  thee  drmk  ? 
**  When  faw  we  thee  a  ftranger,  andf  took  thee 

*'  in?  or  naked,  and qloathcd thee ?  '  When  faw» 

• 

'^  wethee  fick^  od  in  pritbn,  atid  came  untp  tbee?> 
''  And  the  King  iball  anfwer,  Verily  I  fky  uato 
**  you,  in  as  mach  as  ye  bav^tf  den«  it  unto  onc  of 
*<  the  leaft  of  thefe  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  itf 
*«  unto  mef.'*  "  Pure  rcligioh  and  ütidefiled  be- 
*'  fore  God,  is  this,  To  vifit  the  fätherieß  and' 

"  widow 

■ 

*  Matthew,  xzü.  36%  i-  Matthew^  »tf.  34«^ 
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*'  widow  in  tüeir  affliäion ;  and  to  keep  himfelf 
"  uiifpotted  from  the  v^orld  */'  "  Hoftias  et  vic- 
^*  timas  Domino  oflferam  quas  in  ufum  mei  pro« 
^*  tulit,  ut  rejiciam  ei  fuum  munus?  Ingratum 
'*  eft ;  cum  fit  litabilis  hoftia  bonus  animus»  et 
**  pura  mens,  et  (incera  confcientia.  Igitur  qui 
''  innocentiam  colit,  Domino  fupplicat;  quijufti- 
^  tiam,  Deo  libat ;  q.ni  fraudibus  abftinet,  pro-» 
<'  pitiat  Deam  ;  qui  hominem  periculo  fubripit^ 
'^  optimam  vidlimam  ca^dit.  Haec  noftra  facriiicia^ 
♦*  haec  Dei  facra  funt.  .  Sic  apüd  nos  religiofior  eft 
•*  ille,  quijuftiorf.'^  The.laws  of  Zaleucus^  law* 
giver  to  the  Locrians,  'who  lived  before  the  days 
of  Pythagoras,  are  introduced  with  the  following 
preamble«  **  No  man  can  queilion  the  exiftenco 
"  of  Deity  who  obferves  the  ordcr  and  harmony 
**  of  the  univerfe;  which  cannöt  be  the  prpdu£tion 
**  of  Chance.    Men  ought  to  bridle  thcir  paifions^ 

••and 

•  James,  i.  ay. 

t  '<  Shall  I  offer  to  God  fot  a  Cacrifice  thole  creatdres 
**  which  bis  bounty  has  given  me  for  tny  ufe  ?  Ic  were 
**  iagratitude  -to  throw  back  the  gift  npon  the  girer.  The 
**  taoü,  acceptable  facrifice  is  an  upright  mindt  an  'un- 
**  tainted  confcience,  and  an  honeft  heart.  The  aftions  o£ 
<<  the.  innocent  afcend  to  God  in  prayer ;  the  obfcrvance 
<*  of  juftice  is  more  gratefal  khan  incenfe }  the  man  who 
**  is  fiacere  in  his  dealings,  fecures  the  favonr  of  his  Crea- 
*'  tor  -f  and  the  delivery  of  a  fellow-creature  from  danger 
*'  or  deftniäion,  is  dearer  in  the  tjes  of  the  Almighty 
<*  thao  th«  facrifice  ofb4ood."—v—ilfi>rtfriW  Rciix. 
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'^'  and  to  guard  againft  tvtty  vice«  God  is  pleafed 
**  with  no  facrifice  but  a  fincere  heart ;  and  dif^ 
^*  fers  widdy  from  mortals,  wbofe  delight  is  fplen^ 
**  did  ceremonies  and  rieh  oflferings*  I#et  jufticc 
**  therefore  be  ftudted;  for  by  tbat  only  can  a 
^*  man  be  acceptable  to  the  Deity*  Let  thofe  who 
*^  are  tempted  to  do  ill»  have  always  before  their 
^'  eyes  (he  fevere  judgmcnts  of  the  gods  againft; 
<'  wicked  men.  Let  tbem  always  keep  in  viev 
^*  the  hour  of  death»  that  fatal  hour  which  is  at-* 
/'  tended  with  bitter  remorfe  for  tranfgreflSng  the 
^'  rales  of  juftice.  If  a  bad  difpoßtion  incline  you 
^*  to  vice,  pray  to  Heaven,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
/*  to  mend  your  heart/' 

Morality  is  thus  included  in  religion«  Some  na- 
tions,  bowever»  leave  not  this  propofition  to  rea- 
foning  or  convi£tion,  but  engrofs  many  moral  du« 
ties  in  their  religious  creed«  In  the  öyth  chapter 
of  the  Sadder,  a  lie  is  declared  to  be  a  great  fin, 
god  is  forbid  even  where  it  tends  to  bring  about 
good.  So  mach  purer  is  the  morality  of  the  an- 
cient  Ferfifins  than  of  the  prefent  Jefuits.  The 
religion  of  the  people  of  Pegu,  inculcates  charity, 
forbids  to  killi  to  fteal  or  to  injure  others.  Attend 
to  the  confequence :  that  people,  fierce  originally, 
have  become  humane  and  compafllonate.  In  a  fa* 
cred  book  of  the  ancient  Perüans,  it  is  written, 
^'  If  you  incline  to  be  a  faint,  give  good  education 
f^  to  your  children  ;  for  their  virtuous  adions  will 
ff  \)t  imputed  to  you.'*    The  people  of  Japan  pay 

great 
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grMt  wfytßt  lo  tbiciv  poreats ;  it  hting  an  aiticle 
in  'their  creed,  Tfiot  thofe  tn^iofail  indaty  co  their 
parentt,  will  be  puaUbed  bf  che  gods.  In  thefe  tv^o 
«nftances»  religion  tendB  greicly  to  oonneö  parents 
and  chtldren  in  tbt  moft  intimate  tie  of  cordial  af. 
feftion.  Tht  re^nepence  tbe  Gbineie  have  for  their 
anceftors  and  thc  ceremonies  performed  annaally 
at  tl»eir  tombs,  tend  to  keep  them  at  home,  and 
preye^t  t^eir  wandering  into  ibreign  countries. 

AijiGjiieQt  Perfia  was  fertUe  and  popaious :  at  pre- 
ient  it  i«  Darren  and  tbin  of  inbabitancs.  Sir  John 
Chardin  aeoounts  for  the  diflerence.  The  cUmate 
4of  Perfia  is  fo  dry,  tbat  icarce  a  fbower  falls  du- 
ring  fummer :  even  grafs  wiU  not  gcow  without 
^eing  waterad^  This  de&d  pf  olimajLe  was  reme- 
died  by  theancient  inhabitants^  tiermad  Gaures  ;  a- 
^mong  wfaom  it  was  a  reügioustad,  to<3ujiti?ate  wafte 
iand  and  to  plant  trees  for  fruit^  lt>  w#s  a  maKim 
in  the  facred  book  of  that  religi^j),  Tb^t  b^  vi^bo 
cultivates  the  ground  with  care  f^nA  diUgeace,  ac* 
quires  a  greater  ftock  of  religious  n>eri|t^  that  can 
be  acquired  by  ten  thoirfand  prayers.  Xhe  reü- 
.gion,  on  the  contrary«  of  the  prefent  Mahotnetan 
inhabitantSy  leads  them  to  take  no  care  for  to- 
morrow :  they  grafp  ^t  prefent  enjoyment,  and 
leave  all  the  reft.to  fate. 

Superllitiou3  rites  in  (bmereligtons^  are  fuccefs- 
fuliy  employed  to  (;nforce  certain  moral  duties. 
The  Romans  commonly  made  their  folemn  cove- 
aants  in  the  Capitol;  before  the  ftatue  of  Jupiter; 
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by  which  foleninky  he  ^»s  miderftoüd  to  guaran- 
Kee  tl|e  oovwant»  Mady  to  pour  out  vengeance  up- 
f>a  tbe  tranfgrefi>r.  When  an  oath  eittcrs  into 
^ny  ^engagement,  the  B«rat€S,  a  people  in  Crand 
Tartary,  require  k  to  bc'giveii  upon  a  mountain, 
Jieid  to  bf  facred  :  they  «r«  -firmly  pcrfuaded,  that 
the  perfon  who  fwears  a  felfehood,  wiH  not  come 
down  alivc.  The  Effenes,  a  Jewifli  feft,  bound 
theiiife|<ve«  by  a  folemn  oath,  to  (faun  unlawfuA 
l^ain,  tp  he  falthful  to  their  promifeSy  not  to  lie, 
and  nevec  to  härm  any  ^ne.  In  Cochin-China, 
(he  foulS'Of  tHofe  who  have  been  eminent  for  art9 
pr  arms,  ave  worfhipped.  Their  ftatues/ire  placed 
In  che  temple^  ;  imd .  the'  fize  of  a  ftatue  is  pr opor- 
poned  to  the  merit  öf  tbfs  perfon  reprefented.  l€ 
fhat  be  impartially  ex^cuted,  there  cannot  be  a 
nobler  mciteinent  tp  public  fpirit.  The  £gyp« 
tians  did  not  reach  thfe  thought  of  hohouring  vir«- 
tue  after  death  ;  but  they  diihonoured  vice,  by  e:L- 
clnding  it  ftom  the  ^Elyfian  üelds. 

TJie  falutary  influence  of  religion  on  morality, 
as  not  con^ned  to  pure  religion»  whether  by  its 
conneiäion  with  morality  in  general,  or  byincul- 
pating  p^icular  moral  duties.  There  are  many 
religious  4oä:rine8y  doubtful  or  perhaps  erroneous, 
that  contribute  alfo  to  enforce  morality.  Some 
folloivers  of  Confucius  afcribe  immortality  to  the 
ibuls  of  the  juft  only;  andbelieve  that  the  fouls  of 
the  wicked  perifh  with  their  bodies.  Tbe  native 
^Indoos  are  gentle  and  humane :  the  metempfy- 

chofis 
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phofis  or  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  is  an  article  ia 
their  creed  ;  and  hence  the  probibition  to  deftroy 
any  liying  creature,  becaufe  it  might  difturb  the 
foul  of  an  anceftor.  In  the  £;con(^chapter  of  the 
Sadder,  it  is  written,  that  a  man  whofe  good  wotks 
are  more  numerous  than  bis  fins,  will  go  to  para* 
dife;  otbeirwife  that  he  will  be  thruft  into  hell» 
there  to  remain  for  evjer.  It  adds,  that  a  bridge 
ere&ed  over  the  great  abyfs  where  hell  is  fituated, 
leads  from  this  earth  to  p^radife ;  that  upon  the 
bridge  there  fta^ids  ^n  angel^  wbo  weighs  in  a  ba- 
lance  the  merits  of  Ithe  pa0engers ;  that  the  paf- 
fenger  whofe  goo4  wprk^  are  found  light  in  the 
balance,  is  thrown  over  the  bridge  into  hell ;  but 
that  the  palSenger  whofe  good  works  preponderate, 
proceeds  in  his  joi^rn^ey  jtp  p^radife,  where  there  is 
a  glorious  city,  gardens^  rivers,  and  beautiful  vir- 
ginsy  whofe  looks  ar.e  a  per petual  feaft,  but  who  muft 
not  be  enjoyed.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Sad- 
der,  good  works  are  zealoufly  recommended  in  the 
fbllowing  parable.  Zeradufht,  or  Xoroafter,  being 
in  Company  with  God,  faw  a  man  in  hell  whq 
wanted  his  right  foot.  "  Oh  my  Creator/'  faid 
Zoroafter,  *^  who  is  that  man  who  wants  the  right 
foot ?  Godanfwered,  He was.the king of  thirty- 
three  cities,  reigned  many  years,  but  never  did 
any  good,  except  once,  when,  feeing  a  iheep 
tied  where  it  could  not  reach  its  food,  he  with 
**  his  right  foot  puihed  the  food  to  it ;  upon  which 
^  account  that  foot  was  favedfrom  hell.''  In  Ja- 
pan, 


«4 
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piata^'thofe  of  the  Sinto  religion  b^Ii^ve,  that  the 
ibuls  of  good  men  are  tranflated  to  a  place  ofhap* 
fint%  taext  to  tfae  habitation  of  tfaeir  god$.     But 
they  adl0it  no  place  of  torment ;  nor  have  they 
aoy.notioaoFadevil,  but  what  animätes  the  fox, 
tlvßvy  m^^hitroüs  aoimal  in  tbat  country.    IVhat 
then  bei:^ipea  of  the  fouls  of  ill  meh  ?  Being  de-^ 
niji^d  entrabce  ifito  heaven^  they  wander  about  to 
expiateth^ir  fins*    Thofe  of  the  Bubfdo  religion 
bdiieve,  that  in  the  other  world,  there  h  a  place 
of  xnifery*  a«  well  ^s  of  h^ppinefs;     Of  the  lattet 
there  are : different  degrees^.for  difierent  degrees 
of  virtue;    and  yet,  fafc  from  envying  the  hap- 
pier  lot  oi^others,  every  inhafoitant  is  perfedly  fa* 
tisfied  with  hia  own«*   There  are  alfo  different  de- 
grees  of  nmifcry;  forrjuftice  requires^  that  every 
man  be  punilhed  according  to  the  nature  and 
numb^r  of.ibis'fins.  .  Jemma  Ois  thcfeVere  judge 
ofthewicl^d:  their  vices,  appear  to  hitn  in  all 
their  horror,  by  means.of  a-mirror,  named  th^  mr^ 
ror  of  hiowJedge.   When  fouls  have  expiated  their 
üdSy  aftier  fuffering  long  in  the  prifon  of  darknefs, 
they  are  fent  back  into  the  world,  to  animate  fer* 
pentSy  toads,  and  fuch  vile  animah  as  refembled 
them,  in  their  former  exiftence*     From  thefe  they 
pafs .  intd  jthe  bodies  of  more  innocent  animah  ; 
and  at  laft.are  agaio  fuffered  to  enter  human  bo- 
dies;; after  the  dtflblution.'Of  w^hich»*  they  ruh  the 
fame  courfeiof  happinefs  er  mifery  as  at  firft.   The 
people  of  Benin,  in  Africa,  believe  a  man's  fhadow 
VQ^ail.  Bb        .  ta 
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to  be  a  real  beiqg,  that  gives  teftinioii^  after  death 
for  or  againft  him;  aod  that  he  accoidingly  is 
made  happy  or  miferable  in  atiotlier  world.  The 
Negroes  hold  that  their  own  coüntry  is  delicioits 
above  all  otbers;  and  it  is  the  bdief  of  feveral  of 
their  tribcs^  that  where<*ever  thejr  die,  they  will 
tetum  to  their  own  countrj.  This  is  a  perpetnal 
fource  of  comfbrt,  and  infpires  them  witfa  humani- 
tjr  abore  the  other  tribes.  A  religiöm  belief  in 
ancient  Greece,  that  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  are 
left  above  ground  withoot  rites,  haye  not  accefs  to 
£3yfium,  tended  to  promcfte  humanity ;  for  thofe 
who  are  carefal  of  the  deid,  will  not  be  altoge« 
ther  indifferent  about  the  Uving. 

Immenfe  are  the  bleffirigs  that  proceed  from  the 
Union  of  pure  religion  with  ibund  morality :  bat 
however  immenfe,  I  boldly  affirm,  that  they  fcarce 
counterbalance  the  manifold  evils  that  proceed 
from  impure  religion,  indulging  and  even  encou* 
raging  grofs  immoralities.  A  few  glaring  id- 
ftances  ihall  be  feleded.  The  firft  I  (hall  men* 
tion  is,  the  holding  religion  to  confift  in  the  belief 
G^  points  purely  fpeculati ve,  fuch  as  have  no  rela- 
tion  to  good  works.  The  natural  effedl  of  that 
do&rine  is,  to  divorce  religion  from  morality,  in 
roantfeft  contradidion  to  the  will  of  Ood.  What 
avails  it,  for  examplf ,  to  the  glory  of  God  or  to 
the  happinefs  of  men,  whether  the  conceptioo  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  was  maculate  or  immiaculate  ? 
7he  following  few  inflances,  feleded  from  a  great 

piiiqb^r,, 
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»imbtft  «re  cootroverfies  of  diat  kind^  whichibff 
ag€8  mifembly  «fflifked  the  Ghriftian  church,  aod 
eogendered  tfae  bitter^ft  enmtty,  produftive  of  de» 
ftrudioQ  and  flaughter  among  brethren  of  the  fame 
religion.  In  the  fifth  Century,  it  was  the  eoiploy- 
ment  of  more  than  one  general  Council,  to  dcler*- 
mine,*  whether  ibe  maiber  0/  God^  or  tbc  motbet  cf 
abrißt  is  the  pvoper  epithet  of  the  Virgin  Mary* 
In  the  fixth  Century,  a  bitter  controyerfy  arofe 
whether  Chrift's  body  was  corruptible.  In  the  ie- 
venth  Century,  Chriftians  were  ^  divided  aboat  the 
volition  of  Chrift,  whether  he  had  one  or  two 
WiUs,  and  how  his  Will  operated.  In  the  eighth 
and  ninth  ceqturies,  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
divided  about  the  HolyGhoft,  whether  he  pro- 
ceeded  from  the  Father  and  Son,  or  ordy  from  the 
Father.  In  the  eleventh  Century,  there  arofe  a 
warm  conteft  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  about  ufing  unleavened  bread  in  the  eu- 
charift.  In  the  fburteenth  Century,  it  was  contro- 
verted  between  Pope  John  XXIL  and  the  divines 
of  his  time,  whether  fouis  in^their  intermediate 
ftate  fee  God,  or  only  the  human  nature  of  Chrift. 
Francifcans  have  fufiered  death  in  multitudes  about 
the  form  of  their  hood.  It  was  difputed  between 
the  Dominicans  and  Francifcans,  whether  Chrift 
had  any  property.  The  Pope  pronounced  the  ne- 
gatiye^propofition  to  be  a  peftilential  and  blafphe* 
mous  dodrine,  fubverfive  of  Catholic  faith»  Ma- 
py  Councils  were  l^eld  at  Conftantinople^  to  de« 

B  b  2  itermine 
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tcfitfmewhatfore  oF  light  9ü  Was  «Ifat  tftt  difcipkis 
täw  o^MtmntTahoti'iPii^k  i^lemtiiy^onouncea, 
to!  tife  the  eternal  Ughffi  «p^ith*  which « &od  k  encifr- 
ded;'  ätid  which  rha^f  *be  term^d  bis  eni^rgy  dr 
operption, :  but  is  dittinSk  from  bis  nature  and  ef- 
feticek     A  beap  of  propjafitibn^in  the  creed  of  St 
Athanafiusy  as  far  as  intelligibley  are  merely  {ptcn- 
leü^if  fach  as  may  he  adopted  qr  rejedied,  witbout 
the  leaft  danger  to  reli^ion,  or  to  itioralify  ;  and  yet 
we  are  commanded  to  bcliev.e  evcry  one  of  tbem, 
under  tbe  pain  of  eternal  damnation.     An  endlef^ 
Auhiber  of  fucb  propofitions,  ardopted  by  the  Romifli 
cburcb,  ctearly  evince,  tbät  Chriftiantty  was  in 
tbat  cburcb  beld  to  tonfift  entirely  in  belief,  witb- 
out any  regard  to  good  works  *.    Whetber  tbe  Al- 
coran  be  eternal,  or  whetber  it  were  created,  is  a 
difpute  tbat  bas  occafioned  much  efiulion  of  Ma- 
bometan  blood«     Tbe'  Calif  Mamoun,  witb  niany 
dodors,  beld  it  to  baye  been  created;   but  the 
greater  number  infifted,  tbat  being  the  word  of 
God,  it  limft  like  him  be  eternal*     Tbis  opinion  is 
embraced  by  tbe  prefent  Mahometäns,  wbo  hold 
all  w ho  deny  it  to  be  infidels.     One  great  mazim 
of  the  Brabm'ms  contained  in  their  ^ncient  books, 

t  '  IS, 

♦  Thp  great  weight  thaj:  was  laid  upon  orthodoxy,  ap- 
pears  from  a  triumphal  arch  ereded  ovcr  the  tomb  of 
Charlemagne,  upon  which  was  the  foUowing  infcrlption : 
"  Here  lies  the  body  öf  Charles,  a  great  and  orthodoix  em- 
«*  peror."  And  yet  that  olthodox  £mperor  could  not 
write  his  name« 
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18,  that  it  isbettifcdi  tb  flt'than  to  Walk»  betMr 

to  lie  than  to  fit/bettär^td  fleep  than  to  wake, 

better  to  die  than  to  live.    This  is  dimdtly  fob- 

verfive  of  induftry,  and  confequently  of  morali- 

ty.      Tbere'  h  among  men  great  uniformity  of 

opinion  in  matters  of  importance.     Religious  dif- 

ferences  arie  generally  about  trifles,  where  liberty 

ouglkt  to  be  indulged  without  referve  ^  ;  and  yet 

upoD  riiefe  trifles  are  founded  the  bittereft  enmi- 

ties.     Ititkught  tberefore  to  bc  a  fundamental  law 

ia  eVeiy.chucchyito.  abftain  frpm  loadtng. itsi  creed 

with  aj?tides  that  ar&not  eiff  ntial : .  for  fuefa  ar- 

tit;}Q9  tend  to  eradicäte*  brotbedy  iove,  and^to  con* 

▼ert  hito  bitter  etiemieä,  mep  who  are  fandamen- 

taU>[X)f  tue  .fameffaitfa.  ,  Xbis/iifads.me  natutally 

.  tör fay  a.&ivnwords  on; religion .as.  a  brancb  of  edu- 

oatioD»  of  allitbe  otoft  thiportant  bratich.     Avoid- 

-ingaU  the  points  difput^d.  among- the  different 

^feäs  of  Chriftiafos^  and  leavihg  myfieries  to  the  fu- 

hire  fagacity  of  y our :  chiidren  if  they  (hall  be  in- 

-iziäied  to.pcy  into  theip,.  let  tbem  know  that  there 

is  a  jQodrpyer  all  who-  }oves  the  good»  and  is  an 

bvtißmyi  t0  ^yiUdoers ;  that  this  great  Being,  though 

>tuif«il|ble  tp  US/  is  wUoefs  to  all  our  words  and  ac- 

*t|on9y  woA  that 'even., our  fecret  thoughts  are  not 

tbidi  frcmi  hitn*    Tak«  every  opportunity  to  incul- 

bittet  this  great  truth,  tili  it  make  fo  deep  an  im- 

»pteffipn  as  to  be  the  great  regulator  of  their  con- 

:  duö.     With  i^efped  to  every  intended  adion,  traia 

B  b  3  them 

*  Elements  of  Criticifmi  vol.  ü,  p.  493.  edit.  5. 
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them  ttp  into  the  haUt  of  ingoiriiig  firft  how  it 
willappear  in  the  fight  of  their  Maker  at  die  great 
äay  of  JQdgment.  This  it  trne  religioo,  die  main 
fopport  of  virtne«  It  is  all  that  is  reqoifite  in  point 
of  education ;  leaving  to  thofe  who  hare  penetra- 
tion  and  leiibre  to  form  a  more  complete  fyftem* 

In  the  next  j^ace  (hall  be  mentioned,  certain  ar- 
ticles  of  faith  that  tend  to  fap  the  very  foundatioD 
of  one  or  other  moral  doty.  What,  for.eaLample, 
can  more  eflfeAoally  promote  cmelty;  than  the  cteed 
of  the  Idaans,  a  people  in  the  ifland  of  Borneo»  That 
ererj  perfon  they  put  to  death  muft  attend  them 
M  a  flave  in  the  other  world  ?  This  belief  makes 
diem  prone  to  war,  and  occafions  affidfinatiom 
widioot  end.  According  to  the  creed  of  the  ik- 
vages  in  Canada,  the  küUng  and  bnrning  enemies 
are  what  chicfljr  entitle  them  to  be  happy  in  ano- 
ther  World ;  and  that  he  who  deftroys  the  great* 
eft  number,  will  be  the  moft  happy.^  At  the  iame 
time,  they  have  no  notion  of  greater  happinefs 
there,  dian  plenty  of  game^  great  abondance  of  all 
things  withottt  läbonr,  and  fall  gratification  of 
every  Tenfnal  apftetite.  The  Scandina'tlaios  ioÄ 
no  notion  of  greater  Uifs  in  another  World,  tliaa 
to  drink  beer  out  of  theflcuU  of  an  enemy,  in  tbe 
hall  of  Woden  their  tutelar  deity :  can  hatred 
and  revenge  indulged  in  this  world  be  more  ho- 
nourably  rewarded  ?  The  doArine  öf  tttcelar  dd« 
tieft  19  equaliy  produAive  of  hatred  and  revenge : 

relying 
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rdjing^HQi  ft  faperior  power  who  efpoufes  all  my 
qnarrek,  I  put  no  botmds  to  my  refenttneht,  and 
trtty  moral  duty  in  oppofition  is  trampled  under 
foot.    The  foUowing  creed  of  the  inhabitants  of 
tfae  Marian  or  Ladrone  iflands,  is  a  great  encou- 
f agement  to  cowardice.  Heaven,  according  to  that 
creed,  i^  a  region  under  the  earth,  fiUed  with  co- 
c6a*tree8,  fugar-canes,  and  variety  of  other  deli- 
cious  fruits.    Hell  is  a  vaft  furnace,  conftantly 
red-hot.     Their  condition  in  the  other  World  de- 
pends  not  on  good  or  bad  adtions,  but  bn  the 
manner  of  their  death*     Thöfe  who  die  a  natural 
death,  go  ftraight  to  heaveh :  they  may  fin  freely, 
if  they  can  but  fecure  their  perfons  againft  vio** 
lence.    9ut  war  and  bloodfhed  are  their  averfion, 
becaufe  thofe  who  fuffer  a  violent  death  go  ftraight 
to  hell.     In  n^any  ancient  nations»  a  goddefs  was 
•Worfliipped,  whofe  prorince  it  was  to  promote  ani- 
mal  love   without  regard  to  matrimony.     That 
goddefs  was  in  Greece  termed  Apbraditi^  in  Rome 
Fenuif  and  in  Babyion  Mylitta.     To  her  was  fa- 
crificed,  in  fome  countries,  the  virginity  of  young 
women ;  which,  it  was  believedy  did  fecure  their 
chaftity  for  ever  after.    Juftin  mentions  a'  cüftopi 
in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  of  fending  young  women 
at  ftated  times  tö  the  fea-fhore  ;  where  they  pro- 
ftituted  themfelves  as  a  tribute  to  Venus,  that  they 
might  be  chafte  the  reft  of  their  lives.    His  words 
are,  "  Pro  reliqua  pudicitise  libamenta  Veneri  fo- 

B  b  4  « luturas." 
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/•  Ittturas*."    In  other  natiods,  a  ImaU  namber 
<  only  weie  prollituted,  in  order  to  fecure  to  tbe  re- 
mainder,  a  chatte  and  regulär  life.     This  explains 
a  cuftom  amoog  the  Babylonians,  which,  far  from 
being  thougbt  a  religioas  zä,  is  held  as  a  proof  of 
abaadoned  debaucherj.    The  cuftom  was,  That 
every  woman  once  in  her  life  ihouldrprofti^ute  hei- 
felf  in  the  temple  of  the  goddefs  Mylitta.    Hero- 
dotus  reportSy  tbat  thereby  they  became  proof  a- 
gainft  all  temptation.    And  .£lian  pbferves  the 
.  fame.of  .t^e  Lydian  ladies.     Credm  Judmis  apel- 
:  Ja,     Margaret  Foretta^  wbo  in  the  fourteeoth  Cen- 
tury made  a  figure  amqng  the  Beguioes,  preached 
a  dodrine  not  a  .little.  i^vourable  to  inoontinence, 

^he  undertook  to  demonftr^te,  *'  That.  the  foul, 

^  .  .  .  - 

^^  when  abiibrbed  in  the  lav;e  pf  God,  is  free  from 
the  reftraiot  of  law,  and  n^y  freejy  gratify  every 
natural  appetite,  without^contracäing  guilt  ;''  a 
^co^ial   do<5trxne   for  a  lady  of  pleafure.     That 
.  craz.y  perfon,  inllead  of  being-  laughed  at,  ^wa» 
burnt  alive  at  Paris.     In  the  fifteenth  Century,  a 
fedl  termed  hrethren  and  ßfters  of  tbe  free  fpirit^ 
heldj[  That  modefty  is  a  mark  of  inhering  corrup- 
tion ;  and  that  tbofe  only  are  perfeä,  who  can  be- 
hold nakednefs  without  emotion.     Tfaefe  fanatics 
appeared  at  public  worfliip,  without  the  leaft  co- 
,vering#.  Many  tcnets  profefled  by  the  JefuitSj  opcn 
a  door  to  every  imraorality.   "  Ferfons  truly  wick- 
"  ed,.  and  .void  of  the  love  of  Go4,  inay*expea 

"  eternal 

*  Llb«  zYÜi.  cap.  5. 


j 

it 
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;  **:  ieteo&fil  Ufe.  in  i  heavfin  ;  provided  ^ only^  they  be 

^^  ]Mpoi&ä'.mt\k\fehh^^^  avoid 

.5^  '.beiiiöU9:orimts  thrim^ >tbe:  dEcmd  ofi: AStore-  ^u<- 

f^  nilhmeilt«'r  uAgsAxifJfl  P^btIobs  :  iiiHy>ltfca't)l^refe 

/Vmtb.faftt]?j  wihü'  baye;ony  plaufibk  ^aisgbment 

ff.fofi  ttanfgmffiüngi.: .  Ai:judge,:i^r.!cxafaipley  may 

1<.;dpöide  fobAhfirleaft  *iirobaUei  ilde"^:  of  si  qaeftibn, 

V;  ^dietetattskgasnft  ,Üia;OTSuiL*opiniön^.pisi)yided:iie 

^i(b9eir&yp|^b€tad(jits  atay/tol^rftble  ailthhrity.V  ..A- 

v2{Eiij3^tiTA<S^biib  imi%ififiaU^  ^wiU  .and  cohtraty  to 

L^J/ütFiB^  bvvif  may! ? h^v^ym  .b© . irinoceBtly i tper- 

.i6trilQcn9fidiltb}f  tbo&  whb  caff/ jk»n^i  even  iideaily^  a 

;p'Aif  9pd>  ^d/ tmtbe  :p9rfof «fi^DCe^;  i  For lexamgley  an 

tif  ^tüö6iititi/nviyl/Miäyjiio%fnit.fi]nk» 

:/?it?Ji4lhigvftf]b%<iefie^  jf  to  :tke  lijnlaHtfbLrÄca,'  be 

j'/;Joir(ifh/e  toä9C9ni;:{Hit(ntfe,*ofl:procttfidgito  bim** 

"  fclf  a  fubfiftencc.     A  man  who  runs,  ahother 

";  fbr<»»gh'ijte.  .bqdy  fqr  a''i%ht  affcönt,  readcrs 

J*  th€.pitioli,U^fti|jif  bh  tnoliye;  bc  itopöirf^  inot 

;•* .  revi^ift^vf/  yA  fer»QU$  Ji«ßjk  tai^btj,  thajba  ydüng 

i^ai)  tnsiy^  w.iiJh  ihe  d^?Jb;  ipf ,  hi^ .  fotbcr,  laÄd  .mcp. 

L?^i^ :  »fi JjiSi  dieatbi  FfQ^ic^^d  i  tb^-  ^^ißu  prjDGeed, 

axalumni^fof,  wjjoi^r^ftfe^.rto  chaijfiB,  hi$  .otder 
with.f^gdfi^qfts  prgiSitpffe:  Aipffng^thejlegrocs.of 
S«ipguin,9A  th^irwx  §fftroj}nr!Göinjea,nitTisiah  ar- 

.tiefe  of  feit^i;^|iat  4^;^tjE»^ijirftbbery.is  no  lefs  law- 

j,fd^  t^^m  beneficial. 


f     *  «     «     »4» 
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The  Quakerst  a  k&  genemuid  durihg'  die  civil 
wart  in  tbe  veign  of  Clutrlet  I.»  centradad  fiich 
an  averfion  to  war  at  to  deciare  it  ünlawfiü  even 
in  fiäf^defeoce;  a  doftrine  thatfoar^  Jngfa  above 
mofaittjr,  and  i»  contradiAorj  to  human  hacure. 
Bnt  by  wbat  magic  ha»  a  tenetfo  umlatnfal  fub- 
fiflied  ib  long?  The  Qoaltera  exclnde  pride,  ad- 
mitting  no  difierence  of  rank,  bat  eonfidering  all 
men  as  their  bretbren.  Aod  tbity  exdnde  vanity 
by  fimplicity  and  unifiormicy  of  dre&  Thus^  ihj 
humility  and  tempferaneep  ^  they  have  preferved 
their  inftitutions  alive.  Bat  thefe  paffibns  canirot 
always  be  kept  in  iobjeftion  :  vanity  ig  creeping 
tn,  efpecially  amoog  tfae  femalea^  wbo  indülge  in 
filks,  fide  linen,  bone-lace,  kc.  Vanity  and  pride 
will  reach  the  males ;  and  the  edifice  will  totter 
and  fiül. 

A  doArine  that  ftrikes  at  the  roov  bf  etery'  mo- 
ni  dnty,  as  well  as  of  religion  itfdf,  is;  That  God 
will  accept  a  compofitioa  for  fin  ;  a  doArine  that 
preeailed  univerfally  during  the  days  of  igno* 
rance.  Compofitions  forcriniesiii^re  cfoäntenanced 
by  law  in  evcry  country*  ;  and  «ien,'pit)ne  to  in- 
dülge their  pal&onsp  flattered  thettifeives»  that  they 
might  Compound  witb  God  for  finhing  againft 
him»  as  with  their  nerghbonrs  for  itljuring  them : 
thofe  who  have  no  notion  of  any  ihotive  bnt  inte- 
reft,  natnrally  think  it  to  be  eqüälty  powerful  with 
the  Deity.  An  opinion  prevailed  univerfally  in  the 

Chriftian 

(       •  Hiftorical  Law  Trafts,  Traft  U 
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Chriftian  charch»  firom  tbc  eightb  Century,  down 
to  the  Reformation»  that  liberal  donatiom  to  God, 
to  a  ialntt  to  tbe  cburcb,  would  procure  pardon 
eveb  for  tbe  grofleft  fins,  Daring  tbat  period»  tbe 
bttilding  cbarches  and  inonafteriea  was  in  higb 
Togue.  Tbii  abfiirdy  or  ratber  impiotts  doftrine» 
proved  a  plentifal  harreft  of  weakb  to  tbe  der- 
gy  y  for  tbo  great  and  opulent,  wbo  are  commoidy 
tbe  bcddeft  finners,  bave  tbe  greateft  ability  (to 
Compound  for  tbeir  fint.  Tbere  needt  notfaiii^ 
but  fttch  an  opinion,  to  annibilate  every  duty» 
whetber  moral  or  religiouB ;  for  wbat  wicked  man 
will  tfaink  eitber  of  refticuti^^  or  o£  reformation, 
wbo  can  parchafe  a  pardon  from  Heaven  witb  fo 
üttle  tfoiU>le  ?  Louis  XI«  of  France  was  remark* 
ablyfupefftitiotts,  even  in « fupesftitious  age,  To 
ingmtiate  bimfelf  witb  tbe  Virgin  Maiy,  he  iiir- 
rendeted  to  l^er  tbe  county  of  Boulogne  witb  great 
felemnity.  Voltaire  remarks,  that  godline^  con- 
fifts,  not  in  making  the  Virgin  a  Counte&,  but  in 
abftaining  froaft  fin.  Compofition  for  fins  is  a  doc» 
trine  of  tbe  chiurcb  of  Rxime,  boldly  profo&d 
w4f boot  difgulft.  A  book  of  rates»  pablifiied  by 
atiftbotity  of 'tbe  Pope,  contains  ftated  prices  &r 
ablblutions,  not  cxcepting  the  moft  heinoas  fins. 
So  troe  is  the  o\>fervation  of  .£neas  Silvias  after« 
wardst  Pope  PaulII.  ''  Nihil  eft  quod  ablque 
^^^r§^tp  .Roa;iana  curia  det:  ipfa  manuum  im* 
*'  pofitio^  eC'Spirittts.San^i  domi^  .wodantur ;  nee 

^'  peccatfMTum, 
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/«  pec<^tc)riimifpfuft.nifi.iium<ttath  impeDditor  "*.*' 
.Of  aU;th^  iinaK)!(a!l..^(c(nei^ents  for  lin,  human  fa- 
crigces  9i:e  thei 'moft  brutal;  die^viatii^  no  Uk 
&Qip  t|ue.  purity  of  rjeligioni  tbaü  f cocxjl  the  funda- 
iBent^l;  priucipl^s ;  Qf  iQprali^y.  .  Thßy  worc  out 
of  ofe  as  kindlyiaS^ions  prevail^d  üand  will  ne- 
veragain'be  tcftor^d»  Uolefs  we  fall  back  to.the 
iavage  inaooers  of  ,our  .forefathers»  Compafition 
'for  crinlesy  once  -  umyerfal,  is  qqw  baniihed  from 
eyery  enlighten^d  1  nfition.  GORipofitio<i:  for  r :^nft, 
,wa8:  ooce .  equallyi  nipiverial.}.  and  I  wUh« :  A  cQviid 
be  fftid,  tbat  :tlieK .  ar e :  09^  00  ri^jpMms  pfi.tjiat 
«poifonous  qpiaioaaflnongiCbriftianfiiri:j:thc  pr^Qice 
of  ithe/chuarhlofiBiime  .'wil^  b<A  petumit  Jt .  tb  be 
-find.  WerejEnea'detqpLy  coomted,:  aä  tbey  ougbt 
to  be^  that:£sKfec&|räpentanceiinddQef6rmation  of 
männers «•ardtbcimlf  mtiin$'fQr  obtAining  pardon, 
they  wouldri^ej^er.ÜrMm'  of  making,  bvgaina  l¥ith 
th&  Almighty,  walä  qi  compoundingwith  bim  for 

.diBiriiiHSi  .,^':'j  j;  ;;;  .'    ^ 

-  In  the  pilafkicodif rnltgion,  iü^  lUying  %60  ^eat 
' weigbt  on  icurixiSy  /jaetetaoniesi'  aod>  otber  e&ternal 
arbitrary  a^s,  tcndi  'to  the  Korruption  of  mOiaU« 
That  erroif.faa&infeäxd  every  tteligibn«    The.«$ad- 

*  "  There  is  nothlne  to  be  obtained  from  the  court  öf 

*^*R6nie  but  T)y  the  force  of  moriey  :'  ev'eft  the  tmimtij  of 

•'^icMfecratibn,  and  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Öhoft,  are  foW; 

•^'and  the  t^[Kaidb  iS^fifts  iii  beftowtö  t>nl|'  W  tholb  rtfho  cau 
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dtr,r  tbe  Bible  of  *  the  Gauires/  prohibit»  calut^ny 
and!  dttraJAioiip  lying^  ftealing,  «adalttorj,;  Rpd  £br^ 
nication.  It»  however,  roervat€€[  morality  aod  re-* 
ItgioD»  hf  placing  many  trifl|ng  adsiöa  a  kvel 
with  the  moft  impioitfliiitidutie»!  It .  enjoins  i  the 
äeftru&ioD  of  fite  kind^  oftiptiles,  frogs^micCf 
atitSp  ferpisnts,  and  flies  that/rfting.  It.  teache^, 
ttaat  to  walk  barefioot  profanes  tbe  groaod*  Gr^nt 
regard  fbr  watev  is  enjoined :  ttMinull.iiot.be  ufed 
daring  night  ;*  add  wtfen  fet  upoti  the.firt,  a  thitnd 
part  of  tbe  pot  mnft  be  empty,  tor.prevent  boiliDg 
Oven  The  Brannns  have  wofiilly  degenerated 
from  their  original  inftitutions,  thinking  that  rdii^ 
gion  conilfts  in  forms  and  ceremonies.  As  foon  as 
an  Infant  is  born,  the  word  Oum  muH  be  pro- 
nounced  over  it ;  otherwife  it  will  be  eternally 
miferable  :  it«  tbngue  tduft  be  rubbed  wlth  confe- 
crat^d  med  :  tbe  third  day  of  the  xnoon»  it  muft 
be  carried  into  open  air»  with  its  head  to  the  north. 
Tbe  inhabitants  df  Formofa  believe  in  hell ;  but 
it  is  only  for  punifhing  thofe  who  feil  to  go  naked 
in  certain  feafons,  or  who  Wear  cotton  inftead  of 
filk.  '  In  the  time  of  GhenbizcaD,  it  was  held  in 
Tartary  a  tnortal  fyn,  to  put  a  knife  into  the  fire, 
to  whip  a  horüe  with-his  bridle-  or  to  bteak.one 
bone  with  another ;  aod  yet  thefe  pious  Tartars 
held  treachery,  robbery,  murder,  to  be  no  fins»  A 
faiäibn  in  iEgina,  a  Greek  Commonwealth,  treach- 
eroufly  aflaffinated  feven  hundred  of  their  fellow* 
citizens.    Thcy  cut  off  the  h^nds  of  a  miferable 

fugitive. 
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fiigitire^  who  bad  Itid  hold  cf  the  alter  for  pro« 
teäioii^  ia  order  to  marder  bim  without  tbe  pre^ 
cinds  of  tbe  tempte.  Tbeir  treacherous  aflaffina- 
ttons  nade  no  impreffion :  bat  tbougb  tbcgr  re- 
firained  firom  murder  in  the  tttanple,  yet  by  pro«- 
faning  it  with  blood,  faysfierodotus»  they  Q&nded 
tbe  gpds,  and  contraAed  inezpiable  guilL  Would 
one  believe»  that  a  tribonal  was  eftablUhed  by 
Cbarlemagne  more  horrible  than  the  tnquifition 
itfelf  ?  It  was  eftabliihed  in  WeftphaUa,  to  punifh 
with  death  erery  Saxon  who  eat  meat  in  lenc  It 
was  eftabUflied  in  Flanders  and  in  Freneh-coiintyt 
the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth'^entury.  Smol- 
let  in  his  trairds  into  Italy  obferves,  that  it  is  beld 
more  in&mous  to  tränfgrefs  the  flighteft  ceretno- 
nial  inftitution  of  the  church  of  Rome,  than  to 
tränfgrefs  any  moral  duty ;  that  a  murderer  or 
adulterer  will  be  eafily  abfolved  by  the  churcb, 
and  eren  maintain  bis  charaAer  in  fociety ;  but 
that  a  man  who  eats  a  pigeon  on  a  Saturday^  is 
abhorred  as  a  monfter  of  r^probation.  During 
the  twelfth  and  thtrteeoth  cent\trieS|  long  curled 
hair,  of  which  men  of  fafliion  in  England  were 
extremely  vain,  fufiferedavioleiitperfecution.  An- 
felm»  Archbifiiop  of  Canterbury»  pronounc^d  the 
fentence  of  excommunication  againft  tliofe  who 
indi^lged  in  that  drefs;  and  was  celebrated  by 
his  bretfaren  of  the  clergy,  though  at  that  time 
excommunication  was  a  dreadful  puni(hment.  Wil- 
liam of  Mahnibury  relates  in  lively  celours  an  in- 

cid^nt 


• 
cident  that  ihows  the  grofi  fuperftition  oi  tbat 

afe;    ''  A  certatn  Imiglit^  who  was  verj  prond  of 

**  his  long  laxuriant  hair,  dreamed  that  a  perfoa 

'<  fttfibcated  him  vrith  its  curb.    As  foon  as  he 

^  awoke  from  his  fleep,  he  cot  his  hair  to  a  decent 

*^  length.   The  report  of  this  fpread  over  allEng- 

**  land  }  afid  almoft  all  the  knights  reduced  their 

^  hair  to  the  proper  ftandard.    Bat  this  reforma* 

*'  tion  was  not  of  long  continuance.    For  in  lefs 

<*  than  a  year  all  who  wifhed  to  appear  faihion- 

*V  able,  returned  to  their  former  wickednefi^  and 

'*  contended  with  the  ladies  in  length  of  hair. 

^*  Thofe  to  whom  nature  had  denied  that  oma- 

"  xnent,  fupplied  the  defed  bj  art."    What  can 

be  more  grofsly  fuperftitious  than  the  form  ufed 

in  Roman  Catholic    countries,    of  baptixing  a 

ehurch-bell  ?    The  prieft,  affifted  by  fome  of  his 

brethren»  mumbles  oTer  fome  prayers,  and  fprin- 

kles  the  outfide  with  holy  water^  while  they  walh 

the  infide  with  the  fame  preoious  liquor.    The 

prieft  next  draws  feven  crofles  on,the  outfide,  and 

four  pn  the  infide,  with  confecrated  oil.    Then  a 

cenfer,  fall  of  frankincenfe,  is  put  under  the  bell 

to  fmoke  it.      And  the  whole  concludes  with 

prayer. 

Liften  to  a  celebrated  writer  upon  this  fubje£L 

^'  It  is  certain,  that  in  every  religion,  however  fa« 

<*  blime,  manj  of  the  votaries,  perhaps  the  greateft 

''  number,  will  ftill  feek  the  divine  favour,  not  hj 

^'  virtue  and  good  morals,  which  alone  can  be  ac- 

''  ceptable 
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«.*  turous  ecft^if^e^.  pr.by  the^  be^«?f  ,qf; qjiy.^jrjjiw 

"iWeTPp?ittapked  j^ith  a  i)eftU9nsei,.,fhe7  i^ve» 
".  gC^f ibey^tfeeir  fu^erings  to theii; iti?^,  ordw;}m- 
V;  ed  qf  rep^f^tanpe  and.ani>end|nf^t.  (TliejineYer 
'^.  tl^q^ght  jth^t- .they  were-  tbe|..g^eral.  rpbbers  of 
^  the:  w.or]d,  wbofe  ambition  'and  avarice  made 
*\  defolate  the  earth,  and  reduced^  opujl^nt  i^attQoa 
^*  to  want  and  bcggary^  .  TU?y  only  crea^gd  a 
'I  didtator^in  ordpr  to  driyeta^na^  )plP;^  dopr; 
'f  .an,d  by  that  oreans^jthey  thpught.th^t  they  }iad 
."  fufficiently  ^ppeafe^  their  inccnfe4  deify  *.'^ 
Thusy  gradually^  the  eifentials  of  religion  wear  ou( 
pf  mind,  by  the  attention  given  to  form^  and  cerer 
inonies:  thefe  intercept  and  ^:ichauil  the  whole 
flock  of  devotion^  which  ougbt  to  be  q^ferved  for 
the  higher  exerciie^  of  religion.  The  negleft  er 
tranfgreflion^  of  n[i^re  pun^ilips,  are  puniflied  as 
heinous  iins ;  wl^ile  fins  really  heinous  are  fiifier- 
ed  to  pafs  wi^h  iropunity.  The  Jcws  exalted  thp 
keepii^ig .  their  ßabbath  holy,  above  evcry  oth^r 
duty  i,  and  it  ;;9a$;  the  genetal  belief,  that  ):he  flrid 
obfervance  of  that  day,  was  alone  fufBcient  tp 
atone  for  eyery  i}p.  The  conimand  of  refting  that 
day,  was  taken.  fp  Jiterally,  tJiat  thjsy  woujd.not 
^n  that  day  defend  theaifelves-.^yen  againft  an 

aflaffin. 

*  Natural  Hiftory  of  ReligioOi  by  David  Haine  £fq. 
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aflalfin.  Ftoloiriy,  fon  of  Lagos,  entered  Jerufa- 
lern  on  the  Jewifh  fabbath,  in  a  hoftile  manoer 
without  refiftance.  Nor  did  experience  open  the 
eyes  of  that  foolifh  people.  Xiphilin,  relating  the 
fiege  of  Jerufalem  by  Pompey,  fays,  that  if  the 
Jews  had  not  refted  on  the  fabbath,  Pompey  would 
not  havc  been  fuccefsful.  Every  Saturday  he  re- 
newed  his  batteries ;  and  having  on  that  day  made. 
a  breach,  he  marched  into  the  town  without  oppo- 
fition.  One  cannot  help  fmiling  at  an  Amllerdam 
Jew,  who  had  no  check  of  confcience  for  breaking 
open  a  houfe  and  carrying  ofF  money ;  and  yet 
being  ftopped  in  his  flight  by  the  fabbath,  he  moft 
pioufly  refted,  tili  he  was  apprehended,  and  led  to 
the  gallows.  Nor  are  the  Jews  to  this  day  cured 
of  that  frenzy.  In  fome  late  accounts  from  Con- 
ftantinople,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  Jew's  houfe  an 
Saturday :  rather  than  profane  the  fabbath,  he 
fuffered  the  flames  to  fpread,  which  occafioned  the 
deftruöion  of  five  hundred  houfes  *.  We  laugh 
Vol.  III.  Cc  at 

*  '^  And  there  was  a  woman  which  had  a  fpirit  of  infir- 
•*  mity  eighteen  years,  and  was  bowed  togethcr.  And 
**  Jefus  laid  his  hands  on  her,  and  immediately  flie  was 
**  made  flraight,  and  glorified  God.  And  the  ruler  of  the 
"  fynagogue  with  indignation  faid  unto  the  people,  There 
**  are  fix  days  in  which  men  ought  to  werk:  in  thenfi 
*^  therefore  come  and'be  healed,  and  not  on  the  fabbath- 
*'  day.  The  Lorid  then  faid,  ITiou  hypocrite,  doth  not  each 
**  one  of  you  on  the  fabbath  loofe  his  opc  or  his  afs  froni 

li  the 
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at  the  Jews,  and  we  have  reafon  ;  and  jet  Acre 
are  inany  well-meaning  Protcftants,  who  laj  the 
wholc  of  religion  npon  pundual  attendance  at  po« 
blic  worlhip«  Are  the  Roman  Catholics  lefs  fu- 
perltitioas  with  refped  to  the  place  of  worfhip, 
than  the  Jcws  are  with  refpeö  to  the  day  of  wor- 
fliip  ?  In  the  year  1670,  fome  Arabians,  watching 
an  opportunity,  got  into  the  town  of  Dieu,  when 
the  gates  werc  opened  in  the  morning.  Thcy 
might  ealily  have  been  expelled  by  the  cannon  of 
the  citadel ;  but  the  Portuguefe  governor  was  obli- 
ged  to  look  on  without  firing  a  gun,  being  threa- 
tened  with  excommunication,  if  the  leaft  mifchief 
ihould  be  donc  to  any  of  the  chu  rohes.  The  only 
dodrine  inculcated  from  the  Romifli  pulpit  down 
to  the  Reformation,  were  the  authority  of  holy 
mother-church  ;  the  merit  of  the  faints,  and  tbeir 
credit  in  the  court  of  heaven ;  the  dignity  and 
glory  of  the  blefled  Virgin  ;  the  efficacy  of  relics ; 
the  intolerable  fire  of  Purgatory  ;  and  the  vaft  im- 
portance  of  jndulgencies.  Relying  on  fuch  pious 
adts  for  obtaining  remiffion  of  fin,  all  orders  of  men 
rufhed  headlong  into  vice  * ;  nor  was  there  a  fingle 

attempt 

^  the  ftally  and  lead  him  away  to  watering  ?  and  ought 
"  not  this  womany  whom  Satan  hath  bound,  be  loofed 
**  from  this  bond  on  the  iabbath-day  ?  Luke  xüu  ii. 

*  An  ingenious  writer  pleaüantly  obierves,  **  That  a 

**  croifade  was  tbe  South-Sea  projeA  of  former  times  :  by 

l*  the  latter,  men  hoped  to  gain  riches  without  iaduftry : 

*4  by 
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attempt  to  ftem  the  current  of  immorality ;  for  the 
traffic  of  indulgencies  could  not  but  flourifh  in 
Proportion  to  the  growth  of  fin.  And  thus  was  re« 
ligion  fet  in  diredt  oppofition  to  morality.  St  Eloy» 
bifliop  of  Noyon  in  the  feventh  Century,  and  cano- 
nized  by  the  church  of  Rome,  ddivers  the  follow- 
ing  dodlrine.  '*  He  is  a  good  chriftian  who  goes 
frequently  to  church ;  who  prefents  his  obla- 
tions  upon  the  altar  ;  who  taftes  not  the  fruit  of 
"  his  own  induftry  tili  part  be  confecrated  to 
"  God;  who,  when  the  holy  feftivals  approach, 
"  lives  chaftely  even  with  his  öwn  wife  for  feveral 
"  days ;  and  who  can  repeat  the  creed  and  the 
"  Lord's  praycr.  Redeem  then  your  fouls  from 
**  deftrudion,  while  you  have  the  means  in  your 
**  power  :  ofFer  prefents  and  tithes  to  churchmen : 
"  come  more  frequently  to  church :  humbly  im- 
"  plore  the  patronage  of  faints.  If  you  obferve 
thefe  things,  you  may,  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
go  with  confidence  to  the  tribunal  of  the  eternal 
Judge,  and  fay,  Give  to  us,  O  Lord,  for  we  have 
**  given  unto  thee/'  A  modern  author  fubjoins  a 
proper  obfervation.  "  We  fee  here  a  very  ample 
**  defcription  of  a  good  chriftian,  in  which  there  is 
^.'  not  the  leaft  mention  of  the  love  of  God,  refigna- 
**  tion  to  his  will,  obedience  to  his  laws,  nor  of 

C  c  2  "  juftice, 

"  by  the  former,  they  hoped  to  gain  heaven  without  rc- 
**  pentance,  amendment  of  life,  or  fan&ity  of  manners." 
Sir  David  Dairymple,  a  Judge  in  tbe  Court  ofSeßon. 
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"  joftice,  benevolence,  or  charity."  Grofs  igno* 
rance  and  wretchcd  fuperftition  preyailed  fo  much 
e  ven  in  thc  fourteenth  Century,  that  people  reckoned 
themfelves  fecure  of  falvation,  if  at  the  day  of  judg-- 
ment  they  could  fhow  any  connedion  with  monks. 
Mapy  at  the  point  of  death,  made  it  their  laft  re- 
queft,  to  be  admitted  into  the  mendicant  order,  or 
to  be  interred  in  their  burial-place.  Religion  need 
not  aflbciate  with  morality,  if  fuch  iilly  pra&ices 
be  fufficient  for  obtaining  the  favour  of  God.  Is 
this  lefs  abfard  than  the  Hindoftan  belief,  That 
the  water  of  the  Ganges  hath  a  fan<äifying  virtue ; 
and  that  thofe  who  die  on  its  banks,  are  not  only 
exempted  from  future  punifliment,  but  are  wafted 
ftraight  to  paradife  ? 

Forms  and  ceremonies  are  vifible  a<äs,  which 
make  a  deep  impreflion  on  the  vulgär.  Hence 
their  infiuence  in  reafoning  and  in  morality,  as  we 
have  feen  in  the  two  Iketches  immediately  forego^» 
ing;  and  hence  alfo  their  influence  in  religion. 
Forms  and  ceremonies  are  ufeful  at  public  worfhip : 
but  they  ought  not  to  take  place  of  elTentials. 
People  however,  governed  by  what  they  fee  and 
hear,  are  more  addidled  to  external  a£ts  of  devo. 
tion,  than  to  heart  worihip,  which  is  not  known 
but  by  refleftion. 

Jt  will  be  no  excufe  for  relying  fo  much  on 
forms  and  ceremonies,  that  they  are  innocent.  In 
themfelves  they  may  be  innocent ;  but  not  fo  in 
their  confequences.     For  they  have  by  fuqh  reli- 

ance 
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ance  a  vigoroas  tendency  to  relax  the  obligat ions 
of  morality.  *'  La  pure  morale/'  fays  M.  Rouf- 
feauy  '^  eil  fi  chargöe  de  devoirs  föveres  que  fi  on 
la  furcharge  ^'^encore  de  formes  indiffi^entes, 
c*eft  prefque  toujours  aux  ddpends  de  l'elfentiel. 
**  On  dit  que  c'eft  le  cas  de  la  plupart  des  moines^ 
qui,  fournis  k  mitte  regles  inutiles»  ne  favent  ce 
que  c'eft  qu*honneur  et  vertu.''  Religious  rites 
that  contradid  not  any  paffion,  are  keenly  em- 
braced,  and  pundally  performed  ;  and  men,  flat- 
tering  themfelves  that  they  have  thus  been  punc- 
tual  in  their  duty  to  God,  give  vent  to  their  paffions 
againft  men.  **  They  pay  tithes  of  mint,  and  an- 
**  nife,  and  cummin ;  but  omit  the  weightier  mat- 
"  ters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith  *." 
Upon  fuch  a  man  religion  iits  extremely  light. 
As  he  feldom  exercifes  any  ad  of  genuine  devo- 
tioui  he  thinks  of  the  Deity  with  eafe  and  fami*- 
liarity :  how  otherwife  is  it  accountable,  that  the 
plays,  termed  Myßeries^  could  be  reli(hed,  where 
itieän  and  perhaps  diflblute  perfons  are  brought 
ön  the  ftage,  adling  Jefus  Chrift,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  even  God  himfelf  ?  Thefe  objefts  of  worfliip 
were  certainly  no  more  regarded  than  the  Grecian 
gods,  who  frequently  made  part  of  the  Dramatis 
perfonw  in  Greek  plays.  Many  otber  faäs  might 
be  urged,  to  prove  the  low  ebb  of  religion  in  thofe 
days :  I  fcleft  one  or  two,  which  probably  will 
aiford  fome  amufement  to  the  reader.     fiartolus, 

Cc3  a 

*  Matthew  xziü.  23. 
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merfion,  In  name  oftbe  Fatber  ;  at  the  fecond.  In 
name  of  tbe  Son ;  at  the  third,  In  name  of  tbe 
Holy  Gbofl. .  This  form  is  bitterly  condemned  bjr 
the  Romi&i.church,  which  appoints  the  three  per- 
fons  of  the  Trinity  to  be  joined  in  the  fame  ex- 
preffion,  in  token  of  their  union.  3trahlenberg 
gives  an  account  of  a  Chriftian  Ted  in  Ruiliay  which 
jdiffers  from  the  eftabliihed  Greek  church  in  the 
foUowing  particulars :  Firft,  In  public  worfliip 
they  repeat  Halleluia  but  twice ;  and  it  is  a  mor* 
tal  fin  to  repeat  it  thrice.  Second,  In  celebrating 
mafSy  not  five  but  feven  loaves  ought  to  be  ufed. 
Thirdy  The  crofs  ftanrped  upon  a  mafs-loaf  ought 
;tb  have>  eight  corners.  Fourth,  In  figning  with 
the  crofs  at  prayers,  the  end  of  the  ring-finger  muft 
be  joined  to  the  end  of  the  thumb^  and  the  two 
intermediate  fingers  be  held  out  at  füll  length. 
How  trifling  are  thefe  difiercnces !  and  yet  for 
tbefe,  all  who  dilTent  from  them  are  held  unclean. 
and  no  better  than  Pagans :  they  will  not  eat  nor 
drink  with  any  of  the  eftabliihed  church  ;  and,  if 
a  perfon  of  that  church  happen  to  fit  down  in  a 
houfe  of  theirs,  -they  wafh  and  purify  the  feat  *. 

There 

*  Chtiftbss,  pccupied  too  tnuch  with  extemal  fonnS| 
bive  corri^ptcd  feteral  of  the  fine  arts.  They  havc  inju- 
X€4  archite^re,.  by  ereiäiiig  magnificcnt  churchcs  in  ihc 
ugiy  form  of  a  crofc.  And  they  have  injured  painting, 
by  withdrawing  the  beft  hands  from  proper  fubjeds,  and 
employing  them  on  the  legendary  martyrdom  of  pretcnd- 
ed  faints,  and  otber  fach  difagreeable  fubjeds. 
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There  are  few  k&s  founded  upon  more  trivial 
difTerences  than  the  Turkifh  and  Perfian  Maho« 
metans.    The  epithets  given  to  the  Perfians  by 
the  Turks  are,  "  Forfalcen  of  God,  Abominable, 
"  Blafphemers  of  the  Holy  Prophet ;"  and  fo  bit- 
ter is  their  enmity  to  the  Perfians,  That  the  fchools 
of  the  feraglio  are  open  to  young  men  of  all  na- 
tions,  thofe  of  Perfia  alone  excepted.     The  Per- 
fians are  held  to  be  fuch  apoftates  from  the  true 
faithy  as  to  be  utterly  paft  recovery  :  they  receive 
na  quarter  in  war,  being  accounted  unworthy  of 
life  or  flavery :  nor  do  the  Perfians  yield  to  the 
Turks  in  hatred.     Whether  cofFee  be  or  be  not 
prohibited  in  the  Alcoran,   has  produced  much 
controverfy  in  the  Mahometan  church,  and  confe- 
quently  much  perfecuting  xeaL      A  mufti,   not 
fond  of  cofFee,  declared  it  to  have  an  inebriating 
quality,  and  therefore  to  be  virtually  prohibited 
by  Mahomet.     Another  mufti,  fond  of  coffee  for 
its  exhilarating  virtue,  declared  it  lawful;  '*  be- 
"  caufe,"  faid  he,  "  all  things  are  lawful  that  are 
<*  not  exprefsly  prohibited  in  the  Alcoran."    The 
coffee-houfes  in  Confiantinople  were  for  a  long 
period  alternately  opened  and  fhut,  according  to 
the  tafte  of  the  reigning  mufti ;  tili  coflfee  at  laft, 
furmounting  all  obftacles,  catpe  to  be  an  eftablifli- 
ed  Mahometan  liquor.     Religion  thus  runs  wild, 
whenever  it  lofes  fight  of  its  true  ends,  worfhip- 
ping  God,  and  enforcing  juftice  to  man.      The 
Hindobs  hate  the  Mahometans  for  eating  theflefli 

of 
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of  cows :  the  Mahometans  hate  the  Hindoos  for 
eating  the  fleih  of  fwine.     The  averfion  that  men 
of  the  fame  religion  have  at  each  other  for  the 
moft  trivial  differences,  conv^erts  them  frequently 
into  brutal  favages.    Suppofe,  for  example,  that' 
a  man,  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  hunger,  makes 
a  greedy  meal  of  a  dead  horfe»  a  cafe  fo  deplorable 
would  wring  every  heart.     And  yet,  Ict  this  be 
done  in  Lent,  or  on  a  meagre  day— ^Behold ! 
every  zealot  is   inftantly  metamorphofed  into  a 
devil  incarnate.     In  the  records  of  St  Claude,  a 
fmall  diftrid  of  Burgundy,  is  engrofied  a  fentence 
againft  a  poor  gentleman  named  Claude  Guillon. 
The  words  are  :  "  Having  confidered  the  procefs, 
'*  and  taken  advice  of  the  dodors  of  law,  we  de- 
clare  the  faid  Claude  Guillon  duly  convided 
for  having  carried  away  and  boiled  a  piece  of 
<<  a  dead  horfe,  and  of  having  eat  the  fame  on  the 
**  3ift  March,  being  Saturday."     And  hc  was 
bebeaded  accordingly  28th  July  1629  j  notwith- 
ftanding  a  defencc  above  all  exception,  That  he 
committed  that  irrcgularity  to  preferve  bis  lifc, 
How  was  it  poffible  for  the  monfters  to  perfuadp 
tbemfclves,    that  this  fentence  was  agreeable  to 

God,  who  is  goodnefs  itfelf ! 

» 

No  lefs  prejudical  to  mor^lity  than  the  relying 
too  much  on  forms  and  ceremonies,  is  the  treating 
fome  fins  with  great  feverity ;  neglefting  others 
equally  heinous,  or  pprhaps  more  fo.  In  a  book 
of  rates  for  abfohitiQn,  mentioned  above,  no  juft 

diftinAioQ 
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diftindion  is  made  among  fins;  fome  venial  uns 
being  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  many  of  the 
deepeft  dye.  For  example,  the  killing  father, 
mother,  brother,  fifter,  or  wife,  is  taxed  at  five 
grofs ;  and  the  fame  for  inceft  with  a  mother  or 
lifler.  The  lying  with  a  woman  in  the  church  is 
taxed  at  fix  grofs ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  abfo- 
lution  for  ufury  is  taxed  at  feven  grofs,  and  for 
fimony  at  no  lefs  than  fixteen  grofs  *. 

A  maxim  adopted  by  many  pious  perfons,  has 
a  fmiling  appearance,  but  in  its  confequences  is 
hurtful  both  to  religion  and  morality ;  which  is, 
That  to  tcftify  our  veneration  for  the  Deity,  and 
zeal  for  his  fervice,  the  performing  public  and 
private  worfhip,  and  the  fulfiUing  moral  duties, 
are  not  alone  fuificient ;  that  over  and  above  we 
are  bound  to  faft,  to  do  penance,  to  honour  the 
priefthood,  and  to  punifli  the  enemies  of  God,  i.  e. 
thofe  who  differ  from  us  in  principle  or  pradice. 
This  maxim,  which  may  be  termed  tbe  doSlrine  of 
fupererogationj  is  finely  illuftrated  by  an  author 
mentioned  above.  "  The  duties  which  a  man 
^*  performs  as  a  friend  or  parent,   feem  merely 

owing  to  his  benefaftor  or  children ;  nor  can 

he  be  wanting  to  thefe  duties  without  breaking 
**  through  all  the  ties  of  nature  and  morality.  A 
"  ftropg  inclination  may  prompt  him  to  the  per- 
."  formance  :  a  fentiment  of  order  and  moral 
"  beauty  joins  its  force  to  thefe  natural  ties :  and 

"  the 

f  A  grofs  is  the  third  part  of  a  ducat* 
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'^  the  whole  man  is  drawn  to  his  duty  withont 
"  any  effort  or  endeavour.  Even  with  regard  to 
'^  the  virtues  which  are  more  auftere,  and  moie 
*'  foanded  on  refledion,  fuch  as  public  fpirit,  filial 
duty,  temperance,  or  integrity :  the  moral  Ob- 
ligation, in  our  apprehenfion,  removes  all  pre- 
tence  to  religious  merit :  and  the  virtuous  con- 
'*  dud  is  efteemed  no  more  than  wbat  we  owe  to 
''  fociety,  and  to  ourfelves.  In  all  this,  a  fuper- 
ftitious  man  finds  nothing  which  he  has  pro- 
perly  performed  for  the  fake  of  his  Deity,  or 
•*  which  can  peculiary  recommend  him  to  the 
divine  favour  and  protedion.  He  confiders  not, 
that  the  moft  genuine  method  of  ferving  the 
Divinity  is,  by  promoting  the  happinefs  of  his 
**  creatures.  He  ftill  looks  out  for  fome  more 
"  immediate  fervice  of  the  Supreme  Being :  and 
any  praftice  recommended  to  him,  which  either 
ferves  to  no  purpofe  in  life,  or  ofFers  the  ftrong- 
"  eft  violence  to  his  natural  inclin^tions ;  that 
"  pradlice  he  wül  the  more  readily  embrace,  on 
"  account  of  thofe  very  circumftances,  which 
"  ihould  make  him  abfolutdy  rejedl  it.  It  fecms 
"  the  more  purely  religious,  that  it  proceeds  from 
"  no  mixture  of  any  other  motive  or  confidera- 
**  tion.  And  if  for  its  fake  he  facrifices  much  of 
*'  his  eafe  and  quiet,  his  claim  of  merit  appears 
**  ftill  to  rife  upon  him,  in  proportion  to  the  zeal 
"  and  devotion  which  he  difcovers.  In  reftoring 
"  a  löan,  or  paying  a  debt,  his  divinity  is  nowife 

"  beholden 
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''  beholden  to  him ;  becaufe  thefe  adh  of  juftice 
are  what  he  was  bound  to  perform,  and  what 
many  would  have  performed,  were  there  no 
**  God  in  the  univcrfc.  But  if  he  faft  a  day,  or 
*^  give  himfelf  a  found  whipping,  Ulis  has  a  di- 
*'  reft  reference,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  fervice  of 
•*  God,  No  other  motive  could  engage  him  to 
**  fuch  aufterities.  By  thefe  diftinguiihed  marlcs 
•*  of  devotion,  he  has  now  acquired  the  divine 
"  favour ;  and  may  expedt  in  recompenfe,  pro- 
**  tedion  and  fafety  in  this  world,  and  eternal 
"  happinefs  in  the  next  *."  My  yoke  is  eafy, 
faith  our  Savionr,  and  my  bürden  is  light.  So 
they  really  are.  Every  cffential  of  religion  is 
founded  on  our  nature,  and  to  a  pure  heart  is 
pleafant  in  the  Performance :  what  can  be  more 
pleafanty  than  gratitude  to  our  Maker,  and  obe* 
dience  to  his  will  in  comforting  our  fellow- 
creatures  ?  But  enthufiafts  are  not  eafily  per- 
fuaded,  that  to  make  ourfelves  happy  in  the  exer- 
cifes  of  piety  and  benevolence,  is  the  moft  accep- 
table  fervice  to  God  that  we  can  perfoym.  In 
loading  religion  with  unneceilary  articles  of  faith 
and  pradlice,  they  contradiö  our  Saviour,  by  rtia- 
king  his  yoke  fevere,   and  his  bürden  heavyf. 

Law, 

*  Natural  Hiftory  of  Religion, 

« 

f  An  cid  woman  Walking  with  others  to  a  facraxnent^  was 
•bferved  to  pick  otxt  the  worft  bits  of  the  road :  **  I  never 
**  can  do  enough»"  faid  flie>  •*  for  fweet  Jefus/* 
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Law,  who  writes  on  Chriftian  perfedion,  enjoins 
fach  unnatural  auilerity  of  manners^  as  to  be  fub- 
verfive  both  of  religion  and  morality :  loofe  edu- 
cation  is  not  more  fo.  Our  paflions,  when  denied 
proper  exercife,  are  apt  to  break  their  fetters,  and 
to  plunge  US  into  every  extravagance :  like  the 
body,  which  fqueezed  in  one  part,  fwells  the  more 
in  another.  In  the  fame  way  of  thinking,  the 
pious  Jeremy  Taylor,  treating  of  mortification, 
prefcribes  it  as  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  a  Chrif- 
tian, to  give  no  indulgence  even  to  the  moft  in« 
nocent  emotions ;  becaufe,  fays  he,  the  moft  in* 
different  aftion  becomes  finful,  when  there  is  no 
other  motive  for  the  Performance  but  barely  its 
being  pleafant.  Could  a  malevolent  deity  contrive 
any  thing  more  fevere  againft  his  votaries  ? 

In  the  fame  fpirit  of  fupererogation,  holidays 
have  been  multiplied  without  end,  depriving  the 
working  poor  of  time,  that  would  be  more  ufe- 
fully  employed  in  providing  bread  for  themfelves 
and  families.  Such  a  number  of  holidays,  befide 
contradiding  Providence  which  framed  us  more 
for  adlion  than  contemplation,  have  feveral  poifon- 
0U8  effeds  with  refpeft  to  morality.  The  moral 
fenfe  has  great  infiuence  on  the  induftrious,  who 
have  no  time  for  indulging  their  irregulär  appe- 
tites  :  the  idle,  on  the  contrary,  lie  open  to  every 
temptation.  Men  likewife  are  apt  to  aifume  great 
merit  from  a  rigid  obfervance  of  holidays  and 
other  ceremonies ;    and  having  thus  acquired,  in 

their 
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their  opinion,  the  favour  of  God,  they  rely  on  his 
indulgence  in  other  matters  which  they  think  too 
fweet  for  finners. 

Monaftic  inftitutions  are  an  improvement  upon 
holidays :  the  whole  life  of  a  monk  is  intended 
to  be  a  holiday,  dedicated  entirely  to  the  fervice 
of  God.  The  idlenefs  öf  the  monaftic  ftgte  among 
Chriftians,  opens  a  wide  door  to  immorality. 

In  the  third  fedlion»  penances  are  handled  as  a 
mode  of  worfhip,  for  obtaining  pardon  of  fin.  But 
they  are  fometimes  fubmitted  to  by  the  innocent, 
in  Order  to  procure  from  the  Almighty  ftill  more 
favour  than  innocence  alone  is  entitled  to;  in 
which  view,  they  are  evidently  a  work  of  fupere- 
rogation.  They  feem  to  have  no  bad  effedt  with 
refpedt  to  religion  as  diftinguifiied  from  morality : 
the  body  is  indeed  tortured  unneceflarily ;  but  if 
enthufiafts  voluntarily  fubmit  to  bodily  diftrefles, 
they  have  themfelves  only  to  blame.  With  re- 
fpedl  to  morality,  their  bad  tendency  is  not 
night.  Thofe  who  perform  extraordinary  ads  of 
devotion,  conceive  themfelves  peculiarly  entitled 
to  the  favour  of  God.  Proud  of  his  favour,  they 
attach  themfelves  to  him  alone,  and  turn  indiffe- 
rent about  every  other  duty.  The  favourite  of  a 
terreftrial  potentate  aflumes  authority  ;  and  takes 
liberties  that  private  perfons  dare  not  venture 
upon :  (hall  a  favourite  of  Heaven  be  lefs  indul- 
ged  ?  The  Faquirs  in  Hindoftan  fubmit  to  dread- 
ful  penances ;  and,  holding  themfelves  fecure  of 

God's 
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God'sfavour,  thcy  are  altogether  indifferent  abont 
the  duty  they  owe  to  a  neighbour.  So  much  are 
they  above  common  decency,  as  to  go  aboat  na- 
kedf  not  even  concealing  what  modefty  hides. 
The  penances  enjoined  in  the  Romilh  church, 
fuch  as  fafting  and  flagellation,  have  evidently  the 
fame  bad  tendency  *.  With  refped  to  fafting  in 
particular,  to  what  good  purpofe  it  can  ferve,  ex- 
cept  to  gluttons,  is  not  readily  conceived.  Tem- 
perance  in  eating  and  drinking  is  eilential  to 
health  :  too  much  or  too  little  are  equally  noxious, 
though  their  effeds  are  different  f.  Fafting,  there- 
fore,  ought  never  to  be  enjoined  to  the  temperate 
as  a  religious  duty,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  acceptable 
to  a  benevolent  Deity.  Liften  to  a  great  prophet 
on  that  fubjedl :  "  Behold,  yc  faft  for  ftrife  and 
^'  debate,  and  to  fmite  with  the  fift  of  wickednefs ; 
*•  ye  (hall  not  faft  as  ye  do  this  day,  to  make  your 


"  voice 


*  A  fed  of  Chriftians,  ftyled  F/agellantei,  held,  that  flagd- 
lation  is  of  equal  virtue  with  baptifm  and  the  other  (acra- 
ments  %  that  it  will  procure  forgivenefs  of  fin ;  that  the  old 
law  of  Chrift  is  to  be  abolifhed ;  and  a  new  law  fubftituted, 
enjoining  the  baptifm  of  blood  to  be  adminiftered  by  whip- 
ping. 

f  The  Baron  de  Manftein  obferves,  that  the  frequent  lents 
enjoined  by  the  Greek  church,  contribute  greatly  to  promote 
difeafes  in  the  Ruilian  armies.  They  are  forbidden  to  touch 
fiefh  three-fourths  of  the  year.  The  fynod,  it  is  true,  grants 
a  difpenfation  to  foldiers  during  war ;  but  fuch  is  the  fuper- 
ßition  of  the  people,  that  few  take  the  benefit  of  the  difpes« 
lation. 
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'^  Voice  to  be  heard  on  high.  /  Is'  it  f uch  a  faft  that 
^'  I  have  chofen  ?  a  day  for  a  man  to  afflid  his 
**  foul  ?  Is  it  to  bow  down  his  head  as  a  bulruih, 
**  and  to  fpread  fackcloth  and  afhes  under  him  ? 
"  Wilt  thou  call  this  a  faft,  and  an  acceptable  day 
•*  to  the  Lord  ? — Is  not  this  tbe  faft  that  I  have 
•*  chofen,  to  loofe  the  bands  of  wickednefs,  to  un- 
"  do  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppreffed 
"  go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke  ?  Is  it  not 
"  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry  j  and  that  thou 
"  bring  the  poor  that  are  caft  out  to  thy  houfe  ? 
"  When  thou  feeft  the  naked,  that  thou  cover 
**  him,  and  that  thou  hide  not  thyfelf  from  thine 
"  own  flefti  *  ?'* 

The  moft  extraordinary  penance  of  all  is  celiba- 
cy  confidered  as  a  religious  duty.  Many  fathers 
of  the  church  declare  againft  matrimony.  St  Je- 
rome  in  particular  fays,  That  the  end  of  matrimony 
is  cternal  death  ;  that  the  earth,  indeed,  is  filled  by 
it,  but  heaven  by  virginity.  The  intemperate  zeal 
of  many  primitive  Chriftians  led  them  to  abftaia 
from  matrimony,  andeven  from  conjugal  carefles, 
if  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  married ;  believing 
that  the  carnal  appetite  is  inconfiftent  with  pure 
religion.  Edward  the  Confeflbr  was  fainted,  for 
no  better  reafon  than  the  abftaining  from  matrimo- 
nial duties.  Jovian,  in  the  fourth  Century,  taught 
that  all  who  obferve  the  Istws  of  piety  and  virtue 
laid  down  in  the  gafpel,  have  an  equal  title  to 

Vol.  III.  D  d  happinefs 

*  Ifaiab,  Iviü^  4.  &c. 
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happinefs  in  aiiöther  lif^ :  confequently»  that  thofe 

whof  pafs  their  days  in  celibacy  and  mortification, 

are  in  no  refpeft  more  acceptablc  to  God  than 

thofe  who  live  virtuoufly  in  marriage  without  mor- 

tification.     He  publiftied  his  opinions  in  a  book, 

againft  which  Jerome  wrote  a  bitter  and  abufivfe 

treatife,  ftill  extant.     Thcfe  opinions  were  con- 

demned  by  the  church,  and  by  St  Ambrofe,  in  a 

Council  at  Milan  ;  and  Jovian  was  banifhed  by  the 

Emperor  Honorius.     Such  ridiculous  felf-denial 

was  not  confined  to  Chriftians.     Strabo  mentions  a 

feft  among  the  Thracians  who  made  a  vow  of  per- 

petual  virginity;    and   were  much   refpeäed  on 

that  account.       Garcillaflb  mentions  virgins  in 

Peru  confecrated  to  the  fun :  a  veftal  guilty  of 

frailty  was  buried  alive,  her  lover  hanged,  and  the 

inhabitants  of  the  town  where  fhe  lived  put  to  the 

fword.     Among  all  the  abfurd  adls  of  mortification, 

celibacy  is  the  ftrongeft  inftance  of  fuperftition 

triumphing  over  common  fenfe  j  for  what  can  be 

more  inconfiftent  with  common  fenfe,  not  to  talk 

of  religion,  than  an  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  the 

human  fpecies  ?    Barbeyrac,   De  la   Moriae  des 

Pires^  gives  examples  of  fathers  of  the  church 

rwho  wifhed  to  extinguilh  by  celibacy  the  human 

fpecies,  and  to  haften  the  day  of  judgment.     Some 

glimpfes  of  reafon  have  abated  the  zeal  of  enthu- 

fiafts  for  celibacy ;  but  have  not  totally  extirpa- 

ted  it  j  for  celibacy  of  the  clergy  remains  to  this 

4ay  a  law  in  the  Romüh  church.   It  cannot,  how- 

pver, 
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cver,  ferioufly  be  thought  the  will  of  our  benevo- 
lent  God,  that  his  priefts  fhould  be  denied  the  ex- 
crcife  of  natural  powers,  beftowed  on  all  for  a 
moft  valuable  purpofe.  This  impious  reftraint, 
which  contradids  the  great  law  of  Increafe  and 
multiply^  has  opened  the  door  to  grofs  debauchery 
in  the  paftors  of  the  Romifli  church,  though  eccle- 
fiaftics  ought,  of  all  men,  to  be  the  moft  circum- 
fpeft  in  their  condudl.  Men  reftrained  from  what 
is  neceflaryand  proper,  are  more  prone  than  others 
to  break  out  into  grofs  irregularities  *.  Marriage 
is  warmly  recommended  in  the  laws  of  Zoroafter. 
Children  are  faid  to  be  a  bridge  that  condudls  men 
to  heaven ;  and  a  man  who  has  no  children,  is 
held  to  be  under  the  power  of  Ahriman.  The 
prayer  of  a  prieft  who  has  no  children,  is  held 
difagreeable  to  Ormufd. 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  countenanced 
by  the  Pope ;  and  enforced  from  a  political  con- 

D  d  2  fideration, 

*  An  ingenious  writer,  mentioned  above,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing  obfervation  :  "  The  celibacy  of  ccclefiaftics  was  ori- 
'<  ginally  introduced  by  fome  fuperftitious  refinements  on  the 
**  law  of  God  and  nature.  Could  men  have  been  kept  alLve 
«  without  eating  or  drinking  as  well  as  without  marriage,  the 
*'  fame  refinements  wonld  have  prohibited  ecclefiaftics  from 
'^  eating  and  drinking,  and  thereby  have  elevated  them  fo 
^<  much  nearer  to  the  ftate  of  angels.  In  procefs  of  timey 
'*  this  fanatical  interdi£bion  became  an  inftrument  of  worldly 
"  wifdom  :  and  thus,  as  frequently  happens,  what  weak  men 
**  began,  politicians  completed.'*     S%r  David  Dalrympk, 
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fideration,  That  it  united  the  whole  clergy  into 
one  compadt  body,  under  his  fpiritual  Majefty. 
How  Ihort  fighted  is  man  I  It  was  juftly  efteemed 
at  the  time  to  be  the  corner-ftone  of  Papal  power ; 
and  yet  became  the  chief  caufc  of  its  downfal. 
Celibacy  precipitated  the  Romifti  clergy  into  adul- 
tery,  fornication,  cunning,  diffimulation,  and  every 
fecret  vice.  Will  men  of  fuch  manners  be  liften- 
ed  to,  when  they  preach  purity  to  others?  Thcre 
was  no  medium,  but  either  to  reform  their  own 
manners,  or  to  give  every  indulgence  to  the  laity. 
But  ignorance  and  fuperftition  in  the  latter,  made 
the  former  think  themfelves  fecure.  The  refto- 
ration  of  learning  broke  the  charm.  .  Men  be- 
guming  to  think  for  themfelves,  were  provokcd 
at  the  dilTolute  lives  of  their  paftors ;  and  raifed 
a  loud  cry  againft  them.  Reformers  were  burnt 
as  heretics  ;  and  clergymen  were  held  to  be  emif- 
faries  from  Satan,  to  eftabliQi  his  throne  upon 
earth.  Knox,  that  violent  reformer,  believed  fe- 
rioufly  that  Cardinal  Beaton  was  a  conjured  enemy 
to  Cbriß  Jefus.  Providence  brings  good  out  of 
ill.  Had  not  the  clergy  been  diflblute,  poor  Chn- 
ftians  might  have  laboured  under  ignorance  and 
ecclefiaftic  thraldom  to  this  hour.  Our  reformers, 
'  bcginning  with  their  paftors,  extended  infenfibly « 
their  hatred  to  the  dodrines  taught  by  their  pa- 
ftors. Every  article  of  faith  was  fifted :  the  chaff 
was  feparated  from  the  com:  and  a  rqformation 

was 
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was  eftabliihed  upon  the  Scriptures,  rejeÄing  every 
Innovation  of  the  Romifli  church. 

There  is  not  mentioned  in  hiftory  a  more  impu- 
dent  difregard  of  moral  principles^  than  a  privilege 
aflumed  by  the  Bifhop  of  Rome  to  difengage  nien 
from  their  oaths  and  promifes :  it  is  not  a  greater 
ftretch  to  difengage  them  from  every  duty,  whe- 
thcr  of  morality  or  of  religion.  The  barons  of 
Valentia,  dreading  a  perfecution  againft  the  in- 
duftrious  Moors,  their  tenants,  obtained  the  fol- 

• 

lowing  claufe  to  be  inferted  in  their  king's  Corona* 
tion-oath :  "  That  he  (hould  not  expel  the  Mo- 
'^  rifcos,  nor  force  them  to  be  baptized ;  that  he 
**  fhould  never  deiire  to  be  relieved  from  the  oath 
by  a  difpenfation  from  the  Pope,  nor  accept  a  dif- 
penfation  if  offered."  The  Emperor  Charles  V. 
took  this  oath  fblemnly  in  prefence  of  his  no- 
bles; and  yet  accepted  a  difpenfation  from  the 
Pope,  abfolving  him  from  the  oath,  and  from  the 
guilt  of  pcrjury  in  breaking  it.  Auguftus  King  of 
Poland,  in  the  treaty  of  Altramftadt,  renounced 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  to  his  competitor  Staniflaus. 
The  defeat  of  the  King  of  Sweden  at  Poltowa  was 
an  inviting  opportunity  to  renevv  his  pretenfions. 
A  folemn  treaty  (lood  in  his  way ;  but  the  Pope 
remöved  that  obftacle,  by  annulling  the  treaty, 
and  fetting  him  at  liberty.  The  Pope  has  been 
known  to  beftow  that  wonderful  privilege  upon 
others.  Pope  Pafcal  II.  having,  with  a  folemn 
oath,  renounced  the  right  of  inveftitures^  empower- 

Dd3  ed 
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ed  the  cardinals  to  declare  bis  oath  null.  Bifiiops 
alfo,  imitating  their  fuperior,  have  aflumed  the. 
privilege  of  difpenfing  with  moral  duties.  In- 
ilances are  not  rare,  of  curates  being  autborifed  by 
their  bifliop  to  entertain  concubines,  paying  for 
each  a  regulär  tax  of  a  crown  yearly.  Nay,  in 
fome  provincial  fynods,  they  are  enjoined  to  keep 
concubines,  in  order  to  prevent  fcandaL  Common 
proftitutes»  liccnfed  in  the  city  of  Leghorn,  have 
a  church  peculiar  to  themfelvesy  and  muft  not  enter 
into  any  other.  They  foUow  their  trade  with  the 
utmoft  freedom ;  except  in  Palfion-week,  during 
which  they  muil  forbear  finning,  under  pain  of 
banifliment  *. 

The 

*  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  in  his  Annais  of  Scotland, 
vol.  ii.  page  16.,  has  the  following  paragraph :  *^  Thus 
"  did  Edward  chaftife  the  Scots  for  their  brcach  of  faith. 
"  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  preceding  year  he  himCelf 
*^  procured  a  papal  bull,  abfolving  him  from  the  oath 
*^  which  he  häd  taken  for  maintaining  the  Privileges  of  his 
*^  people.  But  the  Scots,  without  papal  authoritj,  viola- 
ted  their  oaths,  and  were  puniihed  as  perjured  men.  Ic 
is  a  truth  not  to  be  difguifed,  that  in  thofe  times  the 
'*  common  notions  of  right  and  wrong  were,  in  fome  fort, 
**  obliterated.  Confcience,  intoxicated  with  indulgencies, 
**  of  ilupified  by  frequent  abfolution,  was  no  longer  a 
'<  faithful  monitor  amidft  the  temptations  of  intereft,  am« 
''  bition,  and  national  animofities."  This  autbor,  a  few 
pages  after,  very  ingenioufly  obferves,  that,  in  thofe  days^ 

an 
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The  power  of  beftbwing  kingdomSy  afiumed  bj 
the  Bilhop  of  Rom^^  was  an  encroachment  on  the 
rules  of  juftice^  no  lefs  bold.     Chriftian  princes^ 
not  many  ages  ago^  efteemed  the  Pope's  gift  to  be 
their  beft  title  of  property.     In  the  1346,  the  Vc- 
netians  requefted  the  Pope's  permiffion  to  carry  on 
commerce  in  Alia,  and  to  purchafe  there  pepper 
and  cinnamon.     The  Pope  not  only  granted  thcir 
requefty  but  pronounced  anathemas  upon  any  who 
fliould  dare  to  interfcre  in  that  commerce.    Ferdi- 
nand  and  Ifabella  of  Spain  applied  to  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.  to  veft  in  them  the  property  of  America, 
difcovered  under  their  aufpices  by  Columbus.  .The 
Pope  having  fof  merly  granted  to  the  kings  of  Por- 
tugal their  difcoveries  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  both 
grants  were  held  facred  ;  and  it  came  to  be  (Ire- 
nuoufly  difputed,  under  which  of  the  grants  the 
Molucca  iflands  were  comprehended.   Both  grants 
proceed  upon  a  narrative,  of  the  power  beftowed 
by  Almighty  God  on  the  Pope,  as  fucceflTor  to  St 
Peter  add  vicar*  of  Chrift.     To  imagine  that  the 
Almighty  would  beftow  fuch  powers  on  the  Bifliop 
of  Rome,  or  on  any  human  being,  fliews  grofs  ig- 
norance  of  the  common  rights  of  mankind,  and  of 
the  government  of  Providence. 

The  grofleft  of  all  deviations,  not  only  from 
found  morality,  but  from  pure  religion,  and  the 

Dd4  moft 

an  oath  or  promife  on  the  honour  of  knighthood,  was  the 
only  thing  relied  on-,  becaufe  the  Pope  did  notpretend  to^ 
interpofe  in  a  point  of  honour. 
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moft  extenfire  in  its  bäbeful  effeds,  is  a  dodrine 
embraced  by  eftablifhed  churches,  not  many  ex- 
ceptedy  That»  becaufe  heretics  are  odrous  in  the 
light  of  Gody  it  is  the  duty  of  the  orthodox  to  ex* 
tirpate  thcm,  root  and  branch.  Obferve  the  con* 
fequepce :  people  who  diflfer  from  the  eftablilhed 
church  are  held  to  be  obftinate  finners,  deferving 
punifhment  here  as  well  as  hereafter.  The  reli- 
gion  of  every  country  is  changeable  ;  and  the  re* 
ligion  at  prefent  dominant  may  foon  be  under  de- 
preifion  ;  which  of  courfe  fubje£ts  all  mankind  to 
the  rigour  of  perfecution.  An  invention  more  ef* 
fedtual  for  extirpating  the  human  race,  is  not  with- 
in  the  reach  of  imagination  :  the  horror  of  human 
facrifices  is  as  nothing  in  comparifon. 

Perfecution  for  difierences  in  religion  can  never 
take  place  but  where  the  minifters  of  religion  are 
fbrmed  into  a  clafs,  totally  diftindi  from  the  reft 
of  the  people.  They  made  not  a  diftindt  clafs  a- 
mong  the  old  Romans  ;  wbo,  far  from  having  any 
notion  of  perfecution,  adopted  the  gods  of  every 
nation  they  conquered.  A  learned  *  writer  ob- 
ferves,  that,  as  the  number  of  their  gods  increafed 
with  their  conquefts,  it  is  poffible  that  they  might 
haVe  worihipped  all  the  gods  in  the  world.  Their 
belief  in  tutelar  deities  produced  that  eflfed.  Titas 
Livius  ipentions  a  fed  of  Bacchanals  fpread  through 
Italy,  They  performed  their  ceremonies  during 
night ;  men  and  women  mixing  in  the  dark,  after 

intemperatc 
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iotemperate  eatiog  and  drioking.  Never  did  wick- 
ed  wretches  deferre  more  oxemplary  punifhment ; 
yet  liften  to  the  following  decree  of  the  Roman > 
fenate»  breathing  the  true  fpirit  of  toleration. 
Ne  qua  fiacchanalia  Romae,  neve  in  Italia 
efient.  Si  quia  tale  facrum,  folenne,  et  necef- 
farium  ducecet»  nee  fine  religione  et  piaculo  fe 
id  omittere  poife ;  apud  Prsetorem  urbanum 
<<  profiteretur ;  Praetor  fenatum  confuleret.  Si 
'*  ei  permiiTum  eflet,  quum  in  fenatu  centum  non 
**  minus  eflent ;  ita  id  factum  faceret,  dum  ne^ 
pLuS'  quinque  facrificio  intereilent ;  neu  qua  pe- 
cunia  communis, .  neu  quis  magifter  facrorum^ 
aut  facerdos  cflet'^.'*  The  Jews  were  prone  to 
perfecution,  becaufe  their  priefts  formed  a  diftind: 
body.  It  is  true,'they  believed  in  tutelar  deities  ; 
their  hatred,.  however,  of  neighbouring  nations 
prevailed  to  make  them  hold  in  abhorrence  the 
worihip  of  every  other  god,    Even  among  them^ 

felves 

*  **  Let  there  be  no  Bacchanalian  ceremonies  performed 
"  in  the  city,  nor  within  Italy.  If  there  bc  any  perfon 
**  wbo  reckons  it  a  matter  of  confcience  to  perform  thefe 
*'  rites,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  omit  them,  let  bim  llate 
*<  his  opinion  to  the  city  Praetor,  who  fliall  thereupon  con- 
*^  fttlt  the  fenate.  If  liberty  be  granted  him  by  the  fenate 
^'  when  nö  fewer  tban  a  hundred  fenators  are  prefent,  let 
"  him  perform  the  facrifice,  but  privately,  in  prefence  of 
*^  no  greater  niimber  tban  fivt  perfons.  Let  there  be  no 
'^  public  fand  for  them,  nor.  any  who  ihall  prefide  as  prieil 
^  or  mafter  of  the  rites/' 
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felves  thej  were  abundantly  difpofed  to  war ;  aod 
nothing  kept  within  bounds  the  Pl^arifees»  the  Sa« 
ducees,  and  the  Eflenes,  their  three  feds,  but  ter- 
ror  of  the  Roman  power.  The  Chriftian  religton 
implies  toleration  in  its  very  nature  and  princi- 
ples  ;  and  yet  became  prone  to  perfecution  above 
all  others.  Chriftian  feds  were  inflamed  againft 
each  other  to  a  degree  of  brutality  ;  the  moft  op- 
pofite  to  peace  and  brotherly  love,  inculcated  in 
the  gofpeL  It  was  propagated  by  the  orthodox, 
tfaat  Arius  expired  in  a  common  jakes.  and  that* 
his  entrails  burft  out.  The  fame  is  related  of  Hu- 
neric  King  of  the  Vandals,  a  zealous  Arian  ;  with 
the  foUowing  addition,  that  being  pofiefled  with 
the  devil,  whom  he  had  glutted  with  the  blood  of. 
niany  martyrs,  he  tore  his  fleih  with  his*  teeth, 
and  ended  his  wretched  life  in  the  moft  excrucia- 
ting,  though  juftly  deferved  torments.  The  falfe- 
hoods  every  where  fpread,  during  the  fourteenth 
Century,  againft  the  Jews,  fuch  as  their  poifoning 
the  public  fountains,  killing  Chriftian  infants,  and 
drinking  their  bloody  with  many  other  falfehoods 
of  the  fame  ftamp,  were  invented,  and  greedily 
fwallowed,  through  the  influence  of  religious'ha- 
tred.  Through  the  fame  influence  a  law  was  once 
made  in  England»  that  a  Chriftian  marrying  a  Jew 
Ihould  be  burnt  alive,  The  greater  part  of  per- 
fecutions  have  been  occafioned  in  the  fame  man- 
ner ;  for  men  are  not  fo  defperately  wicked,  as  to 
approve  of  perfecution,  unlefs  wheh  blinded  by 

intemperate 
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intern  perate  zeal.  The  fame  religious  hatred  pro- 
duced  the  aflailination  of  the  Duke  of  Guife,  and 
of  two  Henrys,  Kings  of  France ;  produced  the 
gun-powder  plot ;  and  produced  the  mofl  horrid 
deed  that  ever  was  perpetrated  among  men,  the 
maflacre  of  St  Bartholomew  *. 

There  is  no  occafion  to  be  particular  on  the 
maffacre  of  St  Bartholomew, "  the  circumftances  of 
which  are  univer^ally  known.  I  (hall  mcntion  an- 
other,  which  happened  in  Lifbon,  6th  April  15069 
the  effed  entirely  of  bigotry.  The  day  mention- 
ed  being  Sunday,  certain  perfons  in  the  church  of 
St  Dominict  obferving  that  a  crucifix  in  one  of 
tbe  chapels  was  more  than  ordinary  luminous,  the 
prieft  cried  out,  A  miracle !  a  miracle :  A  new 
convert,  who  had  been  a  Jew,  faying  flightly  that 
it  was  but  the  fun.  (hining  on  the  crucifix,  he  was 
dragged  inftantly  out  of  the  church,  and  burnt. 
The  friars,  with  vehement  fpeeches,  encouraged 
the  rabble  aflembled  about  the  fire  to  more  mif«* 
Chief;    while  other  friars  ran  about  the  ftreets 

bawling 

*  Monfieur  de  Tavannes,  afterwards  Marefchal  of  France, 
was>  great  partifan  of  the  Queen- mother ;  and  fo  aäive 
in  the  mafiacre,  as  with  his  own  band  to  mnrder  no  fewer 
than  feventeen  Hugenots.  Having  on.  death-bed  made  a 
füll  confeilion  of  his  fins,  **  What,"  faid  the  prieft,  *^  not  a 
"  Word  of  St  Bartholomew  ?"  **  Of  St  Bartholomew  l" 
anfwered  the  penitent;  *^  the  fervice  I  did  that  memorable 
**  day  to  God  and  the  church,  is  alone  a  fufficient  atoüe« 
^*  ment  for  all  my  tranfgreffions*" 
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bawling  out,  Herefy,  herefy,  with  crucifixes  in 
their  hands.  Above  500  men  gathered  together, 
and  flew  evcry  new  convert  they  could  find,  and 
burnt  them  to  afhes.  Next  morning  they  mar- 
dered  above  1000  men,  women,  and  children, 
dragging  them  from  the  altars,  to  which  they  had 
fled  as  a  fanduary.  The  fame  fury  continued  the 
third  day,  on  which  above  400  perfons  more  were 
tnaflacred. 

No  falfe  principle  in  religion  has  fhed  more  in- 
nocent  or  rather  virtuous  blood,  than  that  of  per* 
•fecuting  heretics  ;  i.  e.  thöfe  who  difier  in  any  ar-* 
ticle  from  the  religion  eftablifhed  by  law.  The 
doftrine  of  burning  heretics,  is  in  effe£t  the  pro- 
feffing  to  burn  men  eminently  virtuous  ;  for  they 
muft  be  fo,  when  they  fubmit  to  be  burnt  alive, 
rather  than  be  guilty  even  of  difiimulation.  The 
Mahonaetan  praftice,  of  Converting  people  by  the 
fword,  if  not  more  rational,  is  at  leaf):  more  manly. 
Louis  IX.  of  France,  oneof  its  beft  princes,  would 
have  been  a  greater  bleffing  to  bis  people  had  he 
been  lefs  pious :  he  had  an  implacable  averfion  to 
heretics ;  againft  whom  he  thought  it  more  pro- 
per to  employ  racks  and  gibbets,  than  argument. 
Torquemada,  that  infernal  inquiiitor  of  Spain, 
brought  into  the  inquifition,  in  the  fpace  of  four- 
teen  years,  no  fewer  than*  80,000  perfons ;  of  whom 
6000  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  burnt 
alive  with  the  greatell  pomp  and  exultation.  Of 
that  vaft  number,  there  was  perhaps  not  a  fingle 

pcrfon. 
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perfoQ»  who  was  not  more  pure  in  religion,  as  well 
as  in  morals,  than  their  outrageous  perfecutor« 
Hunter^  a  young  man  about  nineteen  years  of  age, 
was  one  of  the  unhappy  vidi  ms  to  the  zeal  of 
Queen  Mary  of  England  for  Fopery.    Having  been 
inadvertently  betrayed  by  a  priefl:  to  deny  trän« 
fubftantiation,  he  abfconded,  to  keep  out  of  harm's 
way.  Bonner,  that  arch-hangman  of Popery,  threa- 
tened  ruin  to  the  father,  if  he  did  not  deliver  up 
the  yoüng  man.    Hunter,  hearing  of  his  father's 
danger,  made  his  appearance,  and  was  bumt  alive« 
inflead  of  being  rewarded  for  his  filial  piety.     A 
woman  of  Guernfey  ^as  brought  to  the  ftake,  with«- 
out  regard  to  her  big  belly ;  which  burfting  by  the 
torture,  flie  was  delivered  in  the  midft  of  the  flames. 
One  of  the  guards  fnatched  the  infant  from  the 
fire  :  but  the  magiftrate  whoattended  the  execu- 
tion  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  back ;  being  refolved^ 
be  faid,  that  nothing  fliould  furvive  which  fprung 
from  a  parent  fo  obftinately  heretical.     Father 
Paul  ^  computes,  that,  in  the  Netherlands  alone^ 
from  the  time  that  the  edidl  of  Charles  V.  was 
promulgated  againft  the  reformers,  50,000  perfons 
were  hanged,  beheaded,  buried  alive,  or  burnt,  on 
account  of  religion.    Some  Faquirs,  crazed  with 
Opium  and  fanaticifm,   have  been  known,  with 
poifoned  daggers,  to  fall  upon  uncircumcifed  £u- 
ropeans,  and  to  put  every  one  to  death  whom  they 
could  mafter.    In  the  laft  Century,  a  Faquir  at 

Surat# 

*  Council  of  Trent,  Book  5* 
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Surat,  murdered,  within  the  fpace  of  a  minute, 
feventeen  Dutch  failors  witfa  feventeen  ftabs  of  a 
dagger.  We  think  with  horror  of  human  facri- 
fices  among  the  ancient  Pagans ;  and  yet  we  be- 
hold them  every  day,  among  Chriftians^  rendered 
ftill  more  horrid  by  the  moft  atrocious  torments 
that  religious  hatred  can  devife. 

The  great  motive  to  fuch  cruelties,  is  the  fuper- 
ftitious  and  abfurd  notion»  that  heretics  are  God's 
enemies ;  which  makes  it  thought  an  acceptable 
fervice  to  God,  not  only  to  perfecute  them  by  fire 
and  fword  in  this  world,  but  to  deliver  them  over 
to  Satan  in  the  world  to  come.  Another  circum- 
ilance  inflames  religious  hatred  ;  which  is»  that 
neighbours  are  either  intimate  friends  or  bitter 
enemies..  This  holds,  with  a  ilight  Variation,  in 
feiSs  of  the  fame  religion  :  however  nfinute  their 
differences  are,  they  cannot  be  intimate  friends ; 
and  therefore  are  bitter  enemies :  the  nearer  they 
approach  to  unifon,  if  not  entirely  fo,  the  greater 
in  Proportion  is  their  mutual  hatred.  Such  hatred, 
fubduing  the  meek  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  is  an  ad« 
ditional  caufe  for  perfecution.  Blind  zeal  for  what 
is  believed  to  be  the  only  true  religion,  never  diC> 
Covers  erroi^  nor  innocence  in  thofe  who  differ,  bat 
perverfenefs  and  criminal  obftinacy.  Two  reli- 
gions  totally  diSerent,  like  two  countries  in  op- 
pofite  parts  of  the  globe,  produce  no  mutual  en- 
mity .  At  the  ficge  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks, 
anno  1453^  the  Emperor,  in  order  to  procure  af* 

fiilance 
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fiftance  from  the  princes  of  the  Latin  church,  or- 
dered  mafs  to  be  celebr ated  in  one  of  bis  churcbes 
according  to  tbe  form  ufed  inRome.  The  people 
witb  great  indignation  protefted,  that  thej  would 
ratber  fee  the  Turks  in  tbeir  churcbes,  than  tbe 
bat  of  a  cardinal. 

Tbe  biftory  of  tbe  Waldenfes,  though  well 
known,  cannot  be  too  often  repeated.  In  tbe 
twelftb  Century,  a  merchant  of  Lyons,  named 
Feter  Valdo^  dijSatisfied  with  the  pomp  and  cere- 
monies  of  the  Romiih  church,  ill  fuited,  in  bis  opi- 
4iion,  tp  the  bumility  of  a  Chriftian,  retired  to  a 
defart  in  tbe  high  country  of  Provence,  with  f6ve- 
ral  poor  people  bis  difciples*  There  he  bedame 
tbeir  fpiritual  guide,  inftru<äing  them  in  certain 
dodtrines,  the  fanie  that  were  afterwards  adopted 
by  tb&Proteftants.  Their  inceflant  labour  fubdued 
the  barren  foil,  and  prepared  it  for  grain  as  well 
as  for  paflure.  The  rent  which  in  time  they  were 
enabled  to  pay  for  land  that  afforded  none  origi- 
nally,  endeai'ed  them  to  their  landlords.  In  250 
years,  they  multiplied  to  the  number  of  18,000, 
occupying  thirty  villages,  beiide  hamlets,  the  work 
of  their  own  hands.  Priefts  they  had  none,  nor 
any  difputes  about  religion:  neitber  had  they  oc- 
caiion  for  a  court  of  juftice,  as  brotherly  love  did 
not  fuSer  them  to  go  to  law  :  they  worfhipped  God 
in  tbeir  own  piain  way,  and  their  innocence  was 
fecured  by  inceifant  labour.  They  had  long  en- 
joyed  the  fweets  of  peace  and  mutual  affeäion, 

wben 
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when  the  reformers  of  Germany  and  Geneva  fent 
miotflers  among  them ;  which  unhappily  laid  them 
open  to  religiotts  hatred,  the  nooft  unrelenting  of 
all  fürte«.  In  the  year  1 540,  the  parliament  of 
Provence  condemned  nineteen  of  them  to  be  bamt 
for  herefy,  their  trees  to  be  rooted  np»  and  their 
houfes  to  be  raxed  to  the  gröund.  The  Waidenfes, 
terrified  at  this  fentence,  applied  in  a  body  to  Gar* 
dinal  Sadolet,  bifliop  of  Carpentras ;  who  received 
them  kindly,  and  obtained  from  Francis  L  of 
France»  a  pardon  for  the  perfons  under  fentence  of 
death,  on  condition  of  abjuring  herefy.  The  mat- 
ter lay  over  five  years ;  when  the  parliament,  ir- 
ritated  at  their  perfeverance,  prevailed  on  the  King 
to  withdraw  his  pardon.  The  fentence  was  exe- 
cuted  with  great  rigour ;  and  the  parliament,  lay- 
ing  hold  of  that  opportunity,  broke  through  every 
reftraint  of  law,  and  commenced  a  vioient  perfe- 
cution  againft  the  whole  tribe«  The  foldiers  be- 
gan  with  maflacring  bld  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren,  all  having  fled  who  wete  able  to  fly ;  and 
proceeded  to  burn  their  houfes,  barns,  and  com. 
There  remained  in  the  town  of  Cabriere  fixty  men 
and  thirty  women ;  who  having  furrendered  upon 
promife  of  life,  were  butchered  all  of  them  with- 
out  mercy.  Some  women  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  church,  were  dragged  out  and  burnt  alive. 
Twenty*two  villages  were  reduced  to  aflies ;  and 
that  populous  and  flourifhing  diftridl  became  once 
more  a  defart. 

To 
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To  eonceive  fhis  honrid  föMM  )«f  all  Hl  defiirmt- 
tjt  the  people  perfecuted  Migftt  to  be  compared 
whh  the  clergy  th*rr  perfecMörs;  for  the  cirü 
raagiftrate  was  the  hand  cmly  that  ^TLecnted  their 
yengeance :  on  the  one  ide,  an  induftrious  hon^ft 
people»  pure  in  theirr  morals,  and  bo  lefs  pure  in 
their  religion  :  on  the  oDber^  ^roud  pampered 
prieib,  absKidoned  without  (hame  to*  erery  wick- 
edne6,  impure  in  their  nK)ral9,  and  ftiU  iniore  im- 
pare  rn  their  religion^^^the  World  never  furnifiied 
fach  another  coritralt.  Had  the  fcenebebn  re« 
verfed,  to  make  thefe  wretcbes'  fafl^  petfecution 
from  the  Waldenfes«-büt  that  peopie  were  ioo  up- 
right  and  too  reh'giou9  for  beihg  perfecutörs;  Thtf 
manAers  of  the  Chriftiän  cleirgy  in  gienieral,  befbre 
fbe  Reformatiofi,  entiVe*^  the  comi^ft.  The  doc- 
trine  proiMulgated  durii^g  the  dark  tiities  of  Chri- 
ftianity,  That  God  is  a  rhercen-ary  being^  and  that 
every  perfon  howcver  wicked  may  obtaih  pardon 
of  hjs  fiiis  by  moiiey,  made  riehes  flo-w  into  the 
hand$  of  the  clei*gy  in.a  plentiful  Äreäm.  And 
riches  had  the  farae  effcö  upon  the^  Chriftiän  cler- 
gy that  they  have  upon  all  men,  which  is,  to  pro- 
duce  pride,  fenfuality,  and  profltgacy :  thefe  again 
produced  diifipation  of  money,  which  promptcd 
avarice,  and  every  ipvcntion  for  recruiting  ex- 
haufted  treafures'*,     Even  as  early  as  the  eighth 

Vol.  iii.  E  e  Century, 

♦  In  the  elevemh  and  twelftb  eentürief,  niany  ofthe  clergy 
becamc  nicrchants ;  and,  being  free  of  tiies,  engtoßed  aU. 

In 
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Century,  the  Chriftian  clergy,  tempted  hy  opu- 
lence,  abandoned  themfelves  to  pleafure,  withont 
moderation ;  and  far  exceeded  the  laity  in  luxury, 
gluttonjy  and  luft.  When  fach  were  the  paftors, 
what  muil  have  been  the  flock !  Rejoice,  O  Scot* 
land,  over  the  poverty  and  tempcrance  of  thy  pa- 
ftors. During  that  period,  the  clergy  could  read, 
and»  like  parrots»  they  could  mumble  iprayers  in 
Latin :  in  every  other  refped^  they  rivalled  the 
laity  in  ignorance»  They  were  indeed  more  cun« 
ning  than  the  laity ;  and  underftood  their  intereft 
better,  if  to  covet  riches  at  the  expence  of  probi« 
ty,  deferve  that  name«  Three  articles  were  efta« 
bliflied  that  made  religion  an  eafy  fervice.  Firft,, 
That  faith  is  the  eflence  of  religion,  withoilt  re- 
gard  to  good  works ;  and  hence  the  necelfity.of 
being  ftridly  orthodox,  which  the  church  only 
could  determine.  Second,  Religious  worftiip  was 
reduced  to  a  number  of  external  ceremonies  and 
forms,  which,  being  declared  fufficient  for  falva- 
tion,  abfolved  Chri^ians  from  every  moral  duty. 
Remark,  that  a  prieft  is  always  the  chief  perfon 
in  ceremonial  worfhip.  The  third  article,  That 
God  is  a  mercenary  being,  is  mentioned  above» 
with  its  ncceffary  confequences.  Thefe  articles 
brought  about  a  total  negled,  both  in  clergy  and 
laity,  not  only  of  morality,  but  of  every  effential 

religious 

In  the  Nethcrlands  particularly,  there  was  a  great  cry,  that 
monafteries.were  converted  into  (hops  and  warehöufes,  and 
the  manflons  of  fecular  priefts  into  tap-houfes  and  inns« 
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religious  duty.  In  fine,  there  nercr  was  a  reli- 
gion  that  deviated  more  from  juft  principles,  than 
that  profefled  by  Chriftians  during  the  dark  ages. 
Perfccution  reached  none  but  the  fincerely  pious 
and  virtuous.  What  a  glorious  tolerating  feilti- 
ment  doth  Arnobius  *  throw  out,  and  what  pro- 
fufion  of  blood  would  have  becn  prevented,  had  it 
been  adopted  by  all  Chriftians !  "  Da  veniara, 
"  Rex  fumme,  tuos  perfequentibus  famulos :  et 
'^  quod  tuas  benignitatis  eft  proprium,  fugientibus 
*•  ignofce  tui  nominis  et  religionis  cultum.  Non 
^'  eft  mirum,  fi  ignoraris :  majoris  eft  admirationis, 
"  fi  fciaris  f."  The  foUowing  parable  againft  per- 
fecution  was  communicated  to  me  by  Dr  Franklin 
of  Philadelphia,  a  man  who  makes  a  figure  in  the 
learned  world.  "  And  it  came  to  pafs  after  thefe 
things,  that  Abraham  fat  in  the  door  of  his 
tent,  aböut  the  going  doing  down  of  the  fun. 
**  And  behold  a  man,  bent  with  age,  Coming  from 
the  way  of  the  wildernefs  leaning  on  a  ftaff. 
And  Abraham  arofe,  and  met  him,  and  faid  un- 
to  him,  Turn  in,  I  pray  thee,  and  wafti  thy  feet, 
and  tarry  all  night ;  and  thou  (halt  arife  eafly 

E  e  2  "in 

♦  Lib.  I.  Adverfus  Gentes. 

♦  "  Forgive,  Almighty  Power,  the  perfecutors  of  thy  fer- 
*'  vafits  ;  andy  in  the  peculiar  benevolence  of  thy  nature,  par- 
**  don  thofe  men  whofe  unhappinefs  it  is  to  be  (Irangers  to 
"  thy  name  and  worftiip.  That  they  ftiould  be  Ignorant  of 
*•  thy  divine  nature,  is  lefs  the  fubjeft  of  wonder,  than  that 
**  any  finite  being  fhould  preAlme  to  know  thee  aright  1" 
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in  the  niörning,  and  go  on  thy  way.  And  the 
man  faid,  Najr ;  for  I  will  abide  under  this  tree» 
But  Abraham  preflcd  him  greatly  :  fb  be  turn- 
^*  edy  and  they  went  into  the  tent :  aod  Abraham 
**  baked  unleavened  bread,  and  they  did  eat. 
**  And  wben  Abraham  faw  that  the  man  blefled 
^'  not  God,  he  faid  unto  him,  Whereforc  doft  thou 
"  not  worfliip  the  moft  high  God,  creator  of  hea* 
'^  ven  and  earth  ?  And  the  man  anfwered  and  faid, 
I  do  not  worfhip  thy  God,  neither  do  I  cali 
upon  bis  name ;  for  I  have  made  to  myfelf  a  god, 
which  abideth  always  in  mine  houfe,  and  provi-- 
'^  deth  mewith  all  things.  And  Abraham's  zeal 
**  was  ktndled  againft  the  man,  and  he  arofe,  and 
**  feil  upon  him,  and  di^ove  him  forth  with  blows, 
'^  into  the  wildecneis.  And  God  called  unto  A- 
'^  brabam,  faying,  Abraban^  where  is  the  flran« 
**  ger  ?  And  Abraham  anfwered  and  faid,  Lord,  he 
f'  would  not  worfhip  thee,  neither  would  he  call 
^'  upon  thy  name ;  therefore  have  I  driven  hira 
"  öut  from  before  my  face  into  the  wildernefs* 
**  And  God  faid,  Have  I  borne  with  hira  thefe  hun- 
**  dred  ninety  and  eight  years,  and  nourifhed  himy 
'*  and  clothed  him,  notwithftanding  bis  rebellion 
*'  againft  me  ;  and  couldft  not  thou,  who  art  thy- 
*•  felf  a  (inner,  bear  with  him  one  night  ?"  The 
hiftorical  ftyle  of  the  Old  Teftament  is  here  finely 
imitated ;  and  the  moral  muft  ftrike  every  one 
who  is  not  funk  in  ftupidity  and  fuperftition.  Werc 
it  really  a  chapter  of  Genefis,  one  is  apt  to  think, 

that 
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that  perfecution  could  never  have  (hown  a  bare 
face  among  Jews  or  Ghriftians*  But  alas !  that  is 
a  vain  thought.  Such  a  palTage  in  the  Old  Tefta« 
ment,  would  avail  as  little  againit  the  rancorous 
paifions  of  men,  as  the  following  paflages  in  the 
New  Teftament,  though  perfecution  cannot  be 
condemned  in  terms  more  explicit.  ''  Hirn  that 
"  is  weak  in  the  faith,  receive  you,  but  not  to 
doubtful  difputations.  Foi  one  believeth  that 
he  may  eat  all  things ;  another,  who  is  weak, 
•*  eateth  herbs,  Let  not  him  that  eateth,  defpife 
him  that  eateth  not ;  and  let  not  him  which 

• 

eateth  not,  judge  him  that  eateth.  Who  art 
thou  that  judgeft  another  man's  fervant  ?  to  his 
*'  own  maller  he  ftandeth  or  falleth.  One  man 
"  efteemeth  one  day  above  another  j  another  c- 
fteemeth  every  day  alike.  Let  every  man  be 
fully  perfuadcd  in  his  own  mind.  But  why  doft 
"  thou  judge  thy  brother  ?  or  why  doft  thou  fet 
at  nought  thy  brother  ?  for  we  fliall  all  ftand 
before  the  judgment-feat  of  Chrift,  every  one 
"  to  give  an  account  of  hirafelf  to  God.  1  know, 
**  that  there  is  nothing  unclean  of  itfclf :  but  to 
**  him  that  efteemeth  any  thing  unclean,  to  him  it 
"  is  unclean.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat 
and  drink,  bat  righteoufnefs  and  peace,  ,and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Let  us  therefore  foUow  af- 
ter  the  things  which  make  for  peace,  and  things 
"  whercwith  one  may  edify  another*.'*    Our  Sa^ 

E  e  3  riour 

*  Epiftle  of  Faul  to  the  Romans,  cbap.  zhr. 
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Tiour  himfelf  declared  againft  perfecution  in  the 
moft  exprefs  terms.  The  Jews  and  Samaritans 
were  of  the  fame  religion  ;  but  fome  trivial  dif- 
fcrences  in  the  ceremonial  part  of  worfhip,  render* 
ed  them  odious  to  each  other.  Our  Saviour  be« 
ing  refufed  lodging  in  a  village  of  Samaria,  be* 
caufe  he  was  travelling  to  Jerufalem,  bis  difciples 
James  and  John  faid,  •*  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we 
'^  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and 
"  confume  themi  even  as  Elias  did  ?  But  he 
^^  rebuked  them,  and  faid,  The  Son  of  Man  h 
*f  not  come  to  deftroy  mens'  lives,  but  to  fave 
<*  them* f." 

It  gives  me  real  concern,  that  even  the  bot  fire 
of  perfecution  did  not  altogether  purify  our  Rc- 
formed  clergy  from  that  fatanical  fpirit.  No  foon-» 
er  were  the  Diflenters  fettled  in  New  England, 
wbere  they  fled  to  avoid  perfecution,  than  they  fet 
qn  foot  a  perfecution  againft  the  Quäkers,  no  lefs 

furioua 

*  Luke  ix.  54. 

t  Toleration  in  religion,  though  "obvlous  to  common  un- 
derflanding,  was  not  however  the  produ6tion  of  reafon»  bat 
of  commerce.  The  advantage  of  toleration  for  'promoting 
commerce,  was  early  difcovered  by  ;he  Portngueze.  They 
were  too  zealous  C^tholics  to  think  of  fo  bold  a  meafure  in 
Portugal ;  but  it  was  permitted  in  Goa,  aad  the  inquifition  in 
that  town  Was  confined  to  Roman  Catholics.  There  is  a  Gn- 
gular  example  of  toleration  in  the  Knights  of  Malta«  That 
fratemity  was  tnftituted  to  make  perpetual  war  againft  the 
Turk^ ;  and  yet  of  late  y§ars  they  have  ^r^äed  a  mofque  for 
their  Turkifh.prif9ners. 
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furioos  than  wbat  thej  themfelves  had  fuffered  at 
home.  Nor  did  the  Reformed  clergy  in  Scotland 
lofe  fight  of  the  fame  magifterial  authority  that 
bad  been  aflumed  by  their  predeceflbrs  of  the  Ro- 
xnifli  church,  on  the  ridiculous  pretext  of  being 
ambafiadors  to  men  from  Jefus  Chrift.  Upon  a 
reprefentation^  anno  1646,  from  the  commiffion  of 
the  kirk  of  Scotland,  James  Bell  and  Colin  Camp- 
bell, bailies  of  Glafgow,  were  committed  to  prifon 
bj  the  parliament,  merely  for  having  faid,  that 
kirkmen  meddled  too  much  in  civil  matters.  Could 
a  defpotic  prince  have  exerted  a  more  arbitrary 
ad  ?  but  the  church  was  all-powerful  in  thofe 
days*. 

fee4  I 

♦  The  Chriftian  religion  is  eminent  for  a  fpirit  of  meeknefs, 
toleration,  and  brotherly  love ;  and  yet  perfecutton  neyer  raged 
fo  furioufly  in  any  other  religion.  Suth  oppofition  between 
pradice  and  principle,  is  a  fingular  phenonienon  in  the  hiftory 
of  man.  Let  us  try  to  account  for  it.  In  the  Pagan  re- 
ligion, I  difcover  few  traces  of  perfecution.  Tutelar  dei- 
ties  were  univerfal ;  and,  far  from  impofing  thefe  deities  on 
others,  every  nation  valued  itfelf  on  being  the  only  favourite 
of  its  own  deity.  Priefts  by  profeffion  have  ever  been  ambi- 
tious  of  impofing  on  the  laity  peculiar  forms  of  worfhip  and 
peculiar  religious  tenets ;  but  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
none  fuch.  The  Jews  had  priefts  by  profeffion ;  and  they  were 
be^e  a  gloomy  •  people  naturally  inclined  to  perfecution  : 
they  hated  their  neighbours,  and  were  hated  by  them.  The 
Mahometan  religion  was  fown  in  a  fertile  foil.  The  Arabians 
were  warlike ;  but  ignorant  and  eafdy  deluded  by  a  warm 

imagination. 
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J  fyoi})d  do  jiift^ce  tp  pvpry  ctmrch,  vot  ^xw^r 
ing  fhj^  pf  JIqiw  j  aod  ijt  is  doing  (LU?t  cburch  po 

tßotß 

imaginaiion«  T%e  Koran  is  finely  contrived  to  impofe  upon 
fqch  a  feople.  The  anibition  of  Mahomet  correfponded  to 
th^  ff^}^  gemis  of  his  cQuntiTiBen ;  who  were  taught  €o 
co&vert  9II  mßa  to  bis  religion,  by  t)ie  .Hippie  but  ßSeßtnü  a^? 
gument  of  fire  and  fword.  Thi$  fpirit  of  periecution  accosn-  . 
panied  that  of  conqaeft.  The  latter  is  jio.w  extinguilbed  by 
luxury  and  fenfuality  ;  and  there  fcarce  remains  any  veftige 
of  the  former. 

Among  an  tUiterate  and  crednlous  people,  dtreded  bythe 
light  of  nature  to  worlbip  thd  Deity,  bot  witboot  any  efta* 
blUhed  form,  evep*y  ionevation  i$  pcaceably  and  trordially  ad- 
mitted.  When  Chriftianity  was  introduced  into  Britain,  tbe 
Druids,  as  appears  from  OfSan,  bad  loft  all  authority.  The 
people  were  prepared  for  the  txew  religion  5  and  there  could 
be  no  perfecutioD  y^böre  there  was  none  to  oppofe*  Upoa 
that  piain  people^  the  CbriQijUi  rf^ligion  h4d  its  genuine  eSe€t ; 
it  foftened  ^eir  manner^>  and  prp4yced  a  fpirit  of  xneeknef$ 
and  brotherly  löve*  Never  yras  pra^ipe  more  concordant 
with  principle.  The  fcene  is  very  diflferent  where  s^  new  reli-r 
gion  is  introduced  in  oppofition  to  one  lon^  eftablilhed.  ^eal 
for  a  new  religion  inflames  its  converts  ;  and  as  violent  paf- 
fions  are  infe^oiis»  thofe  lyho  adbcre  to  the  eftabiifhe<l  wor- 
ibip  are  by  degrees  cqually  inflamed.  Mutual  hatred  and  per- 
fecution  are  the  neyer-failing  confequences.  This  was  the  cafe 
in  the  countries  i^:}iere  the  Cbriiiian  religion  was  firl^  promul* 
gated. 

When  that  religion  began  to  inaÜce  a  figure,  the  Rosian 
eropire  was  finely  prepared  for  its  reception.  Tbe  fahles  of 
Paganifiny  which  pafs  current  as  imp<»tant  truths  in  days  of 
ignorance^  were  nowexploded  as  childilh  apd  ridiculous.  The 

defpotiÜQ 
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mor^  but  juftipe  fx>  acknowledge,  tbsit  the  fpirit  of 
periJsciitioD  WM  ^ot  niore  eminent  in  it,  than  zpdl 

for 

df^^m  of  the  fiQXf^s^  gov^raxnßnU  and  fiKceflive  irrupttox^ 
of  hzxbm^h  h^i  ipol^  thp  Roqu^  people,  ba4  4tt»d  itb^^ 
wAJcb  fupierftitioytf  ^e^rrprsi»  «tnd  4tfpofpd  them  to  /embrilf:/^  %nf 
religioq,  Um  p^rgmlfod  )\9ppiA|3fs  ^Itjier  jbei«  or  iu  aooitb^ 
worjd.  JLupkil^^  tbe  |iew  religioo  w^s  dbuit  of ,  Jiefus  Q:ff}SL 
Tbe  meek  ipirit  of ,  di^  gofp/el  ^P^14  iil  tux>e  bsive  pf^y^Üed 
oy^r  <i  re^gioQ  that  w^  grpf&ly  i(}p}»Urou<s  ^  but,  M9b4ppily> 
t^e  ^eal  pf  the  pew  cof^yert^ ,  and  ^fr  al^bp^en^e  of  idola* 
tiy,  ws^i  noc  cpnfiue4  tp  ^rgmnenty  bu(  was  vcfited  wMb  a^ 
tbe  violeiKe  of  religfo^s  b^iti^d«  Her«,  tbe  Mf^  got  the  biet^ 
ter  of  tbe  Chrifti^in.  TbQfe  o(  tbe  ejl^bjilhed  reUgion  b^ wie 
equally  violent^  tbroAigb  tbe  iofcAion  of  p^flfOQ ;  gn4  ja^tual 
perfecutioR  l^neyr  np  bpui|(}3. 

Thi«  appear^  to  be  a  fair  accowt  of  the  mutiial  periecuüon 
between  Chrlftians  and  Pagans.  But  pe^eputioa  did  wx,  ftop 
tbere ;  it  raged  axnoag  «iiSerexit  feds  of  Chri&lans  nq  lefs  than 
formcrly  ag^inft  tbe  coxnxxipn  enemy.  This  require«  to  be  a9- 
eounted  for«  Acutenefs  a^d  fubtUity  fonned  tbe  cbarader  of 
tbe  Greeks.  ]£very  maa  eminent  for  learning  bad  hi$  foliow* 
er^  :  in  phijofopby  m^ny  {f^i  were  formed,  ^pd  famk  dif^u-r 
tation  and  wrai^gling  enfi^ed.  Tbe  Cbri^ian  reügion  was  Q%r^ 
ly  introd}iced  into  Greece  ^  and  its  votaries  >vere  infe^ed  wich 
tbe  fpirit  of  tbe  pation ;  tbe  flightell  difierences  occafioo^d 
difputes ;  a^^d  fe&s  wer«  for^ied  upon  the  i}|ghte(t  differeiKes, 
In  the  gofpel,  etern^l  b^ppinefs  is  promifed  tp  thofe  wbo  be .' 
lieve  in  Jefus  Chrift.  Jhe  true  fenfe  was  perverted  bythe 
bulk  of  Chriftians ;  and  falvation  was  annexed  to  the  mere 
ad  pf  beliefy  without  regard  to  good  work^.  Men  are  prone 
to  fuch  a  dodrine :  they  conceive  belief  to  be  an  eafy  matter» 
;^s  it  puts  no  reflraint  upon  tbeir  paflions :  they  4re  eiitremelf 
ixrilling  10  belieye;  proyided  they  be  left  free  to  suß  as  th»f 

pleafe« 
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for  making  converts.  The  former  is  retiring  out 
of  tbe  World ;  and  I  wifh  it  moft  profound  reft, 

Dever 

pleafe.  Thus  as  the  whole  of  religion  was  underftood  to  reft 
npon  belief,  the  moft  minute  diflferences  in  belief,  became  of 
the  higheft  iznportance«  That  Cbrift  was  a  diräie  perfon  fent 
hj  God  to  corred  and  reform  mankind,  is  the  betief  of  die 
Arians.  This  u  not  belteving  in  Chrift,  £slj  the  orthodox. 
**  Yon  moft  believe,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  eqnal  Co 
^'  the  Father.''  This  was  a  capital  difpote.  Bnt  the  fpirit  of 
difpntation  did  not  reft  there  ;  every  trifte  was  made  a  fubjed 
of  wrangling ;  and  hence  perfecution  withont  end.  Violent 
paffions  were  thns  enconraged  among  Chriftians ;  and  eren  the 
moft  tinmanly  vices  were  meritorions  to  promote  the  intereft 
of  one  feö  againft  another.  It  became  a  manm,  that  iU  may 
be  done  in  order  to  bring  abont  good  ;  and  accordingly  ererj 
deceit  was  put  in  pradice  by  clergymen,  not  excepting  for- 
.  gery ,  in  fupportof  their  own  fed.  Such  pradices  were  common 
as  early  as  the  third  Century.  The  periecuting  ipirit  continues 
in  vigour  among  the  Roman  Cathotics,  againft  thofe  who  de> 
ny  the  infallibility  of  their  fovercign  pontiC  It  is  high  trea- 
fon  to  difregard  his  authority  ;  and  rebek  are  perfecuted  with 
fire  and  fword  in  this  world,  and  with  eternal  damnation  in 
the  next.  No  fooner  had  Proteftants  renoanced  the  Papal 
authority,  than  they  gave  vent  to  perfecution  agunft  one  ano- 
ther. America  was  the  refuge  of  many  diftenters  from  the 
Church  of  England,  to  aroid  perfecution  at  home.  But 
fcarce  were  they  eftabliftied  there»  when  they  raifed  a  vio- 
lent perfecution  againft  Quäkers,  tbe  moft  innocuous  of  all 
fed& 

-  Zeal  for  a  new  religion  is  immoderate.  It  cools  graduaily, 
and  at  laft  vaniflies  wbere  that  religion  has  been  long  efta- 
bliftied, and  is  peaceably  fubmitted  to.  Then  it  is,  that  a  fa- 
lutary  truth  is  difcovercd,  That  people  of  different  religions, 

nay 
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never  again  to  awake.  People  begin  to  be  afhamed 
of  it,  as  of  a  gannent  long  out  of  fafliion.  Let 
the  other  continue  for  amufement :  it  is  innocent ; 
and  if  it  do  no  good,  it  is  not  produdive  of  fo 
xnuch  härm. 

The  defire  of  making  converts  proceeds  from 
two  difTerent  caufes.  In  fuperftitious  xealots,  it 
proceeds  from  an  opinion,  that  all  who  differ  from 
them  are  in  the  road  to  damnation :  for  which 
reafon,  there  is  a  rage  of  making  converts  among 
Roman  Catholics ;  who,  without  ceremony,  deli- 
vcr  ovcr  to  the  flaraes  of  hell,  every  perfön  who  is 
not  of  their  communion.  The  other  caufe  is  more 
natural :  every  man  thinks  himfelf  in  the  right, 
efpecially  in  matters  of  confequence  ;  and,  for 
that  reafon,  he  is  happy  to  find  others  of  his  opi- 
nion  •.  With  refped  to  the  firft  caufe,  I  beg  at- 
tention to  the  following  confiderations ;  not  with 
any  hope  of  Converting  zealots,  but  to  prevent,  if 

poffible, 

nay  evcn  of  dlfferent  feÄs,  may  live  peaceably  together.  In 
England  and  Holland,  men  are  permltted  to  woröiip  Göd  their 
own  way,  provided  ihey  give  no  difturbance  to  fociety.  Hol- 
land has  given  to  mankind  a  glorious  example,  not  only  of 
unirerfal  toleration,  but  of  pennitting  men,  without  regard  to 
4ifierence  of  religton,  to  enjoy  all  the  Privileges  of  a  Citizen« 
Even  thß  Jews  in  Surinam  are  admitted  to  bear  a  part  in  the 
government.  And  that  laudable  example  is  copied  by  Bri- 
tain  with  refp^d  to  tlie  JRoman  Catholics  in  the  ifland  Gre« 
nade. . 

t  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  ii*  p.  493.  edit»  5. 
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poffible,  odiers  from  becoining  fach.  In  none  of 
che  works  af  God  is  variety  more  happily  blended 
wich  «tniformity,  Chan  in  tbe  fbrmation  of  man. 
Uniformity  prevail«  in  tbe  hu^ian  fiice  with  re*« 
fped  to  ejes,  nofe,  mouth,  and  other  capital  parts : 
variety  prevaUs  in  the  exprdfions  of  thefe  parts, 
ferving  to  diftinguifli  one  perfbn  from  another, 
without  hazard  of  error.  In  iike  manner,  the 
minds  of  men  are  uniform  with  refpeä  to  their 
paffions  and  principles  ;  but  the  various  tones  and 
expreffions  of  thefe,  form  diffisrent  charaders  with-» 
out  end.  A  face  deftitute  of  a  nofe  or  of  a  mouth, 
is  monftrous :  a  mind  deftitute  of  the  moral  fenfe, 
or  of  a  fenfe  of  religion,  is  no  lefs  fo.  But  varie» 
ty  of  expreflion  in  difFerent  faces  is  agreeable,  be- 
eaufe  we  relilh  variety ;  and  a  iimilar  variety  in 
the  expreilions  or  tones  of  paffion^  ought  to  be 
equally  agreeabte.  Endlefs  differences  in  temper, 
in  tafte,  aqd  in  mental  faculties,  that  of  reafon  in 
particular,  pro'duce  neceflarily  variety  in  fenti- 
njent  and  in  ppinion.  Can  God  be  difpleafcd  with 
fuch  variety,  when  it  is  his  owo  wprk  ?  He  re- 
quires  no  uniformity,  except  with  refpe£t  to  aa 
uprighc  mind  and  clear  confcience,  wbich  are  in^ 
difpeofable.  Here  at  the  fame  time  is  difcovered 
an  illuftrious  final  caufe.  Different  countenances 
in  the  human  racc,  not  only  diftinguifh  one  per- 
Ibn  from  another,  but  promote  fociety,.  by  aiding 
US  to  chufe  a  friend,  an  aflbciate,  a  partner  for  life« 
Differences  in  opinion  and  fentiment  have  ftiU 

more 
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xxiore  beneficial  effeds :  they  roufe  the  attention^ 
give  exercile  to  the  uodcvftandiDg^  and  fbarpen 
the  reafoning  faculty.  With  refpe<fl  to  religion 
in  particular,  perfed  umifoFinity,  whicb  furnifheth 
DO  fubjedt  for  ^binking  nor  for  reafoning,  woald 
producft  languor  in  divino  worfiiip^  and  make  U9 
fink  intQ  cold  indiScrence*  How  foolilh  tben  k 
the  rage  of  making  prafelyte»  ?  Let  every  man 
enjoy  bis  native  liberty,  af  tbinking  as  well  as  of 
ading ;  free  to  aä  as  he^  pleafes^  provided  only  bü 
obey  tbe  rules  of  morality  ^  eqtially  free  to  tbink 
as  be  pleafes,  provided  only  he  acknowledge  the 
Great  God  as  bis  maker  a^d  mafter^  and  peroeive 
tbe  neceilary  conneAion  of  rebgju^n  witb  movali-^ 
ty.  Stridt  aniformity  in  otber  matfters^  may  be 
compared  to  a  fpring-day,  Galm  andierenej  nei* 
ther  Co  bot  a$  to  make  us  drop  a  garment»  not  fo 
cold  as  to  requjjre  an  addition  ;  no  wind  to  rüffle^ 
nor  rain  to  make  ibelter  neqeilary.  We  enjoy  tbe 
fweet  fcene  for  a  rooment :  we  walk^  we  fit,  we 
xnufe — ^but  foon  fall  alleep.  Agttaticm  is  the  elo« 
ment  of  nnan,  and  tbe  life  of  fociety.  Let  us  not 
attempt  to  corred  tbe  work&  of  God  :  tbe  attempt 
will  betray  us  into  abfurd  errors.  Tbis  do^ärine 
cannot  be  better  illuftrated  than  by  a  converfa- 
tion,  reported  by  tbe  Jefuit  Tachard,  between  tbe 
King  of  Siam,  and  a  Frencb  ambaflador,  who,  in 
bis  mafter's  naoie,  urged  that  king  to  embrace  tbe 
Cbrülian  religion«  *'  I  am  furprifed/'  faid  hia 
Majcfty  of  Siam,  "  tbat  the  King  of  France,  my 

"  good 
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<«  good  friend,  {hould  intereft  himfelf  fo  wannlj 
**  in  what  coDcerns  God  onlj.  He  hath  given  to 
^*  his  creatures  different  minds  and  different  in- 
*^  clinations^  which  natnrallj  lead  them  to  differ 
^*  in  opinion.  We  admire  varietj  in  the  material 
^'  World  :  whj  not  equallj  admire  it  in  niatters  of 
<<  religion  ?  Have  we  not  then  reafon  to  believe, 
'^  that  God  takes  pleafure  in  all  the  different  forms 
**  of  worfhip  ?  Had  it  been  the  Intention  of  God, 
^^  to  produce  unifdrmttj  in  religion,  he  would  have 
<'  formed  all  men  with  the  fame  niind."  Bernier 
introduces  fome  Gentiles  of  Hindoftan  defending 
their  religion  much  in  the  fame  manner :  <*  That 
*'  they  did  not  pretend  their  law  to  be  univerfal  ; 
'^  that  they  did  not  hold  ours  to  be  falfe^  as,  for 
**  ought  they  knew,  it  might  be  a  good  law  for 
'*  US ;  and  that  God  probably  made  many  roads  to 
"  heaven," 

With  refpeä  to  the  other  caufe  above  mention- 
ed,  the  defire  of  putting  people  in  the  right  road. 
To  reafon  others  into  our  religious  principles,  is 
natural ;  but  it  is  Bot  always  prudent  I  wifli  mj 
neighbour  to  be  of  my  opinion,  becaufe  I  think 
my  opinion  right :  but  is  there  no  danger  of  un- 
dermining  his  religious  principles^  without  efta- 
blifhing  better  in  their  flead  ?  Ought  I  not  to 
reftrain  my  defire  of  making  converts,  when  the 
ättempt  may  polfibly  reduce  them  to  abandon  re- 
ligion altogether,  as  a  matter  of  utter  uncertain- 
ty?     If  a  man  of  clear  underftanding  has,  hj 

fome 
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föme  unhappy  meaos,  been  led  into  error,  that  man 
xnay  be  fet  right  by  fair  reafoning :  bat  beware  of 
endeavouring  to  convert  people  of  low  parts,  who 
are  indebted  for  their  creed  to  parents,  to  educa- 
tion,  or  to  example  :  it  is  fafer  to  let  them  reft  aa 
thcy  arel 

At  any  rate,  let  us  never  attenipt  to  gain  profe« 
lytes  by  rewards,  or  by  terror :  what  other  effedk 
can  fuch  motives  produce,  but  diflimulation  and 
lyiog,  parents  of  every  fecret  crime.  The  Emprefs 
^f  Ruffia  ufes  a  method  for  Converting  her  Pagaa 
fubjedts  of  Kamikatka,  no  lefs  agreeable  than  ef- 
fedual ;  which  is,  to  exempt  from  taxes  for  ten 
years,  fuch  of  them  as  profefs  the  Chriftian  reli-* 
gion.  This  pradice  may  be  political ;  but  it  tends 
not  to  advance  religion,  and  is  deftru€tive  of  mp- 
rality.  Terror,  on  the  other  band,  may  be  equal- 
ly  ejäfedual,  but  is  not  altogether  fo  agreeable« 
The  people  of  Rum,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  were 
Papifts  tili  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  Century, 
when  in  one  day  they  were  all  profelyted  to  the 
Froteftant  faith.  Maclean  of  Coli,  their  chieftain, 
went  to  the  ifland  with  a  Froteftant  minifter,  and 
ordered  all  the  inhabitants  to  appear  on  Sunday  ät 
public  worfhip.  They  came,  but  refufed  to  hear 
a  Froteftant  minifter.  The  chieftain  reafoned  witfaf 
them :  but  finding  that  bis  reafonings  made  no 
impreffion,  he  laid  hold  of  the  moft  forward  ;  and 
having  made  a  deep  impreffion  on  him  with  bis 

cane, 
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eane,  pufhed  him  info  the  charch.  The  rell  fol^ 
lowed  like  meek  lambd ;  and  from  that  day  bare 
coDtinued  firoi  Prot^ftants«  The  Proteftantifin  of 
Rum  is  ftyled  by  tbeir  Poptih  neighbours  the  feitb 
ef  the  jellova  ßick* 

To  apply  any  means  for  making  profelytes,  other 
than  fair  reafoning,  appear»  to  me  a  ftrange  per- 

terfioik    Can  God  be  pleaied  with  ufifig  rewards 

» 

ör  puniflHüeBts,  or  cän  aoy  ratiooal  man  juflify 
them  ?  What  then  ihould  mord  aay  one  to  put! 
tbem  in  praiftice  ?  I  fhould  be  utterly  at  a  lof» 
to  anfveer  the  queftion^  *  but  for  a  fad  meotionecl 
more  than  once  above,  that  the  rüde  aiid  iiliteratd 
jttdge  by  fight  only»  not  by  refledion.  They  lay 
^eight  on  the  extemal  vifible  ad,  wtthout  think- 
kig  of  intention,  which  is  iiot  vifible.  In  trutb, 
the  bulk  of  niahktnd  reft  upon  the  external  pro- 
feffion  of  religion :  they  never  think  of  the  heart, 
nor  confider  how  that  ftan^s  affisÖed.  What  elfe 
is  it  but  the  external  aA  merely  that  moves  the 
Romtfli  mtffionaries  to  baptize  the  infants  of  fa-* 
yages  even  at  the  moment  of  expiring  ?  whtch 
they  profecute  with  much  pious  ardour.  Tbeir 
zeal  merits  applaufe,  but  not  their  judgment. 
Can  any  rational  perfon  ferioufly  believe^  that 
the  dipping  a  favage  or  an  infant  in  water  will 
make  either  of  them  a  Chriftian,  or  that  the  want 
of  this  ceremony  will  precipitate  theod  into  hell  ? 
The  LithuanianS)  before  their  converfion  to  Chri«4 

ftianity. 
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ftianity,  worlhippcd  ferpcnts,  every  family  cntcr- 
taining  one  as  a  houfehold-god.  SigifmunduSy  in 
his  commentaries  of  Mufcovy,  reports  thc  follow- 
ing  incideht.  A  converted  Chriftian  having  per- 
fuaded  a  neighbour  to  follow  his  example,  and,  in 
token  of  his  converfion,  to  kill  his  ferpent,  was 
furprifed,  at  his  next  vifit,  to  find  his  convert  in 
the  deepeft  melancholy,  bitterly  lamenting  that  he 
faad  murdered  his  god,  and  that  the  moft  dreadful 
calaroities  would  befal  him.  Was  this  perfon  a 
Chriftian  more  than  nominally  ?  At  the  end  of 
the  laft  Century,  when  Kempfer  was  in  Japan, 
there  remained  but  about  fifty  Japan  Chriftiäns, 
who  were  locked  up  in  prifon  for  life.  Thefe 
poor-  people  knew  no  more  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion,  but  the  names  of  our  Saviour  and  of  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  and  yet  fo  zealous  Chriftians  were 
they,  as  rather  to  die  miferably  in  jail/than  to  re- 
nounce  the  name  of  Chrift,  and  be  fet  at  liberty. 
The  inhabitänts  of  the  ifland  Annaboa,  in  the 
gulf  of  Guinea,  have  been  converted  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe  to  Chriftianity.  No  more  is  required  of 
them,  as  Bofman  obferves,  bot  to  repeat  a  Pater 
Noßer,  and  Ave  Maria,  confefs  to  the  prieft,  and 
bring  ofTerings  to  him. 

I  cannot  with  fatisfadion  conclude  this  Sketch, 
witbout  congratulating  my  prefent  countrymcn  of» 
Britain  upon   their  knowledge   of  the   intimate 
connedion  that  true  religion  has  with  moraiity. 

Vol.  III.  F  f  May 
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May  the  importance  of  that  connedioo,  always 
at  hearty  excite  us  to  govern  every  adioh  of 
our  lives  by  the  united  prihciples  of  morality 
and  religion  :— what  a  happy  people  would  we 
bc! 
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SKETCH    I. 

SCOTCH  £NTAILS  CONSIDERED    IN    MOKAL  AND  FO- 

LITICAL  VIEWS. 

MAN  is  by  nature  a  hoarding  animal ;  and  to 
fecure  what  is  acquired  byhoneft  induftry, 
the  fenfe  of  property  is  made  a  branch  of  human 
nature  *.  During  the  infancy  of  nations,  wheri 
artificial  wants  are  unknown,  the  hoarding  apper 
tite  makes  no  figure.  The  ufe  of  money  produ- 
ced  a  great  alteration  in  the  human  heart.  '  Mo- 
ney having  at  command  the  goods  of  fortune,  in- 
troduced  incquality  of  rank,  luxury,  and  artificial 
wants  without  end.  No  bounds  are  fet  to  hoard- 
ingy  where  an  appetite  for  artificial  wants  is  induL 

•    F  f  2  ged  : 

♦  Book  I.  Sketch  2. 
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ged :  love  of  money  becomes-  the  ruling  paflion  : 
it  is  coveteH  by  many,  in  Order  to  be  hoarded ;  and 
means  are  abfurdly  convertcd  into  an  end. 

The  fenfe  of  property,  weak  among  favages,  ri- 
pens  gradually  tili  it  arrives  at  maturity  in  polifli- 
ed  nations.  In  evcry  ftage  of  the  progrefs,  fome 
new  power  is  added  to  property ;  and  now,  for 
centurieSy  men  bave  enjoyed  every  power  ovcr 
their  own  goods,  that  a  rational  mind  can  defire  *  : 
they  have  the  free  difpofal  during  life,  and  even 
after  death,  by  naming  an  beir.  Thefe  powers 
are  fufficient  for  accompliihing  evcry  rational  pur- 
pofe  :  they  are  fufficient  for  commerce,  and  they 
are  fufficient  for  benevolence.  But  the  artificial 
wants  of  raen  are  boundlefs  :  not  content  with  the 
füll  enjoyment  of  their  property  during  life,  nor 
with  the  profpeft  of  its  being  enjoyed  by  a  favour- 
ite  heir,  they  are  anxioufly  bcnt  to  preferve  it  to 
themfelves  for  ever.  A  man  who  has  amalTed  a 
great  eftate  in  land,  is  miferable  at  the  profped  of 
bcing  obliged  to  quit  bis  hold  :  to  foothe  bis  dif- 
eafed  fancy,  he  makes  a  deed  fecuring  it  for  ever 
to  certain  beirs^  who  muft  without  end  bear  bis 
name,  and  preferve  bis  eftate  entire.  Death,  it  is 
true,  muft  at  laft  feparate  him  from  bis  idol :  it  is 
fome  confolation,  however,  that  his  will  governs 
and  gives  law  to  every  fubfequent  proprietor.  How 
repugnant  to  the  frail  ftate  of  man  are  fuch  fwol- 
len  conceptions  !.  Upon  thefe,  however^  are  found- 

ed 

•  Hiftorical  Law-TraÄs,  Tradt  3. 
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ed  entailsy  which  have  prevailed  in  many  parts*  of 
the  World, and  unbappily  at  this  day  infeft  Scotland« 
Did  entails  produce  no  other  mifchief  but  the  grati-* 
fication  of  a  diilsmpered  appetite,  they  might  be 
endured,  though  far  from  deferving  approbation  : 
but»  like  other  tranfgreflions  of  nature  and  rea- 
fon,  they  arc  produöive  of  much  mifchief,  not  on- 
ly  to  commerce,  but  to  the  very  heirs  for  whofe 
fake  alone  it  is  pretended  that  they  are  made« 

Confidering  that  the  law  of  nature  has  beflow- 
ed  on  man  every  power  of  property  that  is  ne- 
ceflary  either  for  commerce  or  for  benevolerice, 
how  blind  was  it  in  the  Englifh  Legiflature  to  add 
a  moil  irrational  power,  that  of  making  an  entail ! 
But  men  will  always  be  mending ;  and,  when  a 
lawgiver  ventures  to  tamper  with  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, he  haiards  much  mifchief.  We  have  a  preg- 
nant  inftance  above,  of  an  attempt  to  mend  the 
laws  of  God  in  many  abfurd  regulations  for  the 
poor ;  and  that  the  law  authorißng  entails  is  ano- 
ther  inftance  of  the  fame  kind,  will  be  evident 
from  what  follows. 

The  mifchievous  effedls  of  Englifh  entails  were 
foon  difcovered :  they  occafioned  fuch  injuftice 
and  oppreffion,  that  even  the  judges  ventured  to 
relieve  the  nation  from  them  by  an  artificial  form, 
termed  fine  and  recovery.  And  yet,  though  no 
moderate  man  would  defire  more  power  over  his 
eftate  than  he  has  by  common  law,  the-  legiflature 
of  Scotland  enabled  every' land-proprietor  to  fet- 
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tcr  his  eftate  for  cver  ;  to  tyrannize  over  his  heirs  ; 
and  to  reduce  their  property  to  a  fhadow,  by  pro- 
faibiting  them  to  alien,  and  by  prohibiting  them  to 
contradl  debt,  were  it  even  to  redeem  them  from 
death  or  flavery.  Thus,  many  a  man,  fonder  of 
his  eftate  than  of  his  wife  and  children,  grudges 
the  ufe  of  it  to  his  natural  heirs^  reducing  them  to 
the  ftate  of  mere  liferenters.  Behold  the  confe- 
quences !  A  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
among  us  lie  in  wait  for  every  parcel  of  land  that 
comes  to  market.  Intent  upon  aggrandizing  their 
family,  or  rather  their  eftate,  which  is  the  favour- 
ite  objeft,  thcy  fecure  every  purchafe  by  an  en-. 
tail ;  and  the  fame  courfe  will  be  followed,  tili  no 
land  be  left  to  be  purchafed.  Thus  every  entail- 
ed  eftate  in  Scotland  becomes  in  effedt  a  mortmain, 
admitting  additions  without  end,  but  abfolutely 
barring  alienation;  and  if  the  Legiflature  interpofe 
not,  the  period  is  not  diftant,  when  all  the  land  in 
Scotland  will  be  locked  up  by  entails,  and  with- 
dräwn  from  commerce. 

The  purpöfe  of  the  prefent  Eflay,  is  to  fet  before 
our  Legiflature,  coolly  andjmpartially,  the  deftruc- 
tive  efFedts  of  a  Scotch  entail.  I  am  not  To  fan- 
guine  as  to  hope,  that  men,  who  convert  means  in- 
to  an  end,  and  avaricioufly  covet  land  for  its  own 
fake,  will  be  prevailed  upori  to  regard,  either  the 
intereft  of  their  country,  or  of  their'  poft6rity  : 
but  I  would  gladly  hope,  that  the  Legiflature  may 

ha 
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be  roufed  to  give  attention  to  a  national  objcä  of 
no  night  importance, 

I  begin  with  effeds  of  a  private  or  domeftic  nän 
ture.  To  the  pofleflbr,  an  entail  is  a  conilant  fource 
of  difcontent,  by  fubverting  that  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence,  which  all  men  covet  with  refpedl  to 
their  goods  as  well  as  their  perfons.  Whatcan  be 
more  vexatious  to  a  proprietor  of  a  great  land- 
eftate,  than  to  be  barred  from  the  moft  laudable 
a£ts,  fuitable  provifions,  for  example,  to  a  wife  or 
children  ?  not  to  mention  numberlefs  ads  pf  bene- 
volence,  that  endear  individuals  to  each  other,  and 
fweeten  fociety.  A  great  proportion  of  the  land 
in  Scotland  is  in  fuch  a  ftate^  that,  by  laying  out  a 
thoulahd  pounds  or  fo,  an  intelligent  proprietor 
may  add  a  hundred  pounds  yearly  to  his^rent-roU. 
But  an  entail  eSeduälly  bars  that  impnovement : 
it  affords  the  proprietor  no  credit  ^  and  fuppofing 
him  to  have  the  command  of  money  independent 
of  the  eftate,  he  will  be  ill-fated  if  he  have  not 
means  to  employ  it  möre  profitably  for  his  own  in-  • 
tereft.  An  entail,  at  the  fame  time,  is  no  better 
than  a  trap  for  an  improvident  poirelTor :  to  avoid 
altogether  the  contradting  debt,  is  impradlicable ; 
and  if  a  young  man  be  guided  more  by  pleafure 
than  by  prudcnce,  which  cömmonly  is  the  cafe  of 
young  men,  a  vigilant  and  rapacious  fubllitute,  ta- 
king  advantage  of  a  forfeiting  claufe,  turns  him 
out  of  poffeffion,  and  delivers  him  over  to  want  and 
mifery. 
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I  bcg  indulgence  for  introducing  a  cafe,  whiclr^ 
thoiigh  particular,  may  frequently  happen.  A 
gentleman,  who  has  a  family-feat  finely  fituatedy 
but  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  is  temptqd  to  lay  out 
great  fums  upon  improvements  and  embellifli- 
ments,  having  a  numerous  ilTue  to  benefit  by  bis 
Operations.  They  all  fail  j  and  a  ftranger,  perhaps 
bis  enemy,  becomes  the  heir  of  entaiL  Fond, 
however,  of  bis  darling  feat,  he  is  willing  to  prc- 
ferve  ällentire,  upon  procuring  to  bis  bcirs  a  rea- 
fonable  fum  for  bis  improvements  j  which  is  refu- 
fed.  Averfe  to  lay  walle  the  work  of  bis  own 
hands,  he  reftrids  bis  demand  to  the  real  value  of 
the  growing  timber — All  in  vain,  Provoked  at 
the  obftinacy  of  the  heir  of  entail,  he  cuts  down 
every  tree,  difmantles  the  place  ;  and  with  a  fad 
heatt  aban'döns  hrs  beloved  habitation.  In  a  bare 
country  like  Scotland,  is  it  noj  cruel  to  deter  pro- 
prietors  by  an  entail,  from  improving  their  land> 
änd  embellilhing  their  family-feats  ?  Is  it  not  Hill 
niore  cruel,  to  force  a  proprietor,  wbo  has  no  beix 
of  bis  own  blood,  to  lay  all  wafte,  inftead  of  lea- 
ving  behind  him  a  monument  of  bis  tafte  and  in- 
duftry  ? 

But  an  entail  is  produÖive  of  confequences  ftill 
more  difmal,  even  with  refpedl  to  herrs.  A  young 
jnan  upon  whom  the  family-eftate  is  entailed  with- 
out  any  power  referved  to  the  father,  is  not  com- 
monly  obfequious  to  advice,  nor  patiently  fubmif- 
five  to  the  fatigues  of  education :  bc  abandons  bira- 
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felf  to  pleafure,  and  indulges  bis  pailions  without 
controuU  In  one  word«  there  is  no  iituation  more 
fubverfive  of  morals,^  than  that  of  a  young  man, 
bred  up  from  infancy  in  the  certainty  of  inherit* 
ing  an  opulent  fortune. 

The  condition  of  the  *other  children,  daughtera 
efpecially,  is  commonly  deplorattle.  The  proprie- 
tor  of  a  large  entailed  eftate  leaves  at  bis  death 
cbildren  who  have  acquired  a  tafte  for  fumptu- 
oas  living.  Tbe  fons  drop  off  one  by  one,  and  a 
number  of  daugbters  remain,  with  a  rcai:ity  pro- 
vifion,  or  perhaps  with  none  at  all.  A  collateral 
male  heir  fucceedsi  who^  after  a  painful  fearch,  is 
difcovered  in  fome  remote  corner,  qualified  to  pro^ 
eure  bread  by  the  fpade  or  the  plougb,  but  entirt* 
ly  unqualified  for  beha ving  as  mafter .  of  an  opu- 
lent fortune.  By  fuch  a  metamorphoiis,  the  poor. 
man  m^kes  a  ludicrous  figure ;  while  the  daugb- 
ters, reduqed  to  indigen^e,  are  ina  fitu^ion  much 
mbre  lamentable  than.  are  the  brats  of  beggars.. 

Our  entails  produce  anotber  dotneflic  evil,  for 
which  no  proper  remedy  is  provided.  The  fums 
permitted  in  moll  entails  to  younger  cbildren,  how- 
ever  adequate  whed  the  cstail  i^  made,  becöme  in 
time  too  fcanty,  by  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money, 
and  by  increafe  of  luxury ;  which  is  peculiarly 
bard  upon  daugbters  ofgreat  famihes:  the  proviv 
fions  deftined  for  them  will  not  afford  them  bread  ; 
and  they  pannot  hope  to  be  fuitably  matchedi  with^ 

out 
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oQt  a  decent  fortune.  .  If  we  adhere  to  entails, 
nunneries  eught  to  be  provided. 

But  the  dömeftic  eVils  of  an  entail  make  no  fi- 
gure,  compared  with  thofe  that  refped  the  public. 
Thefe  in  their  füll  extent  would  fill  a  volume : 
thej  are  well  known ;  and  it  may  be  fufficient  to 
keep  them  in  view  by  Tome  flight  hints. 

As  obferved  above,  ftw  tenants  in  tail  can  com- 
mand  money  for  improvements,  however  profit- 
able. Such  difcouragement  to  agriculture,  hurt« 
ful  to  proprietors  of  entaiied  eflates,  is  ftill  more  fo 
to  the  public.  It  is  now  an  eftabliflied  maxim, 
That  a  flate  is  ppwerftil  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
duä  of  its  land :  a  n^tion  that  feeds  its  neighbours, 
can  ftarve  them;  The  quantity  of  land  that  is 
locked  up  in  Scotländ  by  entails,  has  daniped  the 
growing  fpirit  of  agriculture.  There  is  not  pro- 
duced  fufficiency  ef  com  at  home  for  our  own  con- 
fumpt :  and  our  cöndition  will  become  worfe  and 
worfe  by  new  entails,  tili  agriculture  and  induftry 
be  annihilated.  Wcre  the  great  entaiied  eftates 
in  Scotländ  fplit  ititö  .fmall  properties  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  pounds  yearly  rcnt,  we  fhould  foori  be 
^nabledy  not  only  tb  füpply  our  öwn  markets,  but 
to  fpare  for  our  neighbours. 

In  the  next  place,  our  entails  are  no  lefs  fubver- 
five  of  commerce  than  of  agriculture.  There  are 
numberlefs  land  eftates  in  Scotländ  of  one,  two,  or 
three  hundred  pbunds  yearly  rent.  Such  aneftate 
catinot  afford  bare  neceflaries  to  the  proprietor,  if 

he 
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he  pretend  to  live  like  a  gentletnan.  But  he  has 
an  cxcellent  refource  :  let  him  apply  to  anybrahch 
of  trade,  his  eftate  wjU  afFord  him  credit  for  what 
money  he  wants.  The  profit  he  makes,  pays  the 
interpft  of  the  money  borrowed,  with  a  furplus ; 
and  this  furplus,  added  to  the  rent  pf  his  eftate, 
enables  him  to  live  comfortably.  A  number  of 
land-proprietors  in  fuch  circumftances,  would  ad- 
vance  commerce  to  a  great  height.  But  alas  ! 
there  are  not  many  who  have  that  refource :  fuch 
is  the  itch  in  Scötland  for  entailing;as  even  ^o  de- 
fcend  lower  than  onc  hundred  pounds  yearly.  Can 
one  behold  with  patience,  the  countenance  that  is 

• 

given  to  felfilh  wrong-headed  people,  ading  in  di- 
red  oppofitioit  to  the  profperity  of  their  coüntry  ? 
Commerce  is  no  Icfs  hurt  in  another  refped  :  when 
our  land  is  withdraWn  from  commerce  by  entails, 
cvery  profpcrous  trader  will  defert  a  country  where 
he  can  find  no  land  to  purchafe  ;  for  to  rajfe  a  fa- 
mily,  by  acquiring  an  eftate' in  land,  is  the  ulti- 
niatc  aim  of  every  riierchant,  and  of  every  man 
who  accumulates  money.  '    ' 

Thirdly,  An  entail  \i  a  bitter  eneiliy  to  popüla- 
tion.  Population  depends  greatly  onthe  number. 
of  land-proprietors.  A  very  fmall  portion  of  land, 
managcd  with  fkill  and  induftry,  atFords  bread  to 
a  numerotis  faniil^  y  and  the  great  ai'm  of  the  fru- 
gal proprietor,  is  to  provide  a  fünd  for  educatlng 
his  children,  and  for  eftablilhing  them  in  bufinefs. 
A  numerous  rflue,  at  the  fame  time,  i§  commonly 

the 
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the  lot  of  the  temperate  and  frugal ;  becaufe  luxü-^ 
ry  and  voluptuoufnefs  enervate  the  body,  and  dry 
np  the  fources  of  proereation.  This  is  no  chU 
xnera  or  fond  Imagination:  traverfe  Europe; 
compare  great  capitals  with  diAant  provinces, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  hold  univerfally,  that  chil- 
dren  abound  much  more  among  the  induftrious 
poor,  than  among  the  luxurious  rieh.  Bat,  if  di- 
vifion  of  land  into  fmall  properties»  tend  to  pk)pu<- 
lation  ;  depopulation  muH  be  the  neceflary  confe- 
quence  of  an  entail,  the  avowed  intent  of  which 
is  to  unite  many  fmall  properties  in  one  great 
eftate ;  and  confequently  to  reduce  land-proprie- 
tors  to  a  fmall  number.  * 

Let  US,  in  the  fourth  place,  take  under  conli- 
deration  the  children  of  landholders  with  rofpeft 
to  education  and  induftry ;  for,  unlefs  men  be 
ufefuUy  employed,  populaticKi  is  of  no  real  ad- 
vantage  to  a  ftate.  In  that  refped,  great  and 
fmall  eftates  admit  no  comparifon. .  Children  of 
great  families,  accuftomed  to  affluence  and  luxury, 
are  too  proud  for  bufinefs ;  and,  were  they  even 
willing,  are  inc^pable  to  drudge  at  a  laborious 
cmployment.  .  At  the  fame  time,  the  father'» 
hands  being  tied  up  by  his  entail  from  affording 
them  fuitable  provifions,  they  become  a  bürden 
on  the  family,  and  on  the  ftate,  and  can  do  no  fer- 
yice  to  either,  but  by  dying.  Yet  there  are  men 
fo  blind,  or  fo  callous,  as  to  be  fond  of  entails. 
tet  US  try  wh^ther  ^  more  pleafing  fcene  wiU 

have 
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have  any  effed  upon  them.  Children  of  fmall 
landholders  arc  from  infancy  educated  in  a  frugal 
manner ;  and  they  muft  be  induftrious,  as  they 
depend  on  induftry  for  bread.  Among  that  clafs 
of  men,  education  has  its  moft  powerful  influence : 
and  upon  that  clafs  a  nation  chiefly  relies,  for  its 
fkilful  artifts  and  manufafturers,  for  its  lawyers, 
phyficianSy  divines,  and  even  for  its  generals  and 
ftatefmen. 

And  this  leads  tö  confider,  in  the  fifth  place, 
the  influence  that  great  and  fmall  eftates  have  on 

manners.     Gentlemen  of  a  moderate  fortune,  con- 

< 

nefted  with  their  fuperiors  apd  inferiors,  improve 
fociety,  by  fpi;eading  kindly  afFeftion  through  the 
whole  members  of  the  ftate.  In  fuch  only  refides 
the  genuine  fpirit  of  liberty,  abhorrent  equally  of 
fervility  to  fuperiors,  and  of  tyranny  to  inferiors. 
The  nature  of  the  Britifti  government  creates  a 
mutual  dependance  of  the  great  and  fmall  on  each 
other.  The  great  have  favours  to  beftow  :  the 
fmall  have  many  more,  by  their  privilege  of  eledl- 
ing  parliament-men ;  which  obliges  men  of  high 
rank  to  afFeft  popularity,  however  little  feeling 
they  may  have  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures.  This  connedion  produces  good  manners 
at  leafl,  beitween  difFerent  ranks,  and  perhaps  fome 
degree  of  cordiality.  Accumulation  of  land  into 
great  eftates,  produces  oppofite  manners :  when 
all  the  land  in  Scotland  is  fwallowed  up  by  a 
number  of  grandees,  and  a  few  gentlemen  ©f  the 

middle 
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middle  rank  are  left ;  even  the  appearance  of  po- 
pularity  will  vanifliy  leaving  pride  and  infolence 
oa  the  one  kand,  and  abjed  fervility  on  the  other. 
In  a  wordy  the  diftribution  of  land  into  manj 
Ihares,  accords  charmingly  with  the  free  fpirit  of 
the  BritUh  conftitution ;  but  nothing  is  more  r«- 
pagnant  to  that  fpirit,  than  overgrown  efiates  in 
land. 

In  the  fixth  place,  Arts  and  fciences  can  never 
flourilh  in  a  country,  where  all  the  land  is  en- 
grofied  by  a  few.  Science  will  never  be  culti- 
vated  by  the  difpirited  tenant,  who  can  fcarce  pro- 
eure  bread ;  aqd  ftill  lefs,  if  poffible,  by  the  in- 
folent  landlord,  who  is  too  felf-fuiScient  for  in- 
ftru^on«  There  will  be  no  encouragement  for 
arts :  great  and  opulent  proprietors,  foflering  am- 
bitious  views,  will  cling  to  the  feat  of  govemment, 
which  is  far  removed  from  Scotland ;  and  if  vanity 
make  them  fometimes  difplay  their  grandeur  at 
their  country-feats,  they  will  be  too  delicate  for 
any  articles  of  luxury  but  what  are  foreign.  The 
arts  and  fciences  b^ing  thus  banifhed,  Scotland 
will  be  deferted  by  every  man  of  fpirit  who  can 
find  bread  elfewhere. 

In  the  feventh  place,  Such  overgrown  efiates 
will  produce  an  irregulär  and-dangerous  influenc^ 
with  refpefl:  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The 
Parliament-boroughs  will  be  fubdued  by  weight 
of  money ;  and,  with  refpeft  to  county-eledions, 
it  is  a  Chance  if  there  be  left  in  a  county  as  many 

qualified 
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qualified  landholders  as  to  afibrd  a  fr^e  choice. 
In  fuch  dLrcuxnftances,  will .  o^r  cohMtudcm  1}e  in 
no  danger  froin  tbe  ambitionsiviews  of  meti  ele- 
vated äbove  othei^s  1^  their  vaft  poffeffions  ?  Is  it 
unlikeljy  that  fuch  nken^  taking  ad;^antage.of  pu- 
blic difcordy  will,  beqome  an  nnited  body  of  am- 
bitious  oppreflbrSy :  overaWing  their  Sovereignas 
well  as  their  feHow-fübjeäs?  Such  was  the mi- 
ferable  condition  of  Britain,  while  the  feudal  dli- 
gardiy  fubfifted :  fuch*  at  prefent  is  the  miferable 
condition  of  Poland :  and  fuch  will  be  the  mifer- 
able condition  of  Scotland,  if  the  Legiflature  do 
not  ftretch  out  a  faving  hand. 

If  the  public  intereft  only  were  to  be  regarded, 
entails  ought  to  be  deftroyed  root  and  brauch. 
But  a  numberlefs  body  of  fubftitutes  are  intereft- 
ed,  mariy  of  whom  would  be  difinherited,  if  the 
tenants  in  tail  had  power,  To  reconcile  as  much 
as  poffible  thcfe  oppofite  interefts,  it  is  propofcd 
that  the  foUowing  articies  be  authorifed  by  a  fta- 
tute.  Firft,  That  the  aft  of  Parliament  1685  be 
repealed  with  refpeft  to  all  future  Operations.  ^Se- 
condy  That  entails  already  made  and  cömpleted, 
iball  continue  effi^dlual  to  fuch  fubftitutes  as  exift 
at  the  date  of  the  adl  propofed ;  but  fhall  not  be- 
nefit  any  fubftitute  born  after  it.  Third,  That 
power  be  referved  to  every  proprietor,  after  the 
^  1685  is  at.an  end,  to  fettle.  his  eftate  upon  wbat 
Jjgirs  hjB  thinks  proper,  and  to  bar  thefe  heirs  from 

altexing 
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alteiing  thc  order  of  fucceffion  j  tKefe.  powers  be^ 
ing  inherent  in  property  at  common  law. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  prohibiting  entails  will 
avail  little,  if  truft-deeds  be  permitted  in  tfaeir 
utmoft  extent,  as  in  England.  And  tberefore,  in 
Order  to  re-eftabliih  the  law  of  nature  with  refpeft 
to  land- property,  a  limitation  of  truft-deeds  is 
heceflary.  My  propofal  is,  That  no  truft-deed, 
diredting  or  limiting  thc  fucceffion  of  heirs  to  a 
land-eftate,  fhall  be  effedlual  beyond  the  life  of  the 
heirs  in  exiftence  at  the  time. 


SKETCH  IL 

GOVERl^ENT  OF  ROYAL  BOROUGHS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

BY  a  Toyal  borough  is  in  Scotland  underftood, 
an  incorporation  that  hold  their  lands  of  the 
Crown,  and  are  governed  by  magiftrates  of  their 
own  naming.  The  adminiftration  of  the  annual 
revenues  of  a  royal  borough,  termed  the  common 
goody  is  trufted  to  the  magiftrates ;  but  not  with- 
out  controul.  It  was  originally  fubjefted  to  thc 
review  of  the  Great  Chamberlain ;  and  accord- 
ingly  the  chap.  39.  §  45.  of  the  her  Camerarii, 

contains 
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contains  tfae  following  articies,  recommended  to 
the  Chamberlain,  to  be  inquired  into.  **  GifF 
**  there  be  an  good  afledation  and  uptaking  of  the 
**  common  good  of  the  burgh,  and  giff  faithful 
"  compt  be  made  thereof  to  the  Community  of 
**  the  burgh  ;,  and  giff  no  compt  is  made,  he 

whom  and  in  quhaes  hands  it  is  come,  and  how' 

it  paffes  by  the  comtnunity/*  In  purfuance  of 
thefe  inftru£tionSy  the  Ghamberlain's  precepts  for 
holding  the  ayr,  or  circuit,  is  direded  to  thie  pro- 
voft  and  bailies,  enjoining  them  **  to  call  all  thofe 
"  who  have  received  any  of  the  town*s  revenues, 
'*  or  ufed  any  office  within  the  burgh,  fince  the 
*^  lad  chamberlain-ayr,  to  anfwer  fuch  things  as 
"  ihall  be  laid  to  their  charge.'*  Iter  Catncr. 
cap.  I.  And  in  the  third  chapter,  which  con- 
tains the  forms  of  the  chamberlain-ayr,  the  firft 
thing  to  be  done  after  fencing  the  court,  is,  to 
call  the  bailies  and  ferjeants  to  be  challenged  and 
accufed  from  the  time  of  the  lad  ayr. 

This  office,  dangerous  by  exeefs  of  power,  be- 
ing  fuppreffed,  the  royal  boroughs  were  left  in  ^ 
ftate  of  anarchy.  There  being  now  no  check  or 
controül,  the  magiftracy  was  coveted  hy  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood ;  who,  un- 
der  the  name  of  office- bearers,  laid  their  hands  on  . 
the  revenues  of  the  borough,  and  converted  all  tp 
their  own  profit.  This  corruption  was  heavily 
complained  of  in  the  reign  of  James  V. ;  and  a 
remedy  was  provided  by  adt  26.  Pari,  1535,  en- 

Vol.  IIJ.  G  g  adling, 
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ßßöngf  ift,  That  none  be  qualified  to  be  provoft, 
bailie,  or  alderman,  but  an  indwelUng  burgefs. 
zdljf  **  That  no  inhabitant  purphafe  lordfhip  out 
'f*  of  burgh,  to  the  terror  of  his  comburgeileSf 
And,  sdly,  That  all  provods,  bailies,  and  alder- 
mcn  pf  boroiighs,  bring  yearly  to  the  chequer, 
at  a  day  certain,  the  compt-books  of  their  com- 
f '  mon  good,  to  be  feen  and  confidered  by  the 
*f  Lords  Auditors,  giff  the  fame  be  fpended  for 
**  the  conlmoi}  well  of  the  burgh,  or  not,  under 
5*  the  penalty  of  lofing  their  freedom*     And  that 
5'  the  faids  prpyöils,  bailies,  and  aldermen,  warn 
"  yearly,  fifteen  days  before  their  Coming  to  the 
M  chequer^  all  tbofe  who  are  wiUing  to  come  for 
"  examining  the  faid  accounts,  that  they  may  im- 
^*  pugn  the  fame,  in  ordey  that  all  murmur  inay 
.**  ceafe  in  that  beh^f.'*      And  to  enforce  thefe 
regulations,  a  brieve  was  iflued  from  the  chan» 
pery,  commanding  the  magiftrates  to  prefent  their 
accounts  tto  the  Excheqtier,  and  fummoning  tl^e 
burgefie3  to  appear  and  objed  to  the  fame. 

A  defe<^  in  thi^  Ilatute  made  it  lefs  effeäual 
than  it  was  intended  to  be.  Magiftrates,  to  ävoid 
the  penalty,  brought  the  count-books  of  their 
common- goo4  to  tl^e  Exchequer  j  but  they  brought 
no  rental  of  the  common-good  to  found  a  charge 
againft  them.  This  defed  was  remedied  by  aft 
28.  Pari.  1693,  containing  the  foUowing  preamble. 
"  That  the  royal  boroughs,  by  the  mal-admini- 
ff  ftration  of  their  magiftrates,  have  fallen  imder 

f^  great 
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greit  debts  and  burdens,  tö  the  diminution  of 
their  dignity,  and  the  difablihg  of  them  to  ferve 
*<  the  crown  and  govcrnment  as  they  ought ;  and 
**  that  the  care,  overfight,  and  controul,  of  the 
common-good  of  boroughs,  belong  to  their 
Majefties  by  virtue  of  their.  prerogative-royal ; 
"  therefore,  for  pr^yentjng  the  like  abufes  and 
mifapplications  in  all  time  tb^r^after,  their 
Majefties  ftatute  and  ordain,  That  evcry  burgh- 
royal  fball,  betwixt  and  the  firft  day  of  No-> 
"  vember  next,  bring  to  the  Lords  of  Treafury 
^*  and  Exchequer  an  exad  account  of  charge  and 
"  difcharge,  fubfcribed  by  the  magiftratcs  and 
**  town-clerk,  of  their.  whole  public-good  and 
"  revenues,  and  of  the  whole  debts  and  incum- 
**  brances  that  .afFeä:  the  fame."  This  completed 
the  remedy,  by  purting  means  into  the  hands  of 
the  Barons  of  Exchequer^ to  controul. the  accounts 
enjoined  by  the  former  ftatute  to  be  yearly  given 
in. 

The  foregoing  regulations  are  kept  in  obfer- 
vance.  Every  year  a  precept  iffues  from  the  Ex- 
chequer, figned  by  one  of  the  Barons,  addrefled 
to  the  direäor  of  the  Chancery,  requiring  him  to 
make  out  a  brieve  for  every  royal  borough.  The 
brieve  is  accordingly  made  out,  returned  to  the 
Exchequer,  andfent  to  the  feveral  flieriffs,  to  be  fer- 
ved  in  all  the  royal  boroughs  within  their  bounds, 
as  diredted  by  the  ftatute.  Thete  brieves  are  ac- 
cordingly fo  ferved  by  the  fherifFs ;  and  particu- 
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larly  it  is  a  confiant  form  in  moft  of  the  royal 
boroughs,  to  iflue  a  proclamation«  fifteen  days  be- 
{ovß  the  day  named  for  appearance  in  Exchequer, 
waming  the  inhabitants  to  repair  there,  in  order 
to  objedl  to  the  public  accoiints  of  the  town :  and 
further,  in  order  to  give  them  opportunity  to 
frame  obje^ons,  the  book  and  counts  are  laid 
open  for  thefe  fifteen  days,  to  be  infpefled  by  all 
the  inhabitants. 

W.e  leam  from  the  records  of  Exchequer,  that, 
from  the  year  1660  to  the  year  1683,  accounts 
were  regularly  given  in  to  Exchequer,  in  obe- 
dience  to  the  ftatute.  The  town  of  Edinburgh 
only  having  failed  for  fome  ihort  time,  Captain 
Thomas  Hamilton,  merchant  there,  by  an  adion 
in  Exobequer,  compelled  the  magiftrates  to  pro* 
duce  upon  oath  their  treafurer's  accounts,  which 
were  accordingly  audited«  And  we  alfo  leanv 
that,  from  Üip  Rpftoratjon  down  to  the  Union,  a 
Clerk  to  the  borough-roll  was  appointed  by  the 
prown,  wHofe  proper  bufinefs  it  was  to  examine 
and  audite  the  accounts  of  the  boroughs« 

Notwithftanding  th^  foregoing  falutary  regu- 
lations,  and  the  form  conftantly  pra<äifed  to  make 
them  effedual,  the  boroughs  of  late  years  have 
forborn  to  prcfent  their  accounts  in  Exchequer ; 
hoping  that  they  would  be  overlooked  by  the 
Englifh  court  of  Exchequer,  eftablifhed  in  Scot- 
land  after  the  Union  ;  which  accordingly  happen- 
r4*    This  negled  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  is 

greatly 
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grcatly  to  be  rcgretted,  becaufe  it  rtduccs  the 
royal  boroughs,  by  the  mal-adminiftration  of  their 
magiilrates»  to  the  fame  miferable  condition  that 
is  (0  löudly  compläine'd  of  in  the  ftatutes  above 
mentioned.  It  is  undoubtedly  in  the  power  of 
the  Barons  to  reftorc  good  govefnment  to  the  bo- 
roughs, by  compelling  the  magiftrates  to  account 
yearly  in  the  court  of  Exchequer,  according  to 
the  forcgoing  regulations :  no  more  is  rteceiffary, 
but  to  fignify  publicly  that  they  are  refolved  to 
put  thefe  regulations  in  execution, 

How  beneficial  that  ftep  would  bc  to  this  coun- 
try  in  general,  and  to  the  royal  boroughs  in  par- 
ticular,  will  appear  from  confidering,  fitft,  the 
unhappy  confequences  that  refult  from  fufFering 
magiftrates  to  difpofe  of  the.  town*s  revenues, 
without  any  check  or  controul ;  and  next,  the  good 
efie<5ts  that  muft  refult  from  a  regulär  and  careful 
management,  under  the  infpeÄion  of  the  King's 
judges.      , 

The  unhappy  confequences  of  leaving  magi- 
ftrates without  any  check  or  controul,  are  too  vi- 
fible  to  be  difguifed.  The  revenues  of  a  royal 
borough  are  feldom  laid  out  for  the  good  of  the 
töwn,  but  in  making  friends  to  the  party  who  are 
in  pofleffion  of  the  magiftracy ;  and  in  rioting  and 
drunkennefs,  fot  which  every  pretext  is  laid  hold 
of,  particularly  that  of  hofpitality  to  ftrangers. 
Such  mifmanagement  tends  to  idienefs,  and  cor- 
xuption  of  manners  j    which  accordingly  are  re- 
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markable  in  moft  royal  boroughs.  Nor  is  the 
contagioa  confioed  within  the  towo  :  it  common- 
ly  fpreads  all  arouncL 

Aoother  confequence  no  lefs  •fatal^  of  leaving 
magiftrates  to  aä  without  controul,  is  a  ftrong  de- 
fire  in  every  licentious  burgefs,  of  ilepping  into  the 
magülracj,  for  bis  own  fake,  and  for  tbat  of  bis 
friends.  Hence  tbe  faftions  and  animofities  tbat 
prevail  in  almoft  all  the  royal  boroughs ;  whicb 
are  violently  and.  indecently  purfued,  without  the 
leaft  regard  to  the  good  of  the  Community. 

Tbe  greateft  evtl  of  all,  refpeäs  the  choice  of 
tfaeir  reprefencatives  in  parliament.  A  babit  of 
riot  and  intemperance,  nnkes  them  fit  lubjeäs  to 
be  corrupted  by  every  adventurer  who  is  willing 
to  lay  out  money  for  purchafing  a  feat  in  parlia- 
ment. Hence  the  infamous  pradice  of  bribery 
at  eledions,  whicb  tends  not  only  to  corrupt  tbe 
wbole  niafs  of  the  people,  but,  which  is  (tili  more 
dreadfuly  tends  to  fiU  the  Houfe  of  Commons  with 
men  of  difiblute  manners,  void  of  probity  and 
honoun 

But,  turning  &om  fcenes  fo  difmal,  let  us  vicw 
the  beautiful  effeds  tbat  refult  from  an  adminiftra- 
tion  regularly  carried  on,  as  dire6ted  by  tbe  fta« 
tutes  above  mentioned.  Tbe  revenues  of  the 
royar  boroughs  are  üippofed  to  be  above  L.  40,000 
yearly.  And  were  this  fum,  or  the  half  of  it^ 
prudently  expended,  for  promöting  arts  and  in- 
duftry  among  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  royal 
boroughs  ^  the  benefit,  in  a  country  fo  narrow  and 

poor 
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poor  as  Scotlaiid^  would  be  immenfe  i  it  would 
tend  to  populatioQ,  it  would  greatly  increafe  in- 
duftry,  manufadures«  and  commerce,  befide  aug- 
menting  the  public  revenue.  In  the  next  place^ 
a3  there  would  be  no  temptation  for  defigning  men 
to  convert  the  bürden  of  magiftracy  into  a  benefit, 
faölion  and  difcord  would  vani(h  ;  and  there  would 
be  no  lefs  folicitude  to  fhun  the  bürden,  than  at 
prefent  is  feen  to  obtain  it.  None  would  fubmit 
to  the  bürden  but  the  truly  patriotic,  liien  who 
would  cheerfuUy  beilow  their  time,  and  perhaps 
their  money,  upon  the  public  ;  and  whofe  ambi- 
tion  it  would  be  to  acquire  a  charadler,  by  pro- 
moting  induftry,  temperance,  änd  honefty,  among 
their  fcllow*citi2ens. 

And  when  the  government  of  the  royal  bo- 
roughs  comes  tobe  in  fo  good  hands,  bribery, 
which  corrupts  the  vcry  vitals  of  our  conftiiution, 
will  be  banifhed  of  courfe.  And  confidering  the 
proper  conftitutional  dependence  of  the  royal  bo* 
roughs  upon  the  king's  judges,  we  may  have  rea- 
fonable  aflurance,  that  few  reprefentatives  will  be 
chofen  but  who  are  friends  to  their  country  and 
to  their  fovereign. 
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SKETCH  m. 

PLAN  FOR  IMPROVING   AND   PRXSERVINO  IN  ORDER 
THE  HIGHWAYS  IN  5C0TLAND. 


PREFACE. 

tJiGHWATs  bave  iti  Scotland  hecome  a  capital  ob" 
jeSl  of  polictf  hy  the  increafe  of  Inland  com-- 
merce^  upon  wbicb  bad  roads  are  a  beavy  tax.  Hap-- 
pi^yfor  0ur  country^  no  perfon  is  Ignorant  of  tbis 
trutb  ;  and  wefee  witb  pleafure  tbe  fruit s  of  tbeir 
conviSiian  in  various  attempts^  public  and  private^  to 
eßabliß)  tbis  valuahle  brancb  of  police  upon  tbe  beß 
footing.  As  tbis  is  no  eafy  tajk^  it  may  reafonably 
be  boped,  tbat  men  intereßtid  will  firioußy  apply  to 
ity  and  will  freely  produce  fucb  bints  as  occur  to 
tbem.  In  tbe  latter  view.,  tbe  followitig  plan  is  of^ 
fered  to  tbe  public :  and  if  front  tbe  various  propo^ 
fals  tbat  bave  been  orß^all  be  publißed^  an  effeSlivc 
plan  can  beframedj  fucb  as  completely  to  anfwer  its 
purpofe^  it  may  fafely  he  pronouncedj  tbat  it  will 
produce  more  benefit  to  tbis  country^  tban  bas  been 
produced  by  any  otber  ßngle  improvement ßnce  tbe 
Union  of  tbe  two  kingdoms. 

X.  TPHE  juftices  of  pcace,  commiffioners  of  fup- 

JL    ply,  tbe  (herifF  or  ftewart  depute,  änd  the 

firft  magiftrate  of  royal  boroughs,  (hall  be  com- 

miflioners 
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miflioners  for  making  and  repairing  highways, 
bridgesy  and  fernes,  in  the  feveral  fhires  and  ftew«« 
artries.  All  the  powers  given  by  law  to  the  jufti- 
ces  of  peace,  and  commiffioners  of  fupply,  with 
refpeA  to  highways»  bridges,  and  fernes,  fhall  be 
transferred  to  them ;  and  any  two  fhall  be  a  quorum, 
except  where  a  greater  number  is  required  by  this 
aft. 

'  2.  J'he  iheriff  or  ftewart  depute  (hall  appoint 
the  firft  day  of  meeting  of  the  faid  commiflion- 
evßf  as  foon  as  may  conveniently  be  after  the  date 
of  the  a£t,  by  an  intimation  at  each  parißi-church 
upon  a  Sunday^at  the  clofe  of  the  forenoon  fervice. 
And  the  laft  Tuefday  of  March  ihalbyearly  there- 
after  be  a  day  of  meeting  at  the  head  borough  of 
the  Ihire  or  ftewartry,  in  place  of  the  firft  or  third 
Tuefday  of  May  appotnted  by  former  ads.  The 
commiffioners  ihall  appoint  a  prefes,  convener,  and 
Clerk :  and  they  ihall  be  empowered  to  adjourn 
themfelves  from  time  to  time. 

3.  The  commiffioners,  at  their  firft  meeting, 
ihall  divide  the  ihire.or  ftewartry  into  two  or 
more  :diftrids,  as  they  fe^  convenient.  And  if 
they  cannot  overtake  this  work  at  that  meeting, 
they  ihall  appoint  proper  perfons  to  form  a  plan 
of  the  intended  divifions,  which  plan  ihall  be  re- 
ported  to  the  commiffioners  at  their  next  meeting, 
in  Order  to  be  approved  or  altered  by  them.  This 
being  fettled,  the  commiffioners  ihall  appoint  the 
heritors  in  thefe  feveral  diftrids,  or  any  three  of 
them^  to  meet  on  a  certain  day  and  place,  to  make 

lifts 
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lifts  of  the  whole  public  roads  within  theit  refpec- 
tive  diftridsy  and  to  fettle  the  order  of  reparatioD, 
beginning  witb  tbofe  that  are  tbe  moft  frequented. 
The  proceedings  of  thefe  diftrid  roeetings  muil 
be  reported  to  the  commiflioners  at  their  next 
meeting  ;  who  are  empowered  to  fettle  the  order 
of  reparatioD,  in  cafe  of  variance  among  the  he- 
ritors ;  and  alfo  to  add  any  road  that  may  have 
been  omitted«  And  they  fhall  record  a  fcheme  or 
plan  of  the  whole  roads  in  the  fhire,  thus  enlifted, 
with  their  refolutions  thereupon>  to  be  feen  in  the 
clerk's  hands  gratis.  But  upon  any  juft  caufe 
appearing  in  the  courfe  of  adminiftration,  the 
commiffioners  (hall  be  empowered  to  alter  or  vary 
this  plan,  provided  it  be  at  a  meeting  previoofly 
appointed  for  that  purpofe,  and  where  three-fiftbs 
at  leaft  of  the  commiffioners  are  prefent^ 

4.  If  the  fheriff  or  ftewart  negled  to  appoint 
the  firft  meeting  of  the  commiffioners,  he  fhall  in- 
cur  a  penalty  of  L.  loo,  upon  a  fummary  com- 
plain(  to  the  Court  of  Seffion  by  any  one  heritor 
of  the  fhtre»  with  cofts  of  fuit ;  the  one-half  of 
the  penalty  to  the  plaintiff,  and  the  other  half  to 
be  applied  by  the  commiflioners  for  the  purpofes 
of  this  ad.  If  the  commiffioners  fall  to  meet  at 
the  day  appointed  by  the  iheriiTor  ftewart,  or  fail 
to  divide  the  (hire  or  ftewartry  into  diftriäs^  with« 
in  fix  months  of  their  firft  meeting,  the  fherifif-or 
ftewart  depute,  under  the  fbrefaid  penalty,  (hall  be 
bound  to  do  that  work  himfelf;  and  alfo  to  ap«* 

point 
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point  the  heritors  in  the  feveral  diftriAs,  or  any 
three  of  them,  to  make«lifts  of  the  public  roads 
ES  above  mentioned,  and  to  report  their  refolu- 
tions  to  him  j  and  he  is  empowered  to  fettle  the 
Order  of  reparation,  in  cafe  of  variance  among 
the  heritors.  If  the  heritors  fail  to  meet,  and  to 
make  a  lift  of  the  roads  as  aforefaid,  this  work 
ihall  be  performed  by  the  iherifT  or  ftewart  depute 
himfelf.  And  he  (hall  be  indemnified  of  what*  - 
ever  expences  he  is  at  in  profecuting  the  faid 
wprk,  out  of  the  fums  that  are  to  be  levied  by  au- 
thority  of  this  ad,  in  manner  after  meptioned, 
with  an  additional  fum  for  bis  own  trouble,  to  be 
named  by  the  circuit  judges. 

5.  No  perfon  ihall  nßt  as  a  commiflioner  upon 
this  ftatute,  but  who  has  an  eftate  within  the  coun- 
ty  of  L.  200  Scots  valuation,  or  is  beir-prefump« 
tive  to  fuch  an  eftate,  or  is  named  a  commiffioner 
virtute  officüf  ander  the  penalty  of  L.  20  Sterling 
totiet  qmtieSf  tobe  profecuted  before  any  coinpetent 
court,  by  a  proper  adion,  with  cofts  of  fuit.;  the 
one-half  to  the  plaintiff,  the  other  half  to  the  pur« 
pofes  of  this  ad. 

6.  Whereas  the  fum  of  10  d.  direded  by  the 
ad  1669  to  be  impofed  upon  each  L.  joo  of  va- 
lued  rent,  is  infufficient  for  the  purpofes  therein 
exprefled  ;  and  whereas  the  fix  days  ftatute-work 
for  repairing  the  highways  is  in  many  refpeds  in- 
convenient ;  and  therefore,  inftead  of  the  ic  d. 
and  inftead  of  the  .ftatute-work,  the  commiflTion- 

ers, 
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crs,  togethcr  with  the  heritors  pofieiled  of  L.  200 
Scots  of  valued  rent,  fivf,  whether  commiffioners 
or  heritors,  tnaking  a  quorum,  fhall  annuallj,  up- 
on  the  faid  lad  *Tuefday  of  March,  affefs  each 
heritor,  in  a  fum  not  exceeding  upon 

each  L.  100  valued  rent ;  the  aflelTment  impofed 
on  the  heritors  to  be  leried  by  the  coUeftor  of 
fupply,  along  with  the  cefs,  and  by  the  fame  legal 
remedies.  The  heritors  are  entitled  to  relieve  them- 
felves  of  the  one-half  of  the  faid  afreiTment,'  by 
I^ying  the  fame  upon  their  tenants,  in  proportion 
10  the  rent  they  pay;  an  heritor  being  always 
conlidered  as  a  tenant  of  the  land  he  has  in  his 
natural  pofleflion. 

7.  With  refpeö  to  boroughs  of  royalty,  regality, 
and  barony,  and  large  trading  villages,  the  com- 
miifioners  are  empowered  to  levy  from  each  houfe- 
holder,  a  fum  not  exceeding  2  s.  yearly,  more  or 
lefs  in  Proportion  to  the  afieflment  of  the  fhire,  ta 
be  paid  within  forty  days  after  notice  given,  un- 
der  the  penalty  of  double,  befides  expences  of 
ptocefs.  Provided,  that  any  of  thefe  houfeholders 
who  have  country-farms,  by  which  they  contri- 
bute  to  relieve  thetr  landlords  as  above  mentioned, 
ihall  be  exempted  from  this  part  of  the  afleflment. 

8.  If  the  commiffioners  and  heritors  negled  to 
aflefs  their  fhire,  or  name  fo  fmall  a  fum  as  to  be 
an  elufory  afleflment,  infufficient  to  anfwer  the 
purpofes  of  this  a£i:,  the  court  of  Jufticiary,  or  the 
circuit-judges,  are  in  that  cafe  empowered  and  re-* 

quired 
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quirqd  to  lay  on  the  higheft  alTeflment  that  is  xnade 
lawful  by  this  ad.  In  cafe  of  a  total  omiffion,  the 
commiflioners  and  heritors  who,  by  negleding  to 
convene  without  a  good  caufe  of  abfence,  have  oc« 
cafioned  the  faid  omiflion,  (hall  be  fubjedted  each 
of  them  to  a  pen^lty  of  L.  20  Sterling.  And  to 
make  thefe  penalties  effedual,  the  Traftees  for 
filheries  and  manufadtures  are  appointed  to  fue  for 
the  fame  before  the  Court  of  Seffion,  and  to  apply 
the  fame,  when  recovered,  to  any  ufeful  purpofe 
within  the  fliire,  efpecially  to  the  purpofes  of  this 
ad.  And  to  preferve  the  faid  fines  entire  for  the 
public  fervice,  the  truftees  ihall  be  entitled  to  cofts 
of  fuit. 

9.  The  fums  levied  as  aforefaid  Ihall  be  laid  out 
annually  upon  the  highways,  bridges^  and  ferries, 
for  making,  repairing,  or  improving  the  fame ; 
proceeding  regularly  with  the  reparation  accord- 
ing  to  the  fcheme  or  plan  ordered  as  above  to  be 
fettled  in  each  (hire  and  ftewartry. 

10.  With  refpeö  to  roads  that  are  not  the  firft 
in  Order,  and  for  which  there  is  no  Interim  provi* 
fion  by  this  ad  during  reparation  of  the  more  fre- 
quented  roads,  the  commiifioners  are  empowered 
to  exad  from  cottars  and  day-labourers  their  fta- 
tute-work,  according  to  the  ads  prefently  in  force, 
to  be  applied  to  thefe  fecondary  roads.  The  fta* 
tute-work  is  not  to  be  demanded  unlefs  for  this 
pqrpofe  ;  and  is  to  ceafe  totally  after  the  highways 

have^ 
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have,  bj  means  of  the  prefent  aä,  been  oace  to« 
tally  repairedfc 

1 1.  The  coinmiffioners  and  heritors,  at  all  their 
meetings,  (hall  bear  their  own  charges. 

12.  The  claufe  ia  the  ad;  1661,  cmpowering 
heritors,  at  the  fight  of  the  (heriff,  to  caft  about 
highways  for  their  convenience»  (hall  be  repealed ; 
and  it  (hall  be  declared  unlawful,  in  time  Coming, 
to  turn  about  or  change  any  highway,  unlefs  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public»  as  by  (hortening  it,  car- 
rying  it  through  firmer  ground,  or  making  it  more 
level ;  and  to  that  purpofe  the  commiflioners  fhall 
be  empowered  to  turn  about  highways,  as  alfo  to 
widen  the  fame,  not  exceeding  thirty  feet,  free  of 
ditches*  But  the  commiflioners  fhall  have  no 
power  to  carry  a  road  through  any  houfe,  garden, 
orchard,  or  pleafure-ground. 

13.  The  commiffioners  fhall  have  power  to  take 
from  the  adjacent  lands,  ftones,  fand,  gravel,  or 
other  materials  for  making  the  highways,  paying 
always  for  the  damage  done. 

14.  With  refpedl  to  highways  that  bound  the 
properties  of  neighbouring  herltors,  wbich  it  raay 
be  found  necefTary  to  alter  or  widen,  the  commif- 
fioners fhall  be  empowered  to  adjudge  to  one  heri- 
tor  any  fmall  bitsof  ground  cut  off  from  the  pthcr 
by  the  road  fo  altered ;  and  if  land  cannot  be  given 
for  tand,  to  mdke  ä  compenfation  in  money,  Yalu- 
ing  the  land  at  the  current  price  of  the  market.  . 

15.  In  Order  to  prevent  water  flagnating  on  the 
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faighways,  the  commiffioners  fhall  be  empowered 
to  make  ditchcs  or  drains  through  ncighbouring 
grounds;  and  fach  ditches  or  drains  fhall  be  pre« 
ierved  cntirc  by  the  pröprietors  of  the  land,  or  at 
their  char^ges. 

i6.  As  the  forefaid  afTeifment,  after  repairing 
the  highwaysy  may  not  be  fufiicient  for  building 
bridges  or  making  ferries,  where  rivers  are  large  ; 
any  five  of  the  commiffioners  may,  for  building 
bridges  or  making  ferries,  eflablifh  a  pontage  or 
toll ;  fo  much  for  horfes,  fo  much  for^  horned 
cattle»  and  fo  much  for  flieep,  and  the  double  for 
each  beafl  in  a  wheel-carriage.  Upon  the  credit 
of  the  toll,  the  faid  commiffioners  may  borrow  mo« 
ney,  to  be  cmployed  wholly  upon  the  bridge  or 
ferry  where  the  toll  is  gatheredv 

But  before  borrowing,  an  eflimate  muft  be  made 
of  the  expence  of  the  work.  After  the  work  is 
finifhed/  the  fum  beftowed  on  it  muil  be  afcertain- 
ed  :  an  accurate  account  mufl  be  kept  of  the  gra- 
dual  payments  of  tbis  fum  by  the  toll ;  and  when 
it  is  completely  päid,  the  commiffioners  muft  de- 
clare  the  bridge  or  ferry  to  be  free. 

17.  The  determinations  of  the  commiffioners 
(hall  be  final,  unlefs  complained  of  in  manner 
following. 

18.  If  any,heritor  apprehend  that  undue  pre- 
ference  is  given  to  a  certain  highway,  or  conceive 
himfelf  aggrieved  by  any  order  or  fentence  of  the 
commiffioners,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  him,  withiii 

forty 
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forty  days  of  the  aä  complained  of,  to  enter  a 
complaint  in  the  Court  of  Seflion ;  and  the  judg- 
ment  upon  fuch  complaint  fhall  be  final.  But 
fuch  complaint  (hall  only  be  efTedual  for  dämages, 
and  (hall  not  ftay  execution  of  the  work.  At  the 
fame  time,  no  complaint  ihall  be  admitted  tili  fe- 
curity  be  given  to  pay  füll  cofts,  in  cafe  the  piain* 
tifF  be  found  in  the  wrong. 

19.  Former  laws  concerning  highways,  bridges, 
or  ferries,  to  conti nue  in  force,  unlefs  as  far  as  al- 
tered by  this  a£t, 

20.  An  annual  ftate  of  what  is  done  by  virtue 
of  this  adl,  made  by  the  commiifioners,  or  their 
Clerk,  fhall,  before  the  laft  Tuefday  of  March,  be 
laid  before  the  truftees  for  fifheries  and  manu- 
fadures,  in  order  to  be  made  a  part  of  their  annual 
report  to  the  King ;  änd  thefe  truftees  fliall  dired 
proper.pcrfons  to  infpedt  what  work  is  done  upon 
the  high-ro^ds,  and  in  what  manner.  Upon  any 
jnifapplication  or  embezzlement  of  the  money  le- 
vied,  any  negledl  in  levying,  or  any  wrong  done 
to  the  public,  contrary  to  theintention  of  this  aft, 
the  truftees  are  required  to  fet  on  foot  and  profe- 
oute  what  redrefs  is  competent  in  law  or  equity, 
provided  the  profecution  be  commenced  within  a 
year  after  the  offence. 

^ery^  Ought  not  broad  wheels  to  be  required? 
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CONSIDERATIONS   THAT   SUI^FÖRt  TUE  PREC£DINO 

PLAN, 

THE  laws  in  Scotland  relating  to  this  branch 
of  public  palice,  are  numeröus ;  fome  enadted 
while  Scotland  was  a  feparate  kingdom^  fome  after 
its  Union  with  England.  It  is  not  the  purpofe  of 
this  efiay  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  various  regu« 
lations  eilabliflied  by  thefe  laws :  they  are  gene« 
Hrally  known ;  and  in  the  late  abridgment  of  our 
Aatute-law,  they  are  all  recapitulatcd  with  brcvity 
and  precifion»  It  (hall  fuffice  curforily  to  obferve, 
that  the  adts  made  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 
form  the  ground-  work  of  oür  regulations  concern« 
ing  highways:  the  later  a£ts  are  little  more  than 
explanatory  of  the  former. 

It  feems  to  have  been  the  plan  of  the  Legiflature, 
that  highways  ihoald  be  repaired  by  thofe  who 
are  employed  in  hufbandry  ;  and  accordingly,  the 
fix  days  annual  labour  is,  in  the  ftatutes  of  Charles 
II.  impofed  upon  them  only. 

This  was  a  meafure  not  ill  fuited  to  the  ftate  of 
Scotland  at  that  period.  During  the  laft  Century, 
we  had  little  inland  commerce  ta  require  good 
roadsy  except  that  of  com  carried  to  market ;  and 
&r  that  reafon,  it  was  natural  to  impofe  upon 
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huJ^jandmen  the  bürden  of  repairing  highways. 
Thefe  perfons,  at  the  fame  time,  paffing  the  whole 
iummer  in  idlenefs,  unlefs  when  called  to  perform 
perfonal  fervices  to  capricious  and  unfecling  land- 
lords,  could  not  think  it  a  hardihip  to  have  fome 
part  of  their  time  employed  in  ferYing  themfelves 
inftead  of  their  landlords. 

That  annual  labour  upon  highways,  limited  to 
a  few  days,  Ihould  be  required  from  men  in  that 
condition,  appears  not  unjuft.  And  why  may  we 
not  fuppofe  the  Legiflature  at  that  time  capable  of 
flieh  enlarged  views,  as  to  prefer  tbis  method  for 
repairing  bighways,  in  order  to  bring  on  gradually 
a  habit  of  labour  and  induftry  ?  £ut  the  condition 
of  Scotland  at  prefent  differs  widely  from  what  it 
was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  ;  and  the  regula- 
tions  for  repairing  highways  which  were  then  pro« 
per,  have,  by  alteration  of  circumftances,  b^come 
both  unjuft  and  inexpedieot. 

Unjuft  tbey  have  become  in  a  high  degree.  In- 
land commerce^  which  begins  to  flourifh  in  Scot- 
land,  is  greatly  promoted  by  good  roads ;  and 
every  dealer,  and  indeed  every  traveller,  profits  by 
them.  But  no  men  are  lefs  interefted  in  good 
road$  than  day-labourers,  or  thofe  who  are  com? 
moply  called  cottars }  and  yet  thefe  chiefly  are 
burdened  with  the  reparation.  Such  men,  at  the 
fame  time  having  commonly  many  children,  find 
it  difficült  to  fupport  their  famiUes^  even  with 
their  utmoft  induftiy.     Nothing  can  be  more  un- 

juft, 
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jüft«  thüti  to  iriipofe  upon  fuch  men  äa  annual  taat 
of  fix  dayfli  labour  fo^  repairing  roads,  the  goodnefil 
of  whifeh  contribates  litile  6t  nothing  to  their  coti* 
venienc^^t 

Our  prefent  laws  aire  ine^tpedient»  as  well  as  on-^ 
juft.  In  the  firft  plade,  a  tax  of  this  hature  dif« 
courages  the  propagatiön  of  children,  in  which  the 
ftrength  of  a  ftate  conflfts :  the  poor  lat]four6r  ought 
to  be  encouraged  with  a  rewatd;  inltead  of  being 
difcouraged  with  a  tax.  In  the  hext  place,  cottari 
calied  out  to  perforfti  the  ftatute-worfc,  obey  whh 
reludance,  and  trifle  awaiy  time  without  doing  an/ 
thing  eSeAual.  To  eliforce  the  law,  and  to  com^ 
pel  fuch  men  to  labour,  is  grievous  to  the  gentle- 
men  who  are  empowered  to  execute  the  law :  thejl^ 
cannot  punifli  with  rigoür  or  firxünelf  men  who* 
have  fo  good  rcafon  to  decline  the  fervice :  thef 
are  foon  difgufted  Tirith  beidg  taikooiafters^  and  the 
geiierality  defift  alto^ether. 

Laws  concerning  pritate  pi^operty  are  alwaj^ 
kept  in  obfervance  ;  and  thcfy  execute  themfeHed, 
as  18  commonly  exprefied,  becaüfe  tfaere  are  always 
a  multitude  of  individuals  ftrongly  iätereffed  to 
have  them  executed.  But,  in  making  public  law$, 
the  great  difficulty  has  ever  been,  to  iay  doWn  ef- 
fedual  meafures  for  piitting  them  in  execution : 
by  what  means  to  make  fach  laws  eXecote  them- 
felves,  is  one  of  the  moft  intricate  problemS  iii  po<» 
Ihics.  Our  laws  concerning  highways,  are  emi- 
nently  defektive  iii  that  refpe£l  t  and  a<:cordingIy, 
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thougfa  moft  öf  them  have  exifted  near  9  ctntuty^ 
they  never  have  at  any  period  been  executed  to  any 
extent.  Take  the  foUowing  fpecimen,  among  many 
that  may  be  urged,  of  this  defed.  Overfeers  are 
forced  into  the  fervice  under  a  penalty,  in  order  to 
compel  the  peafaots  to  perform  fatthfally  their  fix 
days  labour.  To  hope  any  good  from  a  relii6iant 
overfeer  fet  over  a  fet  of  reludant  labourers,  is  a 
fond  conceit :  it  is  much  if  his  refentment  tempt 
him  not  to  encourage  their  idlenefs*  In  vain 
ivoiild  we  exped,  that  any  overfeer,  without  a 
fuitable  reward»  will  exert  himfelf  in  promoting 
the  work. 

To  remedy  the  bardfhip  of  laying  the  bürden  of 
reparation  upon  thofe  who  are  leail  able  and  leaft 
benefited,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  make  this  reme- 
dy eSe<äual,  is  the  purpofe  of  the  foregoing  pkn. 
And  upon  confidering  the  matter  in  its  different 
viewSy  the  only  method  that  promifes  fuccefs,  ap- 
pears  to  be  a  county-tax  laid  upon  land  accord- 
ing  to  the  valuation,  and  a  capitation-tax  on  the 
inhabitants  of  boroughs.  Thefe  taxes  relieve  the 
labouring  poor,  and  lay  the  bürden  where  it  ought 
to  be  laid  :  and  the  law  will  execute  itfelf,  if  that 
effeA  can  be  hoped  from  any  public  law :  effeäual 
meafures  are  laid  down  for  leyying  the  tax  ;  and; 
if  once  levied,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  al- 
lowed  to  lie  unemployed  in  the  hands  of  the  col- 
ledor,  for  every  heritor  will  be  anxious  to  have 
fome  part  employed  for  his  benefit.     The  danger 

will 
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will  rather  be  of  faAious  difputes  about  the  diftri- 
bution.  This  danger  alfo  ts  attempted  to  be  pre- 
vented  ;  and,  it  is  hoped,  with  fuccefs. 

Somenarrow-minded  perfons  may  poffiblygrudge 
a  tax,  that  loads  the  prefent  generation  for  the  ad- 
vantage  of  thofe  who  come  after  :  but  is  it  rational 
to  grudge,  that  others  fliould  benefit  by  meafures 
evidently  calculated  for  adVancing  our  own  inte«* 
red  ?  Let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  heritors  of  a  fhire 
were  to  concert  meafures  in  common,  for  improv- 
ing  their  lands  :  to  make  good  roads  would  be  one 
eife£tual  meafure  ;  for,  fuppofing  their  reparation 
to  coli  L*  5000»  their  eftates  would  be  bettered 
double  that  fi^m. 

To  conclude :  it  is  not  to  be  expedted  that  any 
regulations  concerniqg  highway^,  or  concerning 
any  brauch  of  police,  can  be  fo  framed  as  to  pleafe 
every  individual.  Wife  men  are  pradicable  men, 
to  ufe  an  expreflion  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  will  make 
conceflions,  in  order  to  promote  a  general  good, 
if  without  fuch  conceflions  it  cannot  be  obtained. 
Better  far  to  have  a  good  law,  though,  in  our 
opinion,  defeiäive  in  fome  articies,  than  to  have  no 
law  at  all ;  or,  which  is  worfe,  a  law  eminently 
defeiäivie,  unjuft,  and  inexpedient. 
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In  ihifolhvfing  ludexf  tlx  Rwum  Numenli  mati  th  volumet 
ihi  Aratkßgunt  thepage* 


ABions^  human.     See  Morality. 

Adultery^  how  puniihed  among  different  nations,  i.  4J2. 

itßq. 

jtffiBion^  parentaly  earlier  in  the  mother  than  in  the  fa« 
ther,  i«  51.  Note;  440. 

Age^  old,  veneration  anciently  paid  to,  ii.  58.  Note* 

Agricultural  ftate,  how  introduced,  i.  73;,  and  where,  74. 
Its  effeft  in  ftopping  the  migration  of  barbarians,  77. 
Cannot  take  place  in  rery  cold  regions,  8o«  Not  ob- 
ftru&ed  bj  fuperfluity*  of  money,  124.  Progrefs  of, 
136.  Inftance  of  its  immediately  fucceeding  to  hunt- 
ing,  ii.  369» 

Alhuquerqucj  his  patriotifm,  ii.  143.  Note. 

•Alcavala^  a  ruinous  Spaniih  tax,  ii.  239. 

Aldrovandus^  his  prolixitj,  i.  252. 

Alligoriis^  remarks  on,  ii.  458.  et  ßq.  Nature  of,  463. 
Note. 

uffnericOf  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  nations  of,  ii.  352. 
l^^ot  peopied  from  the  old  world,  354.  et  feq.  Firft  pa- 
rents  of  the  people  of,  feparatelj  created,  360.  Where 
placedy  361.  Whjr  the  hunting  ftate  continued  in, 
i&V/t    De«re^e  o{  xta  native  inhabitants,  and  whj, 
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365-.  et  feq.  Strange  political  phenomeaa  in,  369, 
Account  of  thc  Mcxicans,  372.  et  feq^  Oi  the^Peru- 
viansy  381 .  ^^  ftq.  Comparifon  of  the  Mexican  and  Fe« 
mvian  governments,  jSy.  et  feq.  Poverty  of  the  lan- 
guag^s  of  fome  of  the  tribes  in,  iii.  252. 

Analytics^  account  of  r^tßrß  of  Ariftotle,  iii.  38.  et  feqf 
Of  the  laßj  73.  et  feq. 

Ancients^  their  ignorance  of  natural  hiftory,  and  their  cre- 
dulitj,  t.  54. 

Animals  clafled  bjNature  into  different  kinds,  1. 3.  Uti- 
lity of  this  in  enabling  |is  to  reafon  conceming  their 
habitSi  4.  In  fitting  tbem  for  different  climates,  6. 
.Thofe  of  the  torrid  zone  in  the  old  world  different 
from  thofe  of  the  new,  11.  Thofe  of  the  torrid  zonc 
fierceily  47.  All  graminivorous,  ufeful  for  food,  72. 
Remarks  on  the  pairing,  propagation,  and  care  of  the 
young  of,  480,  et  fßq.  Thofe  of  prey  have  no  appetite 
for  fociety,  ii.  5.  What  auimals  are  focial,  6.  et  feq 
How  they  unite  in  tribes,  12.  Prpvide  againft  danger 
13.     Their  fenfe  of  dignity,,  16.  \  an4  loye  of  liberty 

17- 

Appetite^  carnal,  reroarks  on  its  early  appearance,  \,  413 

Note.     Baneful  effe&s  of  the  hoarding,üi.  23p.  et  feq 

Apparitions  credited  qnly  in  tl^in  |>eQpl^d  countries,  i.  153 
Note.     Story  of  onc,  ii.  454, 

Arißides^  eulogy  of,  ii.  152. 

Arißotle^  ^is  remarks  on  ini^inä,  i,  489.     On  bees^  ii.  9 
Hurtfül  to  the  progrefs  of  reafon,  420.     Falfe  reafon- 
Jng  ofj  423,  431,  476.      Remark  of  Alexander  the 

.  Great  concerning,  475.  His  definition  of  naotion  and 
time,  479.  AccouQt  of  his  logic,  iii.  i.  et  feq.  Hi- 
ftory  and  charafter  of,  S*etfeq,,  Additigns  mad^  to 
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Ulis  tbeory  of  logic,  51.    Quotcd,  84.    His  opinlon  of 
tbe  trajedy  of  Oedipus,  247.     See  Syllogifm. 
^Tfny,  firft  ftanding»  ii.  253.    Effefts  of,  255.    Objeftion» 

y^moiiWyhisargument  againfl  facrificey  iii.344.  Quoted 

350»  435-  .  .  .  .  • 

/IrticUs  of  tbe  Engliih  creed.   Forged  addition  to,  i.  143«  * 

jfrts^  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  ufeful»  i.  127.  Ru4enefs 
of  primitive  houfes,  ibid.  ;  and  arms»  130.  Origin 
and  progreis  of  writing,  134.  Of  agriculture,  136. ; 
and  öther  arts,  138.  Slow  progrefs  of,  140.  Exem* 
plifiedy  144.  Rife  of,  often  owing  to  accident,  ibid. 
To  national  emulation,  146. ;  and  ftruggles,  149. 

^rts^  Fine^  have  their  birth  in  temperate  regions,  i.  48. 
Progrefs  of,  172.  Rife  of  an  extraordinär j  genius  fa* 
tal  to  the  general  purfuit  of,  150,  244.  Refinement  at 
laft  fatal  to,  ^ix.et  ßq. i  and  defpotifm,  239. ^  and 
avarice,  242. ;  and  corruption  of  language,  246,  Ad- 
vantage  of  a  great  ftate  to,  ii.  xoi.  Corrupted  bj  the 
Chriftians,  iii.  408.  Note. 

jifia^  great  empires  of,  ii.  85.  Revo^utions  frequent  in, 
106.  Note. 

AßaJJinationi  frequent  in  the  middle  age^,  iii.  211. 

Atbanaßan  creed,  its  abfurditj,  iii.  326. 

Athens^  its  bad  govemment,  iii.  219.  Note. 

Avarice^  vices  owing  to,  iii.  230. 

Axioms y  remarks  on,  ii.  400. 

B 

J5rtro«,ftyle  of  his  hiftor^of  Henry  VII.  cenfared,  i.  199, 
201.  His  abfurd  interpretation  pf  the  Greek  fables, 
ii.  464.  et  feq.  His  defence  qf  this,  469,  470.  His 
improv^ment  of  logic,  iii.  95.  et  feq.     Quoted,  313. 

^artkf  whether  favourable  to  commerce,  i.  125. 

Baniruptcy, 
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BaairttpteyfßreqvLentf  %  proof  of  progrefis  in  commetc^ 

i.  149.  Note.    Laws  of  diSerent  ftates  concerning,  525, 

Note,    ^emarks  on,  iii.  334. 
Bardsy  remarks  conceming,  i.  176.  etjej: 
Barter»    See  Commerce. 
Bartolus^  an  illnftration  bj,  iii.  406. 
BattleSy  bloodlefsy  of  the  middle  ages,  ii  249. 
Bayari^  Chevalier,  bis  generofity,  ii.  zu.  Note. 
Bayle^  a  queftion  of,  iii.  378. 
Beardf  remarks  conceming  the,  i.  269.     Want  of,  bj  tlie 

Americans,  ii.  355. 
Beaversy  their  fociety,  ii.  8. 
Begging^  common^  oaght  to  be  prohibited,  ii.  328^ 
Belief,     See  Keafon. 
Benevolen'cey  univerfal^  not  natural,  ii«30. ;  iii.  137.  Prin- 

ciples  of,  139. 
Berne,  pölic/  of  the  Canton  of,  i.  123.     Declining  ftate 

of,  ii.  76.  Note. 
Bibhj  remarks  of  the  tranflators  of  the,  ii.  480. 
BitontOf  Bifhop  of,  his  fermon,  i.  161. 
Biaciweil  quoted^  iii.  125. 
BoiieaUf  a  defeä  of  tafte  in,  i.  170. 
B^oksf  fcarcitj  of  in  the  dark  ages,  i.  136.     Privileges  of 

the  authors  of,  ii.  218.  Note. 
Borougbs,  Royaly  in  Scotland,  gove^ment  of,  iii.  464.  et 

feq. 
Bouniüs  on  ezportation  of  com  favourable  to  popuIation, 

i.  85.     Othcrwifc  with  thofe  for  exportation  of  cattle^ 

ibid'    Remarks  on,  123. 
Brantome,  a  ftory  by,  i.  471.  Note. 
Britany^  ftory  of  a  duke  of,  iii.  ^46. 
orydone  quoted,  üi.  359. 

Buciingi^mf 
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Bueiingham^  apparitioii  of  the  father  of  the  Duke  of, 
iL  454. 

B^ßir9  Fatiitf  prftife  of»  iii.  Z02. 

Buffm^  bis  rule  for  afcertaiaing  the  different  fpecies  of 
animals»  i.  9.  This  controverted,  zo»  zz.  AiTerts 
that  all  men  are  of  the  fame  fpecies,  Z9.  This  dif- 
putedi  ihid.  Quoted  conceming  the  complexion  of 
difietent  nationsi  ao«  On  the  want  of  domeftic  ani- 
;mal8  ^|  America»  77.  Nbte.  Quoted»  483.  Cen- 
fured»  488.  Remark  of»  $%%.  Cenfured»  ii.  7.  Note. 
His  ftccount  of  the  Malbrouck»  13.  Prayer  of»  ja« 
Note.  His  conjeftures  about  the  peopling  of  Arne- 
nca»  353.    Remarks  by»  359»  364»  44a. 

Burgerfdicl^  iii.  z8»  69* 

C 

Cafar^  his  account  of  the  marriage  of  the  Germaas^ 

i.  438.    Of  their  hofpitality»  ii.  32. 
Caledonians.     See  Matmers  and  OJfian. 
Camerony  Sir  Etoan^  his  idea  of  luxury»  i.  507. 
CamoenSf  his  want  of  tafte»  i.  169.. 
CanadianSf  fable  of  the»  iL  470. 
Cangbi^  Empetor  of  China»  his  hardinefs»  i.  327« 
CtUigories^  remarks  on  the»  iii«  zo»  20. 
Catherine^  Emprefs  of  Ruflia»  her  plan  for  poliflxing  fo-» 

ciety  in  that  country»  i.  296,  396. 
Caufes^  Final^  of  the  moral  laws  of  our  nature»  iii.  Z63. 
CeiebeSf  prayer  of  a  king  of  the»  iii«  303. 
(^libacy  confidered  as  a  religious  duty»  iii«  4z  7.  et  J  eq* 
Chance^  inequalities  of,  proportional  to  the  paucity  of 

trials»  L  93.  Note.     Remarks  on»  iii.  Z95. 
fibaraßery  variety  of»  in  a  rüde  ftate  of  fociety»  ii.  8z. 
Cbardin^  3ir  Tohp»  a  remark  of»  iii.  382. 

Charityy 
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Cbarityf  remarks  on»  ii.  321.  et  ftq^ 

Charles  V.  his  penance^  üi,  337. 

Chaßity^  nakedoels  friendly  to,  i.  261.  Remarks  on,  429. 
Accompanied  by  frankaefs  of  behaviour,  463. 

Chillingworth  praifed  by  Locke,  iii.  87. 

Cbinefe^  their  way  of  writing,  i.  134.  Bad  tragic  wri- 
ters,  and  why,  157.  Jesdoufy  of  the,  464.  Benefi- 
cence  of  their  govemment  to  thofe  who  fuffer  ihip- 
wreck,  ii.  99.  A  cuftom  of  the,  iii.  242»  Religion 
of  tbe  higher  orders  of,  333. 

Chivalry,  its  eiled  on  ihe  intercourfe  of  the  fexes»  i.  468. 
On  general  manners,  ii.  124. 

Chrißianity^  its  corruption  in  the  middle  ages,  iii.  433. 

Cicero^  an  aflertion  of,  i.  407.  Vanity  of, .ii.  135. 
Quoted  iii.  213. 

Cincinnatus^  congratulation  of,  ii.  65. 

City^  a  great,  confidered  in  a  phyfical,  moral  and  political 
view,  ii.  336.  French  edift  for  limlting  the  eztent 
of,  ihid.  Similar  Englifh  edi£b,  340.  Bad  effeds  of 
on  the  conftitution,  343* ;  on  morality,  344.  \  on  clr- 
culation  of  nioney,  345. ;  on  life,  347.  et  feq.  ;  on  tran- 
quillity,  350.     Plan  for  Icflcning  London,  351. 

Clarendon^  his  ftory  of  an  apparition,  ii.  453. 

Cleanlinefsy  remarks  on,  i.  261.  et  feq.  Its  efPeä  in  check- 
ing  putrid  diforders,  264.  Note.  Promoted  by  indu- 
ftry,  267. 

Climate^  the  dfieäs  attributed  to  overrated,  i.  45.  Note. 
See  Courage  and  Montefquieu.  Has  fome  influence  on 
the  tafte  for  the  fine  arts,  48.  * 

Coccciusj  why  termed  Great y  ii.  425. 

Cotfiy  origin  of,  i.  102.  How  the  quantity  of,  afieäs  com- 
merce, 112. 

ColonitSf 
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Coia^ij^  fundamental  law  concerning,  ii.  223.  Note. 

CameJjf  ridiculous  paflages  in  fome  of  Drjden,  i.  i68« 
Reniark  on  the  Greek,  210.  On  the  Roman,  2x1.  et 
ftq.    Caufes  of  its  imperfe£üon  in  ancient  times,  2x4. 

Cornmerce^  origin.  and  progrefs  of»  ii.  xoo.  et  feq.  Baxter 
firft  mode  of,  ibid*  Defeäß  of  this,  lox«  Succeeded 
hy  gold  and  filver,  ibid.  Advantage  of  this  mode  of 
determining  value,  X02.  Paper  monej,  103.  Labour 
not  the  ftandard  of  value,  xcj.  Value  chieflj  fixed 
by  the  demand,  107.  Caufes  which  afieä  this,  xo8* 
Gold  and  filver  fixed  in  their  value,  109.  Standards 
in  different  countries,  iio.  How  conmierce  is  affeäed 
bj  the  quantitj  of  circulating  coin,  ibid.  et  feq.  Ob* 
fervation  on  the  cheapnefs  of  labour  in  India,  ii6» 
Benefit  of  the  exportation  of  coin  thither,  X19.  Of  the 
balance  of  trade,  120.  Of  public  treafuries,  X22.  Of 
bounties  on  exportation,  104.  Gold  in  fuperfiuity 
kurtfu]  to  manufafhires,  not  to  agriculture,  124.  Ex-' 
portation  of  ihould  not  be  hindered,  X25.  Whether  a 
bahk  is  favourable  to  conmierce,  ibid^  How  carried 
on  in  the  middle  ages,  165. 

Cotttittgency^  remarks  on,  iii.  198« 

Corellif  his  excellence,  i.  224.  Note« 

Courage  not.  peculiar  to  people  of  cold  climates,  i*  33. 
Not  poflefied  bj  all  favages,  35.  Paffive  of  the  Arne« 
ricans,  36.  Of  the  MacafTars,  38.  Depends  not  on 
the  quantitj  of  blood,  43. ;  nor  on  animal  food,  49. 278« 
Lefieüed  by  commerce  and  manufa£hires»  ii.  247.  et 

Courte%anSf  Athenian,  their  accomplifhments,  i.  442. 
Credulity^  propenfity  to,  ii.  451.  et  feq, 
Crcefus^  his  advice  to  Cyrus,  ii«  247. 

Crofmxielly 
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Cromwell^  fufpicious  temper  of,  iii«  X47« 

Cruilty  of  different  favage  nations,  i.  283*  etfeq^  Of  thd 
Gotha,  Greeksy  Jews  and  Romans»  ibid.  Of  the  people 
of  the  middle  ages,  291.  Leflened  by  civilization  and 
refinememty  294.  Inftance  of,  in  Ruffia,  295.  A  kind 
of  natural  principle,  ii.  22. 

Crufades.     See  Chivulry^ 

D 

lyAletnhirt^  unneceflarj  definitions  b^r,  ii.  405. 
hares  Fhrygiüs^  his  taftelefs  compofition,  i.  X97. 
Dtathf  puniihment  of,    better  than  perpetnal  flavery^ 

i.  302. 
Definitions  too  much  fought    after    bj  fome,   ii.   47S. 

Treated  of,  iii.  29. 
Deity.    See  Tieology. 
Democracy.     See  Government, 
pefcartesy  fooliih  reafoning  of,  ii.  476.    Remarks  con« 

cerning,  iii.  99. 
Defpotifm.    See  Government.     Small  ftates  not  liable  to, 

ii.  96. 
Dilemma^  inftanoe  of,  iii.  72. 
Dinners  early  in  the  middle  age?,  i.  339. 
DiJbeSi  Difguifedj  a  low  fpecies  of  wit^  i.  z68. 
DißinQionSf  Of,  iii.  26.     Thofe  of  Ariftotlc,  27. 
Divifion.     See  Categories. 
Divorce^  i.  450. 

DogSi  not  all  of  the  fame  fpecies,  i*  13* 
DramHf  remarks  on  the  Greek,  i.  205.  et/eq. 
Dramatic  mode  of  compofition  ufed  in  the  early  ages^ 

i.  180.     Its  advantages  and  difadvantages,  ibid.  et  fiq. 

.Its  eÄc6b  when  mjixed  with  narrative,  196.  Note. 

Drefsj 
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*ifiy  remarks  on,  L  258«  ttfeq. 
Drydin  refined  the  tafte  of  the  Englüh»  i.  x65.    A  poeti« 

cftl  quotation  from»  on  tfais  fubjed,  167,    Low  ^aflagefl^ 

in  his  plays,  x68. 
üu^lling^  remarks  conceming,  i.  335«  Note. 
Duiy.    See  Mcralitj. 
Ihüar/s^  why  once  faihionable,  i«  165. 

£ 

Edda^  extrafts  from  the»  i.  378. ;  ii.  438.  et  feq. 
Edücatiofif  mi/üary^  zdvsntzgts  of,  ii.  289.  et  /eq, 
Egyptians^  degradation  of  the,  i.  337*     Their  fuperfti- 

tion  to  what  owing,  403. 
Elizabeth^  Queen,  cereiaonies  at  her  diimeri  iii.  371  • 

Note. 
EJoquencef  femarks  on,  i.  203.  et  feq. 
England^  low  ftate  of  morality  in,  during  the  dark  ages, 

iii«  231.  et  feq.    Penfions  received  by  the  minifters  of, 

241. 
Entaih^  Scottiihy  confidered  in  moral  and  political  views, 

iii.  451.  et  feq* 
Erafmus  quoted,  i.  266. 
Efcurialj  why  founded^  iii.  309. 
E/quimatiXf  rei^arks  on  the,  ii.  356. 
Eur^ides.    See  Dramom 
Exportatiofty  remarks  on  the  taxes  upon,  ii,  200.  et  /eq.' 

In  generai  Ihould  be  encouraged,  ibid. 


Faßingf  foUy  of,  iii.  4x6. 

Fayette^  Madame,  introduced  the  modern  novel,  i.  155» 

Feaßs^  great  formerlj,  i.  494« 

FemaU 
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Female  fex^  progreis  of  tbe,  i.  404.  Have  mOtt  fenfiU» 
litj  tfaan  man,  405 .  Balhfiil,  ind  want  patriodfin,  ibid. 
Modeftj  ofy  407«  Whj  <mce  porchafed  in  marriage, 
416.  eifeq*  Of  female  fucceffion«  453.  ftfiq.  DiSe« 
lent  degrees  of  reftraint  on,  458.  et  feq.  Mannen 
rifing  from  this,  465.  £ffeäs  of  chhralrjr  on  the  man^ 
ners  of,  468.  Defeäs  of  the  edncadon  of  the,  474^ 
Effeäs  of  a  proper  education  on,  ezemplified;  475. 
£diication  of,  chieflj  oiefal  in  a  monarchj,  479. 

Fielding^  his  remarks  on  the  ftate  of  the  poor,  ii.  309. 
Remark  of,  318. 

Figmraiive  language  not  oonfined  to  warm  consuies, 
i.  156. 

Fimanees^  ii.  155.  tt  feq.     See  Taxes.  ' 

Fijb^  not  a  favonrite  food  of  favages,  i.  70.  Aflbciatio&s 
for  procnring,  93.    Not  ofiered  in  lacrifice,  üi.  340« 

FlageliamiSf  dieir  tenets,  iü.  416. 

Fletcber.     See  Militia. 

Food^  the  kind  of,  beft  fuited  to  dififerent  dimates,  i.  18. 
Qnantity  of,  taken  bj  barbarians,  491.  Taken  onlj 
once  a  daj  formerlj,  49a.  Progrefs  of  laxury  iir, 
ibid.  et  feq. 

Fooh  kept  bj  the  great  in  the  middle  ages,  i.  164. 

Foundling^bofpitals^  iheir  pemicions  effeAs,  i.  89.  Npte^ 
ii.  316. 

France^  refinement  of  tafte  in,  i.  170.  Un£tion  of  tbe 
kings  of,  üi.  304. 

Francis  /.,  his  heroifin,  !•  3x3* 

Franklin^  a  parable  commnnicated  bj,  üi.  435. 

Futurity,  follj  of  prying  isto,  ü.  450* 

GamiMgf 
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Comings  fa vages  fond  of,  i.  340. 

Gardening^  the  Englilh  excel  in,  1.170« 

Giagati  their  want  of  natural  aSeftion,  i.  51« 

Goid.     See  Commerce, 

Golden  BuU^  ftjle  of  the,  i.  161. 

Government^  general  view  of,  ii.  56.  Democratic  form 
of,  59.  Limited  monarchy,  ibid*  Different  forms  of, 
€omparedf  61  •  et  feq.  Difierence  betweea  democracy 
and  a  oommonwealtli,  63.  What  a  free  flate  is,  66. 
Degrading  nature  of  defpotifm  exompliied,  67.  et  feq^ 
Infecuritj  of,  73,  Compared  with  refpeä  to  patrio-^ 
tifm,  75  ;  to  the  influence  of  opulence,  80. ;  to  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  83.  Of  the  militarj  branch 
of,  245.  Rife  of  foldiers  bj  profef&on,  ibid.  Diffe- 
rent militarj  eftablühments  in  Europe,  352.  etfeq. 

Gratitudef  remarkable  difference  between,  and  fear,  iii. 
28z. 

Greeksf  remarks  on  their  drama,  i.  205.  etfeq.  Deficient 
in  morals,  459,  Women  excluded  from  general  fociety 
by  the,  ibid,  Their  fanguinary  charafter,  iii.  219. 
Superftition  of,  and  crude  notions  concerning  the 
Deity,  272. 

GreenlanderSf  their  fongs,  i.  177.  in  Note. 

Gregory^  Pope,  his  puns,  i.  159.  His  perfecution  of 
leaming,  240.  Note. 

Grenville^  his  remarks  oa  the  decay  of  patriotifm  in  Bri- 
tain,  ii.  145. 

Grotius,  inftance  of  predulity  in,  ii.  453. 

Guianßf  remarks  concerning,  i.  52.  Happinefs  of  the  in« 
habitants  of,  95.  Superftition  of  the  people  of,  iii. 
282* 

0ui/lon,  barbarous  fentence  againft,  iii.  410. 

Vol.  ni.  Ii  Gumil/a, 
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Gumilla^  his  account  of  the  mifer  j  of  married  women  in 

South  Aiii^rica,  u  432. 
Gußaws  jldolfbuf^  9  Ujxng  pf»  iü.  37?. 

H. 

flales^  Jaftice,  quoted  ii.  319«  t  üU  13%*  Note»     Lord^ 

remark  of,  402.  Note,  4^9,  422. 
fjarmony^  remarks  on,  i.  224*  et  feq. 
Harris  quoted,  i.  68*  Note.    Praife  of,  lii»  34. 
flerodian^  his  accouat  of  the  deification  of  the  Romaa 

emperors^  ii*  68. 
Berodatus  quoted,  i,  33.  His  remark  couceming  tarne  and 

fierce  animals,  73,  quotod  iii.  271. 
Hißorical  compofition,  the  perfe£lion  of,  i.  202. 
HoUinßtd^  his  deiicription  of  the  rudenefs  of  thcEag* 

lifh,  i.  137.  Farther  remarks  bj,  493,  496.  et  feq.  His 

declamation  againft  luxury,  506. 
Homer  quoted,  i.  177. ;  iu  what  fenfe  a  bard,  179.    His 

repetitioos,  195,    Ren^arks  ou  the  writings  of,  2x5.  et 

feq. ;  quoted,  274.   Manners  of  his  heroes,  274.  284.  et 

feq.i  tbeir  rudeneis,  297. ;  this  difguifed  bj  Pope,  274. 

Gluttonj  of  his  heroes,  491.  Note-  His  rüde  notions  of 

moralitj,  iii.  219. ;  quoted,  273.  276.  341. 
Hw>ker  quoted,  ii.  57. 
Horace  quoted,  i.  5.  in  Note, 
Hofpitalsf  reniarks  on,  ii.  314.  Qad  efiefts  of  foui^dling, 

Hofpitality^  differeuce  of,  in  difierent  i^tions,  i.  25.  et 

Horfes^  focial  in  a  natural  ftate,  ii.  iq, 
Howelf  his  credulitj,  iii.  307. 
.  Highways  in  Scotland,  plan  for  improving,  iii.  472.  CJon* 
^d^ratioiis  fupporting  this  plan,  481« 
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Huit^  abfurd  remark  of,  ii.  433« 

Hume  quoted,  ii.  37. ;  iii.  ao.    His  categories,  23. ;  quo« 

ted,  28a.  40O9  4x1. 
Hunttngf  theappetite  for,  natural,  i«  68.  Various  in  dif- 

ferent  countries,  79«   Aflbciations  for,  93. 


IcelanJf  fondnefs  of  its  inhabitants  fof  hiftory,  i.  45. 

Idolatry*     See  fVor/bifi. 

IlinoiSf  ftuffs  made  by  the,  i.  128,  Note.  9 

Import ation^  remarks  concerning,  ii.  220.  etfeq. 

Indies^  benefit  of  the  exportation  of  the  precious  tnetals 

to  the,  i.  119. 
Infants^  nurfing  of,  n^gleded  in  France,  1.'  472,  Note* 

How  cheerfulnefs  to  be  produced  in,  475. 
Inaocentp  Pope,  his  letter  to  Kjng  John,  i.  159. 
In/lin£iSf  thofe  of  brutes,  for  diilinguifhing  their  enemies 

and  prej,  i.  5.    Birds  not  infUnäivelj  afraid  of  qua- 

drupedfj^nd  final  caufe  of  this,  6.    Farther  remarks 

on,  488.  *,  ii.  31. ;  iii.  176.  Note. 
Intereß^  remarks  concerning,  i.  108. 
Interpretation^  of,  iii.  I2. 

J 

yames  I.  of  England,  a  dedication  of,  i.  162« 

of  Scotland,  his  ikill  in   poetrjr  and   mufiö, 

i.  238. 
Jiipanefe^  ferocity  of  the,  i.  53.     Cleanlinefs  of,  265. 

Fahles  of,  ii.  471. 
Jealou/y^  a  proof  of  increafed  efleem  for  females,  i.  459, 
yewsy  a  law  of  the,  commended,  iii.  214.  Their  defed  in 

moral  principles,  221«    Their  idea  of  a  peculiar  tute- 

lar  deity^  293.   Their  idolatry,  361.   Superftitious  re- 

fpeä  for  the  fabbath,  400. 

>        I  i  2  yonfortf 
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yon/oüf  Ben»  his  bombaft,  i,  z65. 

Joftpbusf  falfe  reafoning  of,  iu  423«  438.  458.;  iü.  ftsj, 

K. 

Keeierman^  remark  of^  iii.  68. 

Kello^  John,  ftorj  of,  iii.  145. 

Kempfer^  his  obfervations  on  migratign,  i.  62.  Note. 

Knowledge^  remarks  on  the  fources  of,  ii.  395.  et  feq.  See 

L. 

Lalour^  whj  cfaeap  in  the  Indies,  i.  116.  Divifion  of| 
nfeful  to  arty  151.    Hurtful  to^ntelled,  152. 

Lacomc  ftjle  of  two  Irifh  chiefs,  i.  205.  Note. 

LamOf  the  grand,  iii.  360. 

Language^  its  original  fimplicitj  loft  at  the  Tower  of  Ba^ 
bei,  i.  6x.  How  a  poor  one  enforces  a  thought,  203. 
Caufes  of  the  corruption  of  the  Latin,  246.  et  feq. 
Continned  longeft  pure  among  the  lawjers,  248.  Was 
cormpted  fooner  than  the  Greek,  249.  Corruption  qf 
not  neceflarj,  250.  Remarks  on  the  harihneüs  and 
fmoothnefs  of,  270. 

LaplanderSf  originally  Huns,  i.  19.  Timiditj  of,  38. 
Their  bread,  71.  Dependance  on  the  reindeer,  7^. 
Why  fo  few,  86.  Two  ödes  of,  tranflated,  395.  Ab- 
furdlj  congratulated  bj  Lionaeus,  ii.  30.  Note. 

Lauzufiy  Count,  ftorj  of,  ii.  24. 

Law^  curious  Welfh  ones,  i.  139.  Fidions  of,  ii.  442.  Ab- 
furd  litjeral  interpretatiqns  of,  447.  et  feq,  Laws  re- 
fpefting  rewards  and  punifliments,  iii.  142.  Refpeft« 
ing  reparation,  153.  Civil,  quoted,  ^15.  Of  nations, 
what,  229. 

Libertfy  civil,  endangered  bj  a  ftaading  army,  ii.  260; 

Moral.     3ee  Morality^ 

»•"  •>■     •      ...  .  "^ 

IdfifueMSf 


JLinnaus^  cenfurcd  bj  BufFon,  i.  xx.     llis  lüethod  of  claf- 

fing  animalsy  X4,i  cenfured»  xj.     His  eulogj  of  the 

Laplanders,  30. 
Literature.     See  Arts. 
Idvyy  his  remarks  on  tbe  introduäion  of  luzurj  at  Rome, 

i.   504.     His  charafter  of  Hannibal,  ii.   80.  Note. 

Qi^otedy  iii.  278.  425. 

■ 

Locke^  his  reafoning  on  ta^es,  ii.  i($2.     Quoted,  iii.  ^o« 

His  categories»  23.     Remark  of,  32.     Advice  of,  87. 
Logic^  account  of  Ariftotle'Si  iii.  i.  et  feq.     Divifion  of» 

x6.     Refleftions  on  the  utilicj  of,  86.  et  feq.    Of  the 

improvexnent  of|  944 
LottginuSf  his  remark  on  the  prioritj  of  verfe  to  profe, 

i.  175.    His  opinion  of  Homer,  195. 
Lucreüus  quoted,  iii.  254^ 
Luncarty^   abfurditj  of  the  account  of  the  battle  of, 

ü.  445. 

Lucan  attributes  the  cöürage  of  northern  nations  to  their 
belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  i.  31.  His  tumid 
ftjle,  222.  Verfes  of,  concerning  the  bards,  370.  His 
remarks  on  the  courage  of  the  northem  nations,  373. 

luxury,  its  fatal  effeäs  on  population,  i.  88«  Progrefs  of, 
273  Mfeq^9*;L .  Gurions  complaints  againft,  503 .  Caufes 
,of  tbis,  509.  Proper  definition  and  inftances  of,  510. 
Bad  effeäs  of,  520.    Abounds  in  great  empires,  ii.  87, 

i^onj,  its  filk  trade,  ü.  208. 

M 

Macrobius  quoted,  iii.  278.  Nöte* 

Mabomet  Bey^  his  notion  of  the  philofopher's  ftone,  i.  77. 

Note« 
Jäaiipe^  its  difference  itom  refentment,  iii.  1%^.  Note. 

I  i  3  Malltt 
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Malkt  Attributes  the  ferocity  of  the  Scandinavians  to 
their  climate,  i.  42. 

Matif  progrefs  öf»  in  focietj,  ii.  3,  et/eq.  His  appctite 
for  this^  ibid.  et  8.  Limitation  of  this  appetite,  and 
final  caufes  of  this,  19.  A  principle  of  malevolence 
in,  32.  Averfion  of  neighbouring  tribes  to  each  other, 
25.  etfeq.  VariableHefs  of  this,  30.  How  fitted  for 
fociety,  34.  Striking  inftaift:e  of  this,  35.  Objedions 
to  the  general  principle,  36.  etfeq.  The  felfiih  paf- 
fions  of,  ufeful,  44.  Not  formed  for  eafe  and  fecuri- 
tj,  46.  et  feq*     Not  a  merelj  felfiih  animal,  iii.  123. 

Maniindf  apparentlj  not  all  of  the  fame  fpecies,  i.  15. 
Confidered  as  probable  from  their  difFerent  fignre,  19.; 
and  cpmplezion,  21.  *,  and  internal  difpofition,  23.  This 
exemplified  in  difierence  of  hofpitalit  j,  25. ;  Courage, 
31.5  Frame  of  body,  57.  Degeneracy  of,  how  intro- 
duced,  60.  Progrefs  of,  with  refpeft  to  food  and^po- 
pulation,  67.  Adaptation  of  their  extemal  ftru&ure 
to  their  inward  coiiftitutioö,  68.  Whercin  the  pecu- 
liar  excellence  of  confifts,  324. 

Manners^  obfervationä  concernSng,  i.  256.  et  feq.  Gene- 
ral progrefs  of,  278.  Roughnefs  of,  foftered  bj  flave« 
ry,  298.  Indelicacy  of,  among  the  Greeks,  303,  Ro- 
mans, 306.  'y  and  in  the  middle  ages,  307.  Difierence 
between  lownefs  and  fimplicity  of,  and  inftances  of 
the  former,  309.  Of  gallant,  312,  et  feq.  Gurions 
mixture  of,  318.  Change  of,  by  conqueft  or  perfecu- 
tion,  321.  Selfiih,  of  barbarians,  322.  Of  a  luxuri- 
ous  people,  and  effefts  of  opulence  in  corrupting,  325.. 
et  feq..  General  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  particular  cu- 
ftoms,  341.  Reiinemeüt  of  the  ancient  Galedonians» 
343.  et  feq.  Modified  by  the  foil,  400.  Diverfity  of> 
enters  into  tHe  plan  of  Providence,  401, 
Matbematical  Reaübning.     See  Reafon. 

Matrimony 
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Matrimoftyj  proved  to  be  natural  and  necefikry,  i.  407.  et 
feq.  Curious  marriage  ceremönles  in  different  nations, 
447.  et  feq^ 

Maupertuis^  remark  of,  \u  416, 

Meiodyy  remarks  on^  iv3^4*  i^  ßq*  Superior  to  harmony, 
ibid. 

MexicOf  abcount  of  ita  cuftoms  and  laws,  ii.  371«  et  /eq. 
See  America. 

Migration^  not  natural  to  man,  i.  62.  How  occafioned, 
63.    Northern,  caufed  by  famine,  76. 

Militia^  remarks  on  a,  ii.  260.  Plan  of  Harrington  for, 
ibid.  Of  Fletcher  of  Salton»  262,  Of  (he  author, 
for  a,  263,  et  feq. 

Monif  ftory  of  a,  iii.  406* 

Monte fquieu  alTerts  that  a  cold  climate  produces  courage, 
i.  46.  This  controverted,  ibid.  Quoted  with  regard 
to  the  northem  migrationsi  75.  His  opinion  concem« 
ing  the  ftandard  of  valuation,  106.  His  great  genius, 
257.  An  error  of,  254.  Note.  Of  the  large  monar*  ^ 
chies  of  AJia,  ii.  85.  Of  revolutions,  90,  His  re- 
,  marks  on  the  divifions  in  Rome,  122.  Note.  Of  xhe 
increafe  of  foldiers,  259.  Of  the  labours  of  the  Ro- 
man foldiers,  280. 

MoorSf  their  former  flouriüiiag  ftate  in  Spain,  ii.  236. 
Their  banifhment,  ibid. 

Moral  Sepfe^  what,  i.  153.    Ei^ftence  of,  iii.  114.  et 

Jeq. 
Morality^  principles  of,  iii.  103.  et  feq.  Analyfis  of  hu- 
man adions,  ibid.  Divifion  of  them  into  right,  wrong, 
and  indifferent,  109.  Natural  laws  refpe£ting  our  mo« 
ral  coadu£t,  122.  Divifion  of  moral  aöions,  137. 
Itrinciples  of  duty,  139.  Final  caufes  of  the  moral 
laws  of  our  nature,  163.  How  morality  is  infiuenccd 
ky  liberty  ai^d  ncceffity,  175.     Progrefs  of,  20t.  et 

I  i  ^  feq. 
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ftq.  Innoceace  of  rüde  nadons,  205.  Rife  of  male'- 
Tolence,  209.  Lownefs  of  moralitj  in  the  middle  ages^ 
125.  etfeq.  Inftances  in  England,  231.  Two  errors 
in  morality  fatal  to  conduft  in  dark  times,  243.  et  feq,^ 
Confidered  as  a  bnmch  of  dutj  to  our  Maker,  377.  et 
feq.  Bad  confequences  to,  anfing  from  a  compofition 
for  fin,  394.  From  its  place  being  fupplied  bj  mere 
ceremoniesy  396.     From  a  wrong  appretiation  of,  410» 

Mwalities^  plajs  fo  called^i  i.  163. 

Motives.     See  NeceJjUy. 

Muße  can  onlj  accompanj  fimple  poetry,  i.  179«  Of  the 
Greeksy  235.     See  Melody* 

Myfierie\i  plajs  fo  called,  i.  163. 

N 

Napier^  bis  credulitj,  iii.  314* 

Natural  Htßory^  imperfeft  ftate  of,  amoog  the  Greeks 

and  Romansy  i.  54. 
Necejfity^  confidered  witb  refpeä  to  morality,  iii.  175. 
Negroest  the  ikin  of,  colder  than  that  of  whites,  i8,  Not 

inferior  in  underftanding,  50. 
Newton^  his  great  genius  hurtful  to  general  fcience,  i. 

244. 9  ii.  136. 
Nobility^  defeäive  education  of  the,  ii.  289.  Efieminacy 

of  the  French,  290.  Note. 
Noyon^  Bifhop  ef,  his  account  of  a  good  ChrÜtian,  iik 

403- 

I 

« 

O 

Oatbsf  in  taxation,  to  be  avoided,  ii.  189.  Bad  effeds  of, 
in  manj  cafes,  iii.  240.  The  Fope  pretended  ta  difen*- 
gage  from,  421.  v 

OeäifuSf^  the  tragedy  of,  iii.  245.^ 

Qram 


Oran^Ouinngt  bis  i&feriority  to  man»  i.  61,  Note. 

Oraiion,  funeraly  i.  162. 

•  

(Ifflant  proofs  of  hU  ezcellencei  i.  x8o.  Note.  The  worka 
ofy  ancient,  343.  The  manner&  defcribed  bj,  not  fic- 
titiousy  344.  /t/eq,  His  account  of  the  love  of  famc 
in  the  ancient  GaledonianSy  349.  et/ey.  Their  eleva« 
ted  fentimentSi  353.  Their  tendernefs,  334.  Huma« 
nitjy  hofpitalitj,  and  magnanimitj,  358.  Their  re- 
fpeä  for  women,  361«  Sufceptibility  to  love,  363. 
Belief  of  immortalitj,  36$.  Illuftration  of  this  refine- 
xnent  of  manners,  368.  Gomparifon  of  the  Galedonians 
witk  the  ancient  ScandiaavianSi  375^  et  ftq*  Opera 
form  of  the  poems  of  Ofiiany  399  .^  Extraäs  from,  iii. 

345- 365- 
Ovid  quoted. 

Oxen^  preferable  to  horfes  for  hufbandry,  ii.  193.  Note. 

P 

Pairing  of  animals,  remarks  on,  i.  481.  et  feq. 

Palmyra^  courage  of  its  inhabitants,  ii.  250. 

Parqfites^  what,  i.  164. 

Pafcalf  falfe  reafoning  of,  ii.  445.  Note. 

PaJJionSi  felfiih  their  ufe. 

Patriotifnif  accompanied  by  averfion  to  ftrangers,  ii.  29. 
Rife  and  fall  of,  128.  etfeq.  How  raifed,  132.  Of  a 
Corfican,  133.  Note.  Caufes  that  relax  or  deftroy  it, 
137.  et  feq.  Decay  of,  in  Athens,  146.  Note.  Should 
be  taught  in  public  fchools,  147.     Twoexamples  of, 

PenaftceSf  origin  of,  iii.  334.     Inflanceß  of,  ibid.et/eq. 

Farther  remarks  on,  415. 
fennant^  remark  of,  i.  489. 
Perfecution^  its  dreadful  effefts  on  morality,  iii.  423. 

When  it  does  not  take  place,  424.     Inftances  of,  425. 

et 
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etfeq.    Motives  of»  430.    Parable  againft,  436.     Pa£- 

fagcs   of  Scripture  againft,    437.     Why  it  prevails 

among  Chriftians,  439.  Note.     What  the  defire  of  ma-* 

king  profelytes  pröceeds  from,  443. 
Peru*    See  Amerita, 
Petrottitts  Arbiter ^  bis  remaf  k  Ott  the  decline  of  tbe  fine 

arts,  i.  242.     Quoted,  iii.  254. 
Plants  havQ  each  a  proper  cliotate,  i.  8.  Note.     Original 

climates  of  wheat,  oats,  &c.  71.  Note.    Whca  feveral 

were  introduced  into  England,  139« 
PlatOi  falfe  reafonings  of,  ii.  422.  426.  430.    His  defini« 

tion  of  man,  iii.  33. 
Plautus^  remarks  on  the  comedies,  of|  i«  211.     His  puns, 

213. 
Pliny^  his  deficiencj  in  natural  knowledge,  i.  56.  409. 

His  remarks  on  the  barbaritj  of  man,  ii.  29.     His  ac- 

count  of  poljtheifm,  iii.  270. 
Plutarcb  quoted,  ii.  80. ;  iii.  314. 
Poetryy  why  earlier  than  profe,  i.  174.  et  feq. 
Polygamy^  not  known  among  the  northern  nations,  !•  385. 

An  infringement  of  the  law  of  nature,  415.  etfeq.  Rife 

of,  424. 
Poor^  public  police  in  different  countries  conceming  'the, 

ii.  296.  et  feq.     111  management  of  the  poors  rates  in 

England,  300.  et  feq.     Plan  conceming,  313.  et  feq*, 

327.     Ought  to  be  left  to  private  charity,  320.  et  Jeq> 

Remarks  on  poor-houfes,  331.  et  feq. 
Pope^  pretenfions  of  the,  to  beftow  kingdoms^  iii.  423. 
Population^  proportionable  to  the  quantity  of  food,  i.  83. 

Increafed  by  the  bounty  for  exporting  com,  85.     De- 

creafe  of,  by  luxury,  88.     By  foundling  4iofpitals,  89. 

Note.     By  defpotifm,  90.     By  an  overflowing  quanti« 

ty  of  money,  ibid. 

Porphyry^ 
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Forplyryt  bis  introdu£Hon|  iii.  9. 

fortügutfe^  their  difcoveries,  i.  144.  Ruined  by  opu« 
lence,  ii.  149.     Degraded  ftate  of  tbe,  150.  Note« 

Predicables^  the  five,  iii.  15. 

Procopiu3^  his  fuperftition,  iii.  300.     Qnoted,  313. 

Property^  progre£s  of,  i.  91.  et  feq.  Idea  of,  not  confined 
to  the  human  fpecies,  94.  Its  advantage,  96.  Mife« 
ries  ariiing  from  the  appetite  for,  97.  Exemplified  in 
the  conduA  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Americans,  ibid.  et 

PropqfitionSf  Ariftotle's  definition  of,  and  remarks  on,  iii. 

35.  et  feq.    Of  the  converfion  of,  38.  48*     See  Rea/ogh- 

ing. 
Profe^  later  than  poetrj,  i.  174.  et  feq.    At  firft  drama« 

tic,  x8o. 
ProfelyteSf  remarks  on  the  defire  of  making,  and  its  fol- 

ly,  iii.  443.  et  feq,    How  the  people  of  Rum  were 

converted,  447. 
Puniflitnents  to  be  mitigated  as  focietj  improves,  i.  6o» 

See  Law. 
Pythagoras^  foolifli  conceits  of,  ii.  460. 

^uahers^  tcnet  of  the,  iii.  394. 
^inßilian  quoted,  iii.  348. 

R 

Ramusj  bis  categories,  iii.  25.  His  additiooto  Ariftotle'ä 

Logic,  51.  N 

R^y.     See  Buffon, 
Raynälf  his  remarks  oa  the  infolence  of  the  Greoles,  i.  298. 

Note. 

Reafon^  principles  of,  iL  394*  et  feq.  Of  truth  and  falfe- 
bood,  ibid*    Source  of  our  knowledge,  395.  et  feq.    Of 

propoiitions. 
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propofitionsy  399.  Mathemadcal  reafoning  depends  onr 
the  idea  of  equalitj,  400.  Mental  powers  required  in, 
402.  Whj  mathemadcal  r.  demonftraüve,  403.  Of 
opinion,  408.  Of  belief ,  410.  tt  feq.  Analogical  r. 
414.  Progreis  of,  418.  et  feq.  Hindered  hj  Ariftotle» 
420.  Inilances  of  abfurd  r.  422.  Various  fources  of 
thisy  ibid.  Too  high  idea  of  this  power  formed  hj  the 
ancicntSy  iii.  62. 

Reid^  his  account  of  Ariftptle's  logic.  See  Logic.  Quot- 
ed,  iii.  130.  Note. 

Religion.     See  Worflfip. 

Reparation.  .  See  Law. 

Ridicule^  too  coarfe  for  refined  manners,  1. 158. 

Robert  Jon  quoted,  ii.  96.     Remark  of,  J2i.  Note. 

Romansy  corrupted  bj  opulence,  i.  327.  \  iü.  238.  Inftan- 
ccs  of  their  breach  of  faith,  i.  327.  et  feq.  Their  mili- 
tarj  eftablifliments,  ii.  232.  Labour  of  their  foldiers, 
277.  Integritjy  when  a  fmall  ftate,  iii.  237.  FoUy  oF 
their  r^ligious  creed,  277.  Their  fuperftition,  310* 
Note.     Addifted  to  forms,  372. 

Roujfeau^  an  aiTerdon  of,  i.  279.  What  hd  confiders^ 
as  the  beft  qualitj  in  women,  406.  His  charaAer 
of  a  wife,  419.  Note.  Quoted,  421.  Reprobates^ 
convents  as  fchools  of  education,  478»  Remarks  of,r 
514.  519. ;  ii.  4.  73.  125.     Quotedy  iii.  129.  405. 

Rußta^  defpotic  nature  of  its  govemment,  ii«  67, 

Rutb^  flory  of,  narrated»  i.  iSi. 

S 

'  Sabatai  Levif  account  of»  iii.  321. 
Sacrißces.     See  Worßnp. 
Sadder^  doärines  in  the,  iii.  3S4* 

Salluß^  his  remarks  on  the  corniption  of  the  Remans-, 
L328. 

Salt 


Salt  taxf  its  abfordity,  ii.  195. 

Sam/onf  his  foxes,  i.  251.  et  feq. 

Saxt^  Marihal,  qaöted,  ii.  26*4. 

ScatidinavianSf  conrage  of  the,  i*3i«  375.  et  feq.  Their 
bards,  377«  Sentinients  of  their  poetry,  378.  et  ftq. 
Moral  fentiments,  3Si.  Their  refemblance  to  the  an- 
cient  Caledoniaiis,  382.  et  feq.  Their  refpefi  for  wo- 
men,  383«    Ödes  of,  387.  etfeq* 

Scboolsf  inudlity  of  charitj,  ii.  318« 

Sciences.     See  Reaßm* 

Scatlandf  ill  peopled  in  the  dajs  of  James  V.  i.  85.  Cir« 
ctimftances  which  tended  to  hinder  the  progreis  of  its 
inhabitantSy  149.  Probability  of  its  being  much  bean- 
tified,  173.  Mufic  of,  237«  Clan  fpirit  of  its  Higb- 
landers  reduced,  iL  248«  Note.  Of  entails  in,  iii.  45  z. 
et/eq.  GoTornment  of  royal  boroughs  in,  464.  et  feq, 
Plan  for  improving  the  highways  in,  472.  Ccmfidefa« 
tions  that  fupport  this  plan,  48z. 

ßcriptureSf  H0I7,  dramatic  ftyle  of  the,  i.  z8i.  et  feq. 

Seneca,  a  corruptisr  of  the  Roman  tafte,  i.  222.' 

SenfeSf  internal,  various,  iu  395. 

ServiuSf  remark^of,  i.  421 

Shakefpearey  whj  formerly  lefs  reliihed  than  Johnfon,  i. 
z67.    His  knowledge  of  human  nature,  223. 

ßhepberd  ftate,  how  firft  introduced,  i.  7z.  Friendlj  to 
Population,  73^  Continued  longeft  in  cold  countnes, 
7j.     Never  exifted  in  the  torrid  zene,  8z. 

Silver.     See  Commerce^ 

Slavery^  when  abolühed  in  England,  i.  300.  Confideret 
as  a  capital  punühment,  30  z. 

Society.     See  Man* 

ßocrateSf  his  djing  prajer,  iii.  286. 

§oilf  harren,  fayourable  to  induftrj  and  libertj,  i.  402. 

Soldiert^ 


Soldiers^  idlenefs  of  Britiib,  ii.  279*  Note.    S^e  Güven^ 

rnetU* 
SolomoUf  narration  of  his  afcenfion  to  dte  throne,  L  190. 
Sopii/fnSt  Ariftotle's  book  on,  iiL  79«  et  feq. 
SopbocUs^  his  tragedies  of  Oedipus  quoted,  iii.  245. 
Soul^  immortalit 7  of,  a  gcneral  ^nei,  i.  366. 
Spaniardsy  their  want  of  induftry,  to  what  owing»  i,  11 8. 

Their  agriculture  not  injured  bj  faperfluitj  of  the 

precioas  metals,  124.     Whj  fo  grave»  322. 
Spain^  how  ruined,  ii.  234.  238,  et  feq*    Flourifliing  ftate 

ofy  under  the  Moors»  235. 
Sparta^  bow  corrupted«  i.  275. 
Spßfcbf  ftrufture  of,  iii.  33. 
SpJUnXf  fäUe  of  tbei  ii.  466. 
SifUvmry^  fooner  perfeded  than  pamting»  i«  172. 
SiatMJ^  progrefs  of,  ii.  84.  ttfeq.    Grcat  and  fmall  ftates 

€oinpared'9.96.     Method  bjr  which  great  ones  defend 

their  frontier,  108. 
Strangers ^  averfion  to»  common  among  favages,  i.  24. 

Exceptions,  26.  et  feq.     Averfion  to,  in  infants,  ii.  22. 

Often  converted  into  friendfliip  among  tribes,  30. ;  and 

the  converfe,  33.  ,      • 

Suicide,  remark  on,  i^  5x5.  Note. 
Suftf  worlhip  of  the,  iii.  364. 
Superßitionj  inftances  of,  iii.  303.  etfeq. 
Sharing,  remark  on,  i.  308. 
Syllogifmsy  the  propofitions  proved  by,  are  felf  evident, 

iii.  3.     Contrived  for  difputation,  4.    Of  their  figures 

and  modes»  41.     Of  the  invention  of  a  middle  terih  in, 

45*     Verfes  to  remember  their  modes,  52.    Ezamples 

of>  53*    Demonftration  of  the  legitimate  modes  of,  58. 

Confidered  as  an  engine  of  £cience,  62.  et  feq.    Of  mo- 
'  dal ./.  -66.    Of  /.  that  do  not  belong  to  figure  and 

jaoodle,  70. 
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gaming,  341.  Of  their  refpeft  for  women,  370.  385. 
Of  their  mamagcs,  438. ;  and  contlnence,  459.  Quo- 
ted,  iL  97. 173.;  iii.285.312.  373. 

^artary^  cold  of,  to  what  owing,  i.  80.  Fcrocity  of  the 
inhabitants  of,  86. 

7*^1  his  merit,  i.  z 80.  Note. 

TCaffbnif  paffage  of,  relative  to  Scottifli  mufic,  i.  238. 

Taße^  remarks  on,  i.  153.  et  feq.  Curbs  the  imagina- 
tion,  155.  Progrefs  of,  156.  Why  it  ripened  fo  ear- 
\j  in  Grcecc,  158.  Fondnefs  of  the  people  of  the 
middle  ages  for  puns,  159.  et  foq.  Promoted  by  a 
town  life,  i66.  Different  in  different  nations,  170. 
Circumftances  that  may  retard  it,  171.  Fine  tafte  ac- 
companied  by  refinement  in  manners,  172. 

'Vavannesj  horrid  fentiment  of,  iii.  427. 

Tiy^/or,  Jeremy,  his  aufterity,  iii.  414. 

l^axesy  general  confiderations  on,  ii.  156.  et  feq.  Locke's  * 
falfe  reafoning  on,  162.  Different  kinds  of,  with  their 
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levying,  177.  Rules  to  be  obferved  in  taxing,  180. 
Taxes  examined  with  refpeft  to  their  effefts,  191, 
Thofe  which  are  pernicious  to  induftry,  194.  et  feq. 
Thofe  which  advance  induftry  and  commerce,  200.  et 

Remple,  Sir  William,  his  idea  that  courage  -depeftds  on. 

animal  food,  i,  49.  278.  Note. 
fterence^  ?:epasi;rks  pn  th^  come^ies  of,  i.  214, 


TÜfaleSf  how  he  meaüured  the  Egjrptian  pjramids,  i.  133. 

T[beology9  priaciples  and  praäice  of,  iii.  251.  Exiftence 
of  a  Deitj  generally  believed,  ibid.  This  not  wholly 
0wing  to  fear,  254.  Reafoning  of  a  Greenlander  con- 
cerning  the  exiftence  of  God,  2  J6.  Rudene£s  of  fome 
&vages9  2  j8.  Belief  of,  owing  to  fome  internal  fenfe, 
359.  Why  this  fenfc  not  too  ftrong,  264*  ,  FoUy  of 
athcifm,  265.  Progrefs  of  opinion  refpefting  the  Di- 
vinity ,  269.  et  feq*  Ridicolous  notions  of  the  Greeks 
conceming  tkeir  gods^  273.  Of  the  Romans,  277.  287. 
Öf  tutelar  deities,  290.  et  feq.  Fooliih  notions  con-. 
cerning  the  conduft  of  providence,  299.  Origin  of 
fingle  combat,  &c.  301,  Qbjeäioos  to  th^  fenfe  of 
Deity  anfwered,  374. 

^urotf  his  humanity,  i.  317.  Note. 

^olerationt  the  effeös  of  commerce,  iü.  438, 

T^opicSf  Ariftotle's,  iii.  77. 

Ttorquemadaf  a  dreadfnl  inqi^ifitor,  iii.  428. 

^radef     See  Commerce  f 

^Tragedy^  rcmarks  on  the  Grcek,  i.  %o$.€tfeq. 

Ttranfubßataiationy  remarks  on,  iii.  317.  Paffagc  from 
the  Roman  Mifial  concerning,  322. 

^urisf  their  former  aftivity,  ii.  89.  Theiy  enmity  to  the 
Perfians,  iii.  409. 

V 

Vßari%  qupted,  ii.  ^40,  241,  242. 

■i 
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Vtgetius  cndeavours  to  account  for  the  difference  qf  cha^ 
^ader  in  natioqs  from  climäte,  i.  41»  His  remark  that 
hufbandmen  make  th^  beft  foldierS|  ü.  2  j6,  \  Quoted, 

^81.342,  , 

#  J^ellemt 


t^tlleius  fäierculus^  remark  of,  i.  147.    Öa  Ae  decay  rf 

(ine  arts,  221.  245. 
l^irtuef  dcfinition  of,  iü.  137.  Note. 
VitruviuSf  bis  rcmark  on  the  influcnoc  of  climatc,  L  39* 

Of  the  origin  of  föciety,  ii.  3. 
Voltaire,  miftake  of  j  L  28.  Note*    Extok  d»  repiiUk  of 

Paraguay»  ii.  47« 

» 

w 

Waldenfes,  account  of  the,  lii.  43  x» 

Wary  generofity  in,  i,  312.  et  feq.  Cotnpated  'with  peaoc^ 
ii.  xio.  Inflances  of  the  virtues  exemplified  in,  izx« 
Note.  Magnanimity  in,  115.  Effeäs  of  loag  peaoe  ia 
a  ftate,  xx6.    War,  fometimes  proper j  127, 

Winckelmattj  remark  of,  on  the  decay  of  dse  £ae  axts» 

i.  221. 

William  of  Malmelbury  quoted,  iii.  399, 

Wit^  fpecimens  of,  in  the  dark  ages,  i.  1$^*  etfeq.  Äe- 
marks  on  that  of  early  writers,  2x3« 

Wofnefih    See  Fetnale  Sex* 

Worßif,  religious,  liL  327,  et  feq*  What  fotmded  tn, 
and  Utility  of,  329.  Of  penances,  334.  et  feq^  Sacii« 
fices,  339.  Hiftory  of  idolatry,  344»  etfeq*  Statucs 
of  tutelar  deities,  356.  Frequent  contempt  of,  357,  «f 
feq.  Worfhip  of  the  fua  and  moon,  364.  Of  deified 
mortals,  368.  The  Prefbyterian  w.  too  fimpie,  370« 
Why  «;.  ancicntly  performed  in  high  places,  373.  Of 
the  imion  of  religion  and  morality,  377«  And  the  00a« . 
trary^  386.  et  Jeq*  Bad  confequences  of  compofition 
^or  crimes,  394.  Of  too  much  ftrejEs  on  outward  ccrt^ 
monies,  396«  \  and  of  wrong  appreciation  for  £as, 
ibid* 

Vol.  in«  K  k  Wrkhg^ 


^14  XKDKri 

Wrüingf  origin  and  progrefs  of,  i.  134.     Not  known  in 
Greece  in  Homer's  time,  i^6. 


Zeieucus^  introduftion  to  his  laws,  iii.  389, 
ZoroofteTf  ftory  concerningi  iii.  384. 
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VORWORT. 

Der  „Octavius"  des  Minucius  Felix  hat  trotz  seines  geringen 
Umfanges  bedeutendes  Interesse  erregt.  Nachdem  er  einmal  durch 
Franz  Balduin  1560  als  selbstständige  Schrift  und  nicht  wie  ehe- 
dem durch  Faustus  Sabäus  1543  als  liber  octavus  der  Schrift 
des  Arnobius  an  die  Oeffentlichkeit  gelangt  war,  haben  die  Gelehrten 
aller  Zeiten,  besonders  aber  der  Gegenwart,  sich  mit  fhm  beschäftigt. 
Zunächst  in  der  chronologischen  Frage.  Galt  hier  anfangs  die  Priorität 
des  mit  dem  „Octavius"  sich  mannichfach  berührenden  „Apolo- 
geticum"  TertuUians  als  schlechthin  unanfechtbar,  indem  man  vor 
allem  nicht  wagte,  an  der  litterarischen  Selbstständigkeit  des  be- 
rühmten Afrikaners  zu  zweifeln,  so  wurde  die  Folgezeit  grade  der 
entgegengesetzten  Meinung.  Die  ersten  Bedenken  gingen  von  Frank- 
reich aus,  erhoben  von  Blondel  1641  und  Daill6  1660*)  und 
wurden  auf  deutschem  Boden  von  v.  Hoven  1766,  Rössler  1777, 
Russwurm  1824,  Meier  u.  A.  getheilt.  Indess,  erst  A.  Ebert 
gelang  es,  in  seiner  Schrift  „TertuUians  Verh.  zu  Min.  Felix," 
Leipzig  1868  (vgl,  auch  seine  „Gesch.  der  Litt,  des  Mittelalters  im 
Abendlande,"  Bd.  i,  1874.  S.  25  f.)  für  die  Priorität  des  „Octavius" 
einen  vollgültigen  Nachweis  zu  liefern.  Wenn  gleichwohl  gegen 
dieses  Ergebniss  sich  Stimmen  erhoben  haben,  wie  W.  Hartel 
(Zeitschr.  für  d.  österr.  Gymn.  1869,  S.  348 — 368),  welcher  jedoch 
zu  jenem   nicht   in   directem  Widerspruch    steht,    da   er   für  beide 


*)  D.  B 1  o  n de  1  „Eclaircissements  familiers  de  la  controverse  de  rEucharistie" 
(Quevilly  1641)  p.  119.  J.  Da  111 6  „Lettre  ä  M.  Le  Coq  de  la  Talonniere,  sür 
le  changement  de  religion  de  M.  Cottiby"  (Charenton  1660)  p.  92  vgl.  Paul  de 
F^lice  ^tude  p.  17.  J.  D,  van  Hoven  in  s.  Brief  ad  Gerh.  Meermann  1766, 
abgedr.  in  Lindners  edit.  n  1773.  Rössler  Bibl.  d.  Kchv.  1777  Bd.  3. 
Russwarm  in  s.  Ausg.  1824.    Meier  commentatio,  Turin  1824. 


VI 


Apologieen  eine  verloren  gegangene  lateinische  Quelle  voraussetzt, 
ferner  wie  E.  Klussmann  (ygL  Jenaer  Litt-Ztg.  1878,  No.  4,  S.  ^^  f.) 
oder  aber  wie  V.  Schultze,  der  in  den  Jahrb.  f.  prot.  Theol.  1881, 
No.  3,  S.  485 — 506  die  Priorität  des  Apologeticum  nachzuweisen 
sucht  und  die  Abfassung  des  „Octavius"  sogar  zwischen  300 — 303 
verlegt,  —  so  wird  trotzdem  Eberts  Resultat  jetzt  immer  allgemeiner 
anerkannt*).     Auch  wir  halten  im  Wesentlichen  daran  fest. 

Welches  Interesse  man  dem  „Octavius"  auch  von  philologischer 
und  theologischer  Seite  entgegenbrachte,  das  beweisen  die  zahlreichen» 
bisher  erschienenen  Ausgaben  und  die  ihn  betreffenden  Abhandlungen. 
Nach  oben  genannten  jzwei.  ersten  Editionen  sind  folgende  zu 
nennen:  die  von  Fulvius  Ursinus  1583;  Meursius  1598;  Wowerus 
1603;  Elmenhorstius  1603;  Heraldus  1605,  1613;  Rigaltius  1643, 
1645;  Quzelius  1652,  1672;  Cellarius  1699;  Davisius  1707;  Gro- 
novius  1709,  1743;  Lindner  1760,  1773;  Russwurm  1824;  Lübkert 
1836;  Muralt  1836;  Migne  Patrol.  III.  1844;  Oehler  1847;  Kayser 
in  US.  schol.  1863;  Halm,  Wien  1867,  welche  letzte  unserer  Arbeit 
zu  Grunde  liegt  und  Dombart,  Erlangen  1881  (mit  Uebersetzung), 
Die  jüngste  erst  vor  Kurzem  erschienene  Ausgabe  ist  von  J.  J.  Cor- 
nelissen ,  Lugduni  -  Bätavorum  1882  (E.  J.  Brill).  Besondere  Ab- 
handlungen aber  schrieben  neben  bereits  genannten  v.,  Hoven, 
Meier,  Ebert,  noch  Fr.  Balduin  und  D.  Nie.  Le  Nourry  in  Mignes 
Patr.  tom.  III.  3.  S.  194 — 231,  371—652;  C.  Rören,  „Minuciana," 
Bedburg  1859;  E  Voreaux,  th^se  pr6sent6e  k  la  facult^  de  theol. 
prot.  de  StrassbQurg  1859;  J-  ^'  Kayser  in  Wiedemanns  österr. 
Quartalschr.. für  kathol.  Theol.  I.  4,  1862;  E.  Behr,  der  „Octayius" 
des  M.  F.  in  s.  Verh.  zu  Ciceros  Büchern  de  nat.  deoruiu, 
Gera  1870;  A.  Faber,  de  M.  F.  comm.,  Nordhausen  1872;  Th.  Keim, 
„Celsus'  wahres  Wort,"  Zürich  1873,  S.  151  — 168;  ferner  Paul 
de  F61ice,  „fitude  sur  TOctavius,  th^se  pour  la  licenc^  ,®^*» 
Blois  i88o,  sowie  neustens  G.  Loesche,  „Minücius  Felix!  Verh.  .zu 
Athenagoras"  in  den  Jahrb.  für  prot.  Theol,  i882,No.  i,S.  168—178**). 

•  *)  Ist  höchstens  „^iner  theilwelBen  Neabegründi&Dg  bttdÜTftig'V(|kber  auch 
fähig),  yvie  K.  J.  Neumaap  beroerkt.  (Theol.  Litt.-^^g.  1881,  No.  i3.  $.422,) 
Sonst  vgl.  Bonwetsch  „Die  Schriften  Tertullians  nach  der  Zeit  ihrer  Abfassung 
uiitereucht"  Bonn  1878.  S.  21  ü.  Dombaft  „Uebersetiimg  des  Oct/*  i^ä-i.  S.  VIII 

Anm.-  3.    ■  '   -  .    ' '  i    • 

**)  Mit  text-kritischen  Fraget)  b^scbäftigeti  sich  noch  spejiiell  die  Aufsätze 
von  E.  Bährens  (lectiones  latt.  Bonn  1870 '  p.  22^31)»  ^'  A-  Koch  (Rhein. 
Mus.  XXVIII,  S.  615—621),  B.  Dombart  „z.  Erkl.  u.  Kritik  dos  M..F."  in 
Zeitschr.  für  d.  bayr.  Gynfvn.  IX.  1873  8.  285—390. 
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Während  aber  die  feine,  in  Fortn  eines  philosophisch^)  Dialoges 
gebrachte  Schutzschrift  d^s  Minucius  nach  diesen  Seiten  so  viel- 
fache Anregung  gab  und  Berücksichtigung  fand,  so  blieb  doch 
grade,  ihre  charakteristische  Seite,  die  philosophische,  bisher  ganz 
unberücksichtigt.  Man  trat  mit  zu  einseitig  christlich^theologischem 
Interesse  an  die  Apologie  heran-  und  setzte  in  dem  feingebildeten 
Apologeten  von  vorn  herein  auch  eine  christliche  Durchbildung 
voraus,  ivie  man  sie  wenigstens  bei  den  griechischen.  Apologeten 
anzunehmen  pflegte^).  Dies  fährte  nothwendig  dazu,  dass  man 
die  zahlreichen  Lücken  in  der  christlichen  Anschauung  des  Minucius 
sich  nicht 'anders  als  aus  Ten.de nr  des  Verfassers  zu  erklären 
wi^sste,  andrerseits  aber  dahin,  das  gesammte  philosophische  Ma- 
terial in  der  Apologie  zu  einem  blossen  A  c  c  i  d  e  n  s  herabzu- 
würdigen. Vertreter  dieser  Ansicht  sind  n^en  A.  Faber  vor  allem 
B.  Dombart  in  der  Vorrede  zia  seiner  Uebersetzung  und  Paul  de 
F^Hce  in  seiner  Etüde.  Beide  von  obiger  Voraussetzung  an  die 
Schrift  herantretend**)  und  darum  von  ihrem  geringen  christlichen 
Inhalt  unbefriedigt,  fassen  dieselbe  als  eine  vorläufige  Grund- 
lage für  eine  fernere  christliehe  Belehrung  des  heidnischen  Publi- 
co^S.  Während  aber  Dombart  nur  von  jener  vorbereitenden  Grundlage 
spricht,  glaubt  Paul  de  F6Iice  dem  Apologeten  auch  die  fernere 
christliche  Belehrung  nachweisen  zu  können.  Anknüpfend  an  zwei 
Stellen***)  im  Dialog,  die  anfeine  Fortsetzung  desselben  schliessen 
tassen,  betrachtet  er  den  „Octavius^^  nur  als  die  allgemeine  Ein- 
leitung zu  einer  Reihe  spezial  -  christlicher,    jedoch    nicht   mehr 


*  *)  Vgl.  übrigens  M.  v.  Engelhardt  Christenthum  Justins  1878. 
**) '  Characteristisch  dafür  ist,  dass  P.  de  F.  den  discours  d'Octavius  (chap.  m. 
S.  112)  d.  h.  Referat  und  Kritik  gleich  mit  den  Lücken  beginnt,  die  er  in 
demselben  bemerkt  hat.  In  der  Voraussetzung,  auch  Minucius  habe  diese  be- 
merken müssen,  glaubt  er  auf  eine  Absicht  desselben  schliessen  zu  können  S.  112: 
.  .  .  nous'  croyons  pröf^rable  de  signaler  les  lacunes  du  discours  d*Octavius  avant 
de  dire  ce  qu'il  contient.  '  Par  lä  nous  pourrons,  dfes  le  döbut,  bien  diterminer 
quel  nous  paratt  6tre  le  but  qu'iT  a  poursuivi.  Er  bemerkt  im  Ganzen 
drei  Lücken:  i)  l'absence  de  citations  bibliques,  2)  le  silence  pres- 
que  complet  sur  la  personne,  la  mission  et  l'oeuvre  du  Christ, 
3)  le  silence  sur  la  doctrine  chritienne  par  excellence,  nous  voulons  parier  du 
salut  par  la  foi. 

***)  Nämlich  40,  2.  36,  2  (de  fato)  S.  118.  Wir  bemerken  gleich  hier  zm 
richtigen  Taxirung  dieser  Stellen,  dass  g.o,  2  durchaus  Nachahmung  Ciceros  ist 
De  n.  D.  40:  Sed  quoniam  advesperascit,  dabis  diem  nobis  aliquem,  ut  contra 
ista  dicamus,  die  Schrift  de  fato  aber  nach  36,  2  schon  vom  Alterthum  ange- 
zweifelt worden  ist.     Vgl.  Hieron.   cat.  Script,  eccl.  c.  58  sowie  ep.  ad  Magnum. 
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erhaltener  Abhandlungen.  In  diese  nun  verlegt  er  den  Schwer- 
punkt des  ganzen  minucianischen  Christenthums,  dort  lässt  er  alle 
Lücken,  die  er  hier  bemerkte,  nach  und  nach  ausgefüllt  werden 
und  weist  uns  so  von  der  einzigen  erhaltenen  Schrift  des  Minucius 
hinweg  auf  ein  System  blosser  Vermuthungen*). 

Diese  Auffassungen  überschätzen  das  christliche  Element  ebenso 
sehr,  wie  sie  das  philosophische  unterschätzen.  £s  ist  selbstver- 
ständlich, dass  in  dem  Anschauungskreise  eines  so  fein  gebildeten 
und  erst  so  spät  zum  Christenthum  bekehrten  Heiden  das  Heidnisch- 
Philosophische  das  Prius  ist,  der  christliche  Stoff  aber  erst  durch 
sein  heidnisches  Verständniss  hindurch  musste.  Schreibt  nun  ein 
Solcher  eine  christliche  Apologie  von  anerkannt  geringem  christ- 
lichen und  grossem  philosophischen  Gehalte,  so  ist  dies 
doch  weit  eher  auf  die  Nachwirkung  seiner  heidnisch-philosophischen 
Bildung  zurückzuführen,  als  auf  seine  christlich-apologetische  Ten- 
denz, zumal  wenn  deren  Fundament,  die  christliche  Bildung, 
nur  beweislos  angenommen  wird. 

Von  dieser  entgegengesetzten  Voraussetzung  ausgehend  sehen 
wir  in  der  Schutzschrift  des  Minucius  Felix,  im  Besonderen  in  der 
Rede  des  Octavius,  zunächst  nichts  anderes,  als  einen  Ausdruck 
der  persönlichen  Auffassung  ihres  heidnisch  gebil- 
deten Verfassers. 

Diese  Auffassung  zu  prüfen  ist  Zweck  vorliegender  Abband- 
lung.  Die  bisherigen  Darlegungen  ergänzend  suchen  wir  grade 
von  der  philosophischen  Seite  in  die  Apologie  einzudringen  und 
haben  es  zunächst  etwas  umfassender  versucht,  die  gesammte 
heidnische  Bildung  des  Apologeten  festzustellen,  um  sodann  zu 
prüfen,  wie  dieser  das  Christenthum  verstanden  hat. 


*)  Vgl.  S.  117:  A  nos  yeux  POct.  n'est  qu'une  Introduction  ä  difF^rents 
traitös  d'apolog^tique ,  dont  le  premier  fut  sans  doute,  en  tout  cas  paratt  avoir 
du  6tre  le  traite  de  Fato  auquel  il  a  '6t6  dejä  fait  allusion.  Paul  de  Fdice 
weiss  auch,  was  darin  stand  S.  118:  On  peut  conclure  que  dans  ce  traite  Min. 
devait  parier  de  la  gräce,  du  salut  par  la  foi  et  non  par  les  oeuvres.  Inhalt 
aber  der  nächsten  Abhandlungen  war  sodann  die  Person  Christi,  seine  Mission, 
sein  Werk,  die  Propheten  die  ihn  verkündigt  hatten,  ihre  Autorität,  der  Bund 
mit  Gott,  die  heiligen  Schriften.  C*est  ainsi,  so  schliesst  er  die  Betrachtung, 
que  peuäpeu,  et  par  une  sörie  de  trait^s,  toutes  les  importantes  questions 
auraient  6t6  ätudi^es,  et  les  lacunes  combl^es   (S.    119). 


EINLEITUNG. 


Der  gebildete  Heide. 

lieber  die  Person  des  Minucius  Felix  sind  nur  spärliche 
Nachrichten  zu  uns  gelangt.  Die  äusseren  Zeugnisse  bei  Lactanz 
und  Hieronytaus  besagen  nicht  viel  mehr,  als  dass  er  Verfasser 
des  „Octavius"  und  ein  angesehener  Rechtsanwalt  (causidicus)  zu 
R6m  gewesen  sei*).  Auch  das  Wort  causidicus  verräth  nichts  für 
unsern  Zweck,  denn  es  hatte  im  Ganzen  eine  recht  üble  Bedeutung. 
Zur  Zeit  Ciceros  und  noch  des  zweiten  Jahrhunderts  verstand  man 
darunter  einen  ganz  gewöhnlichen  Winkeladvokaten  und  Processe- 
führer  von  gutem  Mundwerk,  angelernter  juristischer  Routine,  aber 
ohne  jegliche  höhere  Bildung.  Cicero  selbst  stellt  einmal  einen 
causidicus  in  directen  Gegensatz  zu  seinem  bekannten,  hoch- 
gebildeten Redner  und-  zwar  in  für  jenen  recht  bezeichnende 
Nachbarschaft:    Non  enim  causidicum    nescio  quem  neque  procla- 

matorem  aut  rabulam  hoc  nostro  sermone  conquirimus,  sed so 

fährt  er  an  ähnlicher  Stelle  kürzer  fort  —  oratorem  doctissimum 
et  perfectissimum**).  Fast  ebenso  äussert  sich  Quintilian  XII,  i,  25, 
verglv  auch  Juvenal  VI,  438  fF.    Wir  können  das  Wort  nicht  weiter 


*)  Lact,  instit.  I,  11:  Minucius  Felix  in  eo  libro ,  qui  „Octavius**^  inscri-r 
bitur  etc.  V.  i.  Min.  Felix  non  ignobilis  inter  causidicos  loci  fuit.  Huius  über, 
cui  „Octavius'*  titulus  est,  declarat,  quam  idoneus  veritatis  assertor  esse  potuisset, 
si  se  totum  ad  id  Studium  contulisset.  Hieron.  cat.  script,  eccl.  c.  58:  Minucius 
Felix,  Romae  insignis  causidicus,  scripsit  dialogum  Christioni  et  Ethnici  dispu- 
tantium,  qui  Oct.  inscribitur.  Sed  et  alius  sub  nomine  eins  fertur  „de  fato"  vel 
contra  Mathematicos ,  qui  cum  sit  et  ipse  diserti  hominis,  non  mihi  cum  supe- 
rioris  libri  stylo  convenire  videtur.  Derselbe  ad  Magnum:  Min.  Felix  causi^ 
dicus  Romani  fori  in  eo  libro,  cui  Öctav.  titulus  est,  et  in  alterö  contra  Mathem., 
si  tarnen  inscriptio  non  mentitur  auctorem ,  quid  gentilium  scripturarura  dimisit 
intactum? 

**)  De  orat.  I.  46.  202.     Orat,   15,  47. 
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verfolgen,  wohl  aber  annehmen*),  dass  es  zur  Zeit  der  Antonine 
einen  jener  Juristen  bezeichnete,  die  im  Unterschied  von  eigentlichen 
Rechtsgelehrten  sich  der  Praxis  zuwandten,  „mit  oder  ohne  öifent- 
lichen  Charakter  Bescheide  über  Rechtsfragen  ertheilten  oder 
Processe  führten."  Aber  auch  bei  dieser  Auffassung  des  Wortes 
fällt  auf  den  Minucius  Felix  der  Verdacht,  eine  höhere  Bildung 
nicht  besessen  zu  haben. 

Wenden  wir  uns  daher  direct  an  seinen  „Octavius"  und  fragen 
wir,  welches  Zeugniss  dieser  dem  causidicus  auszustellen  vermag. 

Zunächst  die  Personalien.  Marcus  Minucius  Felix  hat  die 
Jugend  mit  seinem  Busenfreunde  Octavius  Januarius  verlebt, 
vielleicht  auch  mit  pim  zusammen  studirt**),  ist  aber  von  jugend- 
lichen Fehltritten  nicht  frei  gewesen.  £r  gesteht  dies  selbst  ein, 
I,  4:  sie  solus  in  amoribus  conscius,  ipse  sodus  in  erroribus. 
Später  wählten  beide  die  Advokatenthätigkeit  zu  ihrem  Lebens» 
berufe  und  waren,  wie  es  scheint,  noch  als  Männer  nicht  bloss 
Heiden,  sondern  sogar  Gegner  des  Christenthums,  indem  sie  die 
christlichen  Bekenner  auf  die  bekannte  ungerechte  Weise  gerichtlich 
verfolgen  halfen  (c.  28).  Erst  auf  Vorantritt  des  Octavius  ging 
Minucius  zum  Christenthum  über.  Als  Christen  jedoch  scheinen 
sie  sich  getrennt  zu  haben,  um  vielleicht  nach  langer  Zeit  erst  (2,  i) 
in  Rom  sich  wiederzusehen,  wohin  Octavius  aus  überseeischer  Pro- 
vinz (3,  4)  herbeigekommen  war,  wo  aber  Minucius  bereits  ansässig 
das  Amt  eines  Advokaten  auch  als  Christ  noch  und  allem  Anschein 
nach  in  ziemlichem  Ansehen  weiter  verwaltete.  Hier  zu  Rom  hat  er 
wohl  auch  seinen  Dialog  geschrieben. 

Dieser  selbst,  zu  dem  wir  uns  jetzt  speciell  wenden,  macht  seiner 
Gesammt-  wie  Einzelnanlage  nach  den  Eindruck  strengster  Ord- 
nung, genauester  Durcharbeitung  und  zeugt  von  einem  unfraglich 
rhetorisch  gebildeten  Verfasser,  der  namentlich  die  Kapitel  de 
inventione  und  de  collocatione  aus  dem  Grunde  verstand.  Schon  die 
Idee,  den  heidnisch-christlichen  Stoff  in  zwei  Reden  zu  fassen, 
bekundet  rednerisches  Interesse.  Mehr  aber  noch  deren  Ausführung. 
Beide  Reden  (c.  5 — 13,  i6 — 38),  Angriff  und  Widerlegung,  Heiden- 
thum  und  Christenthum,  sind,  gleich  zwei  Portraits  in  einem 
Rahmen,  von  einer  gemeinsamen  Einkleidung  umschlossen  (c.  i — 4, 
14 — 15,  39 — 40),    im  Innern   selbst  wieder    streng    gegliedert  und 

*)  Teuffei  „Gesch.  der  röm.  Litt."     3.  Aufl.  1875  S.  837. 
**)  Contubemalis  Teuffei  S.  862. 
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in  diesen  vihren  Untertheilen,  selbst  in  den  einzelnen  Punkten, 
einander  entsprechend  angelegt.  Deutlich  unterscheidet  man  in 
jeder  Rede  drei  Untertheile.  Wir  bemerken  einen  philosophisdhen 
(c.  5  vgl.  c.  i6,  5 — c.  IQ,  15),  einen  heidnisch-apologetischen  (c.  6 — 7), 
dem  christlicherseits  ein  polemischer  (c.  20 — 27  einschliesslich  des 
Uebergangstheils  der  Dämonologie)  und  endlich  einen  heidnisch-pole- 
mischen, dem  anderseits  ein  christlich -apologetischer  entspricht 
(c,  8 — 13,  vgl.  c.  28 — 38).  Den  Schluss  jeder  Rede  bildet  eine 
mit  *proinde  eingeleitete  und  schulgerecht  mit  einer  adhortatio 
endende  peroratio  (c.  12,  7  — c  13,  5,  vgl.  c.  38,  Szr^X  welche  beide 
sich  gleichfalls  genau  entsprechen  und  den  Hauptinhalt  der  ein- 
zelnen Reden  kurz  herausstellen. 

Je  näher  man  an  den  Dialog  herantritt,  desto  mehr  kann  man 
seine  kunstvolle  Composition  bewundern.  Nicht  nur  stehen  sich 
die  zwei  Reden  bis  in  die  einzelnen  Gedanken  und  Ausdrücke 
hinein,  wie  Frage  und  Antwort  gegenüber  und  lassen  so  einen 
einheitlichen  Disputirstoff  erkennen,  sondern  jede  einzelne  Rede, 
selbst  jeder  Untertheil  bildet  seinerseits  wieder  ein  abgerundetes 
Ganze,  das  gleichwohl  mit  dem  nächsten  wie  vorhergehenden  in 
engstem  Zusammenhang  steht.  Minucius  erreicht  dies  einerseits 
durch  zahlreiche  Recapitulationen ,  wodurch  er  die  einzelnen  Ge- 
danken zu  selbstständigen  Gedanken  g  r  u  p  p  e  n  ^bsqhliesst,  andrer- 
seits durch  die  gewandtesten  Uebergänge*),  die  jene  einzelnen 
Gedankengruppen  aneinanderketten  und  so  dasgesammte  Material 
zu  einem,  schönen  Ganzen  zusammenschliessen.    Namentlich  ist  dies 


*)  Schon  A.  Ebert  erwähnt  dieselben  und  führt  als  Beispiele  c.  25—26  und 
38,  2 — 4  bis  zum  Schlussabschnitt  der  Rede  des  Octavius  an.  Wir  unsererseits 
halten  für  den  geschicktesten  Uebergang  den  ganzen  Abschnitt  der  Dämonologie, 
als  Mittelglied  zwischen  dem  eigentlichen  zweiten  und  dem  dritten  Theil.  Er 
ist  einerseits  die  Erklärung  für  den  vorausgehenden  heidnischen  error  (fons 
erroris)  als  auch  für  die  nachfolgenden  Vorwürfe  gegen  die  Christen  (fons  prayitatis). 
Einen  musterhaften  Aufbau  bietet  der  erste  Untertheil  dieser  Rede.  Streng  nach 
den  angekündigten  Vorbedingungen,  namentlich  der  deductiven  Methode  (17,  2), 
wird  in  dem  angewandten  Theil  17,  4 — 18,  3  vom  All  angefangen  und  beim 
Menschen  aufgehört.  Dieses  alles  wird  in  dem  Vergleich  vom  wohlgeordneten 
Haus  recapitulirt  und  dann  mit  nochmals  rückblickendem  Uebergang  zu  der 
Frage  nacH  der  Einheit  Gottes  fortgeschritten,  die  mit  vierfachem  Beweise  belegt 
wird,  aus  der  Geschichte  (5),  aus  der  Natur  (7),  dem  Gottesbegriff 
selbst  (7)  und- dem  consensus  omnium  (11),  deren  letzter  sich  wieder  in  drei 
Theile  zerlegt  (Volk,  Dichter,  Philosophen  18,  li.  19,  i.  I9i  3).  Die  Einheit  Gottes 
erhält  20,  i  ihre  Recapituration ,  gerade  wie  der  ganze  erste  Untertheil  20,  2; 
quod  si  Providentia  mundus  regitur  et  unius  Dei  nutu  gubernatur  etc. 

I* 
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in  der  Rede  des  Octaviud  bemerkbar,  welcher  der  Verfasser  als 
der  Widerlegung  naturgemäss  die  grössere  Sorgfalt  widmete.  Wir 
verweisen  hier  für  alle  Einzelnorientirung  auf  die  Analysen  bei 
Lindner,   Ebert   und  Paul  de  F6lice*). 

Wir  sind   nun  grade    bei    Minucius   Felix    in   der  glücklichen 
Lage,    auf  den  Lehrer  schliessen    zu    können,    bei   welchem    er  in 
die    Schule    gegangen.     £s    ist    kein   Anderer    als   der   Altmeister 
Cicero.     Die    äussere    Anlage    des  Octavius,  sowie  auch   manches 
Material,   verdankt   er   diesem,    in  Sonderheit    dessen  Bächern  de 
natura  Deorum.  Die  daselbst  Disputirenden,  der  Epikureer  Vellejus, 
der  Akademiker  Cotta  und  der  Stoiker  Baibus,  vornehmlich  letztere 
zwei**),  sind  in  unseren  Disputanten  Cäcilius  Natalis  und  Octavius 
Januarius    unschwer    wieder    zu    erkennen.     Die  Zuhörerrolle    des 
Cicero    hat  Minucius'  übernommen,    als    Zeit   sind    gleichfalls   die 
Gerichtsferien,    zum  Ort   ist   aber  nicht  das  Haus  des  Gastgebers, 
sondern  die  Meeresküste  bei  Ostia  gewählt.     Den  Gegenstand  des 
Gespräches  bildet  mit  Abzug   des    christlichen  Materials   ebenfalls 
das  Wesen  der  Götter.     Welche  weiteren  Aehnlichkeiten  sich  nach- 
weisen lassen,  zeigt  obige  auf  Eberts  Anregung  erschienene  Disser- 
tation von  E.  Behr  „der  „Octavius**  des  Minucius  Felix  in  seinem 
Verhältniss  zu  Ciceros  Büchern  de  natura  Deorum."     Gera,  1870. 
Aber    auch   sonst    enthält    der    Dialog    manche    Berührungen   mit 
ciceronianischen  Schriften  oder  ciceronianischer  Eigenthümlichkeit. 

Ersteres  beweist  grade  der  Eingang,  Absehend  von  einigen 
kleineren  Reminiscenzen  in  den  ersten  Zeilen***)  stossen  wir  auf 
eine  frappante  Aehnlichkeit  mit  dem  Eingang  von  Ciceros  Brutus. 
Hier  wie  dort  dasselbe  Stimmungsbild.  Jeder  der  zwei  Verfasser 
gedenkt  voll  Wehmuth  eines"  dahingegangenen  Freundes,  jeder 
schildert  die  gegenseitigen  engen  Beziehungen  und  endlich  seinen 
tiefen  Schmerz  um  den  Verstorbenen.  Auch  in  den  Ausdrücken 
ähneln    sich    die  Eingänge.     Bei   Cicero    ist    es    der    socius    et 


*)  J.  G.  Lindner  „analysis  logica"  abgedruckt  in  Mignes  Patrol.  lat. 
tom.  in.  3  S.  226.  Ad.  Ebert  in  obiger  Schrift  abgedruckt  in  den  Abhand- 
lungen der  königl.  sächs.  Gesellschaft  der  Wissensch.  XII.  Bd.  V.  1870  S.  332—340. 
—  Paul  de  F.  S.  41—78. 

**)  Der  Epikureer  kommt  dogmatisch  wenig  in  Frage. 

***)  Das  bekannte  cogitanti  mihi  und  die  beliebten  Metaphern  (Irans)  acta 
et  decursa,  vielleicht  auch  das  an  ad  Att.  5,  10  erinnernde  intimis  sensibüs. 
Vgl.   die  Anmerkungen   in    der  Ausgabe  v.  J.  Gronovius,  Leyden  1709. 
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consors  gloriosi  laboris,  der  conjunctissimus  meorum  consiliorum 
ömnium  societate,  welcher  triste  nobis  desiderinm  reliquerat 
{i,  2).  Im  Octavius  ist  es  der  conscius  in  amoribus,  ipse  socius 
in  erroribus,  welcher  pari  mecum  voluntate  concinebat  eadem  velle 
vel  nolle  und  immensum  sui  desiderium  nobis  reliquit. 
Somit  gleich  in  der  Einleitung  Spuren  von  Cicero*).  In  der 
Disputation  selbst  ist  es  noch  dessen  Dialog  de  divinatione,  welcher 
von  Minucius  unstreitig  benutzt  worden  ist  (2,  24,  52.  2,  56,  116  und 
57,  n8,  vergl.  Octavius  c.  26,  4 — 6), 

An  Cicero  ferner  erinnert  in  der  Einkleidung^)  jene-  feine 
Urbanität  des  Gesprächs ,  welche  den  einzelnen  Personen  des 
Dialogs,  vor  allem  unserem  Verfasser  eignet***).  Es  ist  jener 
„gute  Ton"  gegenseitiger  Artigkeit  und  Verbindlichkeit,  in  dem 
die  Gebildeten,  namentlich  der  römischen  Hauptstadt»  mit  oder 
von  einander  zu  reden  pflegten  und  den  sie  selbst  im  engsten 
Freundeskreise  beibehielten.  Er  ist  ein  Characteristicum  ciceroniani- 
scher  Schriften,  besonders  seiner  Dialoge  und  Briefe.  Beweis  sind 
Liebenswürdigkeiten  wie  diese:  homo  tibi  subirattis,  mihi  propter  eam 
ipsam  causam  minus  quam  volebam  fam'iliarist)f  wo  auch 
nach  der  andern  Seite  ein  Compliment  gemacht  wird,  oder  aber 
wie  fast  ebenso  ad  Attic.  V,  9:  Dionysium  semper  equidem,  ut 
scis,  dilexi:    sed  cotidie  pluris  facio  et  mehercule  in  primis,  quod 


ict; 


t)3i. 


*)  Auch  die  folgenden  'Ausdrücke  der  Einleitung  scheinen  Reminiscenzen 
tu.  sein,  wenn  auch  nicht  gerade  ciceronianische :  eadem  velle  vel  nolle,  das  stark 
an  das  geflügelte  Wort  Sallusts  erinnert:  idem  velle  atque  idem  nolle,'  ea  demum 
flrma  amicitia  est  (Cat.  20,  4),  sowie  auch  der  viel  gebrauchte  Gedanke:  unam 
meutern  in  duobus  divisam,  welcher  vielleicht  auf  Lälius  25,  92 :  amicitiäe  vis  in 
eo  (est)  ut  unus  quasi  animus  üat  ex  pluribus  oder  aber  auf  das  schöne  hora- 
zianische  Wort  anspielt  Od.  II,  17:  A,  te  meae  si  partem  animae  rapit  maturior 
vis,  quid  moror  altera?  —  Es  ist  entschieden  auffällig,  dass  der  Verfasser  bei 
diesen  seinen  Herzensergiessungen  fremder  Ausdrücke  sich  bedient.  Der  Ein- 
druck entsteht,  al^  sei  dieser  Tod  uikd  diese  Freundschaft  weniger  Wiedergabe 
einer  Thatsache  als  vielmehr  Produkt  künstlerischer  Fiction. 

**)  Im   Dialog   selbst  geht's  manchmal  scharf  her,   vgl.   c.  25  u.  28.    Hier 
weicht  der  Dialog  der  Apologie. 

***)  Am  allerwenigsten  Octavius. 

t)  Cic.  de  orat.  I,  16,  72.  —  Uebrigens  gehörte  diese  urbanitas  zu  den 
Erfordernissen  des  ciceronianischen  Redners,  vgl.  de  orat.  I,  5,  17:  accedat  codem 

oportet  lepos  quidam  facetiaeque  et  eruditio  libero  digna subtili  venustate 

atque  urbanitate  conjuncta,   welche   letztere   ihit   der  von  Octavius  in  malam 
partem  gebrauchten  urbanitas  16,  2.  28,  10  selbstverständlich  nicht  identisch  ist. 
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te  amat  etc.,  was  noch  von  dem  bekannten  zärtlichen  Wortspiel  über- 
troifen  wird  ad  Attic.  V,  20:  Bnitum  non  minus  amo  quam  tu, 
paene  dixi,  quam  te.  Aehnlich  auch  hier.  So  in  der  zart  gestellten 
Frage  des  Minucius  an  Cäcilius  nach  dem  Grunde  seiner  plötzlichen 
Verstimmung  4,  i :  Quid  hoc  est  rei?  cur  non  agnosco,  Caecili,  alacri- 
tatem  tuam  illam?  et  illam  oculorum  etiam  in  seriis  hilaritatem 
requiro?  Oder,  wenn  gegen  Ende  der  überwundene  Cäcilius  so 
überraschend  fein  sich  den  Sieg  zuschreibt,  ohne  ihn  doch  dem 
Octavius  zu  entreissen:  Ego  Octavio  meo  plurimum  quantum,  sed 
et  mihi  gratulor...  vicimus  et  ita..  nam  ut  ille  mei  victor 
est,  ita  ego  triumphator  erroris,  was  sofort  Minucius 
ebenso  fein  und  zartfühlend  zugleich  zu  wenden  weiss:  at  ego 
proliidus  omnium  nostrum  vice  gaudeo,  quod  etiam  mihi  Octavius 
vicerit,  cum  maxima  judicandi  mihi  invidia  detracta  sit.  Besonders 
characteristisch  für  die  urbane  Höflichkeit  ist  folgender  Satz,  worin 
der  Verfasser  sogar  auf  seine  Leser  Rücksicht  nimmt  4,  6 :  et  cum 
dicto  eins  adsedimus,  ita  ut  me  ex  tribus  medium  lateris  am- 
bitione  protegerent:  nee  hoc  obsequi  fuit  ant  ordinis  aut 
honoris,  quippe  cum  amicitia  pares  semper  aut  accipiat  aut 
faciat,  sed  ut  arbiter  et  utrisque  proximus  aures  darem  et  dis- 
ceptantes  duos  medius  segregarem.  Jeder,  der  dies  liest,  freut 
sich  der  passenden  Gruppirung:  die  zwei  Gegner  zu  beiden  Seiten 
des  Unparteiischen.  Niemand  denkt  an  Absicht.  Indessen,  der  fein- 
fühlige Minucius,  der  seine  Person  durch  jenen  Mittel-  und  Ehren- 
pl  atz  allzusehr  in's  Centrum  der  Aufmerksamkeit  gerückt  sieht,  hält 
es  für  nöthig,  sich  gegen  die  etwaige  Unterlegung  einer  selbstgefälli- 
gen Absicht  vor  seinen  Lesern  zu  verwahren.  Er  fügt  darum  obigen 
Zusatz  hinzu,  der  freilich  etwas  umständlich  ausfallt,  (nee  aut-aut, 
quippe  cum  aut-aut,  sed  et-et),  uns  aber  zeigt,  wie  sehr  der  Verfasser 
hier  in  der  Einleitung  beim  Schreiben  sein  Leserpublicum  im  Auge  hatte 
und  auch  diesem  direct  gegenüber  seine  Urbanität  entfaltete*). 

So  sehen  wir  schon  jetzt,  auch  in  der  Darstellung  hat  der 
Verfasser  sich  Cicero  zum  Vorbild  genommen.  Dies  ist  um  so 
auffälliger,    als   zu    Minucius'    Zeit  die  Rednerschule    Frontos    die 


*)  Dieser  Hang  zur  Höflichkeit  und  der  damit  verbundenen  Lobrednerei 
verführt  ihn  öfter  zur  Breite  und  Schwülstigkeit.  Man  beachte  wieder  den  Ein- 
gang und  darin  die  Häufung  lobender  Beiwörter  und  Redensarten :  Octavii  boni 
et  üdelissimi  tanta  dulcedo  et  affectio  inhaesit  —  intimis  sensibus  —  vir  ezimius 
et  sanctus  —  immensum  desiderium  (bei  Cic.  nur  triste)  etc."   Ferner    in  c.  a,  i 


stilbeherrschende  war,  die  für  alterthümliche  Litteratur  und  Sprach- 
färbung eingenommen,  durch  alle  Arten  von  Archaismen  die 
Rede    zu    würzen    suchte*).       Von     dieser     Sucht     ist    Minucius 


die  bis  in's  Kleinliche  gehende  Hervorhebung  des  Opfers,  das  ihm  Oct.  mit  der 
Herreise  gebracht  hatte:   nam   negotii  et  visendi  mei  gratia  Romam  contenderat, 
relicta  domo,  conjuge,  liberis,   et  quod  est  in  liberis   amabilius, 
adhuc   annis   innocentibus    et    adhuc     dimidiata    verba    temptan- 
tihus,    loquellam   ipso    offensantis   linguae    fragmine   dulciorem. 
Schliesslich    aber    2,    2    die    schwülstige    Schilderung    der  Freude    über  dessen 
Ankunft:     non     possum    ezprimere     sermonibus,     quanto     quamque    im- 
patienti  gaudio   exultaverim,    cum  augeret  maxime    laetitiam    meam 
amicissimi   hominis    inopinata    praesentia.   —     Diese  Ueberschwänglichkeit 
gleich   in    den    ersten   Capiteln    des   Dialoges    hat    etwas    Gewaltsames   an   sich 
und  fallt  um  so  mehr  auf,  als  sie  der  Sprache    des  eigentlichen  Dialoges  ganz" 
fremd   ist,    der   bei    allem  Reichthum    der  Diction    sich  durch  Knappheit  aus- 
zeichnet.    Aber   auch  die   referirten  Facta,    der  dem  Verfasser  so   zu  Herzen 
gehende    Todesfall    und    die    innige    Freundschaft    des    Octavius,    verlieren    an 
Naturwahrheit    und    Glaubwürdigkeit    durch    jene    Entlehnung     aus   Cicero    wie 
durch    die     sonstigen    Anklänge    an     fremde    Gedanken     und    Ausdrucksweise. 
Hierdurch  wird  uns  der  Verdacht  nahe   gelegt,   dass  dem  Verfasser  die  Absicht 
beseelte,  weniger  zu  referiren  als  zu  interessiren. ,   Dazu  verhalfen  allerdings 
jener  sensationelle  Todesfall,  jene  ideak  Freundschaft,  dazu  auch  die  allerliebste 
•  Strandscene   c,   3,    deren   ganzes  Vorhandensein   und    deren   unverhältnissmässige 
Länge  (über  ein  Viertel  der  Einleitung)  sich  lediglich  aus  der  Absicht,  Interesse 
zu  erregen,   erklärt,   sowie   endlich   auch   kleinere  Eflfectmittel   wie   in  amoribus 
conscius    und    die    Erwähnung   jener   kindlichen    Sprachversuche    c.    2.    —   Die 
dadurch  wachgerufene  Muthmassung,   dass  die  Einleitung,  vor  allem  die  Person 
des  Octavius   fingirt   sei,   ward    uns   zur  grössten  Wahrscheinlichkeit  durch  fol- 
gende  Beobachtungen.     Es   kann   bei   näherer  Betrachtung  niemandem  entgehen, 
dass    die    zwei    Disputanten    ganz    ungleich    gezeichnet  sind.     Am   gelungensten 
durchgeführt   erscheint  die  Person   des   Cäcilius.     Sie   ist  eine    durch  und  durch 
einheitliche,    lebenswahre    Figur,      Cäcilius    ist    ein   heiterer,    lebhafter,    etwas 
excentrischer  junger  Mann,  für  den  das  von  Minucius  wie  von  Octavius  gebrauchte 
erupit  (16,  5.  40,  l)  characteristisch   ist.     Sein   Schmollen  4,  i:   tacens,   anxius, 
segregatus,  seine  plötzliche  Herausforderung  4,  4 :    de  toto  .  et  integro  mihi  cum 
Octavio  res  est  und  die  Freude  (renidens  14,  i)  am  Schlüsse  seiner  eigenen  Rede 
mit  dem  triumphirenden  Schlussworte:  ecquid  ad  haec  audet  Octavius  etc.,  alles 
dieses  sind   characteristische  Pinselstriche,   die  uns   ein   lebhaftes  Bild   von  dem 
Manne  ermöglichen  und  ohne  Frage  eine  factisch  existirende  Persönlichji:eit  copiren. 
Man  vergleiche  dagegen   den  Octavius,     Was  sagt  er  eigentlich  ausserhalb 
seiner  Rede?  —  Einen  einzigen  Satz,  der  überdies  mit  dem  persönlich  gehal- 
tenen Eingang  seiner  Rede  in  schroffstem  Widerspruch   steht.     Dieser  eine  Satz 
ist    eigentlich    ziemlich    grob:    Non    boni  viri   est,    hominem    domi   forisque 
lateri    tuo    inhaerentem    sie    in    hac    imperitiae    vulgaris    caecitate 

*)  Vgl.    Teuffei    S.    829.    856.      A.    Naber   Epistulae    Com.    Frontonis    et 
M.  Aurelii,    Lipsiae  1867,  p.  IH, 
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frei.  Er  steht  so  aber  seiner  Zeit,  Freilich  in  einer  andern  Be- 
ziehung vermochte  er  sich  nicht  so  ganz  ihren  Fesseln  zu  entziehen. 
Die  damals  immer  mehr  in  die  Litteratur  eindringende  Volks- 
sprache hat  sich  auch  in  .  seinen  Octavius  eingeschlichen  und 
M^ehrt  ihm  so  den  Anspruch  auf  reinste  Classicität.  Man  hat 
dies  erst  neuerdings  beobachtet**).  Namentlich  sind  es  die  ab- 
geschwächten Gradationsformen,  die  hier  in  Betracht  kommen. 
Ein  Positiv  neben  dem  Superlativ:  boni  et  fidelissimi  i,  i  oder 
statt  letzterem  ein  Comparativ:  et  quod  est  in  liberis  amabilius 
oder  aber  ein  Superlativ  für  einen  Positiv :  utrum  unius  imperio 
an  arbitrio  plurimorum  i8,  5  zeigen,  wie  sehr  auch  ihm  wie  der 
Volkssprache  das  Gefühl  für  Gradunterschiede  verloren  gegangen 
war.  Dennoch  ist  aus  der  sonstigen  reinen  Latinität  die  Absicht 
unverkennbar,  durch  Zurückgehen  auf  die  classischen  Vorbilder, 
namentlich  auf  Cicero,  sich  der  herrschenden  Zeitrichtung  zu  ent- 
ziehen, an  sich  schon  ein  Beweis  von  litterarischer  Selbstständig- 
keit wie  von  gutem,  stilistischen  Geschmack. 

Gehen  wir  auf  seine  Darstellung  etwas   näher  ein.     Jede  der 
beiden  Reden    hat   bei   aller   Unverkennbarkeit    des    gemeinschaft- 


deserere,  ut  tarn  luculento  die  in  lapides  eum  patiaris  inpingere,  effigiatos  sane  . . . 
cum  scias  huius  erroris  non  minorem  ad  te  quam  ad  ipsum  redundare 
infamiam.  Am  Eingange  aber  seiner  Rede  zeigt  er  sich  so  überaus  liebens- 
würdig und  rücksichtsvoll  gegen  den  nämlichen  Cäcilius,  dass  Faber  daraus  sogar 
auf  christliche  Sanftmuth  schliesst  (Comm.  S.  11)  vgl.  Oct.  16,  2;  sed  in  Natali 
meo  versutiam  nolo,  non  credo:  procul  est  ab  eins  simplititate  subtilis  urbanitas. 
Sonst  nirgends  ein  bezeichnender  Ausdruck  weder  von  ihm  noch  über  ihn. 
Auch  die  oben  angeführten  Epitheta  und  Redensarten  sind  sämmtlich  so  sub- 
jectiv,  so  farblos  (vgl.  boni,  fidelissimi,  eximius,  etc.),  dass  sie  nirgends 
ein  Bild   von  ihm  in  der  Phantasie   des  Lesers  aufkommen  lassen. 

Aus  diesem  Widerspruche  in  der  Zeichnung  der  Person  des  Octavius  wie 
ferner  aus  dem  gänzlichen  Fehlen  charakteristischer  Züge  darin  schliessen  wir, 
unterstützt  durch  obige  Verdachtsgründe,  dass  dem  Verfasser  bei  Zeichnung 
dieser  Person  die  lebendige  Vorlage  gänzlich  gefehlt  habe.  Der 
Octavius  ist  vielmehr  der  Verfasser  selbst,  der  bei  der  einmal  gefassten 
Idee,  den  gesammten  Stoff  in  die  Form  einer  Disputation  zu  bringen,  sich 
begreiflicherweise  nicht  selbst  zum  Helden  derselben  machen  konnte  —  wir 
kennen  ja  seine  persönliche  Zurückhaltung  dem  Publikum  gegenüber  — ,  sondern 
die  Person  des  O.  fingirte  und  sich  obiger  Kunstmittel  bediente,  um  seine 
Leser  für  denselben  und  somit  für  die  Apologie  selbst  gleich  von  vorn  herein 
zu  interessiren.  —  Wie  viel  an  der  ganzen  Disputation  Faktum  ist,  ob  sie  über- 
haupt stattgefunden  hat,  ob  sie  zwischen  Cäcilius  und  Minucius  stattfand,  wer 
wollte  dies  bestimmen? 

*)  Vgl.  J.  N.  Ott  Jahrb.  für  class.  Piniol.  11 1.  S.  788—799. 
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liehen  Verfassers  ihren  eignen  Character.  Erstere,  als  die  Angriifs- 
rede,  ist  gekennzeichnet  durch  rednerisches  Pathos.  Gleich  am 
Anfang  c.  5  zeigt  sich  dieses  in  der  Fülle  der  Ausdrücke,  der 
raschen  Folge  rhetorischer  Fragen  und  der  Häufung  asyndetischer 
und  anaphorischer  Sätze*).  Die  im  nächsten  Theil,  in  der  Ver- 
theidigung«  väterlicher  Religion  zu  verspürende  Wärme  steigt  im 
dritten  Theil  zu  glühender  Leidenschaft  gegen  die  Christen, 
namentlich  im  achten  Capitel. .  Hier  jagen  sich  Ausdrücke,  alle 
asyndetisch  aneinander  gestellt,  folgen  sich  von  Ausrufen  unter- 
mischt Antithese,  Oxymoron  und  selbst  Parodoxon:  latebrosa  et 
lucifuga  natio,  in  publicum  muta,  in  angelis  garrula :  templa  ut 
busta  despiciunt,  deos  despuunt,  rident  sacra,  misecentur  miseri 
ipsi,  honores  et  purpuras  despiciunt,  ipsi  seminudi.  Pro  mira 
stultitia  et  incredibilis  audacia  !  Spernunt  tormenta  praesentia,  dum 
incerta  metuunt  et  futura,  et  dum  mori  post  mortem  timent,  interim 
mori  non  timent  I  —  Für  den  bestimmten  rhetorischen  Character 
der  Rede  spricht  übrigens  das  Urtheil  des  Minucius  selbst.  £r 
gründet  darauf  das  ganze  Zwischengespräch  c.  14 — 15,  worin 
sowohl  der  verurtheilte  eloquentiae  tumor  15,  2  als  auch  Grundsätze 
wie  14,  2:  cum  non  laudi  sed  veritati  disceptatio  vestra  nitatuF 
nicht  nur  ein  Urtheil  über  die  oratorische  Leistung  des  Caecilius, 
sondern  auch  des  Minucius'  Abneigung  gegen  eine  glänzende,  aber 
wahrheitswidrige  Rhetorik  überhaupt  enthalten.  Darauf  hin  fällt 
die  andere  Rede  weniger  rhetorisch  aus,  wenigstens  ist  deren  erster 
Theil,  die  philosophische  Entwickelung,  ganz  in  dem  ruhigen 
Tone  einer  solchen  gehalten.  Doch  schon  im  nächsten  Haupt- 
abschnitt, der  Bekämpfung  des  Heidenthums,  wird  es  lebendig. 
Sarkasmen  und  Ironien  platzen  gegen  dasselbe  los  (c.  21  und  25), 
und  gehen  im  dritten  Abschnitt,  bei  der  Zurückgabe  der  Vor- 
würfe an  die  Heiden,  sogar  in  schneidigen  Hohn  über  (c.  28). 
Im  Uebrigen  zeigt  sich  an  gewissen.  Stellen,  wie  bei  der  Erörte- 
rung des  GoCtesbegriffes  (c.  18  und  32),  eine  edle  Wärme,  die 
bei  der  Lehre  von  der  Auferstehung  und  am  Schluss  (c.  34  und  38) 
sogar  zur  Sprache  der  Poesie  sich  steige^. 

Die  eigentliche  Diction  der  Reden  zeigt  Gedrängtheit  und 
Fülle  zugleich.  Minucius  erreicht  beides  durch  das  Asyndeton 
und  die  Anaphora,  besonders  durch  das  sogenannte  asyndeton  tri- 

*)  Ein  frappantes  Beispiel  anaphorischer  Gedrängtheit  ist  der  Satz  6,  2  mit 
dem  doppelten  sie  und  dem  sechsfachen  dum.  Nur  durch  die  Anaphora  wird 
die  Länge  des.SaUes  entschuldigt. 
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membre,  die  hervorstechendste  minucianische  Spracheigenthämlich- 
keit.  Minücius  liebt  es  nämlich,  mehrere  Ausdrücke,  gewöhnlich 
drei,  in  ein  Bündel  zusammen  zu  fassen,  einen  Gedanken  gleich- 
sam in  drei  Strahlen  aufblitzen  zu  lassen.  So  gleich  c,  i6: 
errantem,  vagam,  lubricam  —  inlitteratos,  pauperes,  imperitos  — 
sine  dilectu  aetatis,  sexus,  dignitatis  etc.  und  so  fast  in  jedem 
Capitel.  Besonders  evident  ist  folgende  Stelle,  zugleich  ein  Beispiel 
für  die  Figur  der  Symploke  23,  13:  ecce  funditur,  fabricatur, 
sculpitur:  nondum  deus  est:  ecce  plumbatur,  construitur,  erigitur: 
nee  adhuc  deus  est:  ecc  e  ornatur,  consecratur,  oratur:  tunc  postremo 
deus  est  etc.  So  wird  die  Sprache  lebendig  und  anschaulich^  ohne 
doch  breit  zu  werden.  Als  sonstiger  Schmuck  der  Rede  findet 
sich,  namentlich  in  der  Rede  des  Octavius,  die  Vergleichung 
16)  3»  i7i  1 1,  in  besonderer  Schönheit  die  Metapher  16,  i,  34,  12,  38, 4 
und  kleinerer  rhetorischer  Zierrath ,  sogenannte  commutationes 
23,  I — 2:  nee  desinunt  vel  perdere  quod  inveniunt  vel  invenire 
quod  perdunt  und  gleich  darauf  nonne  ridiculum  vel  lugere  quod 
cqlas  vel  colere  quod  lugeas,  sowie  endlich  ganz  vereinzelt  die 
Paronomasie:  impietas  expietur  38,  6.  Zu  dieser  Darstellung  in 
■den  zwei  Reden  kommt  nun  in  der  Einkleidung  noch  eine  meister- 
hafte Schilderung  der  Natur  (vergl.  die  reizende  Strandscene  c.  3), 
vornehmlich  aber  jene  urbane  Anmuth,  welche  der  ganzen  Ein- 
kleidung eigenthümlich  ist  und  schliesslich  dem  Dialog  einen 
überaus  liebenswürdigen  Abschluss  giebt  40,  4:  Post  haec  laeti 
hilaresque  discessimus,  Caecilius  quod  crediderit,  Octavius  gaudere 
quod  vicerit,  ego  et  quod  hie  crediderit  et  hie  vicerit.  Kann  man 
treifender  und  anmuthiger  zugleich  reeapituliren ! 

Aus  alledem  erkennen  wir,  wie  gewandt  unser  Verfasser  die 
Sprache  zu  handhaben  verstand,  wie  genau  er  von  den  rhetorischen 
Darstellungsmitteln,  auch  dem  Capitel  von  der  elocutio  unter- 
richtet war.  Was  wir  besonders  hoch  sehätzen  müssen,  das 
ist  die  weise  und  geschmackvolle  Verwendung  des  gesammten 
Redesehmuekes ,  der  überall  durchscheinende  Grundsatz,  frei  zu 
sein  von  aller  Ueberladung,  von  aller  rednerischen  Ostentation*), 
Das  ist's  wohl,  was  er  von  Cicero  gelernt  hatte,  was  ihn  diesem  nahe 


*)  Er  spricht  diesen  Grundsatz  selbst  aus.  Vgl.  ausser  obigem  Worte  des 
Minücius:  non  laudi,  sed  veritati  disceptatio  nitatur,  noch  16,6  den  gleichen  Grundsatz 
des  Octavius:  atque  etiam  quo*imperitior  est  sermo,  hoc  inlustrior  ratio  est,  quo- 
niam  non  fucatur  pompa  facundiae  et  gratiae,  sed,  ut  est,  recti  regnla  sustinetur.  Ein 
weiterer  Beleg  für  die  Identität  des  Minücius  nüt  der  Person  des  Octavius. 
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bringt  und  was  ihn  weit  über  seine  Zeitgenossen,  einen  Fronto, 
Apulejus  oder  gar  Gellius  erhebt*).  Fügen  wir  hierzu  das  Urtheil 
von  J.  F.  Gronovius,  dem  alten  leydener  Professor  der  Beredt- 
samkeit,  der  unsern  Verfasser,  wenn  nicht  mit  dem  wirklichen,  so 
doch  mit  dem  christlichen  Cicero  Lactanz  vergleicht**): 

„Minucius  Felix  dialogum  contra  paganos  scripsit  lactea  ser- 
monis  ubertate  Lactantio  nihil  cedentem;  mirabili  ubique  perspicuitate 
etiam  in  acute  dictis,  nihil  argutiarum  obscuritate  molestarum, 
nihil  intempestiva  eruditionis  ostentatione  insolens 
aut  arcessitum,  nihil  verborum  novitate,  aut  transferendi  improbi- 
tate  aut  compositionis  scabitudine  durum,  horrens,  abruptum.  Omnia 
certe  eius,  in  quibus  quomodo  legendum  sit,  non  ambigitur, 
has  habent  virtutes.  Argumentum  ingens,  illa  quoque,  quae 
labem  contraxerunt ,  ita  esse  curanda ,  ut  non  in  Minucio 
Minucium  quaeras,  Tertullianum  aut  quemvis  durissimum  Afrorum 
invenias." 

Keineswegs  aber  bleibt  seine  Kenntniss  auf  das  Gebiet 
ciceronianischer  Schriften  beschränkt.  Zahlreiche  Namen  und  An- 
klänge auch  aus  anderen  litterarischen  Gebieten  sind  zu  verzeichnen. 
Aus  dem  Bereiche  der  Beredtsamkeit  kommt,  ausser  Cicero 
und  Demosthenes,  welcher  letztere  nur  flüchtig  erwähnt  wird  (26,  6), 
zunächst  Fronto  aus  Cirta  in  Betracht.  Das  erste  Mal  (9,  6)  wird 
seine  oratio,  dann  (31,  i)  .  der  orator  selbst  genannt.  Das 
Urtheil  (31^  i):  cönvicium  ut  orator  adspersit  enthält  zugleich  eine 
abfällige  Kritik  gegen  die  Redner  überhaupt.  Wahrscheinlich  ist 
ferner  die  Bekanntschaft  des  Verfassers  mit  Apulejus,  speciell 
mit  dessen  Metamorphosen***).  Mit  ihm  theilt  er  auch  manche 
formelle  Eigenthümlichkeit.  Von  anderen  Zeitgenossen  nennen 
wir  hier  den  Celsus,    dessen    koyog   äkrj^g  Minucius  nach  Keims 


*)  Was  Fronto  an  Cicero  auszusetzen  hat,  ist  gerade  das,  -worin  er  seine 
Stärke  sucht,  aber  seine  Schwäche  zeigt:  in  omnibus  eius  in  orationibus  paucis- 
sima  admodum  reperias  insperata  atque  inopinata  verba,  quae  nonnisi  cum 
studio  atque  vigilia  atque  muUa  veterum  carminum  memoria  indagantur.  Vgl. 
Teuffei  S.  829,  856  u.  863. 

•*)  Abgedruckt  in  der  Ausgabe  des  Oct.  von  Jac.  Gronovius,  Leyden  1709. 
***)  Vgl.  Met.  4,  14.  Oct.  31,  6.  Die  andere  Aehnlichkeit  8,  27,  Oct.  27,  3 
ist  wohl  weniger  auf  Entlehnung  als  auf  gemeinsame  Erfahrung  zurückzuführen. 
Dahin  weist  wenigstens  die  anschauliche  Schilderung  mit  ihren  präsentischen 
Ausdrücken.  Das  Gleiche  gilt  von  der  ähnlichen  Stelle  Lucan  5,  169  f,  bes. 
V.  172.  —  Ueber  die  formellen  Eigenthümlichkeiten  vgl.  Ott  und  Dombart 
(Anhang)  wie  auch  Teuffei  S.  863. 
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Ansicht  gekannt  und  dessen  Vorwürfe  gegen  das  .Christenthum 
er  ?um  Theil  dem  Cäcilius  in  den  Mund' gelegt  haben  soll*). 
Endlich  aber  führen  wir  den  Athenagoras  mit  an,  dessen  Verhältniss 
zu  Minucius  Felix  im  Interesse  der  Priorität  des  griechischen 
Apologeten  neuerdings  Lösche  in  d.  Jahrb.  für  prot.  Theol.  1882,  i. 
S.    168 — 178,  näher  beleuchtet  hat**). 

Häufigere  Verwendung  als  die  Redner  finden  die  Die  hter***). 
Aus  ihrer  Mitte  hebt  sich  deutlich  der  „Mantuanus  Maro"  hervor, 


*)  Theod,  Keim:    Celsus*  „wahres  Wort."    Zürich  1873.    S.  156.    Darüber 
Näheres  weiter  unten. 

**)  Die  Annahme  von  Entlehnung  ist  zwar  formell  wie  materiell  diesem 
Apologeten  mehr  als  andern  gegenüber  berechtigt,  grenzt  auch  in  Einzelheiten 
wie  c.  10  vgl.  Oct.  18,  7.  c.  12  vgl.  38,  4.  c.  21  vgl.  23,  3  und  öfter  in  der 
Cliarakteristik  der  Dämonen  an  Wahrscheinlichkeit,  doch  ist  sie  unseres  Er- 
achtens  aus  dem  Vorliegenden  nicht  mit  Sicherheit  zu  constatiren.  Manches  Ge- 
meinsame erklärt  sich  aus  der  gemeinsamen  Erfahrung,  wie  die  ungerechte  Ver- 
urtheilung  der  Christen  Ath.  i.  2.  35.  Oct.  28,  sowie  die  Lächerlichkeit  der  so 
mannigfachen  Götterculte  Ath.  14.  Oct.  6.  Ath.  15.  Oct.  23.  Ath.  21.  30. 
Oct.  21.  23.  Ath.  23.  30.  Oct.  21.  Ath.  20.  Oct.  20.  Es  flössen  ja  deren 
so  viele  und  verschiedene  in  der  Hauptstadt  zusammen  (Oct.  6)  und  schon  längst 
hatte  sich  innerhalb  des  Heidenthums  selber  über  sie  ein  derartiges  Urtheil  ge- 
bildet. Vgl.  den  ciceronianischen  Cotta  de  n.  D.  III.  selbst  den  Epikureer 
Vellejus  I.  16,  42 — 43  und  den  Stoiker  Baibus  II.  27,  70.  Einiges  kann  auch 
zu  andern  Apologeten  in  Beziehung  gebracht  werden.  So  die  Entwickelung 
über  das  Dasein  Gottes  Oct.  17--18,  vgl.  Theoph.  ad.  Aut.  I.  2—6  oder  dii 
Gründe  für  die  Opferunterlassung  Oct.  32,  vgl.  Just.  I.  9  u.  13.  Manches  geht 
auch  bei  der  Belesenheic  des  Apologeten  auf  antike  Quellen  zurück,  wie  die 
Beispiele  aus  Homer,  den  Minucius  sicher  kannte,  Ath.  21.  Oct.  23,  3  u.  5, 
wohl  auch  die  Klage  der  Isis  und  das  Schlagen  der  Brüste  Ath.  14.  Oct.  22, 
vgl.  Juvenal  6,  533  mit  dem  bezeichnenden  grege  calvo  plangentis  populi  etc. 
Ohne  Frage  aber  weisen  folgende  Aehnlichkeiien  nicht  auf  apologetische,  sondern 
auf  classische  Quellen  hin.  So  auf  Seneca:  Ath.  31.  Oct.  36,  8,  vgl,  de 
prov.  4,  6.  3,  4  f.  u.  Ath.  12.  Oct.  36,  9,  vgl.  de  prov.  2,  6  f.  Auf  Cicero 
aber:  Diagoras  als  Beispiel  eines  Atheisten  Ath.  4.  Oct.  S,  vgl.  de  nat.  Deor.  I, 
23.  63  {ä^eog);  der  ganze  Euhemerismus  Ath.  17.  18.  28.  29.  30.  Oct,  19.  20* 
21.  29,  vgl.  de  n.  D,  I.  42,  I18  f.  I.  15,  38.  II.  23,  60;  die  physiologische 
Behandlung  der  Mythologie  Ath.  22.  Oct.  19,  vgl.  de  n.  D,  I.  14 — 15;  die 
Providenz  Ath.  4.  7.  10  etc.  Oct,  17.  18,  vgl.  de  n.  D,  II.  (Vgl.  das  Einzelne 
bei  Behr  S.  15  f.);  schliesslich  aber  ist  der  von  Loesche  so  ausdrücklich  her- 
vorgehobene (S.  169)  Vergleich  vom  wohlgeordneten  Hause  Oct.  18,  4  nicht  auf 
Ath.  16,  I  zurückzuführen»  sondern  unfraglich  auf  de  n.  D.  II,  5^  15,  vgl.  6,  16 
(dessen  charakterisches  melius  der  Apologet  nicht  unberücksichtigt  gelassen  hat). 
•**)  Bei  dieser  wie  auch  den  folgenden  Zusammenstellungen  haben  wir  die 
Angaben  der  Dombart'schen  Ausgabe  benutzt. 
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der  nicht  nur  am  auffälligsten  verwendet*),  sondern  auch  als  der 
einzige  von  ihnen  ausdrücklich  citirt  )vird  :  Aen.  6,  724  ff.,  i,  743. 
Georg.  4^  221 ;  vgl.  Oct.  19,  i.  Genannt  wie  benutzt  wird  femer 
Homier**),  den  Minucius  genau  gekannt  zu  haben  scheint  (23,  2  f.), 
sodann  Ennius  genannt,  ohne  citirt  (26,-  6),  sowie  Terenz  citirt, 
ohne  genannt  zu  werden  (21^  vgl.  Eunuch  4,  5,  6).  Letzteres 
geschieht  nach  Cicero  de  div.  56,  116  vgl.  de  nat.  D,  2,  23,  60. 
Sonst  begegnen  wir  zahlreichen  Anklängen  an  Ovids  Fasten  und 
Metamorphosen,  an  Juvenal,  namentlich  dessen  6.  und  15.  Satire***), 
sowie  mehr  oder  weniger  augenscheinlichen  Berührungen  mit 
Lucrez,  Horaz,  Tibull,  Lucan  und  Martial  f)«  Auch  mag  Minucius 
an  gewissen  Stellen  den  Hesiod  und  den  Euripides  im  Sinne  gehabt 
haben  tt).  Ausserdem  kommen  neben  Hesiod  die  Namen  des  Orpheus 
(19,  u)  und  Plautus  vor  (14,  i),  die  aber  für  unseren  Zweck  nichts 
verrathen.  Dass  ferner  der  Verfasser  mit  noch  weiterem  poetischen 
Material  dienen  konnte,  beweist  von  mehreren  praeteritiones 
wenigstens  die  eine  7,  5,  omitto  vetera,  quae  multa  sunt  et  de 
deorum  natalibus,  donis,  muneribus  neglego  carmina  poetarum,  die 
man  ihrer  Ausführlichkeit  wegen  nicht  für  eine  blosse  Redensart 
zu  halten  hat.  Für  seine  Kenntniss  in  Sonderheit  dramatischer 
Litteratur  sprechen  endlich  noch  allgemeine  Ausdrücke  wie:  memo- 


*)  Wörtliche  Anklänge:  Aen.  3,  137.  Oct.  5,  10.  6,  797.  Oct.  6,  2. 
7,  717.  Oct.  7,  4.  7,  606.  Oct.  7,  4.  8,  187.  Oct.  9,  2.  8,  321  u.  357. 
Oct.  21,   6.     8,   424  f.     Oct.  23,    6.     8,   635.     Oct.  25,   3.     9,  105.     Oct.  35,  2. 

**)  In  c.  23  allein  folgende  Anklänge:  II.  20,  67  f.  5,  386.  385  f.  855  f. 
I,  396  f.  16,  459.  14,  315  f.  21,  443  f.  Aber  auch  die  Odyssee  hat  ihm 
vorgelegen:  18,  136.     Oct.  19,  l.     ii,  303  f.    Oct.  22,  7.    8,  266  f.    Oct.  23,  3. 

***)  Ovid:  Met.  i,  84.    Oct.  17,  2.    10,  155  f.    Oct.  23,  7  u.  ö.    Fast.  5,  13  f. 
Oct.  5,  2.     6.  769  f.     Oct.  22,  7  u.  ö. 

Juv.  2,  17  (Oct.  4,  I).'  6,  533  f.  8,  29  (22,  I).  6,  512  (24,  4).  6,  489 
(25,  ").  9,  24  (25,  II).  15,  I  (25,  9).  15,  9  (28,  9).  15,  116  (30,  4). 
10,  104  (37,  7). 

t)  Lucr.  de  rer.  nat.  i,  248  f.  2,  iioo  f.  6,  417  f.  vgl.  Oct.  5.  Dann 
5»  407.  vgl.  Oct.  34,  3. 

Horaz  Od.  I.  3,  38.     Oct.  5,  6. 

Tibull  I,  3,  89.     2,  5,  II.     Oct.  21,  7.     27,  I. 

Lucan  l,   iil.     Oct.  18,  6  allerdings  concurrirend  mit  Florus  4,  2  f. 

Mart.  2,  61.     Oct.  28,  11.     Evident. 

tt)  Hesiod  op.  122  f.  (Oct.  26,  8).  Eurip.  Ale.  8  (Oct.  23,  5).  Mit  alibi 
nämlich  wird  von  Homer  auf  einen  andern  Dichter  gewiesen.  Das  Angeführte 
aber  findet  sich  nur  bei  diesem. 
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moriae  et  tragoediae  vestrae  31,3,  als  auch  die  eingehende 
Schilderung  des  lasciven  undgottlosen  Treibens  auf  der  Bühne  37,  12. 
Die  Fülle  von  geschichtlichen  Beispielen  und  Anspielungen 
zeugt  aber  weiterhin  von  seiner  Kenntniss  der  Historiker. 
Minucius  nennt  von  ihnen  den  Nepos,  Cassius  (Hemina),  Thallus 
und  Diodorus  (Siculus),  als:  Vertreter  der  „omnes  scriptores  ve- 
tustatis  Graeci  Romanique^^  (21,  4).  Dazu  kommen  die  Namen 
des  Flavius  Joseph us  (jedenfalls  ein  Glossem,  vgl.  Halm  S.  47), 
und  Antonius  Julianus,  deren  Leetüre  Octavius  dem  Cäcilius  statt 
der  jüdischen  Schriften*)  anempfiehlt  (33,  4).  Offenbare  Ver- 
wendung findet,  ohne  genannt  zu  sein,  Livius,  namentlich  im 
6.  und  7.  Capitel  des  Octavius ,  wo  mit  der  Weisung  specta  de 
libris  memorias  sicher  zunächst  auf  dessen  historiarum  libri  hin- 
gedeutet wird.  Neben  Livius  aber  findet  sich  Herodot  benutzt, 
auf  dessen  Urheberschaft  wohl  die  empfangene  Notiz  von  dem  un- 
reinen Gefässe  (dem  TtoöaviitrriQ  des  Amasis)  wie  auch  die  erwähnte 
Todesstrafe  für  die  Vernichtung  heiliger  Thiere  in  Egypten  zurück- 
zuführen ist**).  Fernerhin  kommt  Florus  in  Betracht,  vielleicht  auch 
Valerius  Maximus  und  Sueton.  Endlich  ist  noch,  wenn  auch  ent- 
fernter, an  Plinius,  Sallust  und  Cäsar  zu  denken***).  Nicht  zu 
ermitteln  ist  die  Quelle  über  Hostanes  (c.  26,  11)  und  von  dem 
Briefe  Alexanders  (21,  3),  der  nach  dem  Epitheton  insignis  ziemlich 
bekannt  gewesen  sein  muss  und  auch  von  Athenagoras,    dem  ein- 


*)  Mit  alttestameDtlichen  Schriften  —  natürlich  in  der  Version  —  scheint 
er  bekannt  gewesen  zu  sein,  wie  auch  einige  Anspielungen  an  alttestamentliche 
Stellen  im  Laufe  der  Rede  wahrscheinlich  machen.  Welche  Aehnlichkeiten  mit 
der  heiligen  Schrift  überhaupt  bemerkt  worden  sind,  zeigen  von  den  Neueren 
vornehmlich  Dombart  o.  und  Dräseke  Brief  an  Diognet,  Jahrb.  für  prot.  Theol. 
1881.     No.  3.     S.  450—459. 

**)  Für  Ersteres   vgl.  das  ut  accepimus  23,  i:^.     Für  Letzteres  aber    (28,  8) 
vgl.  Herod.  11,  172  ff.     II,  65  ff. 

***)  Florus    I,    13.     Oct.   6,   3,   wohl   eher  denkbar  als  Liv.  5,  46,   femer 
4,  2.  Qct.  18,  6,  allerdings,  wie  bemerkt,  mit  Lucan  i,  in  concurrirend. 

Val.  Max.  i,  8,  i.     Oct.  7,  3.     i,  6,  7.     Oct.  26,  3. 

Sueton  Vesp.  23.     Oct.  21,  lO. 

Plinius  h.  n.  2,  7,  16.  Oct.  28,  9.  30,  l,  8.  Oct.  26,  ii.  35,  12,  165. 
Oct.  24,  4.  Doch  ist  Entlehnung  nicht  wahrscheinlich.  Erstere  und  letztere 
Stelle  müssen  vor  dem  sicher  benutzten  Juvenal  (6,  512.  15,  9)  zurücktreten; 
die  mittlere,  die  noch  am  meisten  für  Entlehnung  sprechen  könnte,  aber  gleich- 
falls, da  Minucius  über  Hostanes  zu  viel  selbstständige  Kenntniss  aufweist. 

Sallust.  Cat.  22.     Oct.  30,  5. 

Caesar  B.  G.  6,   16.     Oct.  30,  4. 
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zigen  unter  den  gleichzeitigen  Apologeten,  der  ihn  erwähnt,  als 
solcher  angesehen  wird  (Suppl.  c.  28,  vgl.  dazu  August,  de  civ, 
Dei  8,  5). 

Leichter  wird  es  uns,  die  Quelle  anzugeben  bei  den  nun 
folgenden  Philosophen.  Wir  haben  sie  grossentheils  bei  Cicero, 
speziell  in  dessen  de  nat.  Deor.  zu  suchen.  Minucius  hat  sich's 
unfraglich  hier  bequem  gemacht.  Doch  würde  man  irren,  wollte 
man  ihm  deshalb  alles  eigne  philosophische  Verständniss  absprechen. 
Wie  sehr  er  selbst  noch .  in  philosophischen  Vorstellungen  lebt 
und  webt,  das  wird  der  nächste  Theil  der  Abhandlung  genügend 
erkennen  lassen.  Aber  auch  in  dem,  was  er  hier  an  philosophischem 
Material  bringt,  verräth  er  eingehendere  Kenntniss  und  Selbst- 
ständigkeit des  Urtheils. 

Lassen  wir  den  stattlichen  Philosophenreigen  an  uns  vorüber- 
ziehen. £r  theilt  sich  in  sechs  Gruppen,  deren- mittelste  nicht 
weniger  als  21  Philosophen  zählt.  Nach  Vorantritt  des  Sokrates 
(<^*  5)f  der  zwar  nicht  namhaft,  doch  durch  das  vetus  sapientis 
oraculum  kenntlich  gemacht  wird,'  folgen  c.  8  die  drei  Gottes- 
leugner Theodor  von  Cyrene,  Diagoras  von  Melos  und  Protagoras 
aus  Abdera,  allerdings  nicht,  um  Cäcilius,  dem  Skeptiker,  gegen 
die  Gewissheit  der  heidnischen  Religion  als  Zeugen  zu  dienen, 
sondern  von  Cäcilius,  dem  Vertreter  altheidnischer  Tradition  ge- 
tadelt zu  werden*).  In  der  zweiten  Gruppe  (c.  13)  befinden  sich 
ausser  dem  diesmal  genannten  Sokrates  noch  Arcesilaus,  Carneades 
nebst  den  plurimis  Academicorum,  wie  auch  der  Lyriker  Simonides, 
den  wir  nach  Ciceros  Vorgang  den  Philosophen  zuzählen  können**). 
Alle  die  Genannten  —  ausgenommen  Sokrates  . —  sind  mit  ihren 
Ansichten  zum  Theil  wörtlich  aus  Cicero  herübergenommen;  Nur 
weniges  daran  ist  selbstständig.  Indessen,  es  fehlt  nicht,  sei  es 
nun  in  dem  längeren  Passus  über  Sokrates  13,  i — 2,  oder  in 
kleinen,  aber  beweisenden  chronologischen  Notizen,  wie  8,  2 :  sit  licet 


*)  Diese  2wei  Seiieix  der  cäcilianischen  Anschauung,  Skepsis  und  Tradition, 
bilden  eben  den  von  Oct.  gerügten  Widerspruch  in  der  Rede  des  Cäcilius 
16,  I — 2.  —  Indess  wird  deren  Unglaube  an  die  heidnischen  Götter  —  dem 
christlichen  gegenüber!  —  bedeutend  abzuschwächen  gesucht,  indem  ersteren 
Beiden  in  allgemeiner  Sentenz  (numquam  pollebunt)  jeder  factische  Erfolg  ab- 
gesprochen, die  Gotteslästerung  des  Letzteren  aber  mehr  auf  Forschungstrieb 
als  auf  Frivolität  zurückgeführt  wird  (consulte  magis  quam  profane). 

**)  Vgl.    Cic.   de  n.    D.   i,  22:   non   enim   poeta   solum  suavis  verum  etiam 
ceteroqui  doctus  sapiensque  traditur. 
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ille  Theodonis  Cyrenaeus  vel  qui  prior  Diagoras  Melius  (jener 
lebte  unter  Ptolemäus  Lagi  [f  28^],.  dieser  um  die  Mitte  des 
5.  Jahrhunderts,  als  Zeitgenosse  von  Demokrit,  Protagoras  und 
Sokrates),  oder  wie  13,  3:  Arcesilaus  etmulto  post  Carneades 
(jener  316 — 241,  dieser  214 — 129). 

Die  dritte  Reihe,  die  grösste,  enthält  folgende  Nanxien  (c.  19): 

I.  Thaies. 
2 — 3.  Anaximenes.    Diogenes  Apolloniates. 
4 — 6.  Anaxagoras.    Pythagoras.    Xenophanes. 
7 — 8.  Antisthenes.    Speusippus. 
9 — II.  Demokrit.    Straton.    Epikur. 
12 — 14.  Aristoteles.    Heraklides  Ponticus.    Theophrast. 
15  — 18.  Zenon.    Chrysippus.    Cleanthes.    Diogenes  Babylonius, 
19 — 21.  Xenophon.  Ariston.    Plato. 

Ein  flüchtiger  Blick  darauf  überzeugt  uns,  dass  es  dem  Ver« 
fasser  nicht  um  eine  chronologischö ,  sondern  rein  sachliche 
Zusammenstellung  zu  thun  war.  Höchstens  der  Anfang  lässt  eine 
chronologischö  Reihenfolge  erwarten,  sowohl  Thaies,  qui  primus 
de  caelestibus  disputavit,  als  vornehmlich  dief  vorausgehende  Prä- 
teritio  jener  rüdes  et  veteres,  qui  de  dictis  suis  sapientes  esse 
meruerunt  (19,  4).  Gemeint  sind  die  sogenannten  sieben  Weisen 
mit  ihren  ethischen  Kernsprüchen.  Der  Ausdruck  rüdes,  sowie 
deren  Ausschliessung  aus  der  Reihe  der  Philosophen  beweist,  dass 
Minucius  sie  als  solche  nicht  eigentlich  anerkenne  und  darum  die 
übliche  Bezeichnung  derselben  nicht  recht  billige.  Er  lässt  deutlich 
herausblicken,  dass  zu  einem  fechten  *  Philosophen  noch  etwas 
mehr  gehöre  als  blosse  dicta,  einzelne  Ausspräche,  die  ein  Stück 
praktischer  Lebensweisheit  enthalten,  aber  eben  so  weit  entfernt 
sind  von  einer  spekulativen  Betrachtung  des  Alls,  wie  von  einer 
systematischen  Behandlung  der  gewonnenen  Resultate.  Gleich  dies 
ist  ein  selbstständiges  Stück  mit  einem  ganz  treffenden  JJrtheil* 
Man  vergleiche  dazu  den  bei  Diog.  Laert.  I,  40  erhaltenen  Aus- 
spruch des  Philosophen  Dicäarch,  der  obig^'  „Weisen"  oiite  eotpovg 
ovrs  cpiko()6(povg,  avvBrovg.  de  tivag  nca  vofio^srMOvg  bezeichnet*), 
also  grade  so,  wie  Minucius,  den  Philosophentitel  ihnen  abspricht. 
Auch  im  Folgenden  finden  sich  Spuren  eigenen  Wissens.  So 
der  Zusatz  bei  Demokrit:  quamvis  atomorum  primus  inventor, 
ferner  das  Urtheil  über  Epikur,  der  bei  Cicero  ganz  fehlt,  sodann 

*)  Vgl.  Ueberweg,  Grundriss  der  Gesch.  der  Philos.  6.  Aufl.   t88o.  I.  S.  30. 
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die  eingehendere  Darlegung-  von  Zenons  physiologischer  Inter- 
,  pretation*),  namentlich  aber  in  der  Behandlung  der  drei  letzten 
Philosophen  dieser  Gruppe.  Schien  nämlich  schon  in  der  Er- 
wähnung der  Ansicht  Xenophons  der  bei  Cicero  nicht  vorhandene 
Vordersatz  mit  der  hieran  geknüpften  Folgerung:  formam  Dei  veri 
negat  videri  posse  et  ideo  quaeri  non  oportere  auf  die  Quelle 
Memor.  4,  3,  13  flf.  hinzudeuten,  so  verweist  uns .  der  Excurs  über 
Plato  direkt  auf  dessen  Timäus  und  zwar,  wie  ausdrücklich  bemerkt 
wird,  auf  den  Anfang  desselben  (praefatur.)  Unschwer  erkennt 
man  in  den  Worten  mundi  parens,  artifex,  fabricator,  platonische 
Ausdrücke  wie  Ttoirjti^g  xal  TtarrfQ  28  C.  vExraivofiBVog  und  örjfiiovQyog 
2g  A.  speziell  in  dem  artifex  animae  den  Bildner  der  Weltseele,  wie 
er  gleichfalls  am  Anfang  der  Rede  des  Timäus  30  B.  34  B — 36  D. 
hervortritt,  vor  allem  aber  in  dem  Satze :  quem  et  invenire  diffi- 
cile  prae  nimia  et  incredibili  potestate,  et  cum  inveneris,  in  publi- 
cum dicere  impossibile  die  platonische  Stelle  28  C:  tov  fiiv  ovv 
TtoiTjTr^v  xal  TtccreQit  tovÖB  rov  Ttavrbg  svqbIv  re  k'gyov  xal  BVQ&vra 
eig  navtag  ddvvcctov  kiyetv. 

Nachdem  ferner  Minucius  c.  2^  ganz  vereinzelt  Piatos  Staat**) 
und  dessen  Abneigung  gegen  Homer  erwähnt  hat,  eine  Stelle,  die 
entweder  auf  Plat.  resp.  III,  9  oder  auf  Cic.  Tusc.  II,  11,  27 
zurückgeht,  führt  er  uns  c.  26  eine  vierte  Philosophengruppe  vor; 
Sokrates,  den  Magier  Hostanes,  der  hier  mit  genannt  sein  mag, 
und  abermals  Plato,  sämmtlich  von  Cicero  unabhängig,  zum  Theil 
sogar  abweichend.  Während  nämlich  in  dessen  de  div.  I.  54,  122 
(übrigens  nach  Plat.  Apol.  19)  bestimmt  hervorgehoben  wird,  dass 
.Sokrates  seinem  Dämonion:  numquam  impellenti,  saepe  revocanti 
gehorcht  habe,  heisst  es  bei  Minucius:  Socrates  novit,  qui  ad 
nutum  et  arbitrium  adsistentis  sibi  daemonis  vel  decl inabat  vel 
petebat.  Wir  erklären  uns  diese  Abweichung  aus  dem  Zurück- 
gehen   auf  den  ungewöhnlicheren ,    aber    hier    sowohl    zweckdien- 

*)  Was  nämlich  Cicero  i,  14,  36  nur  allgemein  angiebt,  specialisirt 
Minucius  19,  10.  Cic:  neque  enim  Jovem  neque  Junonem  neque  Vestam  neque 
quemquam,  qui  ita  appellatur,  in  deorum  habet  numero,  sed  rebus  inanimis  atque 
mutis  per  quandam  significationem  haec  döcet  tributa  nomina.  Min.:  idem 
interpretando  Junonem  aera,  Jovem  caelum,  Neptunum  mare,  ignem  esse  Vulca- 
num  et  ceteros  similiter  vulgi  deos  eleraenta  esse  monstrando  publicum  arguit 
graviter  et  revincit  errorem. 

**)  Der  Ausdruck:  quam  in  sermone  institüebat  ist  vielleicht  nicht  ohne 
Absicht  gesagt  und  birgt  wohl  die  geheime  Andeutung  in  sich,  dass  ein  in  re 
institui  desselben  nicht  recht  möglich  war. 

2 
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lieberen,     wie    auch    neben     obiger-  Aehnlichkeit     naheliegenden 
Bericht  bei  Xenoph.  mem.  4,  3,   12  (vgl.   i,  4,   15):   7tQ0<Srifialvov(f£ 
aoi  (ßsol)  St£  xQrj  noiüv  %ti\  S  ftif.    Ueber  die  Ansicht  des  Hostanes 
haben  wir  schon  bemerkt,  dass  sie  nicht  wohl  aus  Plinius  stammen 
könne,    trotzdem    dieser   sogar  von   zwei  Magieren  dieses  Namens 
zu  erzählen  weiss.    Freilich  darf  daraus  auf  eine  direkte  Kenntniss 
von  dessen  Schriften  (Plin.  30,  i,  14)  noch  nicht  geschlossen  werden. 
Jedenfalls    aber  weiss   Minucius*  mehr   von   ihm   wie    Tatian,    der 
einzige  unter  den  gleichzeitigen  Apologeten,  der  jenen  noch  anführt 
(vgl.    ad  Gr.    c.    17).     Aus    Plato   endlich    bringt    Minucius  ausser 
einer  Reminiscenz  *)    an    obige    Stelle  im  Timäus,    in  Anknüpfung 
hieran  (sine  negotio),    das  Symposion   mit    herein,    speziell    Symp. 
202  E.     Hier  heisst's :  n&v  öaifiovtov  (lera^v  icxL  d'sov  ts  xal  dvrjTov, 
insbesondere  vom  Dämon  "Eqcoq  :  er  ist  (isra^v  ^rjrov  aal  a&avärov. 
Während   aber    bei   Plato   nicht  weiter   auf  dieses  Verhältniss   der 
beiden    Begriffe    eingegangen,    sondern    mit    t/v«    övvafiiv   M%ov   zu 
einer  anderen  Frage    fortgeschritten   wird,    bleibt    Minucius   grade 
hier  länger  stehen  und  erklärt  dieses  Verhältniss:    id  est  inter 
corpus  et  spiritum  mediam  (substantiam),    terreni  ponderis  et  cae- 
lestis  levitatis    admixtione  concretam,    ex   qua  monet  etiam...  nos 
procupidinem  amoris  et  dicit  informari  et  inlabi  pectoribus  humanis 
et  sensum  movere  et   adfectus   fingere    et   ardorem    cupiditatis   in- 
fundere.     Ein  Blick  auf  folgendes  Capitel  mit  seiner  dämonischen 
Einwirkung  auf  die  Menschen,  auf  deren  Körper  (2)  und  Geist  (8), 
sagt  uns  auch  den  Grund  dafür:    er   zielt    auf  die  instigatio  dae- 
monum,  sucht  hier  eine  physiologische  Erklärung    dafür  zu  geben 
und  nach  seiner  Gewohnheit  am  Ausgang  eines  Capitels  das  folgende 
bereits    vorzubereiten.      Dass    ihm    aber    hierzu    obige    Stelle   des 
Symposion  und  auch  das  Nächstfolgende   (ausser    höchstens    203), 
zu  wenig  Stoflf  bot,  ist  klar.     Daher  griflf  Minucius,  ohne  aus  dem 
Rahmen  des  Symposion   herauszugehen,    zu    anderen    Stellen,    die 
ihm    dienlicher    schienen ,    und    fährt   mit    monet    und    dicit    fort, 
Plato  zu  citiren,  indem  er  das  dort  von  dem  einzelnen  Dämon 
Eros  Gesagte  auf  das  Gattungs  wesen  überträgt.  Anders  wenigstens 
können  wir  uns  die  sehr  corrupte  Stelle  nicht  erklären.     So  bezog 
er  sich  wohl  bei  dem  folgenden  Citate  zunächst  auf  Symp.  196  A, 
wo  Agathon  vom  Eros  sagt,  dass  er  von  sehr  geschmeidiger  Gestalt 
sei  {vyqog  ro  slöog  vgl.  vyQcig  löiag)  und  leicht  in  die  Gemüther  und 

*)  Qui  invenire  Deum  negotium  {^Qyov  28  C.)  credidit. 
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Seelen  eindringe,  um  dort  zu  wohnen:*  olog  te  navrrj  TtBQi^Ttrvaaeö^aiy 
öia  7ta6rjg  'ifrvxijg  zliSmv  Xttv^dvBiv,  vgl.  195  E:  Iv  yctq  fj^eai  xcfl 
'iffV'icclg  ^Boiv  Kai  av^Qoiniov  xfjv  oXxrjöiv  lÖQvraty  was  unserem 
informari  et  inlabi  pectoribus  entspricht.  Auch  die  Einwirkung 
des  Dämons  auf  die  Sinnlichkeit  kann  auf  Vorausgehendes  zurück- 
geführt werden,  durch  die  Annahme,  dass  Minucius  speziell  an 
den  ''EQODg  Ttavörifiogy  Sohn  der  gleichnamigen  Aphrodite  gedacht 
und  auch  dessen  Sinne  und  Sinnlichkeit  anregende  Function 
jenem  Mittelwesen  im  Allgemeinen  übertragen  habe  (181  B).  So 
wählte  Minucius  aus  dieser  Schrift  Piatos  aus,  was  er  für  seinen 
Zweck  brauchte.  Diese  bedachte  Auswahl  aber  beweist  seine 
nähere  Kenntniss  von  ihr. 

Doch  wenden  wir  uns  zu  der  fünften  Gruppe  (c.  34).  Es 
mag  unsere  letzte  sein,  da  die  sechste  (c.  38),  sich  mit  einziger 
Ausnahme  des  Pyrrho  als  Wiederholung  der  c.  13  Genannten 
herausstellt.  Die  jetzige  enthält  als  Zeugen  Tür  die  Lehre  vom 
Weltbrand  die  Stoiker,  Epikureer  und  Plato,  für  die  Lehre  von 
der  Seelenwanderung  den  Pythagoras  und  wiederum  Plato.  Bei 
der  Erwähnung  der  stoischen  ixnvQooatg  folgt  Minucius  noch  ein- 
mal seinem  Gewährsmann  Cicero  (IL  46,  118),  bei  der  epiku- 
reischen Ansicht  vielleicht  dem  Lucrez  (5,  407  f.  vgl.  aber  -noch 
Ovid  Met.  i,  256  f.).  Doch  geht  er  auf  die  Quelle  zurück  bei  Er- 
wähnung der  platonischen  Lehre  34,4:  loquitur  Plato:  partes  orbis 
nunc  inundare  dicit,  nunc  alternis  vicibus  ardescere,  et  cum  ipsum 
mundum  perpetuum  et  insolubilem  diceret  esse  fabricatum,  addidit 
tamen,  ipsi  artiüci  Deo  soli  et  solubilem  et  esse  mortalem.  Behr 
behauptet  zwar  S.  ^2,  indem  er  von  der  Voraussetzung  ausgeht, 
dass  Minucius  auch  hier  dem  Cicero  L  8,  20*)  gefolgt  sei: 
„Minucius  hat  hier  also  Cicero  weniger  gewissenhaft  benutzt  und 
wir  müssen  einräumen,  dass  er  der  platonischen  Lehre  nicht 
gerecht  geworden  ist."  Aber  eine  Vergleichung  der  beiden  Stellen 
ergiebt,  dass  Minucius  hier  den  Cicero  gar  nicht  benutzt  hat.  Bei 
diesem  ist  nur  von  einer  Ewigkeit  schlechthin  die  Rede,  doch  der 
Timäus  enthält  in  der  That  Stellen,  die  diesen  Satz  einschränken. 
Ueber  die  Feuer-  und  Wasserzerstörung  22  C:  nolkal  xal  jcara 
Ttoikä  q>^OQccl  yByovccGLv  avd'Qdnoov  Kai  ^öornaiy  tcvqI  fiiv  Kai  vöari 
fiiyiarai  etc.     Die  nur  relative  Ewigkeit  der  Welt  aber  findet  sich 


*)  Cic:    si    alia  est,    cur  mortalem    fecerit   mundum,    non   quemadmodum 
Piatoni cus  deus  sempitemum. 
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direkt  ausgesprochen  41  A:  vo  (isv  oiv  Sri  ds'd'iv  näv  Ivrov  vgl. 
.auch  38  B:  xQOvog  fier  ovgavov  yiyovBv^  iva  Sfia  yevvri^ivteg  Sfia 
acol  Xv^m6tv,  äv  nore  lv(Sig  rig  avtmv  ylyvrftaiy  welcher  Vergänglich- 
keit selbst  die  unsterblichen  Götter  ausgesetzt  sind  41  B :  a'^avcrro» 
(liv  ov%  iars  ovo'  äXvroi  ro  ndfiTcav,  Volle  Un Vergänglichkeit  kam 
ja  dem  Entstandenen  nach  platonischer  Ansicht  gar  nicht  zu,  vgl. 
37  D:  1^  fihv  ovv  rov  ^ciov  qyvoig  irvy%avev  ovCcc  alciviogy  Kai  t&vxo 
(isv  &ri  ra  ysvvrjr^  Ttavrekmg  TtQOödmsiv  ovk  i/v  dvvarov.  Sonach  ist 
Minucius  hier  nur  dem  Cicero  nicht  gerecht  geworden.  Er  zeigt 
sich  durchaus  als  einen  Kenner  des  platonischen  Timäus,  ja  Piatos 
überhaupt.  Wir  haben  daher  allen  Grund,  anzunehmen,  dass  er 
auch  die  platonische  Seelenwanderungslehre  (34,  6)  aus  der  Quelle 
kannte.  Die  dem  Wortlaut  am  nächsten  kommenden  Stellen  sind 
Tim.  42    Bf.    und    bezüglich    der   Rückkehr   in   bestimmte    Thier- 

körper  Phäd.  81   E— 82  A. 

♦ 

Hiermit  ist  die  eigentliche  Philosophenreihe  zu  Ende.  Doch 
müssen  wir  noch  eines  Nachzüglers  gedenken,  der  zwar  ohne 
Namen,  aber  nicht  ohne  sichtliches  Interesse  von  Minucius  benutzt 
worden  ist.  Es  ist  Seneca.  Zwei  ganze  Capitel  (36,  37)  sind  in 
seinem  Geiste  gehalten  und  voll  seiner  Worte  und  Wendungen. 
Besonders  ist  es  der  kleine  Dialog  de  Providentia,  der  dem  Mi- 
nucius vorgelegen  hat,  daneben  die  uns  verloren  gegangene,  aber 
noch  bruchstücksweise  bei  Augustin  erhaltene  Schrift  de  supersti- 
tione  und  vielleicht  auch  Senecas  Briefe.  Da  wir  später  auf  die 
Aehnlichkeiten  näher  ein  gehen  werden ,  so  wollen  wir  uns  hier 
mit  der  Anführung  der  hauptsächlichsten  Parallelstellen  begnügen*). 
De  prov.  2,  7  f.  Oct.  37,  i  f.  De  prov.  4,  6.  5,  9.  6,  6.  Oct.  c.  36. 
De  superst.  bei  Aug.  de  civ.  Dei  6,  10  f.,  vgl.  Oct.  25,  7  und  24,  4. 
Moral,  phil.  bei  Lact.  inst.  6,  25,  vgl.  Sen.  ep.  95,  47  und  41,  i. 
Oct.  c.  ^2,    Exhort.  bei  Lact.  inst.  3,   15,  Oct.  38,  5. 

Blicken  wir  noch  einmal  auf  jenen  Philosophenzug  zurück,  so 
fallen  uns  besonders  zwei  Gestalten  auf,  die  Minucius  selbst  vor 
den  anderen  ausgezeichnet  hatte:  der  so  oft  benutzte  Seneca  und 
der  so  oft  genannte  Plato.  Ist  es  erlaubt,  aus  der  Sonderstellung 
dieser  Beiden  auf  ein  besonderes  philosophisches  Interesse  des 
Verfassers  zu  schliessen,  so  kann  dasselbe  nur  auf  den  Stoicis- 
mus  und  Piatonismus  gerichtet  sein.  In  der  That  werden 
im  nächsten  Abschnitt  beide  und  zwar  als  Hauptbestandtheile 
minucianischer   Anschauung  uns  wieder  begegnen. 

*)  Vgl.  auch  Dombart  Anhang,  S.  135 — 137. 
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Nach  alle  diesem  nun  ist  es  offenbar,  dass  wir  in  Minucius 
Felix  einen  Mann  vor  uns  haben  von  ausgedehnter  heidnischer 
Bildung,  von  feinster  Urbanität,  von  grösster  rednerischer  Gewandt- 
heit und  Anmuth,  einen  Freund  der  classischen  Form  und  Kenner 
beider  Litteraturen,  römischer  und  griechischer,  auf  dem  Gebiete 
der  Poesie  wie  der  Geschichte,  wie  der  Philosophie.  Man 
begreift  daher,  mit  welchem  Rechte  Hieronymus  von  unserem  causi- 
dicus  sagen  konnte:  Minucius  Felix,  causidicus  Romani  fori,  in 
libro,  cui  titulus  Octavius  est...  quid  gentilium  scripturarum 
dimisit  intactum?  Erinnern  wir  uns  von  hier  aus  des  oben  auf- 
gestellten ciceronianischen  Gegensatzes  von  einem  causidicus  und 
einem  orator,  so  sehen  wir  uns  jetzt  am  Schlüsse  genöthigt,  scharf 
zu  scheiden  zwischen  unserem  und  dem  ciceronianischen  causidicus, 
ja,  wäre  zu  e n t scheiden,  sogar  berechtigt,  unser e m  causidicus 
das  Prädicat  eines  orator  zuzuerkennen,  im  Sinne  einer  um- 
fassendenj  vorzugsweise  rhetorischen  Bildung. 

Dies  ist  der  heidnische  Boden  seiner  Geistesbildung.  Sehen 
wir  zuj  wie  weit  das  Christen thum  darin  aufgegangen  ist. 


Der  Philosoph  und  der  Christ 

A.  Dem  Akademiker  gegenüber. 

Wir  haben  im  vorausgehenden  Theile  bereits  genügend  von 
dem  Vorhandensein  philosophischer  Elemente  Einsicht  nehmen 
können.  Wir  werden  uns  hier  aber  überzeugen,  dass  diese  den 
wesentlichen  Bestandtheil  der  Apologie  ausmachen,  ja  durch  deren 
ganze  Anlage  bedingt  sind. 

Die  ^  Apologie  ist  nicht  bloss  die  Widerlegung  einer  Reihe 
heidnischer  Vorwürfe,  wie  die  Schutzschriften  Justins,  Athenagoras* 
u.  A.,  sondern  in  ihr  stehen  Heidenthum  und  Christenthum  in 
zwei  Personen  redend  einander  gegenüber.  Hierbei  aber 
ist  auffallig,  dass  der  Gegner  des  Christen  nicht  nur  im  Allgemeinen 
ein  Heide  ist,  sondern  ein  Philosoph  und  auch  nicht  nur  dies, 
sondern  der  Anhänger  einer  ganz  bestimmten  philosophischen 
Schule,  der  mittleren  Akademie,  5,   2,    13,   5*).     Damit  erhält 


*)  Wir  billigen  nicht,  dass  Paul  de  Feiice  den  Cäcilius  einen  Epikureer 
nennt.  S.  26:  Cdcilius  n'est  point  un  homme  ignorant.  Sans  appartenir  preci- 
s^ment  ä  aucune  6cole  de  philosophes,   il  les    connait    un    peu    toutes.      Pour 
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auch  die  Widerlegung  von  vornherein  eine  ganz  bestimmte  und, 
dürfen  wir  sagen,  schiefe  Richtung.  Der  Christ,  so  muss  man 
voraussetzen,  wird  auf  die  Vorwürfe  des  Philosophen  nothwendig 
eingehen,  erwidern  und  somit  selbst  als  Philosoph  erscheinen, 
andrerseits  aber  als  Gegner  speziell  eines  Akademikers  in  Gefahr 
gerathen,  auf  jene  Seite  gedrängt  zu  werden,  wo  schon  seit  Alters 
her  ein  Gegner  akademischer  Skepsis  stand  —  zum  Stoicismus. 

In  der  That  hat  die  Widerlegung  diese  schiefe  Richtung  ein- 
geschlagen, der  Christ  erscheint  durchaus  als  Philosoph  und  im 
Wesentlichen  durchaus  als  Stoiker.   Dies  wird  das  Folgende  zeigen. 

Nachdem  Octavius  in  dem  persönlichen  Eingang  seiner  Rede 
den  Widerspruch  zwischen  dem  Prinzip  der  Skepsis  und  der  reli- 
giösen Tradition  in  der  Rede  des  Gegners  aufgedeckt,  beginnt  er 
seine  eigne  mit  der  Widerlegung  jenes  cäcilianischen  Cardinal- 
vorwurfs:  des  Mangels  an  aller  höheren  Bildung  der  Christen  und 
ihrer  gänzlichen  Unbefugniss  zu  philosophischer  Spekulation.  Dem 
gegenüber  macht  er  aufs  Entschiedenste  seine  Grundsätze  geltend 
und  zwar  nicht  nur  von  der  allgemeinen  Berechtigung  der 
Menschen  dazu,  sondern  sogar  von  der  Pflicht  derselben,  womit 
er   gleichzeitig    die    rechte    Methode   der  Spekulation    verbindet. 

Die  allgemeine  Berechtigung  ruht  auf  dem  Grunde  allgemein 
menschlicher  Befähigung  dazu,  i6,  5:  et  quoniam  mens  frater 
erupit,  aegre  se  ferre...  inperitos  de  rebus  caelestibus  disputare, 
sciat  omnes  homines  sine  dilectu  aetatis,  sexus,  dignitatis  ratio- 
nis  et  sensus  capaces  et  habiles  procreatos  nee  fortuna  nanctos, 
sed  natura  insitos  essesapientiam:  quin  ipsos  etiam  philo- 
sophos,  vel  si  qui  alii  artium  repertores  in  memoria^»  exierunt, 
priusquam  sollertia  mentis  parerent  nominis  claritatem,  habitos 
esse  plebejos,  indoctos,   seminudos:    adeo  divites   facultatibus  suis 


lui,  et  j&n  cela  il  est  ^picurien,  la  v^ritö  est  dans  üne  sage  röseive,  un 
doute  raisonnable  (?).  S.  88:  Nous  comprenons  maintenant  pourquoi  C6cilius 
tient  au  doute  et  le  preche.  II  y  va  de  sa  tranquillitä  et  apr^s  tout,  ce  qui  lui 
Importe  le  plus,  ce  n'est  pas  que  laverit^  soit  ceci  ou  cela,  mais  qu'il  jouisse 
lui-m6me  en  paix  de  Texistence  et  de  ses  douceurs.  II  est  vraiment  6picurien.  — 
Gerade  der  Kpikuräer  Vellejus  kommt  am  wenigsten  in  Betracht.  Cäcilius  ist 
trotz  seiner  Neigung  zu  epikureischer  Physik  5,  7  f.  vielmehr  Gegenstück  des 
ciceronianischen  Cotta,  jenes  Skeptikers  und  römischen  Oberpriesters,  gleich  diesem 
ein  Repräsentant  des  in  sich  zerfallenden  Heidenthums  mit  innerer  Skepsis  hinter 
dem  Aushängeschild  der  Tradition  (c.  5,  c.  6,  vgl.  de  n.  D.  I.  5,  12.  III.  2,  5). 
Dass  dieser  Skeptiker  aber  speziell  als  Anhänger  der  mittleren  Akademie  auf- 
tritt, beweist  eben  das  eigenthümlich  stoische  Interesse  des  Apologeten. 
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inligatos  magis  aurum  suspicere  consuesse  quam  caelum,  nostrates, 
pauperes  et  commentos  esse  prudentiam  et  tradidisse 
ceteris  disciplinam.  Die  Pflicht  und  die  Methode  aber,  beide 
eng  verbunden,  bringt  er  am  Anfang  des  nächsten  Capitels  17,  i: 
Nee  recuso,  quod  C.  adserere  inter  praecipua  conisus  est,  hominem 
nosse  se  et  circumspicere  debere,  quid  sit,  unde  sit,  quare  sit 
etc.  (2)  quod  ipsum  explorare  et  eruere  sine  universitatis 
inquisitione  non  possumus,  cum  ita  cohaerentia,  conexa,  con- 
catenata  sint,  ut  nisi  divinitatis  rationem  diligenter  excusseris, 
nescias  humänitatis,  nee  possis  pulchre  gerere  rem  civilem,  nisi 
cognoveris  hanc  communem  omnium  mundi  civitatem,  praecipue 
cum  a  feris  beluis  hoc  differamus,  quod  illa  prona  in  terramque 
vergentia  nihil  nata  sunt  prospicere  nisi  pabulum.  Nos  quibus 
vultus  erectus,  quibus  suspectus  in  caelum  datus  est,  sermo  et 
ratio,  per  quae  Deum  adgnoscimus,  sentimus,  imitamur,  igno- 
rare  nee  fas  nee  licet  ingerentem  sese  oculis  et  sensibus 
nostris  caelestem  claritatem:  (3)  sacrilegii  enim  vel  maximi 
instar  humi  quaerere  quod  in  sublimi  debeas  invenire. 

Wir  sehen,  wie  tief  hinein  der  Christ  dem  Philosophen  auf 
spezifisch  philosophisches  Gebiet  folgt  und  sogar  zu  der  Frage 
nach  den  Grundlagen  menschlichen  Denkens  Stellung  nimmt.  Hier 
nun  trifft  das  ein,  was  wir  von  Anfang  an  vermuthet  hatten: 
Minucius  schlägt  sich  der  Skepsis  des  Cäcilius  gegenüber  auf  die 
Seite  der  Stoiker.  Gleich  von  vornherein  macht  er  den  stoischen 
Sensualismus,  ja  das  ganze  stoische  Erkenntnissprinzip:  sensus  et 
ratio,  sinnliche  Wahrnehmung  und  daraus  schliessende  Vernunft*^) 
geltend,  dem  schon  früher  die  Häupter  der  mittleren  Akademie, 
Arcesilaus  und  Carneades,  ihre  axoraAi^i/^/a  entgegen  gehalten 
hatten**).  Nach  echt  stoischem  Dogmatismus  hat  Minucius  dieses 
am  Anfang  als  Substrat  für  alle  weitere  Entwicklung  einfach  ponirt 
(sciat),  ohne  die  aKarakTiiljla  des  Cäcilius  (5,  2)  auch  nur  mit  einem 
einzigen  Worte  zu  entkräften  oder  sein  Prinzip  selbst  erst  als 
sicher  erwiesen  zu  haben. 

Mit  diesem  stoischen  Erkenntnissprinzip  harmonirt  auch  die 
folgende  insita  natura  sapientia.  Sind  sinnliche  Wahrnehmung 
und  Denkvermögen  die  Organe  zur  Aufnahme  der  Wahrheit,  so  ist 
insita  sapientia  die  durch  jene  eindringende  Wahrheit,  welche  hier 


*)  Zeller:  Philos.  der  Griechen.   3.  Aufl.    1881.   in.    i.    S.  76. 
**)  Gic.  de  orat.  HI.  18,  67.  de  n.  D.  I.  2,  4.   Zeller  III.    i.   S.  492. 
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ihrer  Möglichkeit  nach  als  allen  Menschen  eingepflanzt  gedacht 
wird.  Man  erkennt  darin  die  stoischen  nQoki^'ijßei^g  oder  %otval 
Hvvoiav,  Vorstellungen,  die,  weit  entfernt,  für  angeboren  gehalten 
zu  werden,  dennoch  durch  die  sinnlichen  Erfahrungen  und 
daraus  gemachte  Schlüsse  zum  Theil  von  selbst  (ave^r^rf^vifrco^) 
im  menschlichen  Geiste  entstehen  und  darinnen  verbleiben  als  ein 
oft  ungemerkter  Wahrheitsfond.  Selbst  die  höchsten  Ideen,  die 
des  Guten  und  der  Gottheit  fanden  auf  diese  Weise  zum  Menschen 
ihren  Eingang'*^).  Ein  solcher  Wahrheitsfond  ist  obige  insita  sa- 
pientia.  Sie  kann  vermöge  der  Natur  unseres  Denkens  von  Allen 
gleichmässig  aus  der  Erfahrung  abgeleitet  werden  und  ist  sonach 
potentiell    mit    jener    natürlichen    Denkanlage    zugleich     gegeben. 

Die  aus  letzterer  dem  Menschen  erwachsende  Pflicht,  Gott 
zu  erkennen,  ist  gleichfalls  echt  stoisch.  Sie  fuhrt  uns  auf 
den  Grundgedanken  stoischer  Ethik:  ojxoAoyovficvoo^  r^  q>va£i  trjv. 
Auch  in  ihrer  speziellen  Gestalt,  auf  Grund  der  vultus  erectus, 
suspectus  in  caelum,  sermo  et  ratio  den  Himmel  denkend  zu  be- 
trachten und  so  Gott  nachzuahmen,  erweist  sie  sich  als  stoisch. 
Ist  ja  nach  stoischer  Ansicht  dies  alles  vom  göttlichen  Geiste 
bewusst  geschaffen,  für  den  menschlichen  Gebrauch  bestimmt, 
deren  Nichtbenutzung  demnach  —  wie  auch  Minucius  sagt  — 
Pflichtverletzung.  Wie  genau  hierin  unser  Apologet  mit  dem  Stoi- 
cismus  zusammenstimmt,  zeigen  die  Worte  des  Baibus  de  n.  D. 
II.  56,  140:  qui  (dii)  homines  humo  excitatos  celsos  et  erectos 
constituerunt,  ut  deorum  cognitionem  caelum  intuentes  capere 
possent.  Sunt  enim  e  terra  homines,  non  ut  incolae  atque  habi- 
tatores,  sed  quasi  spectatores  superarum  rerum  atque  caelestium, 
quarum  spectaculum  ad  nullum  aliud  genus  animantium  pertinet. 
Ueber  die  Nachahmung  Gottes,  übrigens  ein  ursprünglich  plato- 
nischer Gedanke**),  äussert  er  sich  II.  14,  37:  Ipse  autem  homo 
ortus  est  ad  mundum  contemplandum  et  imitandum,  wo  stoisch- 
pantheistisch  die  Welt  Gott  gleichgesetzt  ist,  vgl.  II.   17,  47. 

Aus  dieser  Hauptaufgabe  des  Menschen  erklärt  es  sich,  dass 
Minucius  die  Forderung  der  Selbsterkenntniss  nicht  wie  Caecilius 
inter  praecipua  adserit,  sondern  jener  nachstellt.  Noch  immer  soll 
der  Mensch  Object  der  Forschung  bleiben,  aber  nicht  das  erste, 
sondern  deren  letztes  Ziel,  welchem  die  Erkenntniss  des  Alls  und 


*)  Zeller  III.  i.  S.  75.     Ueberwcg  I.  S.  234. 
**)  Tim.  47,  C.     39  E. 
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der  Gottheit  voranzugehen  hat'*').  Dass  diese  aber  vorangehen 
mu s  s ,  d.  h.  die  ganze  deductive  Methode  der  Selbsterkenntniss 
erklärt  sich  abermals  aus  stoischer  Anschauung.  Das  Weltali  er- 
scheint den  Stoikern  als  ein  strenggeordneter  Organismus,  ein 
omatus  (xotffAo^),  eine  communis  omnium  mundi  civitas  Cic.  de  n. 
D.  II.  6,  17  \gl.  Oct.  17,  2  ff.  Wie  nun  im  classischen  Staate 
die  Stellung  des  Einzelnen  sich  wesentlich  bestimmte  nach  seiner 
Stellung  zum  Staate,  so  wird  auch  der  Mensch  seinem  Wesen 
nach  nicht  anders  erkannt,  als  aus  dem  Weltzusammenhang  heraus, 
worin  er  als  nothwendiges  Glied  eingefügt  steht  (vgl.  Cic.  II.  14,  37). 
Man  sieht,  die  altcl assische,  speziell  römische  Staatsanschauung 
ist  bei  den  Stoikern  wie  bei  Minucius  übertragen  auf  das  Weltall. 
Wird  dort  der  Mensch  lediglich  zum  Staatsbürger,  so  hier  zum 
Weltbürger.  Der  altclassische  Particularismus  erweitert  sich  zum 
Kosmopolitismus. 

Von  dieser  Auffassung  der  Welt  als  eines  Organismus  gelangt 
Minucius  mit  den  Stoikern  zu  jener  teleologischen  Argumention 
für  das  Dasein  der  Gottheit,  welche  die  Stoiker  besonders  von 
Sokrates  adoptirten  und  welche  den  direkten  Gegensatz  zur  skepti- 
schen Zufallslehre  bildet**).  Auch  hier  tritt  sie  letzterer  entgegen,  in 
ihrer  Einzel  au  sführung  sogar  wörtlich  dem  ciceronianischen  Baibus 
folgend  17,  4.  18,  4  vgl.  de  n.  D.  II.  Ihr  Resultat  ist  darum 
auch  von  dem  jenes  Stoikers  nicht  verschieden  :  esse  aliquod  numen 
praestantissimae  mentis,  quo  omnis  natura  inspiretur,  moveatur, 
alatur,  gubernetur  vgl.  Cic.  de  n.  D.  II.  2,  4:  esse  aliquod  numen 
praestantissimae  mentis,  quo  haec  regantur.  Dieses  Resultat  seiner 
Himmelsbetrachtung  lässt  ihn  dann  auch  streng  methodisch  jene 
letzte  Frage  (17,1)  nach  dem  Wesen  des  Menschen  beantworten 
(18,  2)***).  Der  Mensch  ist  nicht  eine  zufällige  Composition  von 
Elementen     (elementis     concretus) ,    *  oder    ein    blosses    Aggregat 


*)  Aus  der  Zusammenstellung    von   universitas    und   divinitas   ersieht  man 
übrigens,  wie  hier  der  stoische  Pantheismus  noch  nachwirkt. 

**)  Auch  deshalb  von  genannten  Akademikern,  besonders  Cameades  ange- 
griffen wurde,  vgl.  Cic.  de  n.  D.  I,  2,  4.  11,  65.  163.  —  Die  Aeusserlichkeit,  womit 
die  Stoiker  mit  Sokrates  diese  Zweckbeziehung  aller  Dinge  fassten  und  wonach 
alles  in  der  Welt  nur  des  Menschen  wegen  da  sei,  fehlt  auch  bei  Minucius 
nicht.  Es  sprechen  das  ausser  dem  von  Cicero  entlehnten  Gedanken  17,  6: 
ut   Sit  nobis  operis  et  quietis  altema  reparatio  folgende  Stellen  aus:  36,  5.  32, 

2.  34,  II.  38,  I. 

***)   Diese  streng  durchgeführte  Ordnung  durch  die  universitas  hindurch  bis 
zum  Menschen  genau  der  Ankündigung  gemäss  1 7,  2  macht  uns  aufstützig  gegen 
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von  Atomen  (concinnatis  atomis),  sondern  in  der  That,  wie  oben 
erwartet  war  (potius),  a  Deo  factus,  formatus,  animatus  vgl.  17,  i.*). 
Durch  diese  ästhetische  Weltauffassung  kommt  aber  zugleich  ein 
ästhetisches  Moment  in  den  Gottesbegriff  hinein.  Gott  ist  nicht  nur 
Urheber  und  formae  nostrae  pulchritudinis  17,  11,  der  Schönheit  der 
Welt,  sondern  er  selbst  ist  seh  ön  18,  4:  ita  in  hac  njundi  domo  cum 
coelum  terramque  perspicias...  crede  esse  universitatis  dominum 
parentemque  ipsis  sideribus  et  totius  mundi  partibus  pulchriorem. 
Auch  dies  ist  ganz  stoisch-platonisch,  vgl.  Cic.  de  n.  D.  II.  7,  18. 
Symp.   201   C.  Tim.  30  A.  u.  C. 

Während  jedoch  bisher  aufs  Strengste  die  Einheit  der  Welt 
betont  wurde,  so  zwar,  dass  selbst  die  Gottheit  stoisch-pantheistisch 
mit  in  die  Welt  hereingezogen  ward**),  so  wird  im  Weiteren  der 
Monismus  in  einen  Dualismus  gespalten,  die  communis  omnium 
mundi  civitas  wird  zu  einem  caeleste  regnum  (18,  5),  dem 
die    imperia    terrena    gegenüber    stehen.       £s    handelt    sich    um 


die  Echtheit  des  Abschnittes  18,  3.  Er  stört  den  schönen  Fortschritt,  passt  weder 
zum  Vorausgehenden  noch  bereitet  das  Folgende  vor.  Zwar  Hesse  sich  der  Satz 
nee  —  consulit  noch  halten,  aber  nicht  als  Uebergangsphrase,  sondern  als  Re- 
capitulation  für  die  Einzel fürsorge,  die  ja  schon  besprochen  ist,  an  die  hierauf 
der  folgende  Vergleich  vom  wohlgeordneten  Hause  als  Endrecapitulation  über 
die  Providenz  überhaupt   sich  um  so  besser  anschliessen  würde. 

*)  Die  Uebersetzung  Dombarts  (S.  43)  „ein  Product  der  Verdichtung 
der  Elemente"  vgl.  auch  c.  5,  8  schefet  uns,  wenn  auch  sprachlich  richtig,  so 
doch  sachlich  nicht  ganz  passend.  Die  „Verdichtung* *  kommt  nach  dem  Sinn 
unserer  Stelle  und  auch  c.  5  gar  nicht  in  Betracht;  es  genügt  überall  die 
eigentliche  Bedeutung  „Verschmelzung,**  „Verbindung,"  wie  solche  26,  12  sogar 
gefordert  wird.  Und  zwar  ist  es  die  durch  Zufall  zu  Stande  gekommene  Ver- 
bindung von  Elementen,  die  fortuitae  concursiones  5,  7,  die  elementorum  ut 
voluntaria  concretio  5.  8,  es  ist  die  ganze  mechanische  Naturerklärung  ohne 
ordnenden  vovg  (vgl.  natura  in  se  coeunte  und  quis  deus  auctor  5,  7)  nach  Art 
des  Empedocles,  des  Democrit,  der  Epicureer  mitsammt  dem  Akademiker  Cä- 
cilius,  gegen  welche  Minucius  sich  wendet  und  welcher  er  sein  bewusst 
schaffendes  und  ordnendes  Lebensprinzip,  seinen  weltbildenden  Gott  gegen- 
überstellt. Auch  hier  wieder  ganz  nach  seinem  Vorbilde  Baibus,  der  gleichfalls 
gegen  die  Entstehung  der  Welt  durch  eine  fortuita  concursio  und  durch  einen 
concursus  atomorum  polemisirt  de  n.  D.  11.  37,  93  f. 

**)  So  durch  schon  erwähnte  Zusammenstellung  von  universitas  und  divinitas, 
dann  durch  jenen  Vergleich  der  Welt  mit  einem  Hause,  dem  Gott  innewohnend 
gedacht  wird,  wodurch  auch  das  quo  omnis  natura  inspiretur,  moveatur,  alatur 
17,  4,  den  Sinn  einer  inneren  Durchdringung  der  Natur  durch  das  gött- 
liche Wesen  erhält,  vgl.  auch  Cic.  de  n.  D.  II.  35,  90. 
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das  erste  Argument  für  die  Einheit  Gottes.  Minucius  meint  i8,  5: 
quod  ipsum  non  multi  laboris  aperire  cogitanti  terrena  im- 
peria,  quibus  exempla  utique  de  coelo.  Quando  umquam 
regni  societas  aut  cum  fide  coepit  aut  sine  cruore  desiit? 
Diesem  folgen  dann  geschichtliche  Beispiele,  die  gegen  die 
Mehrherrschaft  sprechen.  Dass  hier  platonische  Anschauung 
mit  unterläuft,  beweisen  die  plötzlich  auftauchenden  Urbilder 
exempla  TtaQaöelyfiara.  £s  ist  diese  ganze  Stelle  ein  eigen- 
thümliches  Stück  minucianischer  Anschauung.  Die  irdischen 
Reiche  und  zwar  die  für  den  Denkenden  als  das  Normale  sich 
herausstellenden  Monarchieen  sind  Abbilder  der  himmlischen  Ur- 
bilder, resp.  des  göttlichen  Urbildes.  Man  kann  sich  dies  nicht 
anders  denken,  als  dass  Gott,  der  nach  25,  12  (deo  dispensante) 
auch  in  der  Geschichte  waltet,  „ihm  zum  Bilde"  die  Monarchie 
der  Entwickelung  der  Völker  als  das  Naturgemässe  zu  Grunde 
gelegt  habe,  dass  dieses  von  den  Denkenden  als  das  Normale  aus 
der  Geschichte  erkannt  werde  und  nun  seinerseits  einen  Beweis 
abgebe  für  die  göttliche  Monarchie  im  Himmel  *).  So  wird  die 
geschichtliche  Erscheinung  der  Alleinherrschaft  der  Ausdruck  eines 
der  Geschichte  zu  Grunde  liegenden  Gesetzes  und  hat  somit  nicht 
nur  den  Werth  einer  blossen  Analogie,  sondern  durchaus  den 
eines  Beweises,  um  so  mehr,  da  sie  besonders  dem  Denkenden 
(cogitanti)  an's  Herz  gelegt  vird.  Sie  ist  aber  sonach  auch  auf 
folgenden  Gedanken,  eine  reine  Analogie  aus  der  Natur,  von 
Einfluss.  Dadurch,  dass  auch  unter  den  Gesellschaftsformen  der 
Thiere  die  Monarchie  sich  geltend  macht,  stellt  sich  von  selbst 
der  Gedanke  ein,  dass  die  Alleinherrschaft  von  Minucius  als  ein 
im  ganzen  Weltall  verbreitetes  Gesetz  angenommen  worden  ist. 
Dies  aber  führt  uns  auf  das  stoische  fiyefiovvTiov^  das  zunächst  als 
der  beherrschende  Theil  der  Seele  (die  Vernunft),  dann  in  jedem 
zusammengesetzten  Wesen  tefindlich .  gedacht  wurde  (Cic.  de  n. 
D.  II.  II,  29),  von  Minucius  jedoch  auf  jeden  Gesellschaftskörper 
überhaupt,  in  einem  einzelnen  Naturgebiete  wie  im  Weltganzen, 
angewendet  worden  ist.     Aehnlich  äussert  sich  Baibus  IL   11,  29 : 


*)  Allerdings  eine  petitio  principii.  —  Er  berührt  sich  hierin  eigenthümlich 
mit  Plutarch,  der  auch  die  Monarchie,  angeblich  nach  Plato,  die  wünschens- 
wertheste  Verfassung  und  den  Herrscher  das  Bild  und  den  Diener  der  Gott- 
heit nennt  (Zeller  III,  2.  S.  189).  Sollte  Minucius  dessen  „nsgl  /Ltova^;u^as" 
gekannt  haben? 
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omuem  naturam  necesse  est,  quae  non  solitaria  sit  neque  Simplex, 
sed  cum  alia  juncta  atque  connexa,  habere  aliquem  in  se  principatum, 
ut  in  homine  mentem,  in  bellua  quiddam  simile  mentis,  desgleichen 
in  den  Wurzeln  der  Pflanzen  und  so  auch  in  der  ganzen  Natur: 
omnium  verum  potestate  dominatuque  dignissimum.  Vgl.  Zeller 
III.  I.  S.  148.  Indem  nun  Minucius  sich  Gott  als  das  rjyefioviKOv 
der  Welt  dachte,  das  nach  seinem  Plane  alle  anderen  Gemein- 
wesen gleichfalls  mit  solchen  rjysfioviTid  ausstattete,  so  mochten 
sich  ihm  die  platonischen  TtaQctöelyficcra  sowie  der  Gegensatz 
von  Himmel  und  Erde  nahegelegt  haben*).  Wir  haben  sonach 
in  dieser  speaifisch  minucianischen  Stelle  eine  Vermischung  stoischer 
und  platonischer  Anschauung. 

Mehr  noch  tritt  jener  Dualismus  hervor  in  dem  dritten  Argument 
für  die  Einheit  Gottes :  aus  dem  gewonnenen  Begriff  des  Schöpfers 
(parens)**).  Indem  darin  der  Werkmeister  seinem  Werke  gegenüber- 
gestellt wird,  erweitert  sich  der  Gegensatz  von  Himmel  und  Erde 
zu  dem  von  Gott  und  Welt  und  wird  Gott  selbst  in  die  reine  Trahs- 
cendenz  hinausgerückt,  18,  7  :  tu  in  caelo  summam  majestatem  dividi 
credas  et  scindi  veri  illius  ac  divini  imperii  totam  potestatem,  cum 
galam  sit  parentem  omnium  Deum  nee  principium  habere  nee  ter- 
minum,  qui  nativitatem  omnibus  praestet,  sibi  perpetuitatem,  qui  ante 
mundum  fuerit  sibi  ipse  pro  mundo.  Man  könnte  nun  hier,  wie  auch 
bei  den  folgenden  Wesenseigenschaften  Gottes ,  auf  christlichen 
Einfluss  schliessen.  Indess  man  würde  damit  zu  weit  gehen,  so  nahe 
er  auch  zu  liegen  scheint.  Denn  die  Transcendenz,  die  Ewigkeit 
und  UnVeränderlichkeit,  sowie  die  darauf  genannten  Eigenschaften  der 
Unsichtbarkeit  (visu  clarior),  Uebersinnlichkeit  (sensibusmaior),  Im- 
materialität  (tactu  purior),  Unermesslichkeit  (infinitus,  immensus). 
Unbegreiflichkeit  und  Unaussprechlichkeit  ergeben  sich  einestheils 
bei  dem  einmal  angenommenen  Schöpferbegriff  aus  Absträction, 
zu   der  ja    die    Stelle    selbst    indirekt  auffordert,   andrerseits    aber 


*)    Den    Sitz    der    weltbeherrschenden    Macht    dachten    sich    übrigens    die 
meisten  Stoiker  im  Himmel  vgl.  Zeller  III,  i.   S.  137. 

**)  Eigentlich  ist  dieses  so  wenig  ein  Argument  wie  die  vorausgehende 
Analogie  aus  der  Natur ,  sondern  eher  eine  Appellation  an^  die  Vernunft ,  aus 
dieser  letzten  Schöpfungsiirsache  weiter  zu  schliessen  und  zw'ar,  wie  hier  ange- 
geben wird,  zunächst  auf  ihre  Anfang-  und  Endlosigkeit,  ihre  denf  Werden 
(nativitas)  gegenübergestellte  perpetuitas,  Ewigkeit  und  zugleich  Unveränderlich- 
keit,  sowie  zuletzt  auf  ihre  Einheit.  Anders  lässt  sich  die  entschieden  corrum- 
pirte   Stelle   nicht   wohl   erklären.     (S.  Dombart  S.  48  u,   131.     Anhang.) 
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finden  sie  sich  schon«  längst  unter  den  Philosophen,  vor  allem 
unter  den  Piatonikern.  "So  schon  bei  Plato  selbst  die  Transcendenz 
vgl.  Resp.  VI.  507  B;  f.,  die  Unveränderlichkeit  Resp.  II.  380  D.  f. 
und  die  von  den  ersten  Christen  so  oft  angeführte  Unaussprechlichkeit 
Gottes  Tim.  28  C.  *).  Unter  den  Zeitgenossen  aber  finden  sich  obige 
Eigenschaften  bei  Piatonikern  wie  Maximus  von  Tyrus  vgl.  Zeller 
III,  2,  S.  207,  Apulejus  e.  d.  S.  211,  Albinus  S.  213  und  sogar 
Celsus  S.  215,  Anm.  2,  dem  vermeintlichen  Gegner  des  Minucius. 
Es  ist  demnach  hier  weit  eher  der  heidnisch-philosophische,  ins- 
besondere eher  der  platonische  als  der  christliche  Einfluss 
anzunehmen**). 

Herrscht  hier  aber  platonischer,  so  im  Folgenden  wiederum  der 
stoische  Einfluss  vor,  in  dem  letzten  Argument  für  die  Einheit  Gottes, 
de  consensu  omnium   18,  11:  quid  quod  omnium  de  isto  habeo  con- 
sensum?    audio    vulgus...    audio    poetas   (19,    i)..    et  philosophos 
(jQj  3)-     Nach   obigen  Voraussetzungen   ist   dies   für  Minucius  ein 
nicht  unwichtiges  Argument.    Es  ist  nichts  Anderes  als  ein  Zurück- 
gehen   auf  erwähnten   Fond   gemeinsamer  Wahrheiten,   jene  insita 
sapientia  aller  Menschen,   darinnen   sich  namentlich   die  Idee  von 
dem    einen    Gotte    vorfindet.      Sie     konnte    ja    und    musste    sich 
sogar  einem  Jeden  aus  der  Erfahrung  aufdrängen***),  vornehmlich 
aus    der  sinnenden   Betrachtung  des   Himmels    und   seiner  geord- 
neten    Schönheit,      dann     der     Erde     und     ihrer     mannichfachen 
Wesen,    deren    einzelne    Gesellschaftsformen    mit    ihren   rjyBfiovLKfi 
in  sich  nothwendig  auf  ein  Urhegemonikon,  den  einen  und  wahren 
Gott,  hinwiesen.     Dass    nun   denselben   die  erfinderische  Vernunft 
des  Menschen  (ingenium  16,  5)  in  der  That  in  sich  aufgenommen, 
dem    Einzelnen   weniger    oder   mehr   bewusst,    das    beweisen    die 
Stimmen  aus  dem  Volke,  die  Dichter  und  die  Philosophen,  das  be- 
weisen in  erster  Linie  die  Christen.    Sie  sind  es,  die  den  Reichen 
und  Vornehmen  gegenüber,  welche  von  ihren  Reichthümern  geblendet 
magis  aurum  suspicere  consueverant    quam    caelum,   vielmehr   um- 
gekehrt caelum  magis  quam  aurum  suspexerunt   et    prudentiam 


*)  Bei    den   Apologeten    und    ersten    Kirchenvätern    oft    gebraucht,    auch 
lebendiges  Gemeindebewusstsein  vgl.  Eus.  h.  eccl.  V.  i.  §  58  u.  61. 

**)  Christlich  oder  wenigstens  biblisch  erscheint  höchstens  das  verbo  jubet, 
das  im  Verein  mit  dem  geschichtlich  gewendeten  qui  ante  mundum  fuerit  sibi 
ipse  pro  mundo  an  den  Schöpfungsbericht  der  Genesis  erinnern  könnte. 

***)  Vgl.     17,    2 :     ingerentem    sese    oculis     et    sensibus     nostris    caelestem 
claritatem. 
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commenti  sunt  et  tradiderunt  ceteris  disciplinam  d.  h.  gestützt  auf 
jene  Wahrheitsorgane  sensus  et  ratio  deh  Himmel  durchforscht 
und  daraus  den  wahren  Gott  erkannt  haben  (i6,  5)*).  Minucius 
schliesst  den  Abschnitt  gegen  den  Akademiker  mit  einer  Re- 
capitulation ,  in.  welcher  er  rückblickend  auf  den  cäcilianischen 
Hauptvorwurf  den  Christen  eine  solche  Gleichberechtigung  mit 
den  Philosophen  zugesteht,  dass  er  sie  sogar  mit  dem  Philosophen- 
titel auszeichnet  20,  i  :  Exposui  opiniones  omnium  ferme  philo- 
sophorum,  quibus  inlustrior  gloria  est,  Deum  unum  multis  licet 
designasse  nominibus,  ut  quivis  arbitretur,  aut  nunc  Chri- 
sti an  os  philosophos  esse  aut  philosophos  fuisse  jam 
tunc  Christianos. 

Unsere  Muthmassung  ist  Wahrheit  geworden.  Minucius  hat 
sich  in  Wirklichkeit  durch  die  ganze  Anlage  zum  Stoicismus 
hinüberdrängen  lassen.  Nicht  nur  zeigt  er  sich  in  den  meisten 
seiner  Anschauungen  als  Stoiker,  sondern  macht  auch  seine  Glaubens- 
genossen dazu.  Das  Christenthum  wird  auf  dem  stoischen  Er- 
kenntnissprinzip aufgebaut  und  der  Christengott  durch  stoische 
Teleologie  gefunden.  Dass  dies  eine  fundamentale  Verkennung 
des  Christenthums  als  einer  Offenbarung  Gottes  ist,  leuchtet 
ein.  Das  Christenthum  entspringt  nach  minudanischer  Anschau- 
ung durchaus  dem  Menschengeiste  selber  wie  jedes  andere 
menschliche  Geistesprodukt  und  ist  darum  auch  geschichtlich  als 
prudentia  und  disciplina  aus  ihm  hervorgegangen  (16,  5).  Hierin 
aber  steht  Minucius^  in  prinzipiellem  Gegensatz  zu  den  Haupt- 
Apologeten  seiner  Zeit**).  Man  lese  nur  bei  Athenagoras  Ausspräche 
wie'SuppI.  7,  4:  Iloirjral  fiiv  yciQ  xal  (pLl6aoq>oiy  dg  Kai  rolg 
akkovgy  inißakov  6ro%cc6ri,Kag  (sc.  eva  d'eov  elvai)^  Kvvrj^ivteg  (lev 
xata  CvfiTta'deiav  rijg  Tcaga  xov  d'sov  Ttvoijg  vno  tilg  <^^TOff  uvxov 
'^I^XVS  ^Kaörog  ^ritrjöaiy  si  övvatog  svqsIv  Kai  vorjöai  trjv  ali^d'eiav, 
toöovrov  ÖS  övvri&ivteg  O0OV  TtSQivoTJöai  ov%  svQtivrai,  dg  ov  na^ä 
^sov  tvbqI  ^bov  ä^iüiöavrsg  (Aa&Elv  dkka  naq  avtov  ^Kaötog. 


*)  Caelum  ist  durchaus  in  eigentlicher  Bedeutung  zu  fassen,  es  kommt  in  der 
Apologie  nicht  anders  vor  (selbst  das  Adjectiv  caelestis  19,  14  kann  so  gefasst 
werden).  Auch  das  suspicere,  obwohl  16,  5  zugleich  auf  aunim  bezüglich  und 
daher  =  hochschätzen ,  behält  doch  durch  den  im  Folgenden  ausgesprochenen 
Sensualismus  und  die  daran  anknüpfende  teleologische  Betrachtung  des  Weltalls, 
ganz  besonders  aber  durch  das  suspectus  in  caelum  17,  2  obige  eigentliche 
Bedeutung  ehrfurchtsvoller  Himmels betrachtung. 

**)  Wir  citiren  die  griechischen  Apologeten  nach  der  Ausgabe  von  Otto. 
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—  (8)  fjUBig  6h  cüfv  voovfiev  xal  TtETCiCrevKuiisv  Ij^oficv  7tQoq>i^rag 
ficcQtv QttQy  di  TtvBVfiati  ivd'io)  ixTCC^mi/i/xacrt  aal  TteQi 
&SOV  Kai  tibqI  tc5v  tov  d-sov.  Vgl.  dazu  32,  13.  24,  24.  Genau 
so  Tatian  ad  Gr.  c.  20>  9.  32,  i  f.,  wie  endlich  auch  Justin,  nach 
welchem  die  Christen  Schüler  des  in  Christo  Mensch  gewordenen 
ganzen  Logos  sind,  I.  13.  I.  I2,  13.  II.  6.  IL  8,5.  Wir  werden 
später  sehen,  wie  sich  in  Minucius  selbst  der  Christ  gegen  dieses 
Vernunftprinzip  sträubt,   ohne  jedoch  dagegen  aufkommen  zu  können. 

r 

B.    Dem  Vertheidiger  des  Heide nthums  gegenüber. 

Von  diesem  rein  philosophischen  Standpunkte  aus  begreift 
sich  nun  auch  der  gesammte  zweite  Untertheil  mit  seinem  aus- 
schliesslich intellectuellen  Interesse,  mit  seiner  scharfen  Polemik 
gegen  die  Leichtgläubigkeit  der  Vorfahren,  ihren  gesammten  Götter- 
und  Wunderglauben.  Minucius  ist  sich  dabei  seiner  Gleichstellung 
mit  den  Philosophen  so  bewusst,  dass  er  dem  heidnischen  Götter- 
glauben gegenüber  sich  getrost  auf  die  Autorität  der  Philosophie 
berufen  zu  können  meint  20,  2 ;  non  nos  d  e  b  e  t  an1;iquitas  inperitorum 
fabellis  suis  delectata  vel  capta  ad  errorem  mutui  rapere  consen- 
sus,  cum  philosophorum  suorum  sententiis  refellatur, 
quibus  et  rationis  et  vetustatis  adsistit  auctoritas. 
Bei  diesem  Zusammengehen  mit  den  Philosophen  vergisst  er  offen- 
bar ganz  seinen  Christenstand.  Im  Eifer  gegen  den  unsinnigen 
Wunderglauben  der  Heiden  lässt  er  sich  zu  Sätzen  fortreissen, 
die  auch  die  eigene  christliche  Ueberlieferung  und  den  Glauben 
an  sie  treffen.  So  20,  4:  quae  (miracula)  si  essent  facta,  fierent: 
quia  fieri  non  possunt,  ideo  nee  facta  sunt,  ein  Satz,  der  durch 
folgende  noch  näher  illustrirt  wird  24,  2 :  vos  timetis,  quos  facitis, 
dum  unusquisque  vestrum  non  cogitat  prius  se  debere  deum 
nosse  quam  colere,  dum  inconsulte  gestiunt  parenti- 
bus  oboedire,  dum  fieri  malunt  alieni  erroris  accessio  quam 
sibi  credere,  dum  nihil  ex  his  quae  timent  norunt.  Er 
folgt  hier  vielmehr  dem  Stoiker  Baibus  nach,  der  auch  gegen  die 
falsae  opiniones  erroresque  et  aniles  super stitiones  der  Vorfahren  zu 
Felde  zieht  vgl.  de  n.  D.  IL  28,  70*).    Mit  diesem  theilt  Minucius 


*)  Selbstverständlich  geht  er  über  ihn  noch  hinaus,  wie  in  der  Beurtheiliing 
heidnischer  Orakel  und  Weissagungen  c.  26,  Gleichwohl  zeigen  sich  auch  hier 
noch  Spuren  ^ines  Glaubens  an  ihre  Gültigkeit  c.  27,  i:  falsis  pluribus  in- 
voluta  vgl.  26,  7. 
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auch  die  Abneigung  gegen  Homer  sowie  den  bekannten  Eufaemeris- 
mus,   über   den   drei  Capitel  mehr  oder   weniger   direkt    handeln 
(c.  21 — 2^).     Auch  sonst  finden  sich  Aeusserungen,   die  den   oben 
geltend    gemachten    stoischen   Anschauungen    entsprechen.     Wenn 
er  z.  B.  23,  I  sagt,  die  Dichter  haben  veritati  ipsi  geschadet   und 
bald  darauf  23,  8,    die   Heiden   seien   in   ihrem   Irrthume    alt    ge- 
worden, obgleich  veritas  sit  obvia,   sed  requirentibus,    so   ist    zivar 
unter  der  Wahrheit  zunächst  negativ  die  Erkenntniss  von  der  Nichtig-- 
keit  heidnischer  Götterverehrung   ;u  verstehen.     Indess  verglichen 
mit  dem  Vorangegangenen,  der   insita  sapientia  und   dem  natür- 
lichen Gottesbewusstsein,  das  instinctiv  selbst  unter  dem  ungebildeten 
Volke    lebendig  ist,    gewinnt   jene  veritas   einen  positiven  Inhalt. 
Sie  ist  das  im  All  verbreitete  Gesetz  des  tjysfiovixov  und  die  daraus 
gewonnene,  auch  den  Heiden  innewohnende  ivvoitt  noivri  des  einen 
Gottes.    So  allein  begreift  sich  jene  reale  „veritas  obvia,"  „veritas 
ipsa."  Gesagtes  stimmt  auch  ganz  und  gar  mit  dem  Folgenden  überein 
24,  2.     Hier   wird   in    Gestalt   eines    Grundsatzes    gegenüber   dem 
alienus  error  das  sibi  credere  geltend  gemacht.    Im  Menschen 
also    liegt   die  Wahrheit!     Diese   aber  ist  nichts  anderes   als  eben 
jene    sapientia   insita,    obige    ^vvoia   KOLvrj  von   dem    einen  Gotte, 
welche  ermöglicht  wird  durch  die  gegebenen  natürlichen  Aufnahme- 
organe für  die  Wahrheit,  durch  sensus  et  ratio.     Auf  diese  Natnr- 
anlage   drängt  unser  Apologet   immer   und   immer  wieder  zurück. 
So  schon  im  ersten  Satze  dieses  Capitels  24,  i :  Quanto  verius  de  diis 
vestris  animalia   muta   naturaliter   judicant,    wo   er   den  vemnnft- 
begabten  Menschen   sogar    das    natürliche  Urtheil  der  Thiere  ent- 
gegenhält.    Dann  aber  in  dem  stark  an  jSenecas  de  supertitione*) 
anklingenden  Gedanken  (4):    aut   cui  testa  sunt  obscena  demessa, 
quo  modo  deum  non  violat  qui  hoc  modo  placat,  cum  si  eunnchos 
deus   vellet,    posset    procreare,    non    facere?      Diese    Naturanlage 
umzuändern  hiesse  an  Gottes  Willen    ändern,    in  Gottes  Macht- 
gebiet frevlerisch  eingreifen,  ist  daher  ebenso  ein  sacrilegium,  wie 
oben  (17,  3)  die  Vernachlässigung  der   von  Gott   gegebenen   und 
zum  Gebrauch  bestimmten  Vernunftanlage.     Auch  hier  also  treflPen 
y/iT    auf   jene    Hochachtung    vor    dem    natürlich    Gegebenen    und 
die  daraus  hervorgehende  Forderung  eines  naturgemässen  Lebens- 
wandels, das  Grundprinzip  stoischer  Moral. 

Eine  abermalige  Vermischung   stoischer  und  platonischer  Ge- 
danken bietet  die  nun  folgende  Dämonologie  (26,  7 — ^7,8).  Den 

*)  Bei  Aug.  de  civ.  Dei  6,  10. 
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Schlüssel  zum  Verständniss  dafür,  ja  wir  möchten  sagen,  der  ganzen 
minucianischen  Grundanschauung,  giebt  uns  unseres  Erachtensc.  26, 12 
die  minucianisch-stoische  Interpretation  jener  platonischen,  zu  da- 
maliger Zeit  viel  benutzten  Stelle  Symp.  202  E*).  Wir  bemerkten 
schon,  Minucius  wollte  hier  für  die  im  nächsten  Capitel  zu  be- 
sprechende dämonische  Einwirkung  auf  die  Menschen  eine  phy- 
siologische Erklärung  geben  und  so  zu  jener  selbst  hinüber- 
leiten. Dabei  aber  ist  ihm  wohl  unwillkürlich  seine  eigne,  dem 
Plato  fremde  Anschauungsweise  mit  untergelaufen.  Sie  verräth 
sich  gleich  in  den  ersten  Worten.  Das  einfache  platonische 
Ttav  t6  öaL^ovi^ov  iista^v  löxi  d-eov  t£  %al  dvrjtov  giebt  er  wieder 
mit:  vult  enim  esse  substantiam  inter  mortalem  inmorta- 
l  em  q  u  e  (sc.  substantiam),  fügt  dazu  als  Erklärung  id  est,  inter  corpus 
et  spiritum  mediam  und  erweitert  dies  in  einer  zweiten  Erklärung 
terreni  ponderis  et  caelestis  levitatis  admixtione  concre- 
tam,  nimmt  also  einerseits  mortalis  substantia,  corpus,  terrenum 
pondus  zusammen  und  bringt  sie  in  Gegensatz  zu  den  gleichfalls 
identifizirten  Begriffen  inmortalis  substantia,  Spiritus,  caelestis  levitas. 
Das  ist  ein  interessanter  Einblick  in  seine  eigene  philosophische, 
allem  Anschein  nach  dualistische  Grundanschauung.  Allein, 
der  Dualismus  darin  ist  kein  prinzipieller.  Während  nämlich  in- 
mortalis und  mortalis  subst.,  spiritus  und  corpus,  caelum  und  terra 
allerdings  direkte  Gegensätze  sind ,  so  '  doch  nicht  pondus  und 
levitas,  die  letzten  und  charakterischsten  Begriffe  in  jener  Inter- 
pretation. Denn  levitas  ist  logisch  nicht  „Gewicht  losigk ei  t, 
nicht  ein  contrarium,  sondern  ein  minus  zu  pondus,  schliesst 
demnach  noch  immer  ein  Theil  Schwere  in  sich,  eine  Eigenschaft, 
die  nur  dem  Gebiete  des  Stofflichen  angehört.  Damit  aber 
ergiebt  sich  auch  für  die  caelestis  levitas  wie  gleichfalls  für  spiritus 
und  inmortalis  subst.  die  Grundeigenschaft  des  Materiellen  und 
demnach  auch  kein  absoluter  Gegensatz  genannter  drei  Glieder 
zu  terrenum  pondus,  corpus  und  mortalis  subst.,  sondern  nur  ein 
relativer,  sofern  ihnen  allen  eine  materielle  Substanz  zu  Grunde 
liegt,  die  hier  nur  nach  grösserem  und  kleinerem  Gewicht  oder, 
physisch  erklärt,  nach  grösserer  und  geringerer  Verdichtung  der 
Urmaterie  geschieden  wird**).  Das  aber  ist  ohne  Frage  stoische 


*)  Vgl.  Zeller  III,  2.    S.  211.    Anm.  4. 
**)  Dies  ist  allerdings  ein  Widerspruch  zu  der  18,  7  f.  ausgesprochenen  Ueber- 
weltlichkeit   Gottes.     Aber    dieser   Widerspruch   ist   nicht    zu   lösen.     Es   gehen 
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Physik.  Hier  treten  auch  die  feineren  Stoffe  den  gröberen  gegen- 
über und  sind  massgebend  für  die  Stellung  des  Weltganzen.  Die 
schwere  Erde  nebst  dem  Wasser  liegt  tiefer  als  die  leichte  Luft 
mit  dem  Feuer.  Diese  bilden  von  unten  nach  oben  resp.  von  innen 
nach  aussen  die  4  Schichten  im  Weltall :  Erde,  Wasser,  Luft  und 
Feuer.  Das  Feuer  des  Umkreises  hiess  der  Aether,  dessen  äussersten 
Theil  Zeno  den  Himmel  nannte  vgl.  Zeller  IIL  i,  S.  184  f.  Dass 
diese  ätherische  Leichtigkeit  bei  Minucius  mit  der  unsterblichen, 
also  göttlichen  Substanz,  andrerseits  mit  dem  menschlichen  Geist 
als  gleichfalls  göttlichen  Wesens,  identifizirt  wird,  ist  ebenso  echt 
stoisch,  vgl.  Zeller  III.  i.  137  (2).  138.  200.  —  Der  Gegensatz 
in  der  Interpretation  ist  also  nicht  fundamentaler  Art  Der  Dualis- 
mus ruht  im  Grunde  auf  stoischem  Monismus.  Ja  wir  können 
stoischen  Einfluss  selbst  in  diesem  vermeintlichen  Dualismus  noch 
wahrnehmen.  Bringen  wir  nämlich  zur  weiteren  Erklärung  den 
caelestis  vigor  von  26,  7  hinzu,  so  bestimmt  sich  der  Gegen- 
satz zum  terrenum  pondus  als  kraftvolle  zur  ohnmächtigen,  als 
aktive  zur  passiven  Substanz.  Dies  aber  führt  uns  zu  den  zwei 
stoischen  Grundprinzipien  alles  Daseins,  welche  die  Stoiker  inner- 
halb des  Körperlichen  selbst  wieder  unterschieden,  dem  tcolovv 
und  dem  7tda%ov^  vgl.  Zeller  III.  i.  S.  131.  Ueberweg  I.  S.  235  f. 
Die  Kraft  oder  das  Göttliche  ist  nach  stoischer  Anschauung  nur 
der  feinere  Stoff  gegenüber  dem  spezifisch  Stofflichen.  Beide, 
Kraft  und  Stoff,  sind  in  der  minucianischen  Anschauung  vertheilt 
auf  die  Gebiete  des  Himmels  und  der  Erde.  Dort  ist,  wie  ja 
auch  Zeno,  Chrysippus    und    die  Mehrzahl  der  Stoiker  annahmen, 


hier  eben  die  zwei  Anschauungen,  die  stoische  und  platonische,  unvermittelt 
neben  einander.  Spricht  Minucius  von  Gott  allein,  so  hebt  er  ihn  platonisch 
über  Erde  18,  5,  Welt  und  Endlichkeit  18,  7  f.  hinaus.  Kommt  er  aber  auf 
Gottes  Einwirkung  auf  die  Welt,  seine  Allgegenwart,  Providenz  zu  sprechen, 
so  geschieht  dies  nach  stoisch  -  materialistischer  Denkweise.  Gott  ist  ihm  da 
nobis  infusus,  ferner  omnia  caelestia  terrenaque  et  quae  extra  istam  orbis  pro- 
vinciam  sunt,  sind  Deo  plena  32,  8;  non  solum  in  oculis  eius,  sed  in  sinu 
vivimus  33,  1;  Gott  ist  die  mens,  qua  omnis  natura  inspiratur,  movetur,  alitur 
(also'  von  innen  heraus),  vgl.  dazu  die  volle  Uebereinstimmung  mit  der  stoischen 
Ansicht  Vergils  19,  i,  nach  der  diese  Welt  Spiritus  intus  älit  et  infusa  mens 
agitat  (bei  Seneca  cons.  ad  Helv.  8,  3:  diffusus).  Auch  hier  in  seiner  Inter- 
pretation ist  die  stoische  Anschauung  durchgekommen.  Sie  erweist  sich,  weil 
seiner  eigenen  Erklärung  entstammend,  als  specifisch  minucianisches  Eigenthum, 
wie  auch  der  platonischen  Denkweise  gegenüber  als  die  ursprünglichere. 
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der  Sitz .  der   göttlichen ,    weltbeherrschenden   Kraft,  auf  der  Erde 
der  Sitz  träger  Schwere,  der  Sitz  der  Ohnmacht*). 

Diese  Unterscheidung  aber  führt  uns  hinüber  zu  einem  wirk- 
lichen platonischen  Dualismus,  der  an  anderer  Stelle  der  minucia- 
nischen  Dämonologie  doch  nicht  fehlt.  Am  Anfang  derselben  26,  7  f. 
erfahren  wir,  wodurch  die  Dämonen  zu  ihrer  Doppelnatur  ge- 
langt  sind,  nämlich  terrenis  labibus  et  cupiditatibus.  Das  nun  ist 
ganz  platonisch.  Diese  terrenae  labes  im  Gegensatz  zu  dem  Gött- 
lichen bilden  den  eigentlichen  platonischen  Dualismus  von  Gott 
und  Sinnlichkeit.  Die  Körperlichkeit  —  hie^r  zur  Irdischkeit 
erweitert  —  ist  nach  Plato  der  Sitz  der  Begierden,  welche  die  Seele 
beflecken  und  von  dem  guten  und  vernünftigen  Gott  abziehen, 
Phäd.  81  B.  80  D.  Das  oberste  Ziel  platonischer  Ethik  ist  daher 
die    Flucht    aus    der   umgebenden    Sinnenwelt,    die   Ablösung   der 


*)  Zeller  III.  i.  S.  137  u.  152  f.  Uebrigens  spricht  auch  der  Stoiker  Baibus  von 
der  Erde  als  der  crassissima  regio  mundi  von  dem  crassissimus  aer  umgeben  de 
n.  D.  II.  6,  17.  Ueber  den  caelestis  vigor  26,  7  vgl.  man  die  auf  obige  (19,  i) 
citirte  Stelle  aus  Vergil  folgenden  Verse  Aen.  6,  730:  „Igneus  est  oUis  vigor 
et  caelestis  origo  seminibus  etc.  und  745  f.: 

Donec  longa  dies  perfecto  tempore  orbe 
'    Concretara  exemit  labem  purumque  relinquit 

Aetherium  sensum  atque  aurai  simplicis  ignem. 
Diese  philosophische  Auseinandersetzung  des  Anchises,  aus  der  auch  ge- 
nanntes Citat  stammt  19,  i,  bildet  inhaltlich  wie  sprachlich  betrachtet  den 
reinen  Commentar  zur  minucianischen  Anschauung.  Da  haben  wir  den  gött- 
lichen Spiritus,  die  infusa  mens,  die  sich  magno  se  corpore  miscet,  also  die 
Scheidung  von  Geist  und  Körper  in  universalem  Sinne.  Da  haben  wir  den 
vigor,  der  mit  dem  Attribut  igneus  und  seinem  NachbarbegrifF  (Caelestis  , 
origo  sich  seinem  Wesen  nach  als  feurig,  und  seinem  Wohnsitze  nach  als 
himmlisch  herausstellt.  Dazu  kommt  endlich  als  fernere  Erklärung  purus 
aetherius  sensus  und  ignis  simplicis  aurai  (sc.  caeli,  des  höchsten 
Theiles  der  Atmosphäre  vgl.  v.  733.  X.  898).  Hierdurch  erklärt  sich  auch  die 
simplicitas  substantiae  suae  26,  8  als  die  ätherisch-feurige,  von  der  Ursubstanz 
wohl  nicht  verschieden  gedachte  Wesenheit  der  Dämonen,  die  dieselbe  durch 
ihr  bewiesenes  Wohlgefallen  an  irdischem  Sinnengenuss  —  und  nun  kommt 
die  platonische  Anschauung  herein  —  befleckt ,  beschwert  haben ,  dadurch  zur 
Erde  herabgesunken  und  dann  —  auf  welche  Weise,  sagt  Minucius  nicht  —  zu 
jenen  rathselhaften  Mittelwesen  geworden  sind  inter  substantiam  mortalem  in- 
mortalemque,  id  est  inter  corpus  et  spiritum  medii ,  terreni  ponderis  et  caelestis 
levitatis  admixtione  concreti.  Der  Unterschied  zwischen  der  Anschauung  des 
Minucius  und  des  Vergil  ist  nur  der,  dass  die  Seelen  in  der  Unterwelt  das 
einst  wieder  erlangen  werden  (simplicitas  subst.) ,  was  die  Dämonen  in  der  Vorzeit 
verloren  haben.  Sonst  sind  die  Anschauungen  ganz  gleich.  Es  sind  wesentlich 
stoische  vgl.  Cic.  de  n.  D.  II.  24.  64.    15,  39  und  41.    11,  30  f. 

3* 
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Seele  vom  Körper,  wie  sie  besonders  im  Phädo  empfohlen  wird 
(vgl.  auch  Theät.  176  A.  Rep.  VII.  514  f.).  Auch  der  Gedanke 
von  dem  Belasten  der  Seele  durch  die  körperliche  Gemeinschaft, 
selbst  die  Fassung  des  Körperlichen  als  eines  Irdischen,  Erdartigen 
findet  sich  dort  ausgesprochen,  Phäd.  81  C:  ifißQL^^eg  äs  ys  rovxo 
oiecd'ui  iQrj  slvai  itai  ßaQV  stal  yedideg  aal  OQarov.  0  öij  xal 
h*iov<Sa  fi  roLccvtrj  '^pv^fl  ßccQvveral  rs  jcat  skasrai  itctkiv  eig  rov 
OQarov  tOTtov  etc.*)  Aehnlich  hier:  Spiritus  sunt  insinceri,  vagi, 
a  caelesti  vigore  terrenis  labibus  et  cupiditatibus  degravati. 
isti..  posteaquam  simplicitatem  substantiae  suae  onusti  et  inmersi 
vitiis  perdiderunt . . .  non  desinunt  alienati  a  Deo...  a  Deo 
segregare  26,  8. 

So  vereinigt  jetzt  die  terra  zwei  Begriffe  in  sich,  den  physischen 
der  Ohnmacht  (Schwere)  und  den  mehr  ethischen**)  der 
Sinnlichkeit.  Mit  beiden  versehen  tritt  sie  in  Gegensatz  zu 
Gott  (Geist)  und  Himmel  und  bildet  mit  diesem  einen  Dualismus, 
der  nur  nach  der  einen  Hälfte  (der  ethischen  Seite)  ein  platonischer 
genannt  werden  kann ,  nach  der  anderen  aber  (der  physischen) 
nur  die  mehr  stoische  Unterscheidung  der  einen  materiellen  Ur- 
substanz  ist  nach  Schwere  und  Leichtigkeit,  nach  Ohnmacht  und  Kraft. 

Es  gehen  hier  also  platonische  und  stoische***)  Elemente  eng 
nebeneinander,  treffen  aber  zusammen  in  dem  einen  Begriff  der 
terra  mit  seiner  doppelten,  theils  physischen  theils  ethischen  Grund- 


*)  Auch  dieser  Platonisraus  findet  sich  bei  Vergil,  vgl.  VI,  731  f.:  noxia 
Corpora,  terreni  artus,  moribunda  membra  .  .  .  734:  clausae  tenebris  et  carcere 
caecQ  (sc.  corpore)  .  .  .  737 :  corporeae  pesles  und  die  mit  der  Seele  verwachsene 
(concrcta)  labes,  von  der  sie  gereinigt  werden  soll  und  wird,  vgl.  745  f.  —  Bei 
dieser  Uebereinstimmung  mit  Vergil  verstehen  wir  nun  auch  die  fast  enthu- 
siastische Zustimmung  des  Minucius  19,  l:  quid  Mantuanus  Maro.^  nonne  apertius, 
proximius,  verius  ...  ait  etc.,  wie  auch  den  auffalligen  Umstand,  dass  er  den 
Mantuaner  von  allen  Dichtern  allein  und  zwar  namentlich  citirt. 

**)  Freilich  nicht  rein  ethisch,  sondern  ethisch-intellectuell,  vgl.  Ausdrücke 
wie  error  pravitatis  26,  8  und  27,  2 :  nam  falluntur  et  fallunt.  Genau  wie 
Plato  Phäd.  81  A:  nXdvrjg  xat  dvoiag  xai  .  .  dyQiiov  igtovcov  xai  tmv 
äXXav  y-WKciv  zmv  dvd'Q  mnelav  dnrjllayfiivrj  etc.,  weshalb  auch  die  reine 
Seele  zum  dya^bg  xai  (pQovifiog  d-Bog  gelangt  80  D.  Dadurch  deutet  auch 
hier  der  Gegensatz  der  terra  nur  auf  einen  guten  und  vernünftigen,  nicht  im 
christlichen  Sinne  auf  einen  wesentlich  heiligen  Gott. 

***)  Noch  einmal  auf  dämonologischem  Gebiete  kommt  die  stoische  An- 
schauung zum  Vorschein  in  der  Auffassung  des  menschlichen  Genius*  als  eines 
Dämons  29,  5. 
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bedeutung.     Wir    werden    diesen  Begriff  nach    seiner    einen  Seite 
auf  eigentlich  christlichem  Gebiete  wieder  antreffen. 

Die  Dämonologie,  so  sahen  wir,  schliesst  den  zweiten  Unter- 
theil  ab  und  leitet  zum  dritten,  dem  spezifisch  christlichen  über, 
c.  zS — 38.  Es  lässt  sich  erwarten,  dass  wir  in  diesem  die  eigen- 
thümlich  christlichen  Lehren  und  Begriffe  vorfinden  werden,  welche 
wir  bisher  noch  ganz  vermissten,  und  dass  es  sich  zeigen  wird, 
wie  und  ob  Minucius  dieselben  verstanden  hat. 

C.     Dem  Ankläger  des  Christenthums  gegenüber. 

Auch  hier,  um  mit  Allgemeinem  zu  beginnen,  wird  noch  immer 
der  intellectuelle*)  Standpunkt  eingehalten,  besonders  gegenüber 
den  plumpen,  sicher  dem  Volke  entstammenden  Anschuldigungen: 
quasi  Christiani  monstra  colerent,  infantes  vorarent,  convivia  incesta 
miscerent  28,  2.  Minucius  fertigt  sie  mit  Wendungen  wie  quis 
tam  stultus  ...  quis  stultior,  ut  hoc  credat  28^  7  kurz  ab,  um 
darauf  nach  Art  der  Apologeten  den  Heiden  ihre  Vorwürfe,  aber 
ungleich  feiner,  sogar  mit  schlagendem  Witz  28 j  7  f.  (totos  asinos) 
zurückzugeben.  Hierzu  aber  kommt  grade  in  diesem  Untertheile 
die  ethische  Beurtheilung ,  die  ebenso  in  sittlicher  Entrüstung 
über  das  verwahrloste  heidnische  Leben  und  Treiben,  wie  auch 
in  vernichtender,  theilweise  recht  concret  redender  Kritik. desselben 
sich  äussert,  vgl.  31,  i.  28,  9 — 11.  37,  12,  andrerseits  aber  in  der 
Entschiedenheit  und  Wärme,  womit  er  für  den  reinen  Lebens- 
wandel seiner  Glaubensgenossen    eintritt  (29,    i.  31    und  38). 

Und  nun  im  Einzelnen.  Bereits  kurz  vor  dem  Ende  des 
vorausgehenden  Untertheiles  konnten  wir  zwei  spezifisch  christliche 
Begriffe  in  der  Darstellung  bemerken,  die  fides  und  gratia.  Beide 
aber  geben  uns,  so  christlich  sie  klingen,  über  die  christliche  Lehre 
nur  wenig  Aufschluss.  Es  heisst  nämlich  27,  7  von  den  Dämonen: 
adjurati  inim  per  Deum  verum  et  solum**)  inviti  miseris  corporibus 
inhorrescunt  et  vel  exiliunt  statim  vel  evanescunt  gradatim,  prout 
fides  patientis  adjuvat  aut  gratia    curantis    adspirat.     Gratia  ist 


*)  Sind  doch  alle  an  die  Götter  d.  i.  die  Dämonen  Glaubende  inperiti 
27,  8  caeci  et  hebetes  29,  2.  Alle  Anschuldigungen  erwachsen  eben  auf 
dem  durch  vorangegangenen  zweiten  Untertheil  gelegten  Grunde  heidnischen 
Irrthums. 

**)  Interessant  ist   der  Seitenblick  auf  Justin  II.  6,   13.  8,  5,  wo  dies  xara 
{öca)  TüV  üvoficiTog  ' Irjaov  Xqiötov  geschieht. 
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hiernach  nicht  die  göttliche  Gnade,  sondern  im  Besitz  eines  Men- 
sehen,  ohne  Zweifel  die  christliche  „Gnadengabe,"  deren  ja  in 
den  ersten  Jahrhunderten  nach  Christo  so  verschiedenfache 
lebendig  waren,  hier  speziell  das  xagiC^a  Idfiatog  1.  Cor.  12,  9 
(vgl.  Tat.  ad  Gr.  18,  i).  Die  fides  aber  lässt  zwei  Bedeutungen 
zu,  entweder  ist  sie  der  Glaube  an  die  Wunderkraft  des  Exorcisten 
(eine  Art  Sympathie)  oder  der  Glaube  an  den  deus  verus  et  solus. 
Beides  ist  nichts  speziell  Christliches*). 

Bei  weitem  mehr  zu  denken  giebt  die  nächste  hier  in  Betracht 
kommende  christliche,  sogar  christologische  Stelle  2g,  2,  die 
einzige,  in  welcher  Christus  selbst  erwähnt  wird.  Hier  vor  allem 
sehen  wir  uns  im  Gegensatz  zu  den  genannten  Beurthqilern  des 
Minucius.  Dombart,  um  nur  diesen  hier  anzuführen,  meint  (S.  VIII 
Einl.):  „Es  muss  einem  jeden  Leser  auffallen,  dass  in  der  Schrift, 
die  doch  eine  Apologie  des  Christenthums  sein  soll,  so  wenig  von 
Christus  und  eigentlich  christlichen  Verhältnissen  gesprochen  wird. 
Die  neue  Lehre  stellt  sich  uns  fast  durchweg  als  ein  moral-philo- 
sophischer  Monotheismus  dar.  Man  würde  aber  irren,  wollte  man 
daraus  schliessen,  Minucius  oder  gar  die  damalige  Christenheit  habe 
wirklich  nur  solch'  einem  abstrakten  Monotheismus  gehuldigt.  Dass 
er  selbst  über  Christus  wesentlich  dieselben  Vorstellungen  hatte, 
wie  die  Apostel  und  wie  noch  heute  die  gläubige  Christenheit  (!), 
lässt  sich  unschwer  aus  einer  kurzen  Bemerkung  c.  2g,  2  abnehmen, 
welche  indirekt  seine  und  seiner  Genossen  (!)  Glauben  an  die 
göttliche  Natur  Christi  bezeugt."  Indem  nun  Dombart  einerseits 
die  Uebereinstimmung  des  Minucius  mit  den  christologischen 
Anschauungen  der  Mitapologeten  (Justin,  Athen.)  ponirt  S.  VIII, 
anderntheils  auf  die  Keim'sche  Hypothese  gestützt,  annimmt,  dass 
der  Octavius  eine  Antwort  auf  Celsus'  „wahres  Wort"  sei,  drittens 
aber  die  in  letzterer  Schrift  gebrachten  Angriffe  gegen  Christi 
Person  im  Octavius  nicht  widerlegt  findet,  „zumal  da  sie  theilweise 
von  Caecilius  vorgeführt  sind"**),  so  kommt  er  zu  dem  Schlüsse, 
dass  Minucius  über  Christus  absichtlich  geschwiegen,  d.  h. 
also,  grade  das  Hauptsächlichste  des  Christenthums  für 
sich  behalten  habe.    Dombart  fügt  dazu :  „offenbar  hielt  er  den 


*)   Vgl«   33>    3-   ^^^  ®t   Judaei  Deum   nostrum,   idem  enim  omnium  Deus 
est,  experti  sunt. 

**)  Wir  müssen  hier  zur  Vermeidung  eines  Missverständnisses  dieses  etwas 
dunkelen  Satzes  bemerken,  dass  Min.  durchaus  alles  zurückweist,  was  Cäcilius 
gegen  die  Person  Christi  vorbringt,  vgl.  9,  4. 
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Angriffen  auf  die  Person  Christi  gegenüber  Zurückhaltung  und  Schwei- 
gen vorläufig  für  das  Zweckmässigste.  Ohne  bei  seinen  heidnischen 
Lesern  etwas  Anderes  vorauszusetzen  als  Vernunft,  Wahrheitsliebe 
und  Kenntniss  der  heidnischen  Litteratur,  suchte  er  vor  Allem 
drei  Dinge  sicher  zu  stellen:  die  Existenz  eines  Gottes,  die  Re- 
gierung der  Welt  durch  dessen  all  waltende  Fürsorge  und  die 
sittliche  Reinheit  der  christlichen  Glaubensgenossenschaft.  Die 
ersten  beiden  Punkte  belegt  er  durch  historische  und  philosophische 
Gründe,  für  deren  Würdigung  er  sein  Publikum,  die  gebildete 
Heidenwelt,  genügend  vorbereitet  wusste ,  und  von  der  Wahrheit 
seines  Zeugnisses  für  dön  reinen  Wandel  der  Christen  konnte  sich 
jeder  seiner  Leser  bei  redlichem  Willen  durch  den  Augenschein 
überzeugen."    (S.  X,  XI). 

Nun,  wir  läugnen  nicht,  dass  der  einzige,  so  kurze  und  auch 
schwerfallige  Passus  über  Christi  Person  auffallend  erscheint,  um 
so  mehr,  wenn  man  die  ausführlichen  christologischen  Erörterungen 
der  übrigen  Apologeten  damit  vergleicht*).  Aber,  so  fragen  wir, 
folgt  hieraus  so  ohne  Weiteres,  dass  er  damit  etwas  verschwieg, 
was  er  selber  gewusst?  Steht  es  von  vornherein  so  fest,  dass 
Minucius  die  Christologie  der  übrigen  Apologeten  ge- 
theilt  habe?  Ja,  besass  er  in  dieser  schwierigen  Frage 
überhaupt  ein  Urtheil?  Das  sind  Fragen ,  die  weder  von 
Dombart  noch  von  Paul  de  F61ice  beantwortet  werden.  Beides 
wird  einfach  vorausgesetzt.  Beides  aber  sind  Voraussetzungen, 
gegen  deren  Gültigkeit  wir  unsrerseits  schon  jetzt  Einspruch  er- 
heben dürfen,  nachdem  wir  eine  so  prinzipielle  Differenz  zwischen 
der  minucianischen  Auffassung  vom  Christenthum  und  der  der 
griechischen  Apologeten  constatirt  haben,  nachdem  wir  gesehen 
haben,  wie  ein  philosophisches  Interesse  ihn  zu  einer  Verkennung 
grade  des  Centrums  christlichen  Glaubens,  der  Offenbarung,  trieb 
und  wie  er  auch  sonst  sich  durchaus  in  philosophischen  Gedanken- 
kreisen bewegte.  Fassen  wir  überdies  unsere  Stelle  naher  in's 
Auge.  So  ganz  schwieg  Minucius  doch  nicht.  Er  lässt  den  Cae- 
cilius  unter  den  christlichen  Verehrungsobjekten  auch  den  hominem 
summo  supplicio  pro  facinore  punitum  g,  4  mit  anführen  und 
antwortet  dem  Heiden  Punkt  für  Punkt  darauf  29,  2:  nam  quod 
religioni  nostrae  hominem  noxium  (et  crucem  eins)  adscribitis, 
longe    de    vicinia    veritatis    erratis,    qui    putatis    Deum    credi    aut 

**)  Just,  I.  13  f.  II,  6.    Athen,  suppl.  10  f.     Tat,  ad  Gr.  5  u.  7.  u.  ö. 
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meruisse  noxium  aut  potuisse  terrenum.  Minucius  wendet  sich 
sowohl  gegen  den  noxius  als  gegen  den  homo.  In  seiner  Be- 
gründung geht  er  vom  GottesbegrifFe  aus.  Für  einen  rechten  Gott 
gehalten  werden,  d.  h.  ein  rechter  Gott  sein,  noxius  non 
meruit:  das  kann  ein  Verbrecher  nicht  aus  Mangel  an  der  nö- 
thigen  ethischen  Beschaffenheit,  anderseits  terrenus  non  potuit: 
das  kann  auch  kein  „Irdischer"  wegen  der  seiner  terra  anhaftenden 
Ohnmacht.  Da  haben  wir  wieder  unsern  Begriff  der  terra  und 
zwar  nach  seiner  physischen  Seite.  Die  Wahl  dieses  Wortes  ist 
charakteristisch.  Warum  sagt  Minucius  nicht  einfach  hominem, 
wie  auch  Caecilius?  —  Weil  er  eine  Reflexion  daran  knüpft. 
Christus  ist  ihm  weder  Verbrecher  noch  Mensch,  ja  nicht  ein- 
mal terrenus.  Er  spricht  also  Christus  die  terra  ab,  mit  dieser 
aber  (nach  26,  12)  terrenum  pondus  und  damit  auch  humanura 
corpus!  Die  positive  Antwort  aber  wäre:  Christus  ist  seinem 
Wesen  nach  spiritus,  -  immortalis  substantia,  caelestis  levitas,  cae- 
lestis  vigor,  also  ganz  dieselben  Vorstellungen,  unter  denen  er 
sich  das  Göttliche  überhaupt  denkt.  Wir  müssen  derrinach  aller- 
dings zugestehen,  dass  er  Christus  für  einen  Gott  hält,  aber  wir 
fragen,  ist  die  Weise,  wie  er  sich  diesen  Gott  denkt,  identisch 
mit  den  Vorstellungen,  „welche  die  Apostel  von  Christo  hatten 
und  noch  heute  die  gläubige  Christenheit"  ?  —  Wir  meinen ,  das 
ist  reiner  Doketismus.  „Christus,  ein  Gott,"  so  hatte  der 
Christ  von  aussen  vernommen,  „Christus,  ein  Ueberirdischer,"  so 
lautete  die  Erklärung  im  Kopfe  des  Philosophen.  —  Man  sieht, 
die  kleine  Stelle  verräth  doch  noch  mehr,  als  man  anzunehmen 
pflegte,  freilich  erst,  nachdem  man  in  seinen  philosophischen 
Gedankenkreis  eingetreten  ist.  Minucius  verschweigt  daher  seine 
Ansicht  nicht,  nur  ist  es  seine  persönliche,  nicht  die  allgemein 
christliche  oder  wenigstens  apologetische  Ansicht.  Diese  aber 
ist  ganz  erklärlich,  wenn  man  nur  nicht  gleich  den  fertigen 
Christen  *bei  ihm  voraussetzt.  Wie  und  was  mag  wohl  ein  Heide 
bei  der  ersten  Botschaft  „Christus  ein  Gott"  gedacht  haben? 
Wird  er  gleich  auf  die  gelehrten  Erklärungsversuche  eines  Justin, 
Athenagoras,  Tatian  gekommen  sein?  Das  Natürlichste  ist,  dass 
er  die  Erklärung  zunächst  bei  sich  selber  suchte  und  zurückgriff 
auf  die  Vorstellungen,  die  er  von  den  Göttern  oder  dem  Gött- 
lichen bereits  in  sich  trug.  Ganz  so  hier.  Minucius  bedient 
sich  in  der  That  seiner  bisherigen,  vorwiegend  heidnisch-philoso- 
phischen Vorstellungen  vom  Göttlichen,  die  Stelle  ist  in  Wirklichkeit 
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Ausdruck  einer  eigenen  Reflexion  über  den  räthselhaften  Gott- 
menschen und  somit  ein  Beleg,  dass  Minucius  einer  von  denen 
ist,  die  nach  Athenagoras  über  Gott  nicht  von  Gott,  sondern  von 
sich  haben  lernen  wollen.  Er  kommt  so  freilich  über  eine  blosse 
Negation  nicht  hinaus.  Er  vermittelt  sich  Christi  Gottheit,  indem 
er,  wie  auch  i8,  7,  von  der  Menschlichkeit  abstrahirt.  Eine 
Anfangsstufe  der  Spekulation!  Etwas  Christlich- Positiv  es  über 
Christi  Person,  sein  Verhältniss  zum  Vater  oder  gar  seiner  gött- 
lichen zur  menschlichen  Natur  zu  bringen,  war"  er  nicht  im  Stande. 
Hätte  er  eine  positive  Erörterung  gegeben ,  so  würde  diese  nur 
zu  obigen  philosophischen  Anschauungen  geführt  haben,  die  zunächst 
auf  den  einen  und  wahren  Gott  passen  und  überdies  eine  Er- 
klärung des  Verhältnisses  zu  diesem  gar  nicht  zulassen.  Eine 
Auseinandersetzung  aber  des  gegenseitigen  Verhältnisses  der  beiden 
Naturen  wäre  einestheils  überflüssig  gewesen,  sofern  Minucius  in 
jedem  Menschen  eine  menschlich-sterbliche  und  göttlich -unsterb- 
liche Natur  annimmt,  hätte  ihn  aber  wohl  anderntheils  zum  plato- 
nischen Dämon  geführt.  —  Sollen  wir  daher  unsrerseits  für 
die  Kürze  wie  die  Schwerfälligkeit  dieser  Stelle  eine  Erklärung 
abgeben ,  so  kann  es  nur  die  sein ,  dass  er  zu  einer  weiteren 
Exposition  über  die  Person  Christi  gar  kein  Verstand niss 
besass.      Die    Person   Christi     wie    auch    die   Geister    vor    ihrem 

« 

Fall  (c.  26,  7  f.)  stehen  zu  Gott  ausser  jeglichem  Zusammenhang. 
Sie  haben  in  diesem  wesentlich  monotheistischen  System  weder 
Raum  noch  Bedeutung.     Hiervon  noch  weiter  unten. 

Von  jetzt  ab  gelangen  wir  auf  ethisches  Gebiet.  Grundsätze 
wie:  non  facie,  sed  mente  pudorem  praestamus  (31,  5),  welcher 
sich  in  unum  matrimonium,  in  pudica  convivia,  castus  sermo,  castius 
corpus,  in  corporis  virginitas  perpetua  erweist,  sowie  ihr  pulchrum 
genus  vivendi,  das  sich  (7)  in  innocentia,  modestia,  mutuus  amor 
zeigt,  leiten  dahin  über.  Christlich  i^t  hier  ausser  dem  mutuus  amor 
die  Bezeichnung  fratres  und  zwar  ut  unius  Dei  parentis  homines,  ut 
consortes  fidei,  ut  spei  coheredes.  Die  Stelle  erinnert  sogar  an  I.  Petr. 
3,  7.  Indess  sind  wir  auch  hier  nicht  im  Stande  etwas  Bestimmtes 
über  den  Inhalt  der  fides  wie  der  spes  anzugeben.  Gewiss  nur  ist  aus 
dem  ersten  Gliede,  dass  die  Brüdergemeinschaft  zunächst  auf  dem 
schöpfungsmässigen  Naturgrunde,  nicht  auf  dem  Boden  des  gemein-. 
Samen  Heiles  erwächst.  Als  Geschöpfe  des  einen  Gottes,  nicht  aber 
als  Erlöste  oder  als  Brüder  Christi  nennen  sie  sich  Brüder. 
Diese    Auffassung     muss     dann    auch     auf    den    Inhalt    der  fides 
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und    spes   von  Einfluss  sein.     Dies   wird  sich    in   der  That  später 
herausstellen. 

Mehr  scheint  der   christliche  Charakter  im  Folgenden  hervor- 
zutreten.    Minucius  geht   näher    auf   das,  Verhältniss    von  Gott  zu 
Mensch    ein     und    nennt    Letzteren   Gottes   Ebenbild    simulacrum. 
{^2y    i).     Dies   klingt   biblisch    vgl.    Gen.    i,  26 — 2j.      Noch    mehr 
aber  das  Folgende,    wo    auf    eine    innerliche  Gottesverehrung   ge- 
drungen  wird :     Nonne   melius    in    nostro   immo   consecrandus  est 
pectore?    —    litabilis    hostia    est   bonus   animus    et   pura    mens    et 
sincera  conscientia.     Dies  wird  erklärt  mit:  igitur  qui  innocentiam 
colit  Deo  supplicat,  qui  justitiam,  Deo  libat,  qui  fraudibus  abstinet, 
propitiat  Deum,    qui  hominem    periculo  subripit   opimam  victiraam 
caedit.     Auch  in  diesen  Sätzen   glaubt   man  durchaus  christlichen 
Einfluss  zu  erkennen,  namentlich  an  -?/;  50  (51)    18    f.    erinnert  zu 
werden.     Doch  was  sollen  wir  dazu  sagen,    wenn  wir  bei  Seneca, 
ja   den  Stoikern    überhaupt  auf  ganz    gleiche   Gedanken    stossen? 
So    heisst    es    bei  Seneca    (Lact.  inst.  6,  25,  3)  wörtlich:    vultisne 
vos  Deum  cogitare  magnum  et  placidum . . .  non  immolationibus  et 
sanguine  multo  colendum. ..  sed  mente  pura,  bono  honestoque 
proposito...     non    templa    illi    congestis    in    altitudinem    saxis 
exstruenda  sunt:  in  suo  cuique  consecrandus  est  pectore. 
Aehnlich  auch  ep.  95,  47:  Deum  colit  qui  novit...  vis  Deum  pro- 
pitiare?' bonus  esto.  Satis  illos  coluit  quisquis  imitatus  est.  Ja  bereits 
vor  Seneca  und  dem  Christenthum  lässt  Cicero  den  Stoiker  Baibus 
aussprechen :  cultus  deorum  est  optimus  idemque  castissimus  atque 
sanctissimus  plenissimusque  pietatis,  ut  eos  semper  pura,  integrai 
incorrupta  et  mente  et  vo  ce  veneremur  (de  n.  D.  IL  28,  71). 
So  können  wir  diesen  stoischen  Einfluss  auch  in  dem  Simulacrum 
erkennen.     Minucius    fasst    dies    absolut:    jeder   Mensch    ist  Bild 
Gottes.     Er  weiss  aber  nicht,  dass  die  Ebenbildlichkeit  dem  Men- 
schen durch  den  Sündenfall  verloren  gegangen  war,    wie  es  doch 
Tatian  ausführt*).     Er  zeigt  uns  vielmehr  noch  in  dem  nämlichen 
Capitel  die  enge  Verwandtschaft    des  Menschen   mit  Gott,    indem 
er  —  echt    stoisch   —   Gottes    Allgegenwart   mit   Infusion   erklärt: 
non  tantum    nobis   proximus,   sed   infusus    est    327    (vgl.  auch  das 
Interesse  für  die  stoische  Stelle.  19,  2).    Also  wieder  die  materielle 
Grundanschauung!    Wie  sehr  diese  auch  formell  der  Senecas  ähnelt, 
zeigt  Sen.  ep.  41,   i:    prope  est   a  te  Deus,    tecum   est,   intus 


")  Tatian  ad.  Gr.  c.  12.  13.  1$, 
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est.  Auch  bei  den  andern,  den  späteren  Stoikern,  kommt  der 
Gedanke  öfter  vor.  So  nennt  Epiktet  wie  Marc  Aurel  die  Seele 
wiederholt  ein  cntoanaC^CL  -^bov,  letzterer  auch  fiSQog,  aTtoQQOicc,  ja 
XII.  26  den  vovg  des  Menschen  sogar  '^sog.  Vgl.  Zeller  III,  i  S.  200. 
Aus  dieser  Gottverwandtschaft  leitete  Posidonius  die  Befähigung 
der  Seele  zur  Erkenntniss  der  Natur  und  Cicero  die  Allgemeinheit 
des  Glaubens  an  Gott  ab.  Aehnlich,  wie  wir  sahen,  Minucius, 
17»  3«    16,  5  und  auch  hier. 

Eine  weitere  Aehnlichkeit  mit  Seneca  bietet  der  Gedanke  am 
Anfang  des  nächsten  Capitels:  reges  statum  regni  sui  per  officia 
ministrorum  diversa  noverunt:  Deo  indiciis  opus  non  est:  non 
enim  solum  in  oculis  eius,  sed  in  sinu  vivimus  ^^,  i.  Man  ver- 
gleiche Sen.  ep.  95,  47:  non  quaerit  ministros  deus:  quidni? 
ipse  humano  generi  mini  s  trat,  ubique  et  omnibus  praesto  est... 
Diese  minucianische  Stelle,  so  geringfügig  sie  scheint,  ist  doch 
dadurch  wichtig,  dass  sie  eine  der  stärksten  Abweichungen  von 
der  üblichen  apologetischen  Lehre  und  zwar  der  Engel  lehre  ent- 
hält. Sowohl  Justin  wie  Athenagoras  —  Tatian  kommt  hier  nicht 
in  Betracht  —  lassen  die  Engel  an  der  Regierung  der  Welt  theil- 
nehmen.  Nach  Athenagoras  Suppl.  c.  24  vgl.  c.  10  hat  Gott  die 
Materie  und  deren  Gebilde  ihnen  unter  einem  Hqicov  rijg  vkrig  %al 
Twv  iv  avrfj  b16^v  überlassen,  zovto  yccQ  yj  x&v  dyysloav  <Sv6ta0vg, 
rc3  d'ea  iitl  tvqovoIcc  yeyovivai  rolg  vn  avtov  öiaKEKOö^rjfiivoLg ^  tVor 
tijv  (JLSv  TtccvtehKrjv  xal  yevLKtjv  6  -^eog  exrj  rüv  okcov  Ttgovoiav,  trjv 
ÖS  STil  iiiQovg  oi  in  avrolg  rayO-ivrEg  ayyekoi  (24,  ig).  Nach  Justin 
IL  5  vgl.  I.  6  aber  hat  ihnen  Gott  rtjv  ^isv  tc5v  avd'QciTtcov  xal 
rwv  V7t6  xov  ovquvov  itqovoictv  übergeben  (IL  6,  4).  Von  alledem 
weiss  Minucius  nichts.  Ihm  ist  Gott  nur  der  verus  et  solus 
27,  7.  18,  10  u.  ö.,  Alles  in  Allem,  numen  praestantissimae  mentis, 
quo  tota  natura  inspiretur,  moveatur,  alatur,  gubernetur  17,  4, 
welcher  universa  quaecumque  sunt,  verbo  jubet,  ratione  dispensat, 
virtute  consummat  18,  5,  welcher  non  universitati  solummodo, 
sed  et  partibus  consulit.  Das  ist  seine  eigentliche  Grund- 
anschauung, die  durch  die  ganze  Apologie  hindurchgeht  und  auch 
an  unsrer  Stelle  hervortritt.  Man  kann  da  recht  deutlich  sehen, 
was  an  seiner  Anschauung  Substanz  und  was  Accidens  ist.  Es 
Hesse  sich  nämlich  26,  7  aus  der  Existenz  gefallener  Geister 
(sunt  enim  etc.)  auf  die  Schöpfung  von  Engeln  und  von  dieser 
wieder  auf  einen  Zweck  derselben,  eine  ähnliche  Theilnahme  am 
.Weltregiment,   wie  bei  Justin  und  Athenagoras,    schliessen.      Doch 
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wie  ist  das  mit  unserer  Stelle,  wie  mit  der  ganzen  bisherigen  An- 
schauung zu  vereinigen?  Das  ist  die  Frage,  die  Minucius  selber 
offen  gelassen  hat.  Weit  entfernt,  den  Leser  über  die  ursprüng- 
liche Weltstellung  der  „unreinen  Geister,"  vor  allem  über  ihr 
ursprüngliches  Verhältniss  zu  Gott  aufzuklären  —  die  wenigen  Andeu- 
tungen c.  26  besagen  nicht  viel  — ,  referirt  er  nur,  was  er  von  ihnen 
nach  dem  Falle  weiss  und  verweilt  mit  Vorliebe  bei  jenen  Anekdoten 
(durch's  ganze  c.  27),  für  welche  er  wohl  bei  seinen  abergläubischen 
Zeitgenossen  ein  grosses  Interesse  voraussetzen  durfte,  für  die 
wohl  bei  ihm  selbst  ein  solches  vorhanden  war.  Man  merkt  es 
der  umständlichen  Schilderung  dämonischer  Einwirkung  (c.  2']) 
an,  wie  wenig  hier  der  wissenschaftliche  Standpunkt  zu  seinem 
Rechte  kommt  und  andererseits  an  der  mageren  philosophischen 
Exposition  in  c.  26,  wie  wenig  tief  diese  Dämonologie  in  seine 
ganze  Grundanschauung  eingedrungen  ist.  Sie  ist  ein  aufgepfropftes 
Reis.  Ein  Blick  aber  auf  das  Wort  Senecas  zeigt,  wie  leicht 
dessen  Anschauung  mit  der  unseres  Apologeten  zu  vereinigen 
ist  und  wie  sehr  hier  der  heidnisch- philosophische  Einfluss  den 
christlich-apologetischen  überwiegt. 

Der  nämliche  Einfluss  macht  sich  noch  in  einem  Andern 
geltend.  Obiger  bonus  animus,  jene  pura  mens  und  sincera 
conscientia  ^2^  2  werden  durch  den  Satz  näher  bestimmt  2^2,  3: 
igitur  qui  innocentiam  colit,  Deo  supplicat,  qui  justitiam, 
Deo  libat,  qui  fraudibus  abstinet,  propitiat  Deum,  qui 
hominem  periculo  subripit,  opimam  victimam  caedit  .  .  .  .  : 
sie  apud  nos  religiosior  est  ille  qui  justior.  Sie  werden  hier 
durch  die  vier  Tugenden :  Unschuld  (Unschädlichkeit),  Gerechtig- 
keit, Ehrlichkeit  und  sogar  Hilfsbereitschaft  (Menschenliebe?) 
erläutert  und  die  ganze  religio,  der  eben  jener  bonus  animus  etc. 
eignen  soll,  mit  der  justitia  identifizirt.  Damit  aber  wird  die 
Religion  zur  Moral ,  werden  die  Pflichten  gegen  Gott  zu  Pflichten 
gegen  die  Menschen,  welche  beide  sich  zusammenfassen  in  der 
einen  Forderung  der  Gerechtigkeit.  Auch  dieser  Gedanke,  wonach 
die  Religiosität  oder  Frömmigkeit  der  eine  Theil  der  Gerechtig- 
keit sei ,  deren  anderer  sich  auf  die  Menschen  erstrecke ,  ist  echt 
philosophisch.  Es  ist  die  doppelte  Gerechtigkeit  der  Stoiker, 
welche  diese  von  Plato  herübergenommen  haben.  Vgl.  Zeller  III,  i. 
S.  241,  2.  Ueberweg  1.  S.  156.  Diese  Anschauung  geht  übrigens 
durch  die  ganze  Apologie.  Sie  zeigt  sich  in  Verbindungen  wie 
impii   injustique   35,  4,    innoxie   religioseque   :^2i'>  3?    besonders  in 
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der  Erörterung  über  die  Gottlosigkeit  der  römischen  Vorfahren 
c.  25.  Mithin  abermals  philosophische  Münze  unter  christlichem 
Gepräge  (sie,  apud  nos). 

Noch  mehr  verräth  sich  der  Philosoph  im  Folgenden.  Es 
handelt  sich  um  die  Unsichtbarkeit  Gottes  31,  4:  Deum  quem 
colimus  nee  ostendimus  nee  videmus.  Minucius  steigert  den  Satz, 
indem  er  hinzusetzt:  immo  ex  hoc  Deum  credimus,  quod  eum 
sentire  possumus,  videre  non  possumus.  Da  haben  wir  das 
Wesen  christlichen  Glaubens,  wie  es  Hebr.  11,  i  ausgesprochen 
ist:  eine  innere  Ueberzeugung  unabhängig,  ja  entgegengesetzt 
aller  sinnlichen  Wahrnehmung.  Wird  dieses  Princip  aufgestellt, 
so  wird  —  rauss  man  erwarten  —  obiges  Erkenntnissprinzip  ratio 
et  sensus  nothwendig  aufgehoben.  Minucius  thut  weder  das  eine 
noch  das  andere.  Er  mildert  die  Schroffheit  des  Satzes  mit  einem 
Zwischensätze:  quod  eum  sentire  possumus  und  beweist  damit, 
wie  wenig  er  vom  alten  Prinzipe  lassen,  wie  wenig  er  gegen 
obiges  per  quae  Deum  adgnoscimus,  sentimus  17,  2  Verstössen 
will.  Er  geht  aber  noch  weiter.  Es  folgt  nämlich  die  Begrün- 
dung des  ausgesprochenen  Satzes:  in  operibus  enim.eius  et  in 
mundi  omnibus  motibus  virtutem  eins  semper  praesentem 
aspicimus,  cum  tonat,  fulgurat,  fulminat,  cum  sere- 
nat.  Was  hat  er  begründet?  —  Offenbaf  nicht  das  credimus 
quod  videre  non  possumus,  sondern  vielmehr  das  credimus 
quod  sentire  possumus,  nämlich  Gott  in  seiner  Kraftäusse- 
rung,  womit  er  sich  uns  bemerkbar  macht.  Da  aber  dieses 
sentire  Deum  nur  durch  obiges  sensus  et  ratio  möglich  ist,  so  hat 
Minucius  nicht  das  christliche  Glaubensprinzip ,  sondern  sein 
altes  philosophisches  Erkenntnissprinzip,  also  grade  dasGegen- 
theil  nachgewiesen.  Der  Glaube  wird  zum  Wissen,  die 
innere  Ueberzeugung  zur  äu  ss  eren  U  eher  führ  ung.*) 

Man  ersieht  hieraus,  welchen  Einfluss  der  Philosoph  auf  sein 
christliches  Verständniss  ausgeübt  hat.  Ohne  Zweifel  ist  ihm  der 
christliche  Satz  von  aussen  zugegangen ,  er  hat  ihn  aber  nicht 
verstanden.  Er  vermischte  das  Neue  mit  dem  Alten,  so  dass 
zuletzt  jenes  von  diesem  nicht  mehr  zu  unterscheiden  war. 

Freilich  so  ganz  ohne  Reaction  gegen  das  philosophische 
Fundament  geht  es  nicht  ab.     Grade  eine  Betrachtung  über  Gottes 

*)  Charakteristisch  dafür  sind  die  Ausdrücke  für  die  Bekehrung  des  Cäcilius: 
fateor  de  Providentia,  de  Deo  cedo  et  de  sectae  jam  nostrae  sinceritate 
consentio. 
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Grösse  war  im  Stande,  die-  Machtvollkommenheit  des  mensch- 
lichen Erkenntnissvermögens  herabzusetzen.  Geschah  letzteres 
bezüglich  der  sinnlichen  Wahrnehmung  schon  vorher,  so  erleidet 
jetzt  das  Erkenntnissprinzip  auch  an  seinem  andern  Theile,  dem 
Denkvermögen  einen  Stoss.  Minucius  vergleicht  ^2^  8  Gottes  All- 
gegenwart mit  den  überalT  hin  reichenden  Strahlen  der  Sonne.  Quanto 
magis,  so  schliesst  er,  Deus  .  .  .  speculator  omnium,  a  quo  nullum 
potest  esse  secretum,  te^ebris  interest,  interest  cogitatio- 
nibus  nostris,  quasi  alteris  tenebris!  Wenn  Minucius  i,  4 
die  Weisheit,  speziell  die  christliche,  lux  nennt,  hierauf  16,  5 
allen  Menschen  Weisheit ,  also  einen  Theil  jener  lux  immanent 
sein  lässt,  hier  aber  von  einer  Finsterniss ,  ohne  Bild,  von  der 
gänzlichen  Unzulänglichkeit  menschlichen  Denkens  spricht,  so  ist 
dies  eine  plötzliche  Verleugnung  des  alten  Prinzipes,  wenigstens 
nach  seinem  zweiten  Bestandtheil ,  der  ratio.  Es  ist  dies  psycho- 
logisch und  dogmatisch  von  Interesse.  Gleichwie  er  nämlich  oben 
in  philosophischer  Ueberlegenheit  über  die  heidnische  Thorheit 
den  Christen  vergass,  so  vergisst  er  jetzt  in  christlicher  Demüthigung 
unter  den  überwältigenden  Gedanken  von  Gottes  Allgegenwart  — 
den  Philosophen.  Zugleich  aber  tritt  an  Stelle  des  alten  Prin- 
zipes, der  Machtvollkommenheit  oder  doch  Selbstständigkeit  der 
Vernunft,  ein  neues  PrÜizip,  die  von  aussen  kommende  O  f  f  e  n  b  a  r  u  n  g. 
Ist  unsere  menschliche  Vernunft  Finsterniss,  so  kann  sie  nur  des 
Lichts  von  draussen  warten. 

Dieses  OfFenbarungsprinzip ,  so  unvermittelt  es  hier  herein 
gebracht  wird,  so  folgelos  es  gleichsam  wieder  versprüht,  tritt  doch 
im  Weiteren  dem  Vernunftprinzip  bewusst  entgegen.  Sehen  wir 
zu,  welches  von  beiden  den  Sieg  behält. 

Ersteres  deutet  sich  schon  an  in  dem  heilsgeschichtlichen 
Excurs  über  das  Schicksal  der  Juden.  Ganz  den  jüdischen 
Quellen  gemäss  wird  deren  Geschichte  unter  den  Gesichtspunkt 
göttlicher  Erziehung  gestellt  und  ihr  gegenwärtiges  trauriges  Ge- 
schick auf  ihren  Ungehorsam  zurückgeführt.  Die  Heilsvorschriften 
praecepta  salubria  waren  da,  auch  die  zukünftigen  Strafen  für 
deren  Uebertretungen  vorausgesagt,  doch  jene  wurden  nicht  be- 
folgt und  darum  diese  nicht  vermieden.  Hier  erscheint  der  Ge- 
danke der  Offenbarung  zugleich  mit  dem  des  Heils,  welche  beide 
dem  Menschen  von  aussen  her  kundgeben,  was  ihm  nütze  sei,  sein  eig- 
nes Suchen  daher  strenggenommen  überflüssig  machen.  Doch  bleibt 
diese  Offenbarung  hier  noch  auf  das  Gebiet  jüdischer  Geschichte  be- 
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schränkt.  Ausgedehntere  Geltung  erlangt  dieselbe  in  den  Weissagungen 
der  Propheten,  wie  sie  im  Folgenden  der  Philosophie  und  deren  Er- 
kenntnissprinzipe  gegenübertreten.     Die  hierher    gehörigen   Stellen 
erfordern  eine  nähere  Berücksichtigung.    Es  ist  vom  Weltbrand  die 
Rede  (c.  34).  Minucius,  statt  auf  die  Klage  des  Cäcilius  einzugehen, 
dass   durch    diese   Lehre    alle  Naturgesetze  bedroht  würden,    ent- 
gegnet   nur    dies:    Ceterum   de    incendio    mundi   aut   improvisum 
ignem  cadere  aut  ....  non  credere  vulgaris  erroris  est.     Denn, 
so    fährt   er   fort ,    quis    sapientium   dubitat,    quis  ignorat 
omnia  quae  orta  sunt  occidere,    quae  facta  sunt,   interire?     Nach- 
dem er  von  diesen  sapientes  die  Ansichten  der  Stoiker,  Epikureer 
und  des  Plato  angeführt  hat,  schliesst  er  mit  der  Recapitulation :  ita 
d.  h.  weil  es  die  Philosophen  alle  behaupten,  nil  mir  um  est,  si 
ista  moles  ab  eo,    quo  exstructa  est,    destruatur.     Diese  Lehre  ist 
ihm    demnach    wesentlich     durch    die    Autorität    der    Philosophen 
gewiss.     Urplötzlich    aber,    wie    ein    Einfall ,    kommt   im  nächsten 
Satze    die    Autorität    der    Propheten    herein,    aus    deren    Weis- 
sagungen jene  die  Wahrheit  erborgt  und  entstellt  haben:  animad- 
vertis    philosophos    eadem    disputare    quae    dicimus,    non    q  u  o  d 
nos    simus    eorum   vestigia   subsecuti,    sed    quod    illi    de 
divinis     praedictionibus    profetarum    umbram   interpolatae    veritatis 
imitati    sunt.     Mit  diesem  Satze  macht  Minucius   seine  ganze   vor- 
ausgehende Argumentation   zu    nichte.     Zugleich   aber  ist  dies  ein 
bewusster    Gegensatz    zur    Philosophie    überhaupt.      Er    wirft    die 
Waffen    der  Vernunft   weg    und   greift    zu   den  neuen  der  Offen- 
barung. —  Indess,  ob  auch  im  nächsten  Satze  noch  diese  pro- 
phetische Autorität  der  philosophischen  überstellt  wird,  so  fällt  es 
ihm  nicht  im  Entferntesten  ein,  auch  nur  ein  Wort  des  vorher  Ge- 
sagten  zurückzunehmen,   erklärt    es   vielmehr   darauf  ausdrücklich 
für    sein    propositum,     darzustellen,    etiam     in    hoc    sapientes 
vestros  in  aliquem  modum  nobiscum  consonare,  d.  h.  also,  sich 
auf  jene  interpolata  veritas  weiter  zu  berufen,  ja  fährt  im  Folgenden, 
in  Ausdrücken  wie  quis  tarn  stultus  aut  brutus,  ut  audeat  repugnare 
ruhig  fort  mit  der  Vernunft  statt  mit  der  Offenbarung  zu  operiren. 
Er   hebt  die  alten  Waffen   wieder   auf.     Er   weiss   mit   den   neuen 
nichts  anzufangen. 

Die  Argumentation  für  die  Lehre  vom  Weltbrand  fällt  ziemlich 
kärglich  aus*).    Wir  sahen  schon,  es  ist  eigentlich  nur  ein  Grund, 

*)  Unzweifelhaft  ist  diese  dem  Apologeten  schwer  gefallen.  Es  scheint,  er  hat 
sich  nicht  anders  helfen  können,  als  indem  er  den  Unglauben  daran  für  vulgaris 
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den  er  angiebt,  nämlich,  dass  mit  dem  Anfang  der  Welt  auch  ihr 
dereinstiges  Ende  gesetzt  sei.  Genauer  genommen  aber  ist  der 
Grund  nur  die  Uebereinstimmung  in  der  philosophisch  gebildeten 
Welt,  in  der.  wie  auch  Minucius  andeutet,  der  Weltuntergang  ein 
unumstössliches  Dogma  gewesen  zu  sein  scheint.  Der  Umstand, 
dass  Minucius  hierauf  fussend  es  gar  nicht  für  nöthig  hält  (ita 
nil  mirum),  einen  Untergang  alles  Geschaffenen  erst  nachzuweisen, 
beweist  daher,  wie  sehr  Minucius  selbst  in  diese  Ansicht  verstrickt 
und  von  der  Philosophie  noch  abhängig  war.  Dieselbe  oberflächliche 
Argumentation  widmet  er  der  Auferstehungslehre  34,10:  oeterum 
quis  tam  stultus  est,  ut  audeat  repugnare ,  hominem  a  Deo ,  ut 
primum  potuisse  fingi,  ita  posse  denuo  reformari  ?  nihil  esse  post 
obitum,  et  ante  ortum  nihil  fuisse  ?  sicut  de  nihilo  nasci  licuit,  ita 
de  nihilo  Heere  reparari  ?  Wie  dort  der  Anfang  der  Welt  ihr  Ende 
wahrscheinlich  machte,  so  hier  auch  ihren  zweiten  Anfang,  ihre 
Neubildung  (reformari,  reparari,  iterari).  Unter  dieser  Vorstellung 
erscheint  bei  Minucius  die  Auferstehung  in  beiden  Reden  vgl.  11, 
2  und  8.  Er  denkt  sie  sich  sicher  nach  dem  Weltbrand,  denn 
dann  erst  kann  von  einem  perpesvitaoder  sempiternapoena  die  Rede 
sein  vgl.  11,  5  und  2.  Bis  zum  Weltbrand  bewahrt  Gott  als 
der  custos  elementorum  den  in  seine  Urbestandtheile  aufgelösten 
Leib  des  Menschen  auf  (vgl.  auch  reservatur  10).  Hierauf  beginnt 
die  Neubildung  des  Menschen.  Diese  Anschauung  führt  uns 
auffallend  nahe  an  die  stoische  Lehre  von  dem  Kreislauf  der 
Dinge  und  die  damit  verbundene  Lehre  von  der  Ttakiyysviölcc 
oder  ccTCOKarccöraaigf  wonach  das  Urwesen  den  Stoff,  den  es  als 
seinen  Leib  von  sich  ausgesondert  hat,  allmählich  wieder  in 
sich    aufzehrt,     um    dann     nach    einem     allgemeinen    Weltbrand 


error  erklärte  und  positiv  sich  auf  die  öffentliche  Meinung  unter  den  Gebildeten 
berief.  Dadurch  wurde  nun  die  Entgegnung  nahe  gelegt,  dass  die  Christen 
diese  Lehre  von  jenen  adoptirt  hätten.  Dieser  will  Minucius  hier  vorbeugen,  und 
recurrirt  deshalb  auf  die  landläufige  selbst  von  Heiden  getheilte  Ansicht  (z.  B. 
Numenius  mit  seinem  nXdzoDVj  arrtx/gcov  Mcovaijg  vgl.  Ueberweg  I.  S.  286), 
dass  im  Gegentheil  die  Philosophen  die  Entlehner  gewesen  seien.  Das  kommt 
ihm  aber  nicht  vom  Herzen.  Formell  wie  inhaltlich  macht  es  den  Eindruck 
einer  unverdauten  Weisheit,  die  er  der  Zeit  nachredet  und  hier  im  plötzlichen 
Bewusstwerden  seines  Gegensatzes  zur  Philosophie  an  den  Mann  bringt.  So 
plötzlich  wie  sie  gekommen ,  verschwindet  sie  auch.  Nur  einmal  noch  werden 
in  der  Apologie  Propheten  genannt  35,  l.  Dabei  ist  aber  fraglich,  ob 
jüdische  oder  heidnische  gemeint  sind.  V^l.  auch  Dräseke  „Brief  an  Diognet" 
in  Jahrbb.  für  prot.  Theol.   1881.  II.  S.  272. 
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iKnvQG}6t,g  die  Welt  von  Neuem  zu  bilden  vgl.  Zeller  III.  i,  V.  152 
und  155.  Auch  wird  es  schwer,  nach  dem  was  er  über  den  Zwischen- 
zustand vom  Tode  bis  zur  Auferstehung  sagt,  einer  materialistischen 
Auffassung  seiner  Lehre  zu  entgehen.  Nach  26,  12  zeigt  sich  der 
Apologet  gegenüber  dem  Trichotomiker  Tatian  (c.  12)  als  Dicho- 
tomiker  (spiritus  et  corpus),  theiit  andrerseits  die  allgemein  apolo- 
getische Lehre  von  der  avaGTaCtg  Tijg  OaQxogt  der  Auferstehung  des 
alten  Leibes.  Er  selbst  erklärt  sich  34,  6  gegen  die  Isolirung  des 
Geistes  vom  Körper  sowie  ein  Uebergehen  desselben  in  andere 
Körper,  womit  er  sich  demnach  für  schon  genannte  dritte  Möglich- 
keit des  Fortlebens  entscheidet,  vgl.  11,7.  Die  Frage  nach  dem  Wie 
dieser  Möglichkeit  freilich  lässt  er  offen.  Wie  nämlich  verhält  sich 
der  Geist,  nach  26,  12  inmortalis  substantia,  caelestis  levitas,  zu  dem 
nur  in  seinen  Elementen  noch  bestehenden  Leib?  Ist  er  überhaupt 
noch  von  den  Elementen  verschieden?  Hat  sich  wohl  gar  der 
Leib  in  die  Geistessubstanz  aufgelöst?  Oder  ruht  auch  diese 
neben  den  Urstoffen  im  Schoosse  des  göttlichen  custos  elemen- 
torum?  —  Das  sind  Fragen,  die  nicht  beantwortet  sind,  deren 
Antwort  aber,  nach  aller  Voraussicht,  wohl  nicht  ohne  stoisch- 
materialistischen  Character  ausfallen  würde.  Das  göttlich-materielle 
Urwesen  liegt  zu  nahe,  schon  nach  26,12,  als  dass  man  an  ihm  vorüber 
könnte.  —  Wie  tief  nun  diese  Auferstehung  als  allgemeines  Gesetz  in 
der  Natur  begründet  sei,  das  sagt  uns  schliesslich  noch  die  folgende 
Analogie  aus  der  Natur :  vide  quam  in  solacium  nostri  resur- 
rectionem  futüram  omnis  natura  meditetur.  Sie  erinnert  zugleich 
an  die  stoische  Teleologie,  wonach  alles  für  den  Menschen  ge- 
schaffen sei ,  indem  sie  auch  den  Trost  der  allgemeinen  Natur- 
auferstehung  in  diese  Zweckbeziehung  der  Schöpfung  auf  den 
Menschen  mit  aufgenommen  sein  lässt. 

Also  auch  diese  Lehre  ist  mit  stoischen  Grundvorstellungen  in 
Zusammenhang  zu  bringen.  Den  eigentlichen  Kern  derselben,  die 
Auferstehung  Christi,  hat  der  Apologet  nicht  getroffen. 

Der  folgende,  an  die  Auferstehung  sich  anlehnende  Gedanke 
des  göttlichen  Gerichts  trägt  aber  unfraglich  christliches  Gepräge. 
Der  Wortlaut*)  führt  sogar  auf  eine  neutestanjentliche  Stelle: 
II.  Petr  3,  9  zurück,  obgleich  sie  auch  bei  Justin  I.  28,  II.  7  sich 
findet  und  sich  daher  auch  als  christlichen  locus  communis  auffassen 

*)  quorum  error  augetur  et  in  saeculo  libertate  remissa  et  Dei  patientia 
maxima,  cuius  quanto  Judicium  tardum,  tanto  magis  justum  est. 
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lässt.  Minucius  geht  näher  darauf  ein  und  verweilt  mit  besonderem 
Interesse  bei  der  Schilderung  der  Gerichtsstrafen  35,  3.  Es  ist 
interessant,  wie  er  sich  dieselben  vorstellt:  illic  .sapiens  ignis 
membra  urit  et  reficit,  carpit  et  nutrit.  Sicut  ignes  fulminum  Cor- 
pora tangunt  nee  absumunt,  sicut  ignes  Aetnaei  montis  et  Vesuvi 
montis  et  ardentium  ubique  terrarum  flagrant  nee  erogantur:  ita 
poenale  illud  incendium  non  damnis  ardentium  pascitur,  sed  inexesa 
corporum  laceratione  nutritur.  Woher  weiss  er  das  so  genau? 
Aus  der  Schrift  gewiss  nicht.  Ein  Blick  aber  auf  Vergil  Aen.  VI, 
559  —  637  und  Homer  Od.  XI,  558 — 600  lässt  uns  die  Quelle 
erkennen.  Es  ist  die  alte  heidnische  Vorstellung  von  der 
Ewigkeit  göttlicher  Strafen,  nach  der  einem  Tityon  die  ange- 
fressene Leber  stets  wieder  nachwuchs,  nach  der  einem  Sisyphus 
der  tückische  Marmor  immer  wieder  entrollte,  vor  dem  lechzenden 
Tantalus  das  Wasser  eiligst  verlief  oder  den  Danaiden  das  Fass 
sich  nimmer  füllen  wollte.  Nach  diesen  Vorstellungen  denkt  er 
sich  auch  die  Strafwürdigen  im  ewigen  Feuer  des  christlichen 
Gerichtes:  die  angebrannten  Theile  des  Körpers  wachsen  wieder 
nach  und  das  Feuer  erhielt  so  immer  neue  Nahrung.  Es  ist  dies 
also  wieder  eine  subjective  Reflexion,  die  durch  heidnische  An- 
schauungsweise veranlasst  wurde. 

Dogmatisch  wichtig  ist  nun  die  Frage,  wer  bestraft  wird. 
Minucius  antwortet  darauf  ausdrücklich  im  Folgenden:  ei  qui  Deum 
nesciunt  35,  4  und  fügt  als  Erläuterung  hinzu:  cum  parentem 
omnium  et  omnium  dominum  non  minoris  sceleris  sit  ignorare 
quam  laedere.  Eine  Vergleichung  mit  17,  3:  ignorare  nee  fas 
nee  licet  etc  zeigt  uns,  dass  wir  es  hier  mit  dem  alten 
stoischen  Grundsatz  der  Benutzung  natürlicher  Anlage  zu  thun 
haben,  speziell  der  Forderung  mit  den  gottgegebenen,  zur 
Gotteserkenntniss  bestimmten  Naturanlagen  (sensus,  ratio  16,  5, 
vultus  erectus,  suspectus  in  caelum  17,  2)  Gott  wirklieh  auch  zu 
erkennen.  Diese  Forderung  ist  hier  zur  höchsten  Pflicht  erhoben, 
deren  Verletzung,  als  ein  Sacrilegium  (17,  3),  auch  die  höchste 
Strafe  nach  sieh  zieht.  Daher  geht  Minucius  zu  dem  Satze  fort 
35,  5 :  inperitia.  Dei  sufficit  ad  poenani.  Die  not h wendige  Conse- 
quenz  dieses  stoisch  gefärbten  Satzes  wäre  nun:  notitia  Dei 
sufficit  ad  veniam.  Allein,  das  scheint  ihm  doch  etwas  zu  viel 
behauptet  zu  sein.  Darum  schwächt  er  es  ab  in  dem  Satze,  dessen 
Schwerfälligkeit  man  anmerkt,  dass  sein  Inhalt  dem    Schreiber   zu 
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schaffen  gemacht  hat*):  et  quamquam  inperitia  Dei  sufficit  ad 
poenam,  ita,  ut  notitia  prosit  ad  v*eniain,  tarnen  si  vobiscum 
Christian!  comparemur,  quamvis  in  nonnullis  disciplina  nostra  minor 
est,  "multo  tarnen  vobis  meliores  deprehendemur.  Er  hält  zur 
rechten  Zeit  zurück.  Da  jene  Grundforderung  an  die  Menschen 
wesentlich  an  deren  Intelligenz  gerichtet  war,  Minucius  aber  auf 
diesem  Gebiete  die  heidnische  Philosophie  dem  Christenthum  noch 
immer  überlegen  weiss,  so  sieht  er  sich  gezwungen,  jene  Forderung 
nicht  ausschliesslich  auf  die  Intelligenz  zu  beschränken.  Es  kommt 
vielmehr  noch  etwas  hinzu,  wie  dieser  Satz  beweist  und  die  näch- 
sten Sätze  uns  erklären.  Um  nämlich  multo  meliores  als  die  Heiden 
befunden  zu  werden,  muss  mit  der  notitia  Dei  noch  der  schuld- 
lose Lebenswandel  der  Christen  verbunden  sein  (35,  6):  vos 
enim  adulteria  prohibetis  et  facitis,  nos  uxoribus  nostris  solummodo 
viri  nascimur:  vos  scelera  admissa  punitis,  apud  nos  et  cogitare 
peccare  est:  vos  conscios  timetis,  nos  etiam  conscientiam  solam, 
sine  qua  esse  non  possumus :  denique  de  vestro  numero  carcer 
exaestuat,  Christianus  ibi  nullus  etc.  Es  ist  also  speziell  Keuschheit, 
Herzensreinheit,  ein  gutes  Gewissen  gemeint,  die  wir,  als  die  rechte 
Gesinnung  zumeist  den  Nebenmenschen  gegenüber,  zusammenfassen 
können  in  obige  justitia  gegenüber  der  heidnischen  injustitia, 
impietas,  ^2,  3  vgl.  35,  4.  Diese  justitia  kommt  sonach  zur 
notitia  Dei  hinzu,  ergänzt  deren  prodest  zu  einem  sufficit.  Sollen 
wir  dies  christlich -dogmatisch  ausdrücken,  so  ergiebt  sich  der 
minucianische  Satz:  Gotteserkenntniss  und  Gerechtigkeit 
erwirken  das  Heil:  notitia  (Dei)  et  justitia  justificant.  Da- 
durch gelangt  obiger  Satz  ^2,  3:  sie  apud  nos  religiosior  est  ille 
qui  justior  zu  seinem  Rechte,  erleidet  aber  auch  andrerseits  eine 
Beschränkung,  indem  eben  die  Pflichten  gegen  Gott  nicht  nur 
identisch  sind  mit  denen  gegen  die  Menschen,  sondern  neben 
letzteren  die  notitia  Dei  als  eine  besondere ,  ja  als  erste  der 
Pflichten  sich  hervorhebt.  Wir  sehen  hierin  wieder  eine  deutliche 
Vermischung  philosophischer  und  christlicher  Anschauungen.  Christ- 
lich ist  die  Erwartung  eines  zukünftigen  Gerichtes.  "Philosophisch  ist 
die  Forderung  der  notitia  Dei  auf  Grund  der  gegebenen  Natur- 
anlagen. Vermischung  beider  ist  die  grade  auf  die  inperitia  Dei 
gesetzte  Feuerstrafe    und    die   theilweise   (prodest)    auf  die  notitia, 


*)  Dass   letzteres   überhaupt  der  Fall   gewesen   ist,    deutet    er   selbst  an 
39,  I :  ea  quae  facilius  est  sentire,  quam  dicere  etc. 

3* 
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anderntheils  auf  die  justitia  gesetzte  Erwirkung  der  Gnade.  Man 
merkt,  es  fehlt  dieser  Auffassung  jede  Spur  des  christlichen  Be- 
griffes der  Sünde;  die  justitia  civilis  ist  ihrestheils  identisch  mit 
justitia  coram  Deo.  Darum  fehlt  hier  auch  der  eigentliche  Begriff  der 
Gnade  d.  i.  Vergebung  aus  grundloser  Barmherzigkeit,  sondern 
venia  ist  mehr  die  Errungenschaft  menschlicher  Verdienste,  gleich- 
sam eine  juristische  Gegenleistung  Gottes  für  vorher  vom  Menschen 
erfüllte  Bedingungen. 

Diese  Aeusserlichkeit    der  Auffassung   tritt   noch   mehr  hervor 
in  der  folgenden  Erörterung  über  das  Fatum,  das  Minucius  gegen- 
über dem  cäcilianischen  Vorwurf  der  Identifizirung  mit  Gott  durch- 
aus von  Gott  unterscheidet  (vgl.   ii,  6):  quid  enim  aliud  est  fatum 
quam    quod    te    unoquoque     nostrum     Deus    fatus    est?    qui    cum 
possit  praescire  materiam,    pro   meritis    et    qualitatibus    singulorum 
etiam    fata    determinat.      Gott    sieht     die    ethische    Beschaffenheit 
(materiam)  der  Menschen  und  in  ihr  alle   zukünftigen   Handlungen 
wie  deren  sittlichen  Werth  (merita  et  qualitates)  gleichsam  implicite 
voraus*)  und  bestimmt  darnach  die  Geschicke  (fata),  d.  h.  nach  ii,  5 
entweder    poenam    sempiternam    oder   vitam   beatam    et  perpetem. 
Denn  36,  i :  sit  sors  (äussere  Lebensstellung)  fortunae,  mens  tarnen 
libera  est  et  ideo  actus  hominis,  non  dignitas  judicatur.    Sonach 
ist  Jeder  seines  Glückes  oder  besser  seines  Seelenheiles  Schmied. 
Er    vermag    es    mittelst    der    ihm    gelassenen    Freiheit,  er  soll 
es  mittelst,  ja  wegen  der  ihm  gegebenen  göttlichen  Vernunft  16,5 
und  wegen  der  für  ihn  geschaffenen  Welt  17,  6.  ^8,   1  u.  ö.  —  Man 
erkennt  hier  abermals  ein  Verhältniss  der  Menschen  zu  Gott,  welches 
durch    keine    Sünde   gestört  ist,    vermisst  jede  Spur  eines  inneren 
sündlichen  Habitus    und   im  Wesensbegriff  Gottes   selbst  jede  An- 
deutung  von    Heiligkeit,    die   der  Sünde    feindlich  gegenübersteht. 
Es    ist   hier    nur   der  gerechte  Gott ,   der  auch  von  den  Menschen 
neben  der  Erkenntniss  von  ihm  nur  Gerechtigkeit  verlangt.   Sind  diese 
Bedingungen  erfüllt,  so  hat  ein  Jeder  Anspruch  auPs  ewige  Leben. 

Von  nun  an  werden  die  christlichen  Anklänge  immer  seltener. 
Nachdem    die    spezifisch    christlichen    Grundgedanken,    wie    das 

*)  Ein  paulinischer  Gedanke  Rom.  8,  29.  11,  2  ovg  ngosyroa  tial 
nQOcoQLö tv  6Vfifi6Qq)Ovs  tijg  sl-KOvog  zov  vlov  avrov  etc.  Dass  dieser  Ge- 
danke aber  zu  damaliger  Zeit  allgemein  war,  scheint  Justin  I.  44  und  Tatian 
ad  Gr.  7  im  Verein  mit  unserer  Stelle  zu  beweisen.  Eine  direkte  Abhängigkeit 
braucht  ebensowenig,  wie  bei  der  Petnisstelle  in  c.  34,  12,  angenomnoen  zu 
werden. 
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Glaubens-  und  Offenbarungsprinzip  endgültig  überwunden  sind, 
breiten  sich  die  philosophischen  immer  weiter  aus  und  lassen 
einige,  reminiscenzartig  auftauchende,  christliche  Gedanken  nicht 
aufkommen.  Die  letzten  Capitel  athmen  durchweg  römisch-stoischen 
Geist.  Die  Armuth  gilt  nicht  als  infamia,  sondern  als  gloria, 
weil  durch  sie  die  Geisteskräfte  gestählt  werden  36,  3.  Wahr- 
haft arm  ist  nur  der  Ungenügsame,  der  nie  genug  hat;  wahrhaft 
reich  aber,  der  keine  Bedürfnisse  kennt:  qui  non  eget,  qui  non 
inhiat  alieno,  qui  Deo  dives  est*).  Es  folgt  sogar  ein  Wort 
Senecas :  nemo  tam  pauper  potest  esse  quam  natus  est**).  Ferner 
gilt  die  Armuth  nicht  nur  für  eine  Tugend  (gloria),  sondern  auch 
für  ein  Glück:  igitur  ut  qui  viam  terit,  eo  felicior  quo  levior  in- 
cedit . . .  non  sub  divitiarum  onere  suspirat.  Darum  verachten  die 
Christen  den  Reichthum  und  streben  lieber  nach  innocentia  und 
patientia;  wäre  er  es  werth,  sie  würden  Gott  darum  bitten.  Aehnlich 
Seneca  prov.  6,  i :  numquid  hoc  quoque  aliquis  a  deo  exigit,  ut 
bonorum  virorum  etiam  sarcinas  servet?  remittunt  ipsi  hanc  deo 
curam,  externa  contemnunt.  Democritus  divitias  projecit  onus 
illas  bonae  mentis  existimans.  —  Mehr  aber  als  beim  Ertragen 
von  Armuth  offenbart  sich  stoische  Denkweise  beim  Erdulden 
des  Unglückes.  Hier  glaubt  man  keinen  Christen,  sondern  einen 
Römer  zu  hören:  et  quod  corporis  humana  vitia  sentimus  et  pati- 
mur,  non  poena,  militia  est.  fortitudo  enim  in  inürmitatibus  robo- 
ratur  et  ca  1  ami tas  saepius  discip lina  virtutis  est.  vires  denique 
et  mentis  et  corporis  sine  laboris  exercitatione  torpescunt.  Eine  Ver- 
gleichung  mit  Senecas  de  Providentia  c.  2-4  lässt  die  Geistesverwandt- 
schaft erkennen.  Man  liest  hier  ganz  ähnliche  Grundsätze:  marcet 
sine  adversario  virtus  2,  4  oder  calamitates  terroresque  mortalium 
sub  jugum  mittere  proprium  magni  viri  est  4,  i.  Ganz  evident  aber 
ist  die  Aehnlichkeit  4,6:  calamitas  virtutis  occasio.  Hieran 
reiht  sich  im  Octavius  der  andere  stoische  Gedanke  von  der  Er- 
probung des  Menschen  im  Unglück,  womit  Minucius  dem  Einwurf 
des  Cäcilius  begegnet,  als  könnte  und  wollte  Gott  nicht  helfen  (9): 


*)  Vielleicht  eine  biblische  Reminiscenz  Luc.  12,  21, 
**)  Sen.  prov.  6,  6.  Der  daran  gefügte  Gedanke:  aves  sine  patrimonio 
vivunt  et  in  diem  pascuntur  könnte  an  die  Bergpredigt  erinnern  Matth.  6,  26.  Dem 
daselbst  ausgesprochenen  Gedanken  von  der  gleichmässigen  Fürsorge  Gottes  für  alle 
seine  Geschöpfe  hätte  jedoch  Minucius  sofort  die  echt  stoische  Wendung  von  der 
endgültigen  Fürsorge  Gottes  für  die  Menschen  gegeben:  et  haec  nobis  tarnen 
nata  sunt. 
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er  mit  dem  Hinweis  auf  ihre  zukünftige  wie  gegenwärtige  Glück- 
seligkeit: quieti,  modesti,  Dei  nostri  liberalitate  securi  spem  fu- 
turae  felicitatis  fide  praesentis  eins  majestatis  animamus.  sie  et 
beati  resurgimus  et  futuri  contemplatione  jam  vivimus.  Die  Sätze 
sind  von  Interesse.  Sie  erschliessen  uns  einen  Einblick  in  sein 
ganzes  Christenthiim.  Glaube,  wie  wir  sahen,  im  Verein  mit  der 
Tugend,  Hoffnung,  Glück,  diese  charakterisiren  den  Christen. 
Der  Glaube,  seinem  Wesen  nach  Erkenntniss,  ist,  wie  wir  jetzt 
endlich  bestimmt  erfahren,  seinem  Inhalt  nach  die  Erkenntniss 
von  dem  einen  Gotte.  Letzterer  tritt  den  Menschen  in  drei- 
facher Gestalt  gegenüber:  Als  der  Welt  Schöpfer  (parens), 
Erlialter  (providentia)  und  als  ihr  Zerstörer  (c.  34),  womit,  er 
zugleich  zum  Richter  der  Menschen  wird  (c.  35).  Vor  diesem 
Richter  ist  neben  einem  tugendhaften  Leben  voll  Keuschheit, 
Unschuld,  namentlich  Gerechtigkeit,  der  christlichen  Cardinal- 
tugend,  die  zugleich  den  Kern  aller  Frömmigkeit  bildet,  vor  allem 
die  notitia  Dei  nothwendig  zur  Vermeidung  der  zukünftigen  Ge- 
richtsstrafen, zur  Erlangung  des  ewigen  Lebens.  Diese  notitia 
Dei  ist  hier  identisch  mit  der  fides  praesentis  Dei  majestatis.  Sie 
belebt,  erwirkt  ihrerseits  die  Hoffnung  futurae  felicitatis  d.  i.  auf 
ein  Fortleben  nach  dem  Tode,  frei  von  jenen  Strafqualen,  und 
die  Hoffnung  wiederum  auf  diese  zukünftige  Glückseligkeit  er- 
wirkt letztere  schon  hier.  Die  Gewissheit  nämlich  vor  dem 
grössten  Unglück,  den  ewigen  Strafen,  sicher  zu  sein,  macht  ruhig 
in  gegenwärtigem  Unglück.  Die  Gewissheit  aber,  des  höchsten 
Glückes  theilhaftig  zu  werden,  macht  bescheiden  in  den  An- 
sprüchen auf  irdische  Glücksgüter  und  lässt  die  Christen  mit 
dem  sich  begnügen,  was  ihnen  die  Freigebigkeit  des  einen  Gottes 
bescheert  hat. 

So  bildet  das  Wesentliche  im  minucianischen  Christenthum  in 
der  That  ein  „moral-philosophischer  Monotheismus".  Dieser  Glaube 
an  den  einen  Gott  ist  das  unum  bonum  quod  sapimus  omnes 
(31,  6),  macht  die  Christen  zu  Brüdern,  ut  unius  Dei  parentis 
homines,  ut  consortes  fidei,  ut  spei  coheredes  (31,  8).  Von  dessen 
Wahrheit  ist  der  Apologet  selbst  durchdrungen  und  glaubt  dabei 
so  fest  auf  ureignem  christlichen  Boden  zu  stehen,  dass  er  — 
das  erste  Mal  1  —  eine  scharfe  Grenzlinie  zieht  zwischen  Christen 
und  Philosophen  und  diesen  ein  Wort  entgegenschleudert,  welches 
man  eher  einem  Tatian  als  einem  Minucius  Felix  zutrauen  würde  3g, 
5:  nos  philosophorum  supercilia  contemnimus,.  quos  corruptores  et 
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aduUeros  novimus  et  tyrannos  et  semper  adversus  sua  vitia  facundos. 
Seiner  christlichen  Vorzüge  sich  bewusst,  fügt  er  hinzu:  nos  qui 
non  habitu  sapientiam  sed  mente  praeferimus,  non  eloquimur  magna, 
sed  vivimus,  gloriamur  nos  consecutos  quod  illi  summa  intentione 
quaesiverunt  nee  invenire  potuerunt.  quid  ingrati  sumus,  quid  nobis 
invidemus,  si  veritas  divinitatis  nostri  temporis  aetate  mäturuit? 

Hier  am  Schlüsse  spricht  er  es  selber  aus,  was  er  für  das  Wesen 
des  Christenthums  hält:  es  ist  die  Wahrheit  des  Monotheismus 
gegenüber  dem  Irrthum  heidnischer  Vielgptterei,  die  lux  sapien- 
tiae  et  veritatis ,  zu  der  er  selbst  aus  der  Tiefe  finsteren  Aber- 
glaubens emporgetaucht  war  (i,  4).  £r  ist  nichts  Neues,  dieser 
eine  Gott.  Inmitten  des  Heidenthums  lebte  er  bereits  im  natür- 
lichen Volksbewusstsein,  in  den  Werken  der  Poeten,  in  den 
Systemen  der  Philosophen,  aber  unter  Irrthum  tief  versteckt 
(19,  4).  Als  nun  die  Menschen  gebildeter  und  aufgeklärter 
zu  werden  anfingen  (politiores  et  minus  creduli  26,  6),  da  haben 
die  Philosophen  ihn  gesucht,  doch  die  Christen  erst  gefunden. 
Sie  haben  ihn,  der  als  insita  sapientia,  als  blosser  Keim  im 
Menschengeiste  lag,  durch  denkende  Betrachtung  des  Himmels  zur 
Reife  gebracht  und  in  einer  vernunftgemässen  Lehre,  die  sie  er- 
sannen, der  Menschheit  zum  Geschenk  gemacht. 

Diese  Gesammtauffassung  vom  Christenthum  hier  am  Schlüsse 
führt  uns  zu  dem  sogenannten  koyog  oneQ^auKog  der  ersten  Kirchen- 
väter, vor  allem  Justins.*)  Es  ist  bekannt,  dass  der  Name  dieses  koyog 
<STctqiioitix6g  zwar  stoischer  Herkunft ,  aber  aller  Beziehung  auf  die 
natürliche  Entwickelung  entäussert,  bei  Justin  nur  den  Logos  in 
seiner  geistigen  und  sittlichen  Einwirkung  auf  den  Menschen  be- 
deutet.**) Während  der  Logos  aber  bei  Justin  als  die  göttliche 
Vernunft  aus  Gott  herausgehoben  ist,  erscheint  er  bei  Minucius 
noch  durchaus  ungetrennt  von  ihm:  numen  praestantissimae 
mentis  17,  4  summus  opifex  et  perfecta  ratio  17,  6,  qui  omnia 
verbo  jubet,  ratione  dispensat,  virtute  consummat  18,  7.***) 
Während  dort  der  Logos  persönlich  hervorgetreten  ist  in  Christo 
1.  5.  IL  6,    liegt  er  hier  als  ein  Theil  Gottes   (infusus  32,   7),   als 

*)  I.  46.  II.  8  u.  IG.  Auch  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  V.  3.  I.  5.  VI.  5.  Coh.  VI.  59; 
selbst  TertuUians  Wort  von  der  anima  naturaliter  christiana  gehört  hierher  (de 
test.  an.  i   f.  Apol.  17). 

**)  Ueberweg  II.  S.  40. 
***)  Zur  niustrirung  des  Unterschiedes  auch  von  Athenagoras  diene  der  Hin- 
weis auf  da$  charakteristische  öiä  tov  nag'  avzov  koyov  Suppl.  4,  15.  10,  20. 
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eine  Potentialität   (ingenium   i6,  5)   im  Menschen   selbst,    die   sich 
bewusst     oder    nnbewusst     zu     einer    inneren    sapientia    auswirkt. 
Während  also  dort  der  Mensch  gewordene  Logos  die  volle  Wahr- 
heit verkündet,    nachdem   er   sich    schon   vorher   solchen,    die  mit 
ihm  gelebt  hatten,  theilweise  kund  gethan,    so  ist  diese  Wahrheit 
bei   Minucius    noch    die    reine    stoische   TtQokrj'ilfig ,    die   durch   die 
Christen   nur    zur   STCiörriiir}    geworden    und   zwar,    wie   wir    sahen, 
dadurch,    dass    sie  caelum   magis    quam   aurum    suspexerunt    und 
dieses    wieder    durch    sensus    et    ratio,    durch    den    natärlichen 
Logos,   die  allgemein-menschliche  Vernunft.     Dies  ist  der   prin- 
zipielle Unterschied    unseres    Apologeten    von  Justin.     Aus   dieser 
Auffassung  versteht  man  auch  die  Grundsätze:  prius  nosse  quam 
timere  etcolere  oder  sibi  credere  24,  2,  hieraus  erklärt  sich  die 
hohe  Gerichtsstrafe   auf  die   inperitia  Dei,    die   grosse   Pflicht   der 
notitia    Dei,    die   mit    der  justitia  das  Heil  erwirkt,   und    schliess- 
lich auch  die  den  gebildeten  Heiden  gegenüber  geltend  gemachte 
Pflicht  philosophischer  Spekulation  zum  Zwecke  der  Auswirkung  der 
inneren  ratio  wie  zum  Zwecke  der  Erkenntniss  Gottes  aus  dem  Welt- 
all heraus.    Wie  nahe  sich  in  alle  diesem  der  Apologet  Minucius  mit 
dem  Stoiker  Baibus  berühren,  zeigen  diese  Worte  H.  61,  153  :   Quae 
contuens    (d.    h.    den    gestirnten    Himmel)    animus    accipit    ab   bis 
cognitionem  deorum,  ex  qua  oritur  pietas,  cui  conjuncta  es^ 
justitia    reliquaeque  vi rt Utes,    e  quibus  vita  beata  existit 
par  et  similis  deorum.*) 

D.    Zusammenfassende  Kritik.     Folgerungen. 

So     tritt    hier    am    Schluss    noch    einmal    der    Philosoph    in 
seiner   ganzen    Eigenthümlichkeit    hervor.      Im    Einzelnen   wie   im 
Allgemeinen    trafen    wir    auf  eine    wesentlich    philosophische   Auf- 
fassung  des    christlichen  Lehrmaterials.     Nur  Weniges   zeugte  von 
christlichem  Verständniss.    Sollen  wir  den  Philosophen  an  ihm  näher 
charakterisiren,  so  sehen  wir  in  ihm  einen  Eklektiker  von  überwiegend 
stoischer  Färbung,    dessen  Anschauungskreis    nicht   allzuweit   über 
den  der  Popularphilosophie  hinausreicht.**)    Mit  den  Zeitgenossen 
verglichen  kommt   er  jenen  späteren,    platonisirenden  Stoikern  am 


*)  Vgl.    Oct.    37,    8 :    absque    enim    notitia    Dei    quae    potest    esse    solida 
felicitas  ? 

**)  So  ist  die  von  Minucius  so  oft  berührte,  in  ihm  selbst  tief  gewurzelte 
Ansicht  von  dem  eingepflanzten  Gottesbegriff  einer  von  den  Lieblingssätzen 
der  Popularphilosophie  seit  Antiochus  und  Cicero.  Zeller  III,  2.    S.  207. 
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nächsten,  zu  denen  ein  Seneca,  Epiktet  und  Marc  Aurel  zählten.*) 
Bei  diesen  war  an  Stelle  des  früheren,  strengen  Monismus,  wonach 
theils  materialistisch  der  vernünftig-göttliche  UrstofF  in  allen  Menschen 
sich  vorfand,  theils  deterministisch  die  göttliche  Vernunft  alles  in 
der    Welt    bestimmte,     durch    die    trüben    Erfahrungen    mit    der 
sittenlosen ,    unvernünftigen    Wirklichkeit    ein    ethischer    Dua- 
lismus von  Vernunft  und  Sinnlichkeit,  von  Geist  und    Körper   ge- 
treten.**)   Dieser  ist,  wenn  auch  nur  kurz  angedeutet,  bei  Minucius 
gleichfalls  zu  finden  vgl.  26,   12  u.  7  f.    Doch  steht  Minucius  mehr 
noch  auf  dem  Boden  der  älteren  Stoiker,  indem  dieser  Dualismus, 
wie  wir  sahen,    nicht  rein  ethisch,    sondern   seinem  andern  Theile 
nach    physisch    war,     und    indem   diesem    physischen    Dualismus 
noch  immer  eine  monistische  Anschauung  zu  Grunde  lag,  andrer- 
seits  aber  insofern,    als    die  aus    dem    ethischen   Dualismus   zu 
ziehende  Consequenz  auf  die  allgemeine  Sündhaftigkeit  und 
Hilfs bedürftigkeit   der   Menschen  gänzlich   fehlte,    welche 
doch  jene  späteren  Stoiker  mehr  oder  weniger  alle  aussprechen***) 
und    wodurch    sie   dem   Christenthum   bei   weitem    näher   kommen, 
als  er,  der  christliche  Apologet.f) 

Dieser  Fond  philosophischer  Anschauungen  ist  nun  auf  seine 
Auffassung  des  Christenthums  von  grösstem  Einfluss  gewesen.  Wir 
sahen  bereits  oben,  wie  ihn  ein  spezifischphilosophisches  Interesse 
auf  den  Boden  der  Philosophie  hinübertrieb  und  wie  er  dort  das 
Christenthum  auf  dem  stoischen  Erkenntnissprinzip  aufbaute.  Im 
Menschen  selbst  liegt  die  christliche  Wahrheit  d.  i.  die  Vernunft 
und  in  dieser  keimartig  die  höchste  Vernunft  und  Weisheit:  der 
eine  Gott.  Dass  auf  diesem  Vernunftfundament  neben  der  Philo- 
sophie (16,  5)  das  geoffenbarte  Christenthum  nicht  Raum  finden 
konnte,  ist  klar  und  wohl  auch  vom  Apologeten  gefühlt  worden, 
wie  die  plötzlichen  Gedanken  von  der  Finsterniss  menschlichen 
Denkens  und  von  der  Autorität  prophetischer  Weissagungen  nahe- 

*)  Zeller  III,  2.    S.  235  f. 
**)  Die  Klagen  Senecas  über  das  Gefilngniss  dieses  Leibes  sind  ja  bekannt 
genug.    Vgl.  bes.  Cons.  ad  Marc,  und  ad  Polyb.     Zeller  III,   i.    S.  204. 
***)  Zeller  III,  2.     S.  236  t. 

t)  Auch  vermissen  wir  die  von  den  Apologeten  und  späteren  Stoikern  so 
nachdrücklich  betonte  Menschenliebe,  obwohl  deren  Voraussetzung,  der  Kosmo- 
politismus, vorhanden  ist  (c.  17).  Ansätze  dazu  finden  sich  c.  31,  8.  32,  3. 
Der  Gedanke  der  Feindesliebe,  wie  er  von  den  Apologeten  so  oft  den  Heiden 
gegenüber  vertreten  wird,  fehlt  hier  gänzlich.  Vgl.  dagegen  nur  Athen, 
c.  II,  5.     12,  21. 
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legen.      Letztere    waren    eben    zu    schwach,    um    sich    neben    der 
Vernunft  Raum    zu    schaffen  oder  gar  ein  Fundament   für   sich  zu 
bilden.     Im  Gegentheil,  wie  fest  jenes  Prinzip  der  sensus   et   ratio 
in    der  Anschauung   des   Apologeten   gegründet    lag,   zeigt     obiges 
Missverständniss     des     christlichen     Glaubensprinzips:      er       kam? 
sich    eine  Ueberzeugung ,    einen    Glauben,    schlechterdings     nicht 
denken   ohne  Vermittelung    der  äusseren  Wahrnehmung  und.    ohne 
Mitthätigkeit  der  eigenen  Vernunft.    Damit  fehlt  seiner  Auffassung 
das   eine  wesentliche  Stück  des  Christenthums,  die  Offenbarung.*) 
Dieses    philosophisch -intellectuelle    Interesse   aber   in  Verbindung 
mit   spezifisch  stoischen  Anschauungen  lässt  ihn    auch    die  andere 
Hälfte   des    Christenthums    gänzlich    verfehlen.      Er   hat   zunächst 
gar  kein  Verständniss  von  der  Sünde,  weder  nach  ihrer  ethischen 
noch  ihrer  habituellen  Seite.     Da  droht  Gott  der  gesammten  WeJt 
mit    plötzlicher   Feuervernichtung.     Niemand   aber    erfahrt  warum. 
Weit  entfernt,    von  einem  Falle  der  Menschheit  in  der  Vorzeit  zu 
vermelden    und    dem  seitdem  widergöttlich   gewordenen  Sinn  der 
Menschheit,   welcher  Gottes  Zorn   erregt  und  Strafe  fordert,    lässt 
Minucius  nur  die  Deum  nescientes  bedroht  sein  und  nicht  einmal 
ganz    mit   Recht,    da   sie  erst   von    den  Dämonen  geblendet  sindi 
qui    pravas    religiones    induxerunt    (c.    26),     inrepunt    corporibus, 
terrent  mentes  etc.  (c.  27).  Ja  eigentlich  sind  sogar  diese  nicht  recht 
strafbar,  da  auch  sie  die  Getäuschten  sind :  nam  falluntur  et  falinnt, 
nescientes  sinceram  veritatem  27,  2.    Es  fehlt  der  Sünde  also  gerade 
ihr  Charakteristisches :  das  Ethische  **)  und  das  der  Menschennatur 
Habituelle.  Sie  ist  dem  Minucius  wesentlich  Unwissenheit  und  durch- 
aus individuell.     Selbst  im  Einzelnen  kann  sie  nicht  eigentlich  ein 
Habitus  sein,  denn  der  Mensch  hat  volle  Freiheit  (36,  i)  und  wenn 
auch  Gott  nach  der  materia,  der  Geistesrichtung  (also  etwas  Habi- 
tuellem)  die  Geschicke   bestimmt,    so   ist   doch  sie  es  nicht,  son- 
dern sind  es  die  Handlungen,  welche  bestraft  werden  36,  i.    Wie 


l 

r 


*)  Der  19,  4  ausgesprochene,  minticianischer  Ansicht  gerade  entgegen- 
gesetzte Gedanke:  eo  altior  et  sublimior  aquae  et  Spiritus  ratio,  quam  ut  ab 
horaine  potuerit  inveniri,  a  deo  traditum,  auf  den  sich  Faber  im  Interesse  der 
OiFenbarung  stützt  (Comment.  S.  29),  ist  ein  mit  Recht  neuerdings  mehr  und 
mehr  geltend  gemachtes  Glossem.  Halm  S.  26.  Dombart  S.  52.  Cornelissen  S.  30- 
**)  Nur  scheinbar  hat  sie  ethische  Wurzel,  wenn  sie  als  Folge  des  Nicht- 
gebrauchs gottgegebener  Vernunftkräfte  und  der  Nichtbefolgung  göttlichen 
Willens  erscheint  17,  3.  Denn  diesen  Willen  zu  thun  bedarf  es  selbst  erst 
der  Erkenntniss  desselben  aus  der  im  Weltall  verbreiteten  Vernünftigkeit. 
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kann  auch  bei  min  ucianis eher  Ansicht  an  einen  sündigen  Habitus  des 
Menschen  gedacht  werden,  wenn  nach  seiner  echt  stoischen  Ansicht 
Gott  selbst  dem  Menschen  innewohnt  (infusus),  wenn  26,  12 
die  menschliche  Seele  als  inmortalis  substantia  der  göttlichen 
gleich  gestellt  wird !  Nicht  einmal  der  menschliche  Körper, 
wie  doch  die  späteren  Stoiker  anzunehmen  geneigt  waren,  kann 
als  Sitz  der  Sünde  angesehen  werden,  obwohl  ein  Ansatz  zu 
dieser  Anschauung  vorhanden  ist.  Denn  der  irdische  Körper 
war  vorwiegend  als  Sitz  physischer  Ohnmacht  gedacht  und  die 
Consequenzen  aus  der  anderen  Seite  der  Körperlichkeit,  der 
sittlichen  Unzulänglichkeit  auf  eine  allgemeine  sündhafte 
Anlage  der  Menschen,  wie  gesehen,  waren  gänzlich  unterlassen. 
—  So  gelangt  er  gerade  zu  der  umgekehrten  Ansicht:  das 
Christenthum  ruht  seinem  Wesen  nach  im  Innern  des  Menschen 
und  die  Sünde  —  wenn  überhaupt  von  dieser  zu  reden  —  kommt 
in  den  Dämonen  von  aussen.  Wie  soll  da  die  Rede  sein  von 
Offenbarung,  von  einem  Logos  als  deren  persönlichem  Ausdruck, 
von  Schriftautorität  gegenüber  der  Autorität  der  menschlichen 
Vernunft,  wie  die  Rede  sein  von  der  Erlösungsbedürftigkeit  aller 
Menschen,  von  deren  faktischer  Erlösung,  von  Versöhnung  mit 
Gott,  von  Gnadengemeinschaft  und  Gnadenmitteln?  Für  alles 
das  ist  in  seiner  Auffassung  kein  Raum.  'Damit  aber  ist  das 
eigentliche  Centrum  des  Christenthums,  die  Heils- 
offenbarung, gänzlich  verfehlt.  Das  minucianische  Christen- 
thum erscheint  nur  als  eine  Aufklärung,  als  die  Enthüllung 
.einer  in  der  Welt  und  im  Menschen  liegenden  Wahrheit,  als  die 
Entzifferung  des  göttlichen  Autors  aus  dem  aufgeschlagenen  Buche 
der  Schöpfung  (c.  17). 

Ist  das  blosses  Accidenz?  Sind  das  nur  „historische  und  philo- 
sophische Gründe  für  die  Existenz  und  die  Regierung  Gottes"  ?  — 
Das  ist  philosophische  Grundanschauung,  aus  welcher 
heraus  jene  einzelnen  Argumente  erst  erwachsen  sind. 

So  ist  in  dem  bekehrten  Heiden  das  Heidnisch-Philosophische 
nicht  nur  Prius  gewesen,  sondern  auch  Prius  geblieben.  Die  Philo- 
sophie herrscht  noch  immer  vor  und  hat  hier  auf  seine  Denkweise 
derartig  eingewirkt,  dass  sie  ihn  zu  einer  richtigen  Auffassung 
des  Christenthums  nicht  nur  nicht  führte,  sondern  sogar  direkt 
davon  abzog.  Dass  sich  der  Apologet  von  jener  so  gängeln  Hess 
und  dabei  doch  glaubte,  als  guter  Christ  zu  handeln,  beweist  uns, 
wie   wenig    er  Christenthum    und  Philosophie   zu  unterscheiden  im 
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Stande  und  wie  wenig  er  in  das  eigentliche  Wesen  des  Christen- 
thums  eingedrungen  war.  Für  die  centralen  christlichen  Wahr- 
heiten besass  er  zar  Zeit  weder  das  nöthige  Verständniss  noch 
—  wie  wir  schliessen  —  die  nöthige  Unterweisung.  Prüfen  wir 
beispielsweise  seine  Vorstellung  und  seine  Kenntniss  von  Christus. 
Wie  denkt  er  sich  ihn?  Als  Erlöser?  —  Unmöglich,  denn  er  kennt 
keine  Erlösung,  keine  Sünde,  die  die  Menschheit  fesselt.  Oder  als 
persönliche  Offenbarung  Gottes  wie  Justin  ?  —  Ebensowenig,  denn 
Gott  hat  sich  bereits  geoffenbart  in  der  Welt,  im  einzelnen  Menschen. 
Es  gilt  nur  ihn  zu  finden.  Ihn  zu  suchen  ist  oberste  Pflicht,  dies  zu 
unterlassen  Sacrileg(i7,  3.  24, 2).  Christus  könnte  höchstens  als  Erster 
unter  den  nostrates  ihn  gefunden  haben  und  daraus  prudentiam 
commentum  esse  et  tradidisse  ceteris  disciplinam.  Dann  wäre  er 
allerdings  dem  Justin'schen  Christus  ähnlich  (Ap.  I.  13),  der 
Lehrer  der  Menschen  (ceteris),  der  Aufklärer  von  dem  Wahn 
des  heidnischen  Polytheismus  und  dessen  unsittlichem  Einfluss. 
Aber  dann  wäre  seine  Gottheit  ganz  überflüssig.  Christus  hätte 
nur  geleistet,  was  jeder  Andere  auch  hätte  leisten  können,  ja  wozu 
im  Grunde  Alle  verpflichtet  waren.  Ihm  gebührte  nur,  wie  anderen 
repertores  artium  16,  5,  ein  hervorragendes  ingenium,  und 
höchstens  die  Priorität  seiner  „Erfindung"  (38,  6)  vor  denen 
anderer  —  Menschen.  Das  zeugt  doch  wahrlich  weder  von  christ- 
lichem Verständniss  noch  von  christlicher  Unterweisung !  Sogar 
Christus  als  Wunderthäter,  dessen  Thaten  doch  im  Gemeinde- 
bewusstsein  lebendig  und  wohl  das  Erste  waren,  was  von  einem 
Bekehrten  gehört  und  gefasst  werden  konnte,  sogar  dieser  wird 
in  Frage  gestellt  durch  obigen  Ausspruch  über  die  Wunder  über- 
haupt, welchen  selbst  Dombart*)  für  ein  „bedenkliches  Argument" 
erklärt  20,  4 :  quae  sie  essent  facta,  fierent :  quia  fieri  non  possunt, 
ideo  nee  facta  sunt.  Selbst  wenn  man  annähme,  dieser  Satz  sei 
ihm  im  Ueböreifer  gegen  das  abergläubische  Heidenthum  entschlüpft, 
so  würde  er  doch  andrerseits  beweisen,  wie  schwach  der  Glaube 
an  die  Wunderthaten  seines  Herrn  und  Meisters  in  ihm  Wurzel 
gefasst  hätte. 

Wir  haben  es  sonach  mit  einem  Anfanger  in  der  christlichen 
Erkenntniss  zu  thun  und  dürfen  von  ihm  nicht  viel  mehr  ver- 
muthen,  als  was  er  gesagt  hat.  Ist  es  doch  kaum  wahrscheinlich, 
dass    der,    welcher    so    scharfsinnig   den   Zwiespalt    in    der   Rede 

*)  Ausgabe  S.  57. 
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des  Cäcilius  aufdeckte  und  sich  vermass,  denselben  durch  die 
seinige  auszugleichen  (i6,  4),  sich  einem  ganz  gleichen  Tadel  be- 
wussterweise  ausgesetzt  hätte,  wenn  es  in  seiner  Macht  gestanden, 
ihn  zu  vermeiden.  Denn  genau  dasselbe:  interim  De  um,  interim 
de  OS  credere  se  variavit  hätte  ihm  der  Heide  zurückgeben  können, 
wäre  er  noch  einmal  zu  Worte  gekommen.  Warum  duldete  Minucius 
diesen  Widerspruch  oder  warum  suchte  er  ihn  nicht  zu  erklären? 
—  Weil  er  ihn  weder  verschweigen  wol  Ite  noch  sich  selbst  zu 
erklären  wusste.  Zu  jenem  war  er  zu  gewissenhaft,  zu 
diesem  zu  unwissend.  —  Mit  dieser  Auffassung  löst  sich  alles. 
So  werden  wir  der  philosophischen  Seite  der  Apologie  gerecht, 
so  erklären  sich  die  „Lücken"  seines  Christenthums*)  und  so  ent- 
heben wir  auch  unseren  Apologeten  dem  Verdachte,  ein  im  Grunde 
fremdes  Glaubenssystem  für  das  christliche ,  für  sein  eignes  aus- 
gegeben zu  haben.  Für  diese  Auffassung  aber  spricht  schliesslich 
das  Alterthum  selbst  in  dem  authentischsten  aller  Gewährsmänner 
über  Minucius;  in  Lactanz:  Huius  über,  cui  Octavius  titulus  est, 
declarat,  quam  idoneus  veritatis  assertor  esse  potuisset,  si  se 
totum  ad  id  Studium  contulisset  (inst.  V.   i).  — 

Damit  werden  wir  mit  hoher  Wahrscheinlichkeit  zu  der 
schon  von  Keim**)  ausgesprochenen  Ansicht  geführt,  in  Minucius 
Felix  einen  Neubekehrten  vor  uns  zu  haben,  der  in  der  ersten 
Liebe  für  die  neue  Lehre,  nach  seiner  Fassung,  für  den  moral- 
philosophischen Monotheismus,  eine  Lanze  bricht.  In  der  That  merkt 
man  dem  Verfasser  das  grosse  persönliche  Interesse  für  diese» Lehre 
allenthalben  an.  Diesem  einen  Gotte  widmet  er  einen  ganzen 
Haupttheil  der  Rede  (16,  5 — 20,  i),  er  bildet  den  Mittelpunkt 
des  christlichen  Glaubens  und  Glückes  31,  8.  38,  4.  37,  8.  36,  4, 
bei  der  Darlegung  des  göttlichen  Wesens  wird  der  Apologet  lebhaft 
i^»  7  vgl.  ^8,  4  und  nicht  müde,  ihn  den  heidnischen  Gottheiten 
als  den  Wahren  und  Einen  gegenüber  zu  stellen  18,  7.  19,  3. 
26,  1 1.  2y,  2.  7,  kurz,  ihn  hält  er  hoch  und  zeigt  er  der  Welt,  als 
wie  ein  eben  aufgefundenes  Kleinod. 

Dieses  sichtliche  Interesse  für  den  Monotheismus^  legte  uns 
die  Vermuthung  nahe,    dass  Minucius ,    nachdem  '  er  einmal  durch 


*)  Auch  die  „Citate",  die  man  bisher  aufgefunden  zu  haben  glaubt,  zwingen 
nicht  auf  direkte  Bibelbenutzung  zu  schliessen.  Sie  erklären  sich  viel  eher  als 
christliche  loci  communes. 

**)  Keim:  „Rom  und  Christenthum."     1881.     S.  472. 
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den  sittlichen  Lebenswandel  der  Christen    von    dem  gewöhnlichen 
Vorurtheil   gegen    sie   abgebracht  worden  war,   grade   durch    diese 
und    die   damit    eng    verbundenen    Auferstehungslehre,    bei   deren 
Ausführung    seine    Sprache    sogar    poetisch    wird    34 ,     11,      zum 
Christenthum  bekehrt  worden  sei.     Ansätze  zum  Monotheismus  bot 
ja  das  Heidenthum  genug  dar,    wie  Minucius  selbst  angiebt.     War 
nur  einmal  die  negative  Voraussetzung,    das  Bewusstsein  von    der 
inneren    Haltlosigkeit    des    heidnischen    Götterglaubens    in    solch' 
einem  gebildeten  Geiste  vorhanden,  so  vermochte  das  Christenthum 
mit  dieser  Lehre  an  den  hinter  den  Erscheinungen,  ja  hinter  dem 
gesammten  Götterhimmel  bereits  geahnten  „unbekannten  Gott"  anzu- 
knüpfen.  Man  sieht  es  hier  deutlich,  wie  sich  sein  gewonnener  christ- 
licher Gottesbegriff  an  bereits  vorhandene  philosophische  Momente 
anlehnt.     Es  kann    kein  Zweifel  sein,    dass    dem    höchsten  WerJc- 
meister,  dem  Künstler,  dem  schönen  Gott  der  platonische  SrjiiiovQyog, 
tEKtaivoiiBvog  etc.  zu  Grunde  liegt,  welchem  ja  als  dem  Guten  und 
Vollkommenen  zugleich  die  Schönheit   mit   innewohnt*),    während 
bei  dem  mit  Fürsorge  waltenden   Regenten    mehr   an   die  stoische 
TtQovoia  zu   denken  ist.     Das    eigentlich    Christliche   darin    ist  das 
Moment    des    Richters,    welcher     der   Welt    Zerstörung    und   den 
Menschen  theils  ewige  Strafe  androht,  theils  ewiges  Leben  verheisst. 

Dieser   innere    Vorgang  erklärt    uns    auch    die    minucianische 
Anschauung  vom   Christenthum   als   einem    Fortschritt,   einer  Auf- 
klärung (26,  6),    einer  höheren  Entwickelungsstufe ,   zu  welcher  die 
Philosophie  eine  nothwendige  Vorstufe  war  (^8,  6).    Was  in  seinem 
Innern    vorging,    vermeinte    er    auch    in    der   Geschichte    wieder- 
zuerkennen.    Das  Christenthum   erscheint   ihm  wesentlich  als  eine 
Zusammenfassung   aller   Wahrheitsmomente,    die   im   Heidenthmne 
nur    zerstreut    bereits    vorhanden   waren.     Aus    dieser   Anschauung 
ergiebt    sich    auch    seine    wechselnde     Stellung    zur    Philosophie. 
Geht    er   gegen    den    heidnischen    error   vor,    so  stellt   er  sich  mit 
ihr   auf  gleichen    Boden    und   kämpft   mit   den    nämlichen    Waffen 
der  Vernunft  wie  diese.     Vertheidigt  er  aber  seine  eigne  Christen- 
stellung, so  wird  er  sich  auch  des  Unterschiedes  zwischen  Christen- 
thum   und    Philosophie    bewusst.     Er    findet    ihn    freilich    nur   in 


*)  Vgl.  Symp.  201  C.  Tim.  30  A  u.  C.  Aus  dieser  Verwandtschaft  mit 
dem  platonischen  Gott  erklärt  sich  auch  das  überaus  günstige  Urtheil  über 
Plato  19,  14:  Piatoni  apertior  de  deo  .  .  .  oratio  est  et  quae  tota  esset  cae- 
lestis,  nisi  persuasionis  civilis  nonnumquam  admixtione  sordesceret. 
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dem  reineren  Lebenswandel  der  Christen  (35,  5)  und  dem  Besitz 
der  Wahrheit  gegenüber  einem  blossen  Suchen  nach  ihr  (38,  6). 
Einen  eigentlichen  Wesens  unterschied  zwischen  Beiden  aber 
kennt  er  nicht.  Christenthum  wie  Philosophie  haben  nach  der 
Wahrheit  gesucht,  Beide  mit  dem  nämlichen  Organ  der  Ver- 
nunft, Beide  auf  dem  nämlichen  Arbeitsfelde,  dem  umgebenden 
Weitall  17,  2,  im  Besonderen  an  dem  mächtigen  Himmelsgewölbe 
mit  seiner  erhabenen  Schönheit  und  planvollen  ^Gesetzmässigkeit 
(c.  17).  Das  Christenthum  hat  die  Wahrheit  nur  gefunden,  in  dem 
Einen,  dem  höchsten  Werkmeister  und  Künstler  (17,  6  und  11), 
der  selbst  schön  (18,  4)  diese  schöne  Welt  gebildet,  dem  höchsten 
Regenten,  der  sie  mit  Fürsorge  verwaltet,  und  dem  ernsten  Richter, 
der  an  ihrem  Ende  steht  mit  der  Absicht,  sie  zu  zerstören,  alle, 
die  von  ihm  nichts  wissen,  in  ewige  Pein  zu  stürzen,  die  ihn  aber 
erkannt  haben,  in  ihren  alten  Leibern  wieder  herzustellen  zu  einem 
neuen,  glücklichen  Leben  (37,  7.  35,  4.  34,   10 — 12  vgl.   11,   i  f.). 

Wir  Späteren  freilich  sind  sehr  geneigt,  sein  wesentlich  mono- 
theistisches Christenthum  zu  unterschätzen.  Dennoch  hat  schon  die 
Hinkehr  zu  diesem  als  grosser  Fortschritt  zu  gelten.  Minucius  ist 
sich  desselben  wohl  bewusst.  Das  Heidenthum,  aus  dem  er  discussa 
caligine  de  tenebrarum  profundo  in  lucem  sapientiae  et  veritatis 
emergebat  i,  4,  steht  noch  lebhaft  vor  seinem  Geiste  nebst  alT 
den  schädlichen  Einflüssen,  womit  es  durch  die  Erziehung,  durch 
die  Poesie,  durch  Kunstwerke  und  Cultus  auf  die  Geister  von 
Jugend  auf  einwirkte.  Er  selbst  gesteht  den  gesammten  Götter- 
vorstellungen gegenüber  23,  i:  Has  fabulas  et  errores  et  ab 
inperitis  parentibus  discimus  et,  quod  est  gravius,  ipsi  studiis  et 
disciplinis  elaboramus,  carminibus  praecipue  poetarum  etc.,  ferner 
23,  8:  his  atque  huiusmodi  figmentis  et  mendaciis  dulcioribus 
corrumpuntur  ingenia  puerorum.  et  isdem  fabulis  inhaerentibus 
adusque  summae  aetatis  robur  adolescunt  et  in  isdem  opinionibus 
miseri  consenescunt  etc.  vgl.  2^,  9.  Die  Leute  wuchsen  in 
diesen  Vorstellungen  auf,  wurden  darin  alt.  Mochte  auch  der 
Verstand  sie  läugnen,  die  Phantasie  hielt  daran  fest.  Dass  selbst 
unser  Apologet  noch  nicht  so  ganz  aus  heidnischem  Aberglauben 
heraus  war,  dafür  zeugt  seine  Dämonenlehre*).  Man  vergleiche 
jene  anekdotenhaften  Erzählungen  in  c.  27,  besonders  27,  5  f.:  haec 


*)  Auch   schon  der   Umstand,   dass   er  den  heidnischen  Orakeln  nicht  alle 
Wahrheit  abzusprechen  wagt  27.  i.    26,  7. 

5 
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omnia  sciunt  pleraque  pars  vestrum  ipsos  daemonas  de  semetipsis 
coniiteriy  quotiens  a  nobis  tormentls  verborum   et   orationis   incen- 
diis  de  corporibus  exiguntur.  ipse  Saturnus  et  Serapis  et  Jup- 
piter    et    quicquid    daemonum    Colitis,    victi    dolore    quod     sunt 
eloquuntur,    nee    utique   in   turpitudinem  sui,    nonnuUis  praesertim 
vestrum    adsistentibus,    mentiuntur.    ipsis   testibus,    esse    eos    dae-- 
monas,    credite    fassis.     Dazu    kommt    35,    2    die    minucianische 
Auslegung    vom    Schwur     Juppiters,      die     uns     abermals      seine 
innersten    Gedanken    offenbart:    et    ideo    apud    eos    (sc.   poetas] 
etiam    ipse    rex    Juppiter    per    torrentes    ripas    et    atram    vora- 
ginem    jurat    religiöse:     destinatam     enim    sibi    cum    jsuis 
cultoribus    poenam   praescius   perhorresci t.     Man    sieht, 
die  alten  Götter  leben  noch,  nur  unter  dem  Namen  von  Dämonen. 
Und    zwar   derselben   Saturn,    derselbe   Juppiter,    denen    er   c.    21 
mit  solcher  Ausführlichkeit  ihre  Menschlichkeit,  ihren  Tod,  ja  ihre 
Grabstätte  nachgewiesen  hatte.     Die  der  philosophirende  Verstand 
aus    dem    Vorstellungskreis    hinausgethan    hat,     führt    der    Aber- 
glaube dahin  zurück.     Freilich  nicht   so  ganz    unverändert,    denn 
das    Gute    an    ihnen    ist    abgestreift    und     übertragen  •  auf    den 
neuen   und    einen  Gott,    der  jetzt    an    ihrer    Stelle    den    Himmel 
eingenommen   hat.      Seitdem    irren    sie    gleichsam    entthront  und 
heimathlos  umher  (vagi),    suchen   in    stetem  Gegensatz   gegen  den 
neuen  Gott  ihre  alte  Macht,    soweit    sie   ihnen   geblieben   ist,  zu 
bethätigen    und   die   Menschen   zur  Anerkennung   ihrer  Herrschaft 
zu  zwingen  (27,  i — 2).     £s  enthält  somit  diese  Dämonologie  noch 
einen  Ueberrest  vom  Polytheismus  her.    Sie  lässt  uns  hineinblicken 
in  den  psychologischen  Process,    den    ein  zum  Monotheismus  be- 
kehrter   Heide    durchmachen    musste    und    den   grade    dieser  be- 
kehrte   Heide    noch    nicht    so    völlig    hinter    sich    hatte,   als  man 
anzunehmen  geneigt  ist.     Sie  lässt  uns  aber  ebendarum  auch  den 
Fortschritt  würdigen,    den   der  Apologet  zu  diesem  Monotheismus 
hin  gethan  ^zu  haben  glaubte. 

Mochte  ihn  also  vornehmlich  dieser  zum  Uebertritt  bestimmt 
•  haben,  was  bewog  ihn,  das  Christenthum  zu  vertheidigen ?  — 
Wir  meinen,  weder  der  Xoyog  älrfd^i^Q  des  Celsus,  wie  Keim, 
noch  die  Rede  des  Fronto,  wie  Paul  de  F61ice  schliesst  (S.  37), 
sondern  die  öffentliche  Meinung,  das  eingefleischte  Vor- 
urtheil  des  Publicums  gegen  das  Christenthum,  speziell  jener 
höheren  Kreise,  die  mit  hochmüthiger   Ueberlegenheit   auf  die  un- 
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gebildeten  Christen  herabcublicken  pflegten.*)  Es  war  in  der  Regel 
ein  Hauptvorwurf,  womit  jene  Classen  die  Christen  von  vom 
herein  abfertigten:  der  Mangel  an  jeglicher  höheren  Bil- 
dung und   die  gänzliche  Nichtberechtigung  zum  Philo« 


*)  £^  liegt  ans  hier  natürlich  eine  eingehendere  Widerlegung  fem.  Indess 
fragen  wir  Keim  gegenüber,  warum  Celsus  auch  nicht  ein  einziges  Mal  in  der 
Apologie  genannt  oder  auch  nur  angedeutet  wird,  während  doch  der  Name 
Frontos  sogar  zweimal  vorkommt.  Keims  Erklärung  hierfür  S.  156:  „dass  sein 
Name  ans  Schicklichkeit,  da  die  Disputation  in  eine  bedeutend  frühere 
Zeit  zurückverlegt  wird,  nicht  genannt  sei**,  kann  doch  unmöglich  ge. 
nügen.  Einem  Apologeten,  welcher  selbst  den  Lehrer  der  beiden  späteren  Kaiser 
M.  Aurel  und  L.  Veras  nicht  nur  nennt,  sondern  auch  so  schroff  beurtheilt  wie 
31,  2,  dem  trauen  wir  unmöglich  Schicklichkeitsrücksichten  zu  einem  Manne 
gegenüber,  der  doch  dem  Christenthum  viel  weher  gethan  hatte  als  Fronto. 
Andrerseits  wird  aus  einer  blossen  Dialogeinkleidung  zu  viel  Capital  geschlagen. 
Wir  haben  oben  dargetban,  dass  gerade  die  unsrige  am  wenigsten  darauf  Anspruch 
machen  kann.  Wir  betrachten  sie  durchaus  als  Mittel  zum  Zweck,  gleichsam 
als  Empfehlungskarte  in  jene  höheren  Kreise,  um  daselbst  durch  ihren  Inhalt 
zu  wirken.  Diese  Ansicht  bestätigt  uns  am  Schlüsse  der  Verfasser  selbst. 
Nachdem  dort  Octavins  seine  Rede  beendet  hatte,  spricht  Minucius  darüber 
folgendes  Urtheil  aus:  quod  ad  me  est,  magnitudine  admirationis  evanui,  quod 
ea,  quae  facilius  est  sentire  quam  dicere  et  argumentis  et  exemplis  et  lectionum 
aactoritatibus  adomasset,  et  quod  malevolos  isdem  illis  qnibus  armantur, 
philosophorum  telis  r^tudisset.  Wir  meinen,  dieser  Wink  ist  deutlich  genug. 
Nicht  ein  Einzelner  wird  widerlegt,  sondern  eine  Mehrheit,  nicht  der  harmlose 
Cäcilius,  die  lebenswahrste  Person  des  Dialoges,  sondern  eine  ganze  Claase 
dem  Christenthum  übel  gesinnter  Leute,  die  den  Christen  gegenüber  sich  in  den 
Philosophenmantel  hüllten  und  ihnen  jede  Berechtigung  dazu  absprachen.  Letzteres 
geht  auch  gegen  Paul  de  Filice,  der  zwar  innerhalb  des  Gegebenen  bleibt,  aber 
unseres  Erachtens  Peripherisches  in's  Cedtrum  rückt.  Fronto  steht  nie  allein,' 
sondern  stets  in  Verbindung  mit  der  Allgemeinheit  vgl.  9,  6:  et  de  convivio  notum  est ; 
passim  omnes  loquuntur,  id  eti  am  Cirtensis  nostri  testatur  oratio  und  31,  2:  sie  de 
isto  et  tuus  Fronto.  Femer  aber  ist  gar  nicht  nachweisbar,  ob  diese  Rede  gegen 
die  Christen  gerichtet  war  (vgl  auch  die  Kritik  der  ^tude  P.s  de  F.  von 
J.  Neumann.  Theol.  Litt.  Ztg.  1881.  18.  S,  423).  Vielmehr  dient  Fronto  nur  als 
Illustration  der  Gegenwart,  speziell  jener  tonangebenden  gebildeten  Welt  der 
römischen  Hauptstadt,  deren  gefeierter  Wortfahrer  er  war.  Vgl.  TeuiFel  S.  825, 
auch  das  Cirtensis  noster  des  Cäcilius  9,  6,  das  freilich  Octavius  resp. 
Minucius  vom  gegnerischen  Standpunkte  aus  auf  tuus  Fr.  einschränkt.  Ja 
gerade  durch  ihn,  den  Lehrer  der  kaiserlichen  Thronfolger,  erhält  die  Apologie 
zugleich  eine  Zweckbeziehung  auf  die  höchsten  Beamten-  imd  Hofkreise  in  der 
nächsten  Umgebung  des  Kaisers  und  somit  auf  den  eigentlichen  Herd  des 
Heidenthums  selbst.  Man  vergleiche  dazu  besonders  c.  37,  7  f.:  divitiis  afluant 
(vgl.  1 6,  5),  honoribus  floreant ,  poUeant  potestatibus  ...  in  hoc  quidam  imperiis  ac 
dominationibus  eriguntur  .  .  .  femer  9  f.  die  Auswahl  der  Beispiele  :  rez  es  .  .  . 
dives  es  .  .  .  fascibus  et  purpuris  gloriaris  .  .  .  nobilitate  generosus  es  etc.    Dazu 
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sophiren.     Die   Widerlegung    dieses    Hauptvorwurfs    ist    unseres 
Erachtens    Zweck    der   Apologie.      In    der    That    bildet    ersterer 
die  Voraussetzung  für  die  ganze  Rede  des  Cäcilius.    Die  Christen 
werden  dort  als  solche  angesehen,   die  sich  anmassen  in  philoso- 
phischen Fragen,  und  zwar  den  schwierigsten,  mitzureden:     philo- 
sophari,  disserere  divina,    de  rebus    caelestibus   disputare,    certum 
aliquid  de  summa  rerum  ac  majestate  decernere   13,  i.   12,    7.    16, 
5    vgl.    19,   4.     Dieses   ist   der    erste   und   der    letzte   Vorwurf,   er 
schliesst  die  Rede  ein  (5,  3.  12,  7 — 13,  i.)  und  fasst  sich  am  Schluss, 
wie  der  Ring  in  der  Perle,  zusammen  in  jenem   characteristischen 
Triumphwort  des  Cäcilius,    das  noch    einmal  den   Hauptgedanken 
der  ganzen  "Rede  kurz  heraushebt   14,   i:    Ecquid   ad    haec   audet 
Octavius,  homo  Plautinae  prosapiae,  ut   Christianorum   prae- 
cipuus,    ita    postremus    p  hilos  op  horum?!     Es    lässt    sich 
begreifen,    das    grade    dieser    Vorwurf   der  Unbildung   einen   fein- 
gebildeten Mann  wie  Minucius  aufs  Empfindlichste  treffen  musste. 


noch    29,    5   das  vorsichtige    etiam    principibus    et    regibus,    non    ut   magnis  et 
electis   viris,  sicut   fas   est,   sed  ut   deis   turpiter   adulatio  falsa  blanditur. 

Hiermit  sind  wir  bereits  auf  chronologischem  Gebiete.  In  der  That,  nach 
unserer  Ansicht,  wonach  die  Einkleidung  des  Dialoges  fingirt  erscheint,  haben 
wir  keinen  Grund  mehr  gegen  die  Abfassung  der  Schrift  noch  zu  Lebzeiten 
Frontos,  spätestens  also  175  (vgl.  TeufFel  S.  826).  Eine  nähere  Bestimmung  der 
Abfassungszeit  wagen  wir  nicht.    Sie  gehört  auch  nicht  hierher. 

So  erklären  wir  uns  die  Vorwürfe  durchaus  der  öffentlichen  Meinung  ent- 
stammend.    Sie   sind  ja  keineswegs  so  eingehend,   dass   die  Heiden,   noch  dazu 
die  Gebildeten   unter   ihnen,   erst  eines  wissenschaftlichen  Vermittlers  dazu  be- 
durft hätten,  sondern  konnten  von  jedem  Beobachter  aus  der  Erfahrung  gewonnen 
werden,  zumal  in  einer  Zeit,  wo  bereits  die  öffentliche  Aufmerksamkeit,  ja  Sorge 
den  Christen  zugewandt  9,  i,  andrerseits  aber  auch  der  Verkehr  zwischen  Heiden 
imd   Christen   noch   nicht   abgebrochen  war.     Letzteres  beweist  ja  das  Ansehen 
des  christlichen  causidicus    in  der  Kaiserstadt   wie  namentlich  der  freundschafi.- 
liehe    Umgang    zwischen    dem    Heiden   Cäcilius  .  und    dem    Christen    Minucius, 
welchen  wir  wenigstens  als  allgemein  geschichtliches  Vorkomnmiss  nicht  leugnen 
können.    Ist  es  erlaubt,  eine  Muthmassung  auszusprechen,  so  war  es  gerade  ein 
solcher   gemischter  Freundeskreis ,    dem  diese   Apologie  ihre  Veranlassun'g  ver- 
dankt.    Hier,   inmitten   der   heidnischen  Freunde,   hatte   der  neu  Uebergetretene 
wohl   manchen   Disput   zu   bestehen    gehabt.     Eine  solche   Disputation   hat  ihm 
wohl  die  Unterlage   zu   seinem  Dialoge   abgegeben,   nur  wurde  sie  dann  für  das 
allgemeine  Publicum   erweitert,   darin  Heidenthum   und  Christenthura   gleichsam 
portraitirt.     Das   Heidenthum   ist   ihm   dank   seiner   reichen  Lebenserfahrung  am 
besten   gelungen.     Desgleichen   der   lebhafte  Heide  Cäcilius;    möglich,   dass  der 
Zeichnung   desselben   das  Bild   eines   seiner  heidnischen  Freunde  und  —  Gegner 
mit  unterlief.    Den  Christen  Octavius  aber  traf  er  nicht.    Der  war  er  eben  selbst 
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Er  greift  ihn  daher  als  das  —  für  ihn  —  Wichtigste  heraus  und 
stellt  ihn  sich  selbst  in  der  ersten  Rede  zum  Hauptwiderlegungs- 
object.  Ihn  hat  er  dann  auch  in  der  zweiten  Rede,  in  welcher 
wir  so  recht  eigentlich  seine  persönliche  Ueberzeugung  zu  suchen- 
haben, siegreich  zurückgewiesen,  und  zwar  nicht  mit  einzelnen  ge- 
legentlichen Seitenhieben  wie  31,  2,  sondern  mit  den  Grund- 
gedanken jedes  der  drei  Hauptheile  der  Rede,  wie  sie  sich  zu- 
meist*) in  den  Recapitulationen  am  Schlüsse  ausgesprochen  finden 
und  dort  als  folgende  sich  ergeben: 

i)    Auch  das  Christenthum  ist  eine  Philosophie  16,  5 — 6.  20,  i. 

2)  Vielmehr  im  Heidenthum  liegt  die  Unbildung  (inperitia, 
error)  20,  2.  26,   7.  27,  8  u.  ö. 

3)  Ja  das  Christenthum  verdient  den  Vorzug  vor  Heiden- 
thum und  Philosophie,  und  zwar  durch  eine  lebendige  Sittlichkeit 
wie  durch  den  alleinigen  Besitz  der  Wahrheit  38,  6  vgl.  35,  5. 
Alle  drei  aber  ergeben  den  einen  Grund-  und  Hauptgedanken 
der    Widerlegungsrede     und    somit     der   ganzen   Apologie:    Das 

•  Christenthum    erst    ist    die    rechte    Philosophie. 

^  Das   hatte   der  Apologet  dem  Cäcilius  und  in  ihm  jenen  ge- 

bildeten heidnischen  Kreisen  sagen  wollen. 

Damit  aber  wird  der  Grundgedanke  zur  Tendenz.  Ihn 
und  seinen  Gegenpart  fasste  er  in  die  Form  eines  philosophischen 
Di^Xo^Q^  nach  dem  Muster  Ciceros.  Ihm  schickte  er  vor  allem 
jene  reizvolle  Einleitung  voraus  zur  schnelleren  Einführung  in 
genannte  Kreise.  Dieser  Grundgedanke  aber  zeigt  uns  endlich 
auch,  wie  der  Verfasser  selbst  das  Christenthum  aufgefasst  hatte: 
als    Philosophie. 


*)  Mit  Ausnahme  des  zweiten  Haupttheils,  der  durch  den  Uebergangstheil 
der  Dämonologie  zu  eng  an  nachfolgenden  letzten  Haupttheil  gebunden  ist. 


NACHWORT. 


Wir  glauben  nicht,  uns  getäuscht  zu  haben.     Je  tiefer  wir  in 
die  Apologie  eindrangen,  desto  mehr  stiessen  wir  auf  heidnischen 
Untergrund.     Das  eigentlich  Christliche  aber,   das  ja  unläugbar  in 
der  Apologie  vorhanden   ist,   suche  man  nicht  in   der  Auffassung 
christlicher    Lehre    als    vielmehr    in    der    Aneignung    christlicher 
Lebensgrundsätze.     £s  ist  der  neue  sittliche  Geist,  wodurch 
der  Wandel   der   ersten   Christen   gegen    den   heidnischer  Genuss- 
sucht so  sichtlich  abstach.    Dieser  mochte  es  gewesen  sein,  der  in 
Gestalt  der  Standhaftigkeit  und  Treue  den  ursprünglichen  Christen-^ 
feind  auf  die  neue  Sekte  aufmerksam  machte,  ihn  trieb,  mit  ihren 
Grundsätzen   und  Lehren   sich   näher  bekannt  zu  machen  und  ihn 
endlich    ganz    hinüberzog    in's    christliche   Lager,    in    welchem   er 
statt  bunter  Götterculte   den   einen   und   den   wahren  Gott  verehrt 
sah  und    unter  ihm  ein  inniges,    bescheidenes  Zusammenleben  er- 
kannte,   fern    vom    geräusch-    und    anspruchsvollen   Treiben    der 
verkommenen  Heidenwelt  (37,   12,    38,  4.   31,  5  f.). 

Diese   neue    Geistes richtung,    auch    in   ihm   selbst  bemerk- 
bar, scheidet  sich  deutlich  von  seiner  heidnischen  Geistesanlage. 
Selbst    der    urban    gebildete    Mann,    wendet    er    sich    doch    mit 
Entrüstung  gegen    die    schamlose   urbanitas  der  römischen  Haupt- 
stadt   28,    10.     16,  2.     Selbst  mit    den    rhetorischen   Kunstmitteln 
so  vertraut,    eifert   er   doch   gegen   die   lügenhafte  Rhetorik  seiner 
Zeit,   31,   2.    c.    14 — 15,    vgl.    16,   6.     Selbst   endlich  im  Grunde 
noch    der  Alte,    der  Philosoph,    tritt    er    doch   den    Philosophen 
auf  solch'  schroffe  Weise  gegenüber  wie  38,  5.     Dass  er  letzteres 
aber    nur    an    einer    einzigen    Stelle    gethan    hat*),    an    anderen 


*)  Und  selbst  hier  nicht,  ohne  zunächst  an  ganz  bestimmte  Philosophen, 
die  Skeptiker,  vor  allem  die  mittlere  Akademie,  zu  denken,  und  in  dieser  Oppo- 
sition auch  hier  am  Schluss  noch  seinen  ursprünglich  stoischen  Standpunkt  zu 
verrathen,  was   um  so  wahrscheinlicher  wird  durch   die  Vergleichung  des  ganz 


f 
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3edoch  den  relativen  Werth ,  ja  Vorzug  des  Heidenthums  aner- 
kannte (19,  14.  35,  5),  beweist,  wie  pietätsvoll  er  auf  die  heid- 
nische Wissenschaft,  die  ihn  grossgezogen  hatte,  zurückblickte. 
Dies  ist  für  ^^inucius  Felix  charakteristisch.  Schon  bei  dem 
nächsten  lateinischen  Apologeten,  bei  Tertullian,  ist  das  anders  ge- 
worden. „Was  hat  der  Philosoph  und  der  Christ  gemein?  Der 
Schüler  Griechenlands  und  des  Himmels?  Der  Bewerber  um 
Ruhm  und  der  um  ewiges  Leben?  Der  Wortmacher  und  der 
Thatenvoll bringer?  Der  Zerstörer  und  der  Erbauer  der  Dinge? 
Der  Freund  und  der  Feind  des  Irrthums?  Der  Verfalscher  der 
Wahrheit  und  ihr  Wiederhersteller?  Ihr  Dieb  und  ihr  Wächter?" 
So  der  rauhe  Afrikaner  (Apol.  46).  Man  sieht  diesen  hier  mit  Be- 
wusstsein  die  Wurzeln  durchschneiden ,  die  doch  auch  ihn  an  die 
heidnische  Wissenschaft  fesselten.  Der  „Octavius"  aber  des  Minucius 
FeJix  erscheint  in  der  That,  wie  schon  Ebert  ihn  ansah  (S.  386), 
„nicht  sowohl  in  dem  einseitigen  Lichte  eines  Gegensatzes  zu 
der  classisch-antiken  als  vielmehr  in  dem  wahreren  einer  Neu- 
bildung auf  ihrer  Grundlage." 


ähnlichen  Urtheils  über  die  Philosophen  aus  dem  Munde  seines  Lehrers  Seneca 
(Exhort.  apud  Lactant,  Inst.  3,  15):  Plerique  philosophorum  tales  sunt, 
diserti  in  convicium  suum.  quos  si  audias  in  srvaritiam,  in  libidinem,  in  am- 
bitionem  perorantes,  indicium  professos  putes:  adeo  redundant  ad  ipsos 
maiedicta  in  publicum  missa. 


Dmok  Ton  C.  O.  Nanmana  In  Laipaig. 
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